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PREFACE, 
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TT  has  been  justly  observed*  that  the  mo  st  ext  ensive  and 
^  inveterate  wars  have  generally  been  those,  not  of  am¬ 
bition*  but  of  opinion.  In  our  days,  a  new  principle  of 
war  has  arisen,  much  more  extensive  in  its  influence  and 
effects  than  any  difference  of  opinion  on  any  subject  :  for, 
never  yet  was  there  any  doctrine,  whether  merely  specula¬ 
tive  or  religious*  so  general,  as  a  love  of  property  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  plunder. 
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The  trouble,  which  this  new  principle  occasions  to  the 
annalist,  will  readily  be  perceived  by  our  readers,  in  perus¬ 
ing  the  History  of  Europe ;  comprehending,  also,  the 
effects  of  European  principles*  pass' ms,  and  projects,  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  and  their  re-action  on  our 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  arrange, 
into  any  tolerable  order  or  shape,  so  great  a  variety  of  coun¬ 
sels  and  actions,  going  on  at  the  same  time  in  so  many  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  globe  ;  to  give  to  each  its  just  po¬ 
sition  and  proportion ;  and,  on  the  whole,  to  form  a 
picture  that  may  not  be  over-loaded  and  confused,  but 

i  1  •.  i  **  ? 

such  as  may  be  contemplated  without  distraction,  and 
with  some  degree  of  both  pleasure  and  advantage.  The 
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It  must  be  admitted  that  the  turn  of  mind,  or  bent, 
of  the  annalist,  will,  without  any  obtrusion  of  his  own 
opinions,  appear,  even  from  his  selection  of  certain  facts 
and  circumstances,  in  preference  to  others.  Whatever 
may  be  thought  of  our  views  in  general,  we  do  not, 
in  the  least,  fear  to  be  contradicted,  when  we  say, 
that,  in  moderation  of  political  sentiment,  and  an  equal 
respect  for  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  and  the  in¬ 
terests  and  rights  of  the  people,  the  last  are  not  behind 
the  first  volumes  of  this  annual  production. 

Our  volume,  for  1799,  is  in  such  a  state  of  forward¬ 
ness,  as  to  promise,  with  certainty,  publication  in  the 
course  of  January  next,  or  very  early  in  February.  We 
are  desirous,  as  much  as  possible,  to  unite  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  with  that  of  cause  and  effect,  rather  than  part 
the  history  of  the  year  into  different  volumes,  and  under 
different  periods  of  time,  by  resuming  subjects  often  im¬ 
perfectly  developed  and  understood,  when  early  publica¬ 
tion  is  the  principal  object. 
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sion  of  Hostilities  between  France  and  Austria. — The  Maritime  Power 
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renew  their  Negociationsfor  Peace. — An  Official  Note,  for  this  Purpose 
sent  to  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. — The  Answer  to  this. — - 
Reply  of  the  British  Ministry  to  that  Answer. — The  Directory  insist  on. 
a  definitive  and  separate  Treaty  of  Peace: with  England  — Ministers  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  Negociation,  by  the  Directory ,  on  the  Pari  of  France. — 
T  heir  Instructions . — Lord  Ma  Im  es  b  u  ry ,  the  Commissionerfor  Negociation 
on  the  Part  of  England,  arrives  at  Lisle — His  Proposals  for  Peace.' — • 
Previous  Requisitions  of  the  French  Commissioners. — Declined  by  Lord 
Malmesbury . — Farther  and  peremptory  Demands  of  the  French  Com¬ 
missioners. —Which,  however,  they  endeavour  to  soften. — The  British 
Plenipotentiary  requires  from  the  French  the  whole  of  their  Plan  for  Pa¬ 
cification  at  once. — Application  by  the  French  Plenipotentiaries,  for  this 
Purpose,  to  the  Directory. — Procrastination  on  the  Part  of  the  Directory. 
Charge  of  Insincerity  and  Procrastination  against  the  British  Ministry. 
*— Remonstrances  by  Lord  Malmesbury . — Ilis  Lordship  authorized  to 
treat  only  on  the  Principle  of  reciprocal  'Compensation, — Last  Conference 
Vox-.  between 
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between  Lord  Malmesbury  and  the  French  Commissioners. — The  Nego¬ 
tiation  broken  off. — Lord  Malmesbury  returns  to  London. — Reflections. 


THE  affairs  of  Europe,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1797,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  the  Rhine, 
to  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic 
Ocean,  moved  in  an  ellipse,  of 
which  the  two  focuses  were  Lisle 
and  Udina. 

The  armistice  and  subsequent  ne¬ 
gotiation,  between  France  and  Au¬ 
stria,  was  naturally  followed  by  a 
negotiation  also  between  France 
and  Great  Britain. 

The  principal  ally  of  this  country, 
whose  co-operation  was  the  most 
powerful,  and  generally  the  most  to 
be  depended  on,  had  been  com¬ 
pelled,  by  the  irresistible  urgency 
of  circumstances,  to  detach  himself 
from  the  connection  he  had  formed, 
under  the  persuasion,  that  the  union 
of  England  and  Austria  would,  as 
in  times  past,  prove  an  equipoize 
to  the  power  of  France.  He  would 
willingly,  at  the  period  that  put  a 
stop  to  hostilities  between  him  and 
the  French  republic*  have  been  able 
to  include,  in  the  subsequent  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  peace,  the  otfly  asso¬ 
ciate  on  whose  fidelity  he  could 
place  a  solid  reliance,  and  whose 
power  had  proved  the  fundamental 
.support  of  the  coalition  while  it 
lasted  ;  but  he  was  pressed  by  the 
necessity  of  coming  to  a  speedy  con¬ 
clusion  with  a  victorious  enemy, 
whose  policy  it  was,  to  treat  sepa¬ 
rately  with  all  the  parts  of  the  for- 
midableconfederacy,  which  he  had, 
through  fortunate  concurrences 
been  able  to  resist.  Great  Britain 
bad  no  share,  therefore,  in  that 
treaty,  by  which  so  many  cessions 
were  made  to  France;  nor  is  it 
probable,  that  they  would  have  been 


made,  could  Great  Britain  hav® 
had  that  opportunity  of  interposing, 
which  the  French  negotiators  were 
so  careful  to  prevent. 

By  the  suspension  of  hostilities 
with  Austria,  France  was  now  at 
liberty  to  turn  its  attention  entirely 
to  the  means  of  bringing  Great 
Britain  to  its  own  terms;  but,  not- 
withstandingthat  itwasnow  become 
the  sole  en«my  remaining,  of  the 
many  that  had  first  entered  into  the 
coalition,  experience,  daily  proved 
that  its  enmity  alone  was  more  to 
be  dreaded  than  that  of  all  the 
other  members.  Its  strength  ap¬ 
peared  to  augment,  instead  of  beings 
diminished  by  the  prodigious  ex¬ 
ertions  and  resources  ithad  display¬ 
ed  in  the  course  of  this  extensive 
war,  sustained  chiefly  through  it* 
persevering  spirit  and  immense  opu¬ 
lence.  Both  its  navies  and,  armies 
had  been  gradually  on  the  increase  $ 
never  had  its  marine  been  so  foi> 
midable,  nor  the  victories  obtained 
bv  its  fleets  more  conspicuous. 
The  three  great  maritime  powers 
of  Europe,  France,  Spain,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  had  proved  inferior  to  the 
contest;  and  the  empire  of  the  seas, 
which  they  had  proposed,  and 
strangely  hoped,  to  wrest  from 
Great  Britain,  seemed  more  firmly 
confirmed  than  ever,  by  the  defeats 
they  had  met  with,  so  much  against 
the ib  expectation,  and  what  they 
had  confidently  deemed  the  chance^ 
in  their  favour. 

The  British  ministry  was,  in  the- 
mean  time,  either  desirous,  or  what 
is  more  probable,  as  has  since  ap¬ 
peared,  assumed  only  an  appearance, 
of  being  desirous,  to  put  an  end  to 
a  war,  to  which  the  public  had' 
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long  testified  an  aversion  5  but  po¬ 
licy  required,  evidently,  that  the 
interests  of  Europe  should  be  con¬ 
sulted  collectively,  and  not  consign¬ 
ed  to  separate  negociations  between 
France  and  each  power  in  parti¬ 
cular.  Fortune  having  seconded 
the  republican  arms  in  so  unpre¬ 
cedented  a  manner,  the  only  method 
of  preventing  the  exorbitant  pre¬ 
tences  and  demands,  resulting  from 
an  uninterrupted  torrent  of  suc¬ 
cesses,  was  to  form  an  unanimous 
concurrence,  among  those  who  had 
suffered  from  them,  in  the  means  of 
procuring  an  equitable  settlement ; 
such  as  might  secure  general  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  prescribe  boundaries 
to  that  ambitious  and  enterprizing 
disposition,  whichissocommonly  the 
offs  pri  n  gofun  com  m  o  n  good  for  tun  e . 

The  opinion  of  the  political 
world  seriously  recommended  the 
adoption  ef  such  measures,  without 
which  the  arrogance  and  pretensions 
ofFrance  would  submit  to  no  limits, 
and  become  intolerable  to  all  its 
neighbours.  Its  vast  extent  and 
central  position  gave  it  advantages 
that  could  only  be  counterbalanced 
by  the  union  of  those  powers  that 
bordered  upon  it.  Their  disunion 
would,  as  it  always  had  done, 
expose  every  one  of  them  to  be 
treated  as  a  dependent,  and  com¬ 
pel  them  to  accept  of  the  best  con¬ 
ditions  that  could  be  obtained,  for 
the  sake  of  living  in  peace.  The 
present  depression  of  those  neigh¬ 
bouring  powers  had  not,  it  was 
observed,  destroyed  their  natural 
strength,  it  had  only  suspended  it. 
Ill  management  and  insincerity  had 
been  the  real  and  efficient  causes  of 
th£  disasters  that  had  befallen  the 
enemies  ofFrance,  much  more  than 
its  own  prowess  and  conduct.  Al- 
Jpvving  both  to  have  bee#  great. 


neither  an  adequacy  of  talents  nor 
of  resolution  had  been  wanting  in 
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their  antagonists.  It  was  by  em- 
ploying uncommon  expedients,  that 
France  had  been  enabled  to  call 
forth  so  many  latent  abilities,  and 
it  was  by  imitating  the  precedents 
it  had  set  up  for  attack  and  defence, 
that  a  successful  opposition  would 
be  made  toits  arms,  irresistible  only 
for  want  of  being  encountered  with 
the  like  weapons.  This,  it  was 
asserted,  might  huvebeen  done  with 
facility,  and  without  deviating  into 
those  excesses  that  had  accompanied 
the  revolution.  An  organization, 
of  their  military  strength,  on  the 
French  plan,  would,  it  was  con¬ 
fidently  affirmed,  have  given,  to 
the  powers  engaged  in  the  contest 
with  France,  all  those  advantages 
from  which  it  had  derived  such  an 
invariable  continuance  of  success. 
To  the  unskilful  management  of 
their  military  concerns,  when  the 
insincerity  of  the  different  members 
of  the  coalition  was  added,  men  of 
penetration  quickly  discerned  the 
inefficacy  that  would  accompany 
their  ostensible  efforts  against  the* 
common  enemy.  Though  solitary 
and  forlorn,  to  use  the  expression 
of  his  antagonists,  and  deservedly 
abandoned  to  the  destiny  which 
was  generally  thought  to  await  him, 
he  still  continued,  in  his  own  words, 
one  and  indivisible  •,  and,  goaded 
by  desperation,  summoned  into  ac¬ 
tion  those  faculties  and  resources 
that  had  lain  concealed  in  the  ig¬ 
nominious  indolence  of  which  he 
accused  the  former  government, 
active  only  in  the  system  of  domes¬ 
tic  oppression,  and  unworthy  of  be¬ 
ing  trusted  with  the  means  of  render¬ 
ing  a  people  potent  and  formidable. 

Sentiments  of  this  nature,  mani¬ 
fested  without  disguise,  ought,  it 
[B  2]  ~  was 
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was  said,  to  have  roused  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  the  revolution  to  a  simi¬ 
litude  of  those  exertions  to  encoun¬ 
ter  its  defenders  in  the  field,  which 
these  had  adopted  -with  so  much 

L 

success  3  and  to  act,  at  the  same 
time,  withthatunfeigned  confidence 
in  each  ether,  without  which  alli¬ 
ances  are  so  pernicious  to  those  that 
make  them,  by  inducing  each  of 
the  contracting  parties  to  throw  the 
burthen  upon  his  associate,  and- not 
un  frequently  to  impede  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  common  cause,  by  un¬ 
seasonable  jealousies. 

A  similitude  of  exertions,  how¬ 
ever,  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  was 
not,:  in  reason,  to  be  expected.  For 
neither  were  the  chiefs  firmly  united 
among  themselves  3  nor  was  there 
such  a  fermentation,  and  ardour  of 
mind,  among  the  mass  of  their  ar¬ 
mies,  or  people.  The  enthusiasm 
of  liberty,  imbibed  at  first  by  the 
army,, at  the  time  when  that  enthu¬ 
siasm  was  in  its  greatest  purity,  and 
strength,  re-acted,  as  we  have  seen,  • 
on  the  mass  of  the  people,  staggered  ' 
by  the  enormities  of  liberty  run 
mad,  and  kept  the  public  councils 
firm  in  the  cause  of  the  republic. 
Though  the  directorywas,  in  reality, 
a  manifest  oligarchy,  it  was  obliged 
to  assume  the  spirit,  with  the  cloak, 
of  popular  freedom.  The  anima¬ 
ting. breath  of  liberty,  degenerating, 
it  is  true,  often  into  unjustifiable, 
and  even  Aorrid,  excess,  yet  nou¬ 
rished  a  race  of  heroes,  and  sharp¬ 
en  ensd  theinventions  ofmen.aswell 
as  their  courage.  Many  circum¬ 
stances  co-operated  with  the  French 
that  were  independent  of  the  minds 
of  Frenchmen,  but  there  were  0- 
thers,  in  their  favour,  plainly  to  be 
traced  to  the  national  spirit,  rouzed, 
and  formed,  by  the  present  form 
eftheir  government.  The  freezing 
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of  the  rivers  of  the  north  ;  the  dr y> 
ing  up  of  those  of  the  south  3  the 
death  of  the  empress  of  Russia  3  the 
succession  of  Paul  1.  at  so  critical 
a  time  3  the  private  view's,  and, 
perhaps,  capricious  whims,  and 
passions,  that  detached  one  mem¬ 
ber  from  the  coalition  after  another* 
all  these,  and  other  accidents,  no 
doubt  contributed  to  the  success* 
of  the  republic.  But  the  genius 
and  bravery  of  Carnot,  Jourdan, 
Pichegru,  Moreau,  Joubert,  and 
Buonaparte,  with  even  thousands 
of  others,  from  the  private  soldier 
to  the  commander-in-chief :  these 
advantages  were  not  accidental.  On 
the  whole,  France  exhibited,  at  this- 
juncture,  the  advantage  of  one  com-  » 
pacted  power  over  a  confederation 
ofmany;  the  triumph  of  a  free  over 
less  animating  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,’  and  the  in  efficacy  of  pecu¬ 
niary  wealth  when  opposed  to  phy-- 
steal  resources,  genius,  and  valour.  -- 
Yet  these  splendid  qualities  did  nor 
entitle  their  possessors,  who  were,, 
on  many  occasions,  only  the  tools, 
of  vile  and  unprincipled  upstarts, 
to  the  highest  glory,  which  consists  • 
in  the  uniform  pursuit  of  just  and 
noble  ends,  by  an  uniform  course 
of  just,  noble,,  and  heroic  con¬ 
duct.  ' 

The  period  of  acting  in  cordial1  > 
concert  being  now  past,  and  the 
pacifications  that  bad  taken  place  ¬ 
having  put  an  end  to  the  coalition, 
it  now  remained  to  settle  affairs 
between  France  and  the  only  power 
that  continued  in  arms  against  it, 
so  as  to  bridle  the  lawless  dispo¬ 
sition  of  the  former,  and  set  such 
limits  to  its  acquisitions,  as  might 
not  leave  them  too  extensive  for  the 
tranquillity  of  its  neighbours. 

With  these  professed  views,  which 
were  founded  on  the  concurrent 
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ideas  of  impartial  politicians,  the 
British  ministry  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  them  to  renew  their  en¬ 
deavours  to  bring  about  an  accom¬ 
modation,  which  now  appeared  to 
the  world  to  promise  more  facility 
in  the  accomplishment  than  had 
been  experienced  in  the  preceding 
negociations.  The  preliminaries 
already  agreed  upon  had  removed 
the  principal  difficulties,  and  the 
interests  that  would  come  into  dis¬ 
cussion  were  not  apparently  of  a 
nature  to  prove  essentially  obstruc¬ 
tive  to  the  main  business,  which,  it 
was  to  be  presumed,  both  parties 
had  equally  at  heart. 

Conformably  to  these  sentiments 
an  official  note  was  sent  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs, 
intimating  a  willingness  to  enter 
into  a  negotiation  for  the  re-esta- 
blishment  of  peace,  and  for  the 
regulation  of  preliminaries,  to  be 
definitively  arranged  at  a  future  con¬ 
gress.  This  note  was  signed  by 
lord  Grenville,  and  dated  the  first 
of  June. 

The  answer,  which  was  returned, 
by  order  of  the  directory,  expressed 
an  equal  inclination  to  pacific  mea¬ 
sures  5  but  signified,  at  the  same 
time,  a  desire  that  negociations 
should  at  onee  be  set  on  foot  far 
a  definitive  treaty.  The  reason  they 
alleged  for  preferring  it  to  a  con¬ 
gress  was,  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  latter  would  be  tardy,  and  the 
result,  of  consequence,  remote;  such 
a  method  must,  necessarily,  there¬ 
fore,  militate  against  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  a  business  which  both  par¬ 
ties  had  in  view  to  terminate  with 
the  least  possible  delay. 

This,  doubtless,  was  a  plausible 
pretext  for  declining  any  other  than 
a  definitive  treaty  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  in  particular,  without  admit¬ 


ting  the  discussions  of  any  of  the 
general  interests  of  Europe.  The  di¬ 
rectory  was  anxiously  intent  upon 
giving  the  law  to  England  as  it  had 
done  to  other  countries,  and  was 
desirous,  for  that  purpose,  to  remove 
all  obstructions  that  must  have  ari¬ 
sen  from  a  junction  of  the  common 
interests  of  its  allies  together  with 
its  own.  Tin's  would  have  formed 
a  competition  of  such  magnitude, 
as  to  have  renewed  a  multitude'  of 
those  difficulties  which  they  had  so 
fortunately  surmounted,  by  confin¬ 
ing  every  treaty  to  one  party  alone* 
It  was  not  surprising,  therefore, 
that  they  should  express  their  a- 
verseness  to  a  proposal,  which  woul  d 
have  taken  from  them  the  advanta¬ 
ges  of  which  they  hoped  to  make  so 
much  use  in  the  negociations  with 
the  British  ministry,  while  treating 
with  it  exclusively  of  all  other  in¬ 
terference. 

The  reply  to  the  directorial  an¬ 
swer  contained  an  expression  that 
engaged  their  particular  notice.  It 
purported,  that  the  signing  of  pre¬ 
liminary  or  definitive  articles,  would 
necessarily  depend  upon  the  pro¬ 
gress  and  turn  of  the  negociations. 
This  was  construed,  by  the  direc¬ 
tory,  as  an  evasion  of  the  positive 
assent  they  desired  to  the  proposal 
of  treating  definitively.  In  order, 
therefore,  that  no  consent,  on  their 
pail,  to  any  other  mode  of  treat¬ 
ing,  should  be  pleaded  by  the  Bri¬ 
tish  ministry,  they  took  particular 
care,  in  transmitting  the  passports 
for  the  expected  minister,  to  specify 
that  he  was  to  be  furnished  with 
full  power  to  negotiate  a  definitive 
and  separate  treaty. 

Another  circumstance,  at  which 
the  directory  took  exception,  and 
of  which  they  testified  a  formal  dis¬ 
approbation,  was  the  choice  made 
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of  lord  Malmesbury  for  a  minister 
plenipotentiary.  They  dreaded  his 
abilities,  and  acuteness  of  penetra¬ 
tion,  and  explicitly  signified  that 
another  choice  would  have  au¬ 
gured  more  favourably  for  the 
happy  issue  of  the  business  in  ques¬ 
tion. 

The  ministers  appointed  by  the 
directory  were,  Latourneur,  lately 
one  of  their  colleagues,  Maret  and 
Pleville,  persons  of  known  abilities, 
and  in  whom  they  reposed  full  con¬ 
fidence.  Nevertheless,  as  it  was 
foreseen  that  the  discussions  would 
involve  a  multiplicity  of  matters, 
on  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  directors  themselves  to  be¬ 
stow  the  most  minute  deliberation, 
theinstructions  to  the  French  nego¬ 
tiators  restricted  them  to  a  punctual 
conformity  with  those  they  had  re¬ 
ceived,  and  enjoined  them  to  ren¬ 
der  a  progressive  account  of  their 
transactions  to  the  directory,  for  its 
final  decision  on'  every  particular, 
as  ii  occurred  in  the  course  of  riego- 
ciation.  The  eyes  of  the  repub¬ 
lican  party,  and  of  the  military, 
were  peculiarly  fixed  upon  the  con¬ 
duct  of  government  on  this  im¬ 
portant  occasion,  and  it  behoved 
the  ruling  powers  to  consult  the 
opinions  of  both,  with  particular 
caution  not  to  deviate  from  them. 
The  former  were  solicitous  that  no 
concessions  sfK  uld  be  made  in  any¬ 
wise  favourable  to  the  interests  of 
royalty,  or  itr<  partisans,  either  in 
France  or  even  its  proximity,  could 
they  possibly  be  obviated.  The 
latter  were  no  less  anxious  that  the 
vast  acquisitions  made  by  their  va¬ 
lour  should  be  retained,  and  that, 
after  so  many  victories,  the  fruits  of 
their  exploits  should  not  be  thrown 
away.  T  his  was  the  language  ex¬ 
plicitly  spoken  by  the  zealous  ad¬ 


herents  to  the  commonwealth,  and 
by  the  army  at  large,  and  they  were 
both  too  numerous,  ftoo  powerful, 
and  too  firmly  united  in  sentiments 
and  interests  to  be  disobliged  with 
impunity. 

Ford  Malmesbury  arrived  at  Lisle, 
the  place  fixed  for  the  negociation, 
in  the  beginning  of  July.  His  first 
interview  with  the  French  ministers 
was  upon  the  6th  of  July,  and  on 
the  eighth  he  put  into  their  hands 
the  plan  of  the  pacification,  drawn 
up  by  the  British  ministry.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  stipulations  usually  par¬ 
ticularized  on  such  occasions,  and 
to  such  terms  as  neither  party  would 
object  to,  it  demanded,  from  Spain, 
a  cession  of  the  island  of  Trinidad, 
and  from  the  Batavian  republic,  a 
cession  of  the  cape  «of  Good  Hope, 
Cochin,  in  the  East  Indies,  and  its 
possessions  in  the  Isle  of  Ceylon.  On 
these  conditions  an  entire  restitu¬ 
tion  would  be  made,  on  the  part 
of  Great  Britain,  of  all  that  it  had 
taken  from  France,  and  its  allies, 
in  the  course  of  the  war.  In  con¬ 
sideration  of  which  it  required 
that  the  prinee  of  Orange’s  pro¬ 
perty  should  be  restored  to  him,  or 
dn  equivalent  in  money  be  allowed, 
and  that  France  should  engage  to 
procure  for  him,  at  the  general 
peace,  a  compensation  for  the  loss 
of  his  offices,  and  dignities,  in  the 
United  Provinces.  Thosealso,  who, 
on  account  of  their  attachment  to 
the  Orange  family,  or  to  the  former 
government,  had  suffered  in  their 
property,  or  been  imprisoned,  or 
banished,  should  be  released,  and 
at  liberty  to  return  to  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  reside  there,  and  to  enjoy 
their  property,  on  submitting  to 
the  established  government.  The 
queen  of  Portugal  should  also  be 
included  in  this  treaty,  without  be- 

ing 
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ing  subjected  to  demands  of  any 
“kind  on  the  part  of  France. 

In  answer  to  these  proposals  the 
British  plenipotentiary  was  inform¬ 
ed  by  the  French  ministers,  that  pre¬ 
viously  to  the  entering  upon  the 
main  business,  it  would  be  necessary 
for  a  full  and  unequivocal  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  French  republic,  that 
the  king  of  Great  Britain  should 
henceforward  desist  from  assuming 
the  title  of  king  of  France.  Mon¬ 
archy  having  been  totally  abolished 
by  the  French,  they  could  no  longer 
permit  any  claim,  though  merely 
nominal  and  inconsequential,  to  re¬ 
main  in  thepossession  of  any  prince, 
and  therefore  ejected  and  required 
that  it  should  be  relinquished  by  the 
British  monarch s  in  future. 

Arequisitionofthisnaturehadlong 
been  in  the  contemplation  of  there-, 
publicanparty,  andindeedof  a  nume¬ 
rous  part  of  the  French  in  general, 
especially  of  those  who  professed 
themselves  warm  andzealous  for  the 
honourand  dignity  of  their  country. 
The  assumption  of  the  title  of  king 
of  France,  was,  they  said,  an  indig¬ 
nity,  the  submitting  to  which,  by 
their  former  mdnarchs,  was  inex¬ 
cusable,  and  rendered  their  me¬ 
mory  infamous.  The  nation  fully 
and  legally  convened,  having  ad¬ 
judged  the  crown  to  Philip  of  Va¬ 
lois,  the  competitor  of  Edward  the 
Third  of  England,  theclaims  of  this 
prince  were  of  course  invalidated, 
and  it  was  equally  unjust  and  absurd 
in  thatEnglish  monarch  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors  to  insist  upon  a  right  which 
neither  arguments  nor  force  were 
able  to  maintain.  But  on  a  suppo¬ 
sition  that  such  a  claim  were  defen¬ 
sible,  it  rested  solely  on  the  right  of 
descent.  In  thiscase,  allowing  that 
the  posterity  of  Edward  .the  Third 
was  entitled  to  the  French  crown. 


it  did  not  follow  that  such  a  right 
was  vested  in  the  possessors  of  the 
English  crown,  otherwise  than  as 
the  nearest  descendants  of  that 
prince.  The  people  of  England 
would  not  surely  have  the  vanity  to 
consider  France  as  an  appendage 
and  heirloom  to  the  crown  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  to  insist  that  in  the  suc¬ 
cession  to  the  one  the  right  of  suc¬ 
ceeding  to  the  other  was  included. 
Nothing  short  of  so  extravagant  a 
supposition  could  bebroughtto  sup¬ 
port  the  claims  of  the  present  royal 
family  of  .  Great  Britain  to  the  title 
of  king  of  France.  When  the 
English  nation,  at  the  opening  of 
this  century,  settled  their  crown 
upon  the  house  of  Hanover,  they 
passed  over  the  birth-right  of  more 
than  twenty  claimants,  who  were 
nearer  in  blood  to  the  Stuarts. 
While  this  family  existed,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  was  the  nearest  representative 
of  the  Plantagenets,  of  which  line 
was  Edward,  the  primitive  claimant. 
It  had  been  the  avowed  principle 
of  the  English,  ever  since  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  Hanoverian  family  to 
their  throne,  that  their  title  to  it  wag 
founded  on  the  act  of  parliament 
that  adjudged  thesuccession  to  them, 
in  exclusion  of  all  other  competi¬ 
tors,  however  nearer  a  kin  to  the 
dethroned  family.  This  title,  there¬ 
fore,  could  not  include  rights  that 
were  merely  hereditary.  It  could 
not  of  consequence  bestow  the  title 
of  king  of  France,,  which  birth 
alone  could  confer,  and  in  virtue  ol 
which  only,  the  kings  of  England 
had  worn  it  until  the  reign  o* 
George  the  First. 

These  arguments  were  looked 
upon  by  the  French  as  unanswera¬ 
ble.  All  parties,  even  the  staunch¬ 
est  royalists,  concurred  in  asserting 
their  propriety.  Long  before  the  re- 
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volution,  the  French  were  wont  to 
express  their  surprise  that  in  the 
many  treaties  between  France  and 
England,  the  abolition  of  this  title 
had  not  been  stipulated.  This  neg¬ 
lect,  as  they  styled  it,  of  a  duty 
which  was  due  to  the  French  na¬ 
tion,  they  ascribed  to  the  meekness 
and  imbecility  of  their  former 
rulers :  and  it  was,  they  now  said, 
nh becoming  the  spirit  and  greatness 
of  the  people  of  France,  to  be  go¬ 
verned  any  longer  by  so  base  and 
scandalous  a  precedent. 

In  answer  to  the  allegations  that 
were  urged  on  .this  subject  by  the 
French  plenipotentiaries,  it  was  ob¬ 
served  by  lord  Malmesbury ,  that  the 
use  of  this  title  had  been  freely  al¬ 
lowed  to  the  kings  of  England  for 
several  centuries  without  producing 
inconvenience,  or  giving  offence. 
To  insist  on  its  abolition,  after  hav¬ 
ing  so  long  subsisted,  was  to  cavil 
about  a  mere  word,  and  create  diffi¬ 
culties  where  none  existed.  It 
could  not  affect  the  dignity,  the  se¬ 
curity,  or  the  importance  of  the 
French  republic.  Such  titles  had 
in  fact  never  been  Considered  in  any 
otherli  ht,  than  as  memorials  of  for¬ 
mer  greatness,  and  not  as  preten¬ 
sions  to  actual  power.  The  multi- 
pi  icit\  of  titles  assumed  by  the  kings 
of  Naples  and  Sardinia,  were 
quoted  by  him  as  examples  exactly 
in  point.  But  all  the  arguments 
and  precedents,  adduced  by  lord 
Malmesbury,  were  lost  upon  the 
French  plenipotentiaries.  They 
treated  this  matter  w  th  as  much  se¬ 
riousness  and  gravity,  as  if  it  had 
been  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  the  conversation  relating  to  it, 
ended  without  any  decision.  It 
may,  however,  be  presumed,  from 
the  warmth  with  which  the  public 
in  France  expressed  theirexpectation 


that  this  title  would  be  suppressed, 
that  the  demand  of  the  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries  will  again  be  renew¬ 
ed,  ano  insisted  upon  with  unyield- 
ingobstinacy,  whenever  another  ne- 
gociatiort  takes  place. 

Ihe  next  subject,  agitated  on  this 
occasion,  was  the  restitution  of  the 
ships  taken  by  the  English  at  Tou¬ 
lon,  or  an  equivalent  for  them,  and 
those  that ha.d  been  destroyed.  The 
French  plenipotentiaries  grounded 
this  demandon  the  declaration  made 
by  lord  Hood,  when  he  took  pos¬ 
session  of  doulon,  which  u7as,  that 
these  vessels  were  taken  in  trust  for 
the  king  of  France:  as  peace,  they 
said,  was  to  be  re-established,  the 
king  of  England,  by  acknowledging 
the  republic,  admitted  that  ^so¬ 
vereignty  attributed  by  him  at  the 
periodof  the  seizure  ofToulon,  tothe 
personstyledLewisthe  Seventeenth, 
existed  in  the  French  government : 
he  ought  therefore  to  restore  the 
ships,  which  were  held  only  as  a 
deposit  until  the  settlement  and  re¬ 
cognition  of  a  sovereign  and  legal 
authority 

Lord  Malmesbury  objected  to  this 
demand,  as  likely  to  defeat  the  main 
object  of  the  negociation.  Con¬ 
sidering  the  great  advantages  that 
France  had  already  obtained,  and 
the  concessions  that  Great  Britain 
was  wilbug  to  make,  in  order  to  re¬ 
store  peace,  this  demand  ought  in 
equity  to  be . withdrawn.  But.  this 
reasoning  proved  of  no  avail,  the 
French pleni;  otentiaries.teHinghim, 
thai  they  were  positively  bound  by 
their  instruction^  to  insist  upon  a 
compliance. 

The  third  demand  of  the  French 
plenipotentiaries,  was  a  renunciation 
on  the  part  of  England,  of  all  the 
mortgages  it  had  upon  the  Nether¬ 
lands  in  consequence  of  the  money 
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lent  to  the  emperor:  declaring  that 
they  should  not  consider  themselves 
bound  to  answer  any  morgtage  on 
account  of  money  advanced  to  him, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
war  against  them.  Lord  Malmes¬ 
bury’s  reply  was,  that  the  cession  of 
the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  France 
by  the  emperor,  standing  charged 
with  all  their  incumbrances,  the 
meaning  of  those  words  was  obvi¬ 
ous,  and  the  exception  which  they 
required,  ought  to  have  been  stated 
in  their  treaty  with  him,  and  not  re¬ 
served  for  a. negotiation  with  Great 
Britain. 

To  this  reply,  the  French  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  opposed  their  instruc¬ 
tions, which,  itseems,  enjoinedthem 
to  insist  upon  absolute  compliance 
with  all  their  requisitions.  Con- 
.  formably  to  this  principle,  they  sig¬ 
nified  to  lord  Malmesbury,  that  the 
directory  had  established  it  as  an  in- 
dispensible  preliminary  of  the  nego¬ 
tiation  for  peace  with  England,  that 
it  should  engage  to  make  an  entire 
restitution  of  all  the  possessions  it 
had  taken,  not  only  from  France, 
but  from  Spain  and  the  Batavian  re¬ 
public.  They  required  him  to  ac¬ 
cede  to  this  proposal,  and  if  not 
sufficiently  authorised  to  do  it,  to 
dispatch  a  messenger  to  the  British 
court,  in  order  to  procure  the  neces¬ 
sary  powers.  The  argument  on 
which  they  chiefly  dwelt,  for  this 
peremptory  requisition,  was  that  the 
treaties  between  France  and  its  Spa- 
nishand  Batavian  allies,  respectively 
guaranteed  to  each  other  the  terri¬ 
tories  they  possessed  previously  to 
the  war.  , 

This  positive  and  unqualified  re¬ 
quisition  was  represented  to  them, by 
lord  Malmesbury,  as  tendingrto  a  di¬ 
rect  aud  abrupt  termination  of  all 
treaty.  It  amounted  to  df  explicit 


declaration  that  unless  GreatBrltaiii 
consented  to  restore  all  the  con¬ 
quests  it  had  made  over  all  its  ene¬ 
mies,  no  negociation  should  take 
place.  Sncha  demand  precluded  all 
room  for  treating,  as  fit  deprived 
England  at  once  of  all  the  means  of 
negotiation,  by  setting  up  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  cession  on  one  side,  and 
no  compensation  on  the  other.  A 
peace  on  such  conditions,  would  not 
be  heard  of  in  England.  *  If  such 
therefore  were  the  determination  of 
the  d  irectory,  the  negotiation  was 
at  an  end,  and  it  only  remained  for 
Great  Britain  to  persevere  in  cp- 
pos  ing  w  i  th  an  energy  and  spirit,  pro  - 
portioned  to  t  he  exigency,  a  war  that 
could  not  be  terminated  without 
yielding  to  such  disgraceful  terms. 

Unwilling  to  break  off  the  nego¬ 
tiation  in  so  abrupt  a  manner,  the 
F  renchplenipotentiaries  endeavour¬ 
ed  to  soften  the  harshness  of  their 
proposals,  by  ascribing  them  to  the 
necessity  they  were  under  of  punc¬ 
tual!;  adhering  to  their  instructions. 
They  added,  however,  that  not¬ 
withstanding  this  declaration,  they 
were  perfectly  disposed  to  pay  due 
attention  to  whatever  might  be  pro¬ 
posed  on  the  part  of  England,  pro¬ 
vided  it  were  not  incompatible  with 
the  engagement  they  had  formed 
w/th  their  allies. 

In  consequence  of  this  declara¬ 
tion,  which  materially  qualified  the 
former,  lord  M  ilmesbury,  af  ter  in¬ 
forming  the  British  ministry  of  the 
proposals  made  by  the  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  and  procuring  di¬ 
rections  on  the  subject,  stated  to 
them  the  frivolous  and  illusory  argu¬ 
ments,  of  which  they  grounded  the 
motives  for  demanding  an  entire 
restitution  of  all  the  British  acqui¬ 
sitions  during  the  war,  previously  to 
a  negotiation  for  peace.  It  was  no¬ 
torious. 
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torious,  heobserved,  that  both  Spain 
and  Holland,  so  far  from  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  a  war  with  England,  were 
compelled  by  France  to  engage  in  it 
against  their  own  wishes,  as  they 
were  duly  apprehensive  that  they 
tin  der  too  k,  wi  thou  t  m  ea  n  s  to  s  tippor  t 
it,  a  contest  in  which  they  had  no¬ 
thing  to  gain  and  much  to  lose.  It 
could  not,  therefore,  be  doubted, 
that  the  directory,  if  pacifically  in¬ 
clined,  could  readily  procure  from 
those  power's,  their  consent  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry,  or  could  at.  least  take  into 
Consideration  the  plan  of  a  pacifica¬ 
tion  transmi  ttedfrom  England,  with¬ 
out  refusing  at  once  to  treat  previous¬ 
ly  to  a  restoration  of  all  that  France 
and  its  allies  had  lost,  on  the  pre¬ 
tence  of  being  pledged  to  each 
other  for  the  recovery  of  those 
losses.  This  plan  having!  clearly 
detailed  the  conditions  on  which 
Great  Britain  was  inclined  to  treat, 
and  these  conditions  having  been  at 
once  rejected  by  a  sweeping  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  French  go  vern¬ 
ment,  it  was  not  fitting  or  reasona¬ 
ble,  and  could  not  therefore  be  ex¬ 
pected,  that  any  fresh  proposals 
should  originate  with  the  British 
ministry.  It  was  now  incumbent 
on  the  directory  in  its  turn  to  bring 
forward  plainly  and  without  reserve 
the  whole  of  what  they  intended  to 
ask,  and  not  in  detached  and  sepa¬ 
rate  parts,  which  must  necessarily  re¬ 
tard  the  progress  of  the  business  ill 
agitation. 

Theserepresentationsbeingfound- 
ed  in  strict  propriety,  drew  from  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  an  indirect 
acknowledgement  of  their  consider- 
ing  them  as  such,  and  a  promise  too 
of  transmitting  them  to  the  directo¬ 
ry  :  they  engaged  at  the  same  time  to 
apply  to  them  for  such  a  plan  of  pa- 
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cification  as  had  been  required  by  the 
British  ministry,  which,  after  pro¬ 
ducing  its  own,  had  anendentright 
to  expect  another  in  return  on  the 
part  of  the  French  government. 

A  fortnight  elapsed  after  this  en¬ 
gagement  from  the  French  minis, 
ters.  Lord  Malmesbury  earnestly 
pressing  them,  in  the  mean  time,  to 
move  with  greater  speed  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  of  such  importance  :  they  at¬ 
tributed  the  delay  to  the,  necessity 
under  which  the  directory  lay,  of 
consulting  the  allies  of  France  in 
this  conjuncture,  and  of  declaring 
to  them,  that  unless  they  meaned  to. 
continue  the  war,  they  must  release 
France  from  its  engagements,  in  or¬ 
der  to  enable  it  to  meet  the  propo¬ 
sals  of  England. 

Whatever  truth  there  might  be 
in  this  allegation  it  was  become 
necessary  to  account,  in  some  man¬ 
ner,  for  the  procrastination  of  an 
affair  at  which  the  public  in  Franc* 
was  earnestly  solicitous  to  see  the 
conclusion.  The  partisans  of  the 
directory  attributed  the  delay  to  the 
backwardness  of  the  British  ministry 
to  accede  to  reasonable  terms,  and 
their  endeavours  to  weary  out  the 
patience  of  the  directory  into  im¬ 
proper  concessions.  The  directory 
itself  did  not  appearaver.se  to  incul¬ 
cate  such  a  persuasion.  In  a  message 
to  the  council  of  five  hundred,  it 
insinuated  that  the  heads  of  the  co¬ 
alition,  vanquished  and  reduced  in 
good  earnest  to  sue  for  peace,  when 
a  treaty  to  that  end  was  nearly 
brought  to  a  conclusion,  had  sudden¬ 
ly’  fallen  off,  and  thrown  as  much 
delay  into  the  negociations,  as  they 
had  before  shewn  anxiety  for  their 
acceleration.  This  change  in  their 
disposition  the  directory  imputed  to 
the  hopes  -which  they  had  lately 
conceived;  that  through  the  failure 
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of  its  finances,  the  government  of 
France  was  on  the  point  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  dissolution,  and  that  from  want 
of  pay,  a  dispersion  of  its  armies 
was  at  hand. 

An  insinuation  of  this  nature  was 
evidently  pointed  at  the  British  mi¬ 
nistry,  and  clearly  implied  a  charge 
of  their  purposedly  retarding  the 
business  of  the  negociations  at  Lisle. 
This  being  so  contrary  to  fact,  and 
throwing  so  much  undeserved  odium 
upon  the  conductors  of  the  treaty  on 
the  part  of  England,  lord  Malmes¬ 
bury  was  directed  to  clear  up  the 
point  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  pub¬ 
lic.  He  demanded,  accordingly,  an 
explanation  of  the  directorial  mes¬ 
sage  from  the  French  plenipotenti¬ 
aries,  solemnly  calling  upon  them 
to  declare  to  the  world,  that  if  the 
accusation  was  levelled  at  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  neg'oeiation  at 
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Xfisle  had  been  conducted,  on  the 
part  of  England,  it  was  totally  des¬ 
titute  of  foundation,  and  a  wide  de¬ 
viation  from  what  they  knew  to  be 
real  truth,  which  was,  that  if  any 
blameable  delay  had  arisen,  it  was 
imputable  to  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  and  not  to  the  British 
ministry. 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  ad¬ 
mitted,  without  hesitation,  the  truth 
oflordMalmesbury’sremonstrances. 
The  words  to  which  lie  alluded  in 
the  message,  were  not,  they  said, 
intended  tor  England,  but  for  the 
court  of  Venice  ;  and  they  formally 
assured  him  that  they  were  ready 
to  do  full  justice  to  the  zeal  and 
expedition  with  which  he  had  acted 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  nego- 
ciation,  and  had  unremittingly  la¬ 
boured  to  accelerate  it.  This  testi¬ 
mony  they  certified  he  might  de¬ 
pend  on  their  confirming  to  him,  in 
the  name  of  the  directory,  as  soon 


as  they  had  made  them  acquainted 
with  the  explanation  that  he  re¬ 
quired.  This  precise  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  disavowal  of  any  design  to  fix 
an  imputation  of  delay  on  the  Bri¬ 
tish  plenipotentiary,  and  his-consti- 
tuents,  was  the  more  necessary  and 
seasonable,  that  the  private  agentsof 
the  directory  were  exerting  them¬ 
selves  to  persuade  the  public,  that 
the  British  government  was  not  sin¬ 
cere  in  its  professions  for  peace,  and 
had  sent  over  a  minister  to  act  os¬ 
tensibly  the  part  of  a  negociator, 
but  whose  mission  was  merely  cal¬ 
culated  to  quiet  the  minds  of  the 
English,  and  to  appease  those  mur¬ 
murs  that  filled  the  nation,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  render  the  administration 
apprehensive  of  the  consequences. 

The  vigour  with  which  lord 
Malmesbury  urged  the  plenipoten¬ 
tiaries  to  press  the  determinations  of 
the  directory,  was  probably  lost 
upon  these  in  the  multiplicity  of  af¬ 
fairs  more  nearly  interesting  to 
them  at  tins  critical  period.  It  was 
now  verging  towards  the endof  Au¬ 
gust,  and  the  parties  that  were  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  scenes  that  were  dai¬ 
ly  expected,  had  no  inclination  to 
attend  to  any  other  occupation. 
This  may  serve  to  account,  in  some 
measure,  for  the  dilatoriness  with 
which  the  negociation  proceeded. 
Nor  was  it  surprising,  that,  uncer¬ 
tain  what  fate  awaited  them,  the 
directors  confined  their  solicitude 
to  themselves. 

The  French  plenipotentiaries  had 
promised  to  solicit  the  directory  for 
freshinstructions;  but  none  had  yet 
arrived  :  this  promise  was  madeon 
the  twenty-third  of  July,  and  it  was 
now  the  twenty. eighth  6f  August. 
In  the  conferences  between  lord 
Malmesbury  and  the  French  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  during  the  intermediate 
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space,  nothing  decisive,  had,  of 
course,  been  transacted..  '1  he  in¬ 
telligence  brought,  upon  tills  day, 
announced  farther  delay.  They  in¬ 
formed  him,  that  the  answer  from 
the  Batavian  republic  to  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  directory,  had  been  so 
unsatisfactory,  that  it  had  been  re¬ 
turned,  in  hope  of  procuring  a  more 
favourable  one.  The  veracity  of 
this  in  formation  ill  accorded,  how¬ 
ever,  with  the  influence  exercised 
by'  the  directory  over  the  councils  of 
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fche  Batavian  government,  and  with 
the  well  known  wishes  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  seven  provinces  to  reco¬ 
ver  a  situation  of  tranquillity. 

In  the  midst  of  these  doubts  and 
uncertainties  happened  those  extra¬ 
ordinary  events  at  Paris,  known  by 
the  name  of  the  revolution  of  the 
eighteenth  Fructidor,  (September 
the  fourth,}  of  which  we  have  above 
given  some  account.  One  of  its 
consequences  was  the  recall  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  at  Lisle, 
and  the  replacing  them  by  two 
others,  Trailhard,-  and  Bonnier  Da¬ 
les.  In  the  very  first  conference 
with  these,  which  was  on  the  four¬ 
teenth  of  September,  it  appeared 
clearly  that  the  negotiation  must 
shortly  be  at  an  end.  They  begun 
i-t  by  signifying  to  lord  Malmesbury, 
that  they  had' it  in  charge  from  the 
directory,  to  demand  or  him,  whe¬ 
ther  lie  was  invested  with  sufficient 
powers  for  restoring  to  the  French 
republic,  and  its  allies,  all  'the  pos¬ 
sessions  taken  from  them,  by  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  course  of  the  war  ?  To 
this  question  they  also  required  an 
answer  that  very  day.  Many  argu¬ 
ments  were  used,  by  the  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  to  prove  tile  proprie¬ 
ty  of  their,  demand  ;  they  in  ti mated, 
.at  tine  same  time, .that  the  negocia- 
1:6 ft  could  act  proceed  until  an  ap¬ 


posite  answer  had  been  given.  But 
the  whole  of  this  proceeding  ap¬ 
peared  so  abrupt  and  peremptory, 
that  lord  Malmesbury,  after  re¬ 
ferring  them  to  the  answer  he  had 
given  to  that  question,  two  months 
before,  when  it  had  been  put  to 
him  by  the  former  plenipotentiaries, 
declared  again,  in  positive  terms, 
that  he  was  authorized  to  treat  on 
no  other  principle  than  that  of  re¬ 
ciprocal  compensation.  He  accom¬ 
panied  this  answer  with  suitable 
remarks  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
Insisting  upon  the  pacific  intentions 
of  the  directory,  while,  instead  of 
taking  up  the  negotiation  in  the 
point  where  their  predecessors  had 
left  it,  they  were  commissioned 
to  Bing  it  back  to  the  point  from 
which  these  had  started,  notwith¬ 
standing  he  had  been  told,  that  the 
directory  was  occupied  in  bringing 
over  the  allies  of  Franccto  coincide 
in  the  principles  he  had  proposed  to 
be  adopted  in  the  negociation  be¬ 
tween  both  parties. 

The  resul  t  of  his  conference,  and 
of  the  written  notification  by  lord 
Malmesbury,  in  confirmation  of 
what  he  had  spoken,  was,  that  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  signified 
to  him,  that,  as  he  had  not  the  ne¬ 
cessary  powers  to  agree  to  the  resti¬ 
tutions  required  from  England,  they 
were  charged  by  the  directory  to 
enjoin  him  to  depart  in  twenty-four 
hours  for  England,  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  such  powers.  The  note,  con¬ 
taining  this  dismissal,  was  dated  the 
sixteenth  of  September. 

Desirous,  however,  to  prevent, 
if  possible,  the  total  rupture  of  the 
negociation, lord  Malmesbury,  after 
demanding  a  passport,  and  intima¬ 
ting  that  no  other  answer  than  this 
could  be  expected  to  such  a  notifi¬ 
cation,  still  gave  them  to  under¬ 
stand? 
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frtand,  that  in  order  to  obviate  all 
misconstructions  in  a  case  of  so  great 
importance,  he  was  led,  by  their  pa- 
cificassuran ces ,  to t hin k , t ba t  i t would 
be  more  satisfactory  for  both  parties 
to  meet  once  more,  A  meeting 
took  place  accordingly,  wherein, 
without  stoopingfor  solicitation,  he 
afforded  them  every  opening,  con¬ 
sistent  with  his  dignity,  to  recall 
the  violent  step  they  had  taken  : 
but  they  did  not  seem  disposed  to 
retract,  and  pleaded  the  positive 
orders  of  the  directory  for  what  they 
had  done.  This  was  the  last  confe¬ 
rence  with  the  French  ministers  • 
and  lord  Malmesbury  left  Lisle 
early  the  next  morning,  eighteenth 
of  September. 

If  the  question  of  peace  or  war 
had  come  to  be  decided  by  the  two 
nations,  faithfully  represented  in 
their  respective  councils,  the  pri¬ 
vate  policy  of  their  respective  rulers 
would  have  been  soon  overborne, 
and  all  diplomatic  obstacles  would 
have  been  surmounted.  But  the  art 
of  negociation  has  hitherto  consisted 
in  a  kind  of  address  and  artifice,  not 
very  properly  called  ability  y  first, 
in  displaying  a  zeal  for  peace  ;  se¬ 
condly,  in  displaying  of  the  oppo¬ 
site  party  in  an  opposite  light  ;  and 
finally,  in  working  up  national  pre¬ 
judice,  for  the  purpose  of  perseve¬ 
ring  in  unadjusted  contention.  The 
sine  qua  nons  of  acquisitions  or  con¬ 
cessions,  are,  in  general,  but  covers 
for  the  secret  views  of  the  contend¬ 
ing  governments/  It  had  been  for- 
tunate,  perhaps,  if  the 'British  par¬ 
liament  had,  on  the  motion  of  Mr, 
Pollen/  on  the  11th  of  April,  1/97 > 
adopted  the  spirit  of  his  proposi- 


and  the  directory,  or  the  republican 
party,  on  seeing  the  basis  on  which 
peace  was  proposed,  might  have 
dropped  their  anxiety,  if  not  resent¬ 
ment  for  the  supposed  support 
given  by  the  British  go-  e rumen t  to 
the  loyalists.  In  fact,  .the  speeches 
of  several  members  of  the  French 
legislature,  on  sundry  occasions,  and 
particularly  that  of  the  felonious 
expedition  against  Wales,  shew, 
that  kindred  minds  were  not  want¬ 
ing  in  the  national  councils  of  our 
neighbours.  It  were  well  for  man¬ 
kind,  and  also  the  individual  hap¬ 
piness  and  glory  of  nations,  if  they, 
who  are  at  the  head  of  their  affairs, 
would  adopt  the  sentiments,  and 
speak  on  all  occasions  the  language 
of  justice  and  conciliation.  From 
sparks' of ‘generosity,  each  tending 
to  kindle  each  into  a  flame,  the 
happiest  consequences  might  not 
unreasonably  be  expected. 

Had  the  matters  in  dispute,  in 
the  conferdnees  at  Lisle,  been  to 
be  settled  by  deputies  from  all  na¬ 
tions,  orders,  and  classes  of  men  in¬ 
terested  in  the  issue  of  the  contest* 
or  by  the  genius  and  representa¬ 
tive  of  human  nature,  not  partial 
to  one  nation,  but  equally  con¬ 
cerned  for  the  welfare  and  honour 
of  all,  lomejsuch  reasoning  would,, 
doubtless,  have  been  used,  as  the 
following  :  ci  In  the  present  period 
of  intercourse  among  nations,  ex¬ 
tended  beyond  all  example  ;  when 
the  progress  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce,  the  establishment  of  posts 
and  packets,  and  the  art  of  print¬ 
ing,  communicate  and  interchange 
every  discovery  that  is  made  in  the 


lion.  It  might  have  given  adds- 
tional  force  to  the  councils  of 
France,  to  command  peace'  from 
their  own  executive  government ; 


four  quarters  of  the  world,  and 
u n its  f bp  nations  by-'s uch  a  reci  pro- 
city  of  wants  and  redundancies, 
and  by  so  many  sympathies  of  a 
social  and  intellectual  kind;  the 
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prosperity  of  the  one  is  the  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  the  other,  and  the  prosperity 
of  the  whole  consists  in  one  com¬ 
mon  stock,  the  inviolability  of 
private  property  and  public  credit. 
This  is  the  grand  chain  by  which 
the  general  order,  among  individu¬ 
als  and  nations,  is  sustained  andsim- 
proved.  When  the  right  of  pro¬ 
perty  is  violated  by  robbery,  ty¬ 
ranny,  and  the  destructions  of  war, 
civil  society  is  arrested :  it  is  finally 
dissolved,  and  man  returns  to  his 
original  state  of  war,  among  the 
'beasts  of  the  field. 

“  The  gradations  of  civil  society 
are  marked  by  the  peculiar  charac¬ 
ters  of  the  wars  which  have  distin¬ 
guished  its  progress;  and  which  may 
foe  divided  into  wars  of  chivalry, 
wars  of  conquest,  wars  of  religion, 
wars  of  the  balance  of  power,  wars 
of  commerce,  and,  lastly,  the  wrar 
of  the  rights  of  men.  The  fury 
cf  this  last  will  be  best  repressed,  by 
opposing  to  it  the  barrier  of  the 
rights  of  nations ;  which  rights 
equally  demand,  in  each,  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  property. 

“  All  civilized  nations,  notwitb- 
standingthepassions,  the  jealousies, 
and  contentions  of  different  states, 
are  drawn  daily  into  a  more  intelli¬ 
gible  reciprocity  of  interests.  The 
antipathies  of  nations,  and  their  re¬ 
ligious  quarrels,  have  ceased  The 
ties  that  unite  them  have  been 
strengthened.  By  letters,  commerce, 
and  modern  finance,  kingdoms  are 
happily  led  into  a  speciea  of  pro¬ 
vincial  intercourse.  But,  on  the 
contrary,  while  this  external  inter¬ 
course  is  closer  than  ever,  in  times 
of  peace,  and  net  wholly  inter¬ 
rupted  even  in  war,  the  bonds  of 
internal  union  are  every  where 
slackened;  and,  this  at  the  present 
moment,  is  the  characterise  of  the 


states  of  Europe,  that,  eveh  while 
they  are  at  war  against  each  other, 
they  are  in  fermentation  within 
themselves.  A  due  regard  to  pro¬ 
perty,  piiblic  credit,  and  the  rights 
of  nations,  is  the  only  principle,  in 
the  present  luxurious  and  sceptical 
age,  that  can  impose  restraints  on 
both  external  and  internal  convul¬ 
sion.  It  is  the  interest  of  all  nations 
to  banish  for  ever,  all  ideas  of  sub¬ 
jugation  andconquest,  and  to  unite, 
on  the  principles  of  mutual  bene¬ 
volence  and  justice,  for  repelling 
the  progress  of  anarchical  revolu¬ 
tion.  They  will  find  partizans  in 
all  who  possess,  and  all  who  ar® 
ambitious  of  acquiring  property. 

“  Montesquieu  has  shewn  that 
the  spirit  of  laws,  under  all  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  government,  is  one  and 
the  same,  the  effort  of  human  rea¬ 
son,  which,  under  every  calamity 
and  revolution,  has  hitherto  pre¬ 
served  to  the  human  race  their  civil 
and  political  existence.  Had  Mon¬ 
tesquieu  lived  in  these  times,  he 
would  have  discovered  the  spirit  of 
a  new  law,  corroborative  of  his 
own  ;  a  new  security  for  the  order 
of  civilization.  That  security  is  the 
spirit  of  the  law  of  public  credit  : 
a  principle  which  has  found,  in  the 
very  medium  by  which  the  inter¬ 
course  of  mankind  is  carried  on, 
a  power,  which,  united  with  the 
spirit  of  justice  resulting  from  legal 
institutions,  seems  to  sustain  the  po¬ 
litical  order  cf  the  world.  The  re¬ 
volution  and  independence  of  Ame¬ 
rica,  the  intercourse  of  Asia  with 
Europe,  and  above  all,  the  efforts 
of  England  in  the  last  war,  and  of 
France  in  this,  would  have  displayed, 
to  his  penetrating  mind,  that  great 
principle  in  the  liveliest  colours  : 
a  principle,  by  means  of  which  Eng- 
hud  and  France,  without  allies,  al¬ 
ternately 
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ternately  defeated  the  greatest  hos¬ 
tile  combinations.  But  public  cre¬ 
dit,  which  lent  to  the  English  mi¬ 
nisters,  in  the  American  war,  the 
sum  of  one  hunched  and  twenty 
millions,  and  to  France,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent,  millions  of  millions,  beyond 
calculation,  must  hare  drawn  those 
resources  fromsome  quarter  in  which 
they  actually  existed.  Qnr  great 
luminary  of  civilization,  therefore, 
in  prosecuting  his  investigation, 
would  have  discovered  the  secret  : 
which  is,  that  public  credit  is  but 
one  power,  which  embraces,  as 
far  as  commerce  and  finance  are 
concerned,  the  whole  circulation  of 
property.  This  truth  is  as  remote 
from  vulgar  comprehension  as  it 
would  be  for  a  country  dealer  to 
conceive,  how  the  security  of  his 
village-transactions  should  be  coiir 
nected  with  the  credit  of  the  state 
upon  the  Royal  Exchange :  but, 
national  misfortune  is  a  convincing 
reasoner.  Events  have  taught  the 
proprietors  of  Europe,  that,  though 
the  pressure  of  the  sums  spent  in 
war  be  immediately  local,  this  pres¬ 
sure,  by  re-action,  is  ultimately  sen¬ 
sible  in  every  quarter.  The  same 
pressure  falls,  in  the  end,  on  the 
manufacturer  and  labourer;  who, 
in  proportion  as  they  become  more 
and  more  enlightened,  will  be  sen¬ 
sible  how  much  they  suffer  bv  the 
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devastations  of  war ;  and,  in  their 
reluctance  to  labour  for  waste,  im¬ 
pose  restraints  on  those  rulers,  who 
would,  on  light  and  frivolous  pre¬ 
tences,  interrupt  the  course  of 
peace.  In  this  manner,  as  know¬ 
ledge  advances,  the  connection  of 
self-interest,  with  the  inviolability 
of  property  and  public  credit,  may 
be  expected  to  unite  and  harmonize- 
the  nations.” 

It  would  become  the  wisdom  of 
enlightened  legislators,  to  banish  all 
ideas  of  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  to  bend  their  united  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy  of  all : 
a  spirit  of  innovation  and  of  plun¬ 
der. 

It  must  be  owned,  that  it  would  be 
very  unsafe,  and  is  not  to  be  expec¬ 
ted,  that  any  one  nation  should 
throw  aside  its  arms,  and  trust 
merely  to  the  mantle  of  justice, 
while  all  or  any  of  its  neighbours, 
should  still  wear  the  coat  of  mail 
and  helmet :  yet,  it  is  the  duty  of 
all  governments,  as  the  interest  of 
all  nations,  to  pay  homage  to  the 
principles  of  reason  and  justice,  on 
which  alone  a  general  system  of 
political  power  is  to  be  founded ; 
and  that  nation  will shew  the  great¬ 
est  magnanimity,  as  well  as  wisdom, 
that,  on  these  principles,  shall  make 
the  first  advance  towards  universal 
pacification. 
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Predominancy  of  the  Republican  Tarty  in  France. — Influence  of  this  on 
Peace  with  Austria ,  and  War  with  England  — Avowed  Design  of  the 
Republic  toinvade ,  and  even  conquer  England  — Approved  and  applauded 
by  all  Parties . — Emissaries  employed  by  the  French,  in  different  Countries , 
to  sow  the  Seeds  of  Discontent ,  and  Revolt  from  their  respective  Govern - 
ments. — Interference  of  the  French  in  the  Affairs  of  Switzerland.- — French 
Troops  enter  into  the  Province  of  Basle. — French  Party  in  Switzerland. — 
And  Malcontents  in  all  the  different  Cantons „ — Preparations  of  the  French 
Republic  for  the  Invasion  of  Switzerland. — Conjectures  concerning  the  Mo¬ 
tives  that  were  at  the  Bottom  of  these. — Divisions  among  the  Cantons.— 
Popular  Decree  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Berne. — Admitting  the  principal 
Towns  and  Districts  into  a  Participation  of  the  Legislature.  — This  Prece¬ 
dent  adopted  by  Five  other  Cantons. — Tet  Jealousies  still  prevail,  and  Dis¬ 
tractions. — Solemn  Oath  taken  by  the  Five  United  Cantons  to  defend  their 
Country  to  the  last  Extremity * — -Tet  a  Number  of  French  Partizans ,  even 
in  the  Senate  of  Berne. — In  which  a  Majority  declares  for  entering  into  a 
friendly  Nego  elation,  and  making  Concessions  to  the  French  .—Heroic  Patri¬ 
otism  of  Steiguar. — Adopted  by  all  the  noble  Touth  of  Berne.  —  let  the 
Mode  of  Treaty  and  Concession  still  pursued  by  the  Supreme  Council. — Arti¬ 
fices  of  the  French  General,  Le  Brune. — Negoclations  between  the  Swiss 
and  French. — Who  insist  on  a  R  volution  in  the  Swiss  Government . — In¬ 
dignation  of  the  People  of  Switzerland . — The  Senate  of  Berne  send  Notice 
to  the  Swiss  General  that  he  was  at  Liberty  to  attack  the  Enemy. — Trea¬ 
cherous  Correspondence  of  certain  French  Partizans  with  the  French  Gene¬ 
ral. — Who  surprizes  the  Swiss  Army  in  the  Night. — -Perfidious  Practices 
of  Le  Brune. — The  Cities  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure  fail  into  the  Hands  of 
the  French. — -The  Retreat  of  the  Swiss  Army .  —  Which  makes  some  resolute 
Stands. —  Orders  issued  by  the  Government  of  Berne  for  a  general  Rising  of 
the  People. — Obeyed. — Consequences  of  that  Rising. — The  armed  Multitude, 
dissolve  the  established ,  and  appoint  a  provisional  Government. — • Decisive 
Battle  between  the  Swiss  and  French.  — Surrender  of  Berne. 


THErepublican  party,  inFrance, 
had  acquired  such  an  access- 
sionof  strength,  and  energy,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  events  that  mark¬ 
ed,  in  so  striking  a  manner,  the 
eighteenth  of  ITuctidor,  September 


fourth,  1797,  that  its  audacity  and. 
enterprizing  spirit  were  in  a  great! 
measure  revived.  They  had,  during 
some  of  the  preceding  months,  lain, 
as  it  were,  dormant  and  suspended, 
through  the  endeavours  of  the  more 

moderate 
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moderate  among  them,  to  introduce 
a^system  of  tranquillity  into  the  ma¬ 
nagement  of  public  affairs  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  to  calm 
that  restless  disposition  which  led 
them  to  create  and  ferment  endless 
agitations  wherever  their  power  or 
their  influence  extended.  But  those 
events  gave  a  new  turn  to  the 
politics  of  France.  The  rulers  of 
the  republic,  no  longer  thwarted 
by  the  formidable  opposition  that 
had  stood  in  the  way  of  the  vast 
designs  they  had  in  contemplation, 
resolved  now  to  pursue  them  with 
additional  vigour. 

The  negociations  for  peace,  be¬ 
tween  Austria  and  the  republic,  were 
Undoubtedly  accelerated  by  these 
events.  They  had  been  protracted 
from  the  middle  of  April  1797  to 
the  middle  of  October.  This  pro¬ 
crastination  was  attributed,  by  the 
zealous  republicans,  to  the  obstacles 
that  arose  on  the  part  of  the  Au¬ 
strian  negociators,  who  relied  upon 
a  great  change  of  circumstances  in 
their  favour  through  the  intrigues 
of  the  numerous  adherents  to  the 
royal  cause,  that  had  lately  been 
promoted  to  places  of  power  in 
the  republic,  and  some  of  whom 
were  at  the  head  of  the  opposition 
to  government,  and  made  a  cort 
spicuous  figure  as  membees  of  tire 
legislature  in  both  councils. 

But  all  the  expectations  they  had 
formed,  from  the  abilities  and  influ¬ 
ence  these  agents  of  the  royal  party 
had  acquired,  and  were  daily  in¬ 
creasing,  vanished  at  once  by  this 
sudden  downfal  of  their  chiefs.  It 
overthrew  all  the  schemes  which 
these  had  been  framing  with  so 
much  diligence  and  industry,  since 
the  election  of  the  new  third,  in 
the  month  of  June,  in  full  con¬ 
fidence  that,  aided  by  the  multi- 
Vo  lit 


tude  of  their  partizans  throughout 
France,  they  would  maintain  the 
ground  which  they  had  gained,  un¬ 
til  the  season  arrived  of  another 
election  of  a  third  part  of  the  legis* 
lative  body ;  when  they  doubted  not 
of  composing  altogether  so  clear  a 
majority,  that  no  legal  impediments 
could  arise  to  the  designs  they  had 
ultimately  in  view.  This  victory  of 
the  republicans  may  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  influenced  the 
pacification  concluded  at  Campo- 
Formio  :  hence  also  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  the  ruling  party,  to  break 
off  the  negociation  with  England, 
against  which,  now  that  it  was  de«> 
prived  of  its  Austrian  ally,  they 
presumed  they  should  be  able  to 
carry  on  as  successful  a  war  as  they 
had  done  with  the  other  members 
of  the  coalition. 

In  the  solemn  audience,  given  to 
Berthier  and  Monge,  the  former 
one  of  their  generals,  the  latter  one 
of  their  commissaries  in  Italy,  the 
project  of  an  invasion  of  England 
was  explicitly  avowed.  They  were 
sent,  by  Buonaparte,  with  the  defi¬ 
nitive  treaty  of  peace  between  the 
emperor  and  the  republic,  which 
they  formally  presented  to  the  di¬ 
rectory,  on  the  first  day  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  They  both  made  remarkable 
speeches  on  this  occasion  :  the  ge¬ 
neral  expatiated  on  the  victories 
obtained  by  the  French  armies  in 
Italy  ;  the  commissary  dwelt  on  the 
triumphant  situation  of  the  republic, 
which  had  crushed  all  its  enemies, 
of  whom  one  only  now  remained. 
This  enemy  was  England,  of  which 
Monge  comparedthepoliticsto  those 
of  Philip  Macedon,  the  father 
of  Alexander.  That  prinee  had 
undermined  the  liberty  of  the  Gie- 
cian  republics  through  bribery  and 
corruption  :  by  similar  means,  Eng- 
[C]  land 
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land  was  labouring  to  subvert  the 
liberties  of  France.  The  English 
government  arid  the  French  re¬ 
public  could  not,  he  thence  in¬ 
ferred,  subsist  together.  <c  Destroy 
therefore,  lie  'said,  a  government 
which  has  corrupted  the  morals  of 
the  whole  world,  hut  preserve  a 
nation  to  which  Europe  is  indebted 
for  so  great  a  degree  of  its  illumi¬ 
nation.  T)o  not  oppress  a  country 
that  has'  given  a  Newton  to ‘the 
universe.  Preserve  a  people  highly 
■respectable'  for  their  patriotism,  and 
worthy  of  a  better  government  : 
raise  them  to  the  dignity  of  a  free 
people  ;  complete  that  liberty  of 
which  they  are  so  fond,  and  restore 
them  to  their  natural  virtues  :  let 
the  English  people  exist with  glory ; 
let  them  be  the  rivals  of  the  French 
nation  :  let  them  both  eagerly  con¬ 
cur  in  spreading  new  lights,  and 
bringing  the  human  mind  to  per¬ 
fection  :  let  there  be  no  other  rival- 
ship  between  them,  than  who  shall 
most  contribute  to  the  happiness  of 
the  world.” 

Fie  concluded  this  remarkable 
discourse  by  hinting  that  France 
would  spread  the  flame  of  liberty  to 
Greece,  to  Egypt,  and  even  to  the 
'deserts  of  Arabia.  This,  indeed, 
wa.s,  in  the  usual  strain  of  most  of 
the  speeches  pronounced  on  public 
occasions  throughout  France.  The 
emancipation  of  all  nations,  from 
tyranny,  was  a  promise  which  they 
constantly  held  out,  as  a  sanction  to 
"  all  their  enterprizes,  and  as  a  motive 
which  was  to  justify  whatever  they 
had  done,  and  still  intended  to  do. 

Lareveiilere, at  thistime,  president 
of  the  directory,  confirmed,  in  his  ans¬ 
wer  to  Monge,the  sentiments  and  as¬ 
sertions  he  had  advanced, particular¬ 
ly  those relatingto  England,  to  which 
attributed  the  evil  discords  and 


the  calamities  that  France  had  suf¬ 
fered,  and  against  which  the  republic 
'ought  now  to  direct  its  last  blows. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  these 
effusions  of  republican  zeal,  the  de¬ 
termination  to  make  a  terrible  ex¬ 
ample  of  England,  to  use  their  own 
phrase,  was  evidently  apparent. 
Conquest  was  a  word  familiar  to 
them,  in  speaking  of  this  country, 
and  even  extermination  was'  occa¬ 
sionally  used.  They  considered, 
in  fact,  all  their  successes  as  prepa¬ 
ratory  to  this  their  last  and  greatest 
exploit.  It  was  represented  to  all 
Frenchmen  as  an  act  of  necessity, 
for  the  preservation  of  the  republic, 
and  as  an  achievement  that  would 
crown  France  with  glory,  with 
riches,  and  with  the  command  o£ 
the  whole  world. 

An  object  of  this  nature,  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  which  was,  at  the 
same  time,  described  as  within  rea¬ 
sonable  hope,  filled  the  imagination, 
not  only  of  the  multitude,  but  also 
of  the  superior  classes,  with  the 
most  flattering  ideas.  The  over¬ 
throw  of  Carthage  by  the  Romans, 
and  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  the  Norman,  were  cited 
as  cases  in  point ;  and  as  proofs  of 
the  practicability  of  such  an  attempt. 
In  the  keenest  desire  for  its  success, 
all  descriptions  of  people,  and  it  mar 
safely  be  affirmed  that  all  parties, 
most  eagerly  concurred,  without  ex¬ 
ception  of  republicans  or  of  royalists. 
The  ancient  animosity  of  the  French 
seemed,  on  this  occasion,  to  revive 
"with  additional  heat.  The  former  of 
the  parties  just  mentioned  considered 
the  English  as  meanly  jealous  of 
French  freedom,  and  apprehensive 
that  its  acquisition  would  enable 
France  to  attain  a  decided  superiority 
over  England,  in  arts,  in  commerce, 
aud  in  all  improvements.  The  latter 

looked 
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looked  upon  the  assistance  afforded 
by  England  to  the  royal  party,  as 
proceeding  from  no  other  motive 
than  a  mercenary  expectation  of 
being  rewarded,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbon  family,  with  the 
donation  of  some  of  the  French 
islands,  and  transmarine  possessions, 
and  with  some  commercial  advan¬ 
tages  in  France  itself.  While  both 
these  parties  concurred  in  ascribing 
the  most  selfish  motives  to  England 
for  its  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
their  country,  it  was  not  surprising 
that  the  long-rooted  antipathy  of  the 
natives  of  France  to  those  of  Eng- 
land,  should  supersede  the  conside¬ 
ration  of  the  detriment  accruing  to 
the  royal  cause,  bom  the  ruin  of  the, 
English,  even  in  the  royalists  them¬ 
selves.  National  pride  would  pre¬ 
fer,  to  what  they  might  hope  would 
only  prove  a  temporary  depression 
of  their  party,  the  permanent  fame 
and  aggrandizement  resulting  to 
France  from  so  vast  an  atchievement 
as  the  conquest  of  England. 

Ideas  of  this  kind  pervaded,  at 
thi3  period^  the  whole  mass  of  the 
French  nation,  and  wonderfully  con¬ 
tributed  to  preserve  the  spirits  of 
the  public,  midst  the  difficulties 
and  hardships  that  were  felt  by  all 
classes.  It  was  therefore  the  chief 
policy  of  the  government  to  incul¬ 
cate  the  firmest  persuasion,  that  the 
subjugation  of  this  country  was  an 
object  seriously  in  their  contempla¬ 
tion,  This  was  done  accordingly, 
and  an  emulation  was  thereby  ex¬ 
cited  that  visibly  operated  throb  gh- 
out  the  whole  community  ;  though 
it  may  justly  be  doubted,  whether 
.  the  directory  were  not,  m  the  mean 
time,  intimately-  convinced  of  the 
impracticability  of  such  an  under¬ 
taking  at  the  present  juncture,  even 
allowing  that  it  were  at  all  prac¬ 


ticable.  The  circumstances  of  the 
British  nation  were  such,  at  this 
time,  as  to  discourage  every  idea 
of  invasion.  Its  fleets  were  more 
numerous  than  at  any  past  period, 
and  manned  with  officers  and  sea¬ 
men  who  had  carried  victory  and 
terror  into  every  part  of  the  globe. 
The  two  recent  defeats  of  the 
Spanish  and  Dutch  fleets  were  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  memory  of  all  the  people 
in  Europe,  and  had  entirely  sunk  the 
spirit  of  those  two  nations.  They 
could  not  avoid  noticing,  at  the 
same  time,  that,  while  they  were 
compelled,  by  the  importunities, and 
almost  the  threats  of  the  French 
government,  to  venture  out  of  their 
harbours,  and  risk  an  engagement 
with  the  British  squadrons  awaiting 
them,  the  French  themselves  kept 
close  in  their  own  ports,  and  left 
their  allies  to  encounter  all  the 
danger.  But,  exclusive  of  its  navy, 
Great  Britain  was  in  a  state  of  the 
most  formidable  preparation,  at 
home,  against  any  foreign  attack. 
The  nation  was  firmly  united  in  a 
determination  to  oppose  all  inva¬ 
ders.  The  most  violent  in  their 
disapprobation  or  ministry,  and  their 
averseness  to  the  war,  still  retained 
that  laudable  attachment  to  their 
country,  which  will  always  induce 
true  patriots  to  side  even  with  the 
worst  ministers  against  an  invading 
enemy,  however  fair  and  plausible 
ki  his  pretences  and  .promises  to 
deliver  them  from  domestic  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  conduct  of  the  French 
to  those  people  who  had  received 
them  with  open  arms  had,  how¬ 
ever,  proved  so  contrary  to  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  these,  that  their  good 
faith  was  no  longer  to  be  relied  on,, 
and  none  were  inclined  to  give  them 
admittance,  hut  those  who  were 
utterly  unable  to  resist  them. 

[  C  2  j .  '  Com- 
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Completely  aware  of  this  dispo¬ 
sition  in  all  the  people  of  Europe, 
the  directory  was  now  convinced 
that  force  alone  was  the  instru¬ 
ment  to  be  henceforward  employed 
for  procuring  an  entrance  to  the 
French,  into  those  countries  that 
were  not  subject  to  strangers,  and 
whose  inhabitants,  from  long  and 
hereditary  habits  of obedience,  were 
attached  to  their  native  princes. 
Such  were  unwilling  to  change  their 
condition,  and  especially  to  trans¬ 
fer  their  allegiance  to  a  people 
of  whose  yoke  all  those  on  whom 
it  had  been  imposed,  made  heavy 
complaints,  and  which,  even  their 
warmest  adherents  in  those  coun¬ 
tries  they  had  revolutionized,  did 
not  find  so  light  as  their  fidelity 
to  French  principles  entitled  them 
to  expect. 

Influenced  by  these  motives,  the 
heads  of  the  republican  party  adopt¬ 
ed  that  system  which  had  hitherto 
made  the  basis  of  all  those  plans  on 
which  they  had  acted  most  success¬ 
fully.  This  was,  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  discontent,  at  their  respective 
governments,  among  those  classes 
that  had  most  to  get  by  confusions 
and  changes.  These  bei ng  obvious¬ 
ly  the  idle,  the  uuprincipled,  and 
the  unemployed  :  it  was  principally 
among  these  the  French  emissaries 
were  directed  to  exert  their  endea¬ 
vours  to  excite  dissatisfaction  at  their 
rulers,  and  their  modes  of  govern¬ 
ing,  together  with  a  des  ire  of  imi¬ 
tating  the  example  set  them  by  the 
people  of  France.  Here  they  were 
told,  that  every  man,  without  ex¬ 
ception,  was  on  the  clearest  level 
with  his  richest  and  highest  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  had  as  good  a  chance  of 
rising  to  honours  and  preferments, 
through  his  courage  and  abilities,  as 
an y  individuals  whatsoever,  how¬ 


ever  distinguished  by  their  birth, 
their  family  connections,  and  their 
opulence. 

As  it  was  by  holding  out  these 
allurements  to  the  French  them¬ 
selves,  that  the  founders  of  the  re¬ 
public  had  compassed  their  object ; 
and  as  they  had  employed  them, 
with  similar  success,  in  those  parts 
of  Europe,  where  they  had  now 
established  their  power,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  pursue  the  same  course  in 
those  countries  of  which  the  proxi¬ 
mity  seemed  to  invite  their  next 
exertions  of  this  kind.  Having 
succeeded  in  the  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands,  in  the  Seven  Provinces,  in 
Savoy,  and  in  a  large  portion  of 
Italy,  they  indulged  the  hope  of 
being  no  less  successful  in  a  country 
which  lay  as  near  to  them  as  any, 
but  of  which  the  principal  inhabit 
tants  had  hitherto,  by  much  pru¬ 
dence  and  perseverance,  preserved 
its  independence,  amidst  a  variety 
of  endeavours,  incessantly  exerted 
by  the  French,  and  their  partizans, 
to  introduce  the  principles  that 
brought  about  the  revolution,  and, 
thereby,  to  overthrow  the  establish¬ 
ed  government. 

This  country  was  Switzerland, 
to  which  the  French  revolutionists 
had  long  cast  a  wishful  eye,  as  an 
acquisition,  that  would  eminent¬ 
ly  contribute  to  strengthen  their 
cause.  Until  the  monarchy  of 
France  was  destroyed,  the  alliance 
subsisting  of  old  between  it  and  the 
Swiss  cantons  still  continued  j  but, 
on  its  destruction,  in  1/92,  the  re¬ 
publican  party,  full  of  resentment, 
at  the  zeal  displayed  by  the  Swiss, 
in  favour  of  tfle  royal  cause,  was  not 
long  in  manifesting  the  intentions 
they  harboured  respecting  that  peo¬ 
ple.  While  the  fate  of  the  French 
republic  remained  uncertain,  it  re¬ 
frained 
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trained  from  direct  attempts  to 
breed  confusions  in  Switzerland; 
but,  as  soon  as  fortune  had  declared 
#o  decisively  for  France.,  that  no 
doubts  could  be  entertained  of  its 
capacity  to  resist  all  foreign  ene¬ 
mies,  the  convention  began  to  as¬ 
sume  a  tone  of  authority  and  pre- 
sumption  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Switzerland,  that  struck  the  cantons 
with  the  deepest  alarm.  It  did  not 
pretend  to  a  direct  assumption  of 
power;  but  embarrassed  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  by  interfering  in  them 
as  a  party  concerned,  and  liable  to 
be  affected  by  their  conduct.  On 
this  pretext,  there  were  few  cases 
©f  importance  wherein  they  did  not 
represent  themselves  materially  in¬ 
terested,  and  claim,  on  this  ground, 
the  right  of  participating  in  their 
cognizance  and  decision. 

After  laying  aside,  for  the  present, 
the  design  it  had  so  explicitly  and 
so  loudly  proclaimed,  of  invading 
England,  but  of  which  it  still  made 
&  strong  avowal,  the  directory  came 
to  a  determination  of  turning  its 
arms  to  Switzerland.  It  began  by 
causing  violent  complaints  against 
the  head  of  the  canton  of  Berne, 
to  be  inserted  in  the  official  publi¬ 
cations  of  the  French  government. 
Several  of  its  most  active  agents 
were  secretly  dispatched  into  that 
and  other  cantons,  in  order  to  re¬ 
connoitre  the  dispositions  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  in  general,  and  to  propa¬ 
gate  among  them  those  political 
doctrines  which  they  had  already 
found  means  to  spread  throughout 
a  considerable  portion  of  that  na¬ 
tion. 

The  Swiss  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  explicitly  accused  of  having 
been  officially  instrumental  in  se¬ 
conding  every  intrigue  within  their 
fea«h,  to  the  detriment  of  the  repub- 
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lie ;  particularly,  of  giving  open  and 
constant  encouragement  to  the  emi¬ 
grants  of  all  descriptions,  whether 
priests  or  nobles,  in  military  or  civil 
employments :  the  more  violent 
these  appeared  against  their  coun¬ 
try,  the  more  favourable  was  their 
reception,  and  the  more  respectful 
their  treatment.  These  denuncia¬ 
tions  filled  the  papers,  published 
under  the  authority,  or  the  auspices, 
of  the  ruling  powers,  and  were 
looked  upon  as  preludes  and  in¬ 
timations  of  their  subsequent  in¬ 
tentions  relative  to  the  government* 
of  Switzerland. 

The  directory  proceeded  at  length 
to  an  open  avowal  of  its  hostile  de¬ 
terminations,  by  insisting  peremp# 
torily  on  the  expulsion  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  envoy  to  the  Swiss  cantons, 
Mr.  Wickham.  The  pretence  for 
this  insulting  measure  was,  that  he 
had,  under  a  fictitious  name,  sup¬ 
ported,  with  English  money,  the 
intrigues  and  machinations  carried 
on  between  the  French  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  their  associates  in  France; 
one  of  the  consequences  of  which 
was  the  seduction  of  general  Piche- 
gru  from  his  allegiance,  and  his  en¬ 
tering  into  a  conspiracy  against  the 
republic.  This  charge  was  ground¬ 
ed  upon  the  discoveries  which,  they 
alleged,  had  been  made  in  a  secret 
correspondence  that  had  been  infer# 
cepted  by  general  Moreau. 

The  canton  of  Berne,  alarmed 
at  so  unprecedented  an  assumption 
of  dictatorial  authority  over  a  free 
state,  sent  a  remonstrance  to  the  di¬ 
rectory  :  but  those  who  brought  it 
were  treated  with  that  haughtiness 
which  had  of  late  characterized  the 
French  government  in  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  states.  They  were 
ordered  to  leave  France ;  and  they 
returned  to  Switzerland,  fully  con- 
[C  3]  vinced* 
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vinced,  that  the  directory  harbour¬ 
ed  the  most  hostile  designs  against 
their  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  Mr.  Wick¬ 
ham  informed  the  government  of 
Berne,  that  he  had  received  letters 
of  recall.  This  happily  terminated 
the  difference,  and  put  it  out  of  the 
directory’s  power  to  proceed  to 
those  extremities  which  might  have 
been  the  result  of  a  refusal  to  dis¬ 
miss  the  British  minister.  But 
though  the  moderation  and  pru¬ 
dence  that  dictated  this  measure  pre¬ 
served,  for  the  present,  this  canton, 
and  the  others  in  its  alliance,  from 
a  rupture  with  France,  it  was  obvi¬ 
ous,  that  the  latter  was  determined 
to  seize  the  first  pretext  that  offered, 
to  break  with  the  Helvetic  body. 

In  order  to  provoke  it  to  active 
resentment,  by  some  step  too  arro¬ 
gant  to  be  borne  by  a  high  spirited 
people,  the  directory  gave  oiders 
to  its  troops  on  the  frontiers  of 
Switzerland  to  take  possession  of 
that  part  of  the  territory  of  Basle 
which  was  subject  to  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  cantons.  This  was  a 
positive  contravention  of  a  treaty, 
by  which  this  territory  was  secured 
to  them.  Unwilling  to  come  to  an 
open  quarrel,  notwithstanding  this 
outrageous  violation  of  their  rights, 
they  had  recourse  to  pacific  negoti¬ 
ations,  hoping  thereby  to  put  an 
end  to  all  pretences  for  complaint 
on  the  part  of  France.  But.  the  re¬ 
volutionary  spirit  that  had  now 
spread  from  thence  into  the  border¬ 
ing  parts  of  Switzerland  soon  lighted 
up  a  flame  that  they  were  not  able 
to  extinguish. 

The  canton  of  Berne  had  long 
been  a  peculiar  object  of  aversion 
to  the  French  republicans.  Its  go¬ 
vernment  was  a  pure  and' a  lofty 
aristocracy.  It  had  even,  at  the 


first  breaking  out  of  the  revolution, 
undisguisedly  and  warmly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Lewis 
XVI.  and  explicitly  forbidden 
the  Swiss  in  the  service  of  France 
from  manifesting  any  good  will  to 
his  opponents.  On  the  fatal  tenth 
of  August,  the  Swiss  guards  acted 
an  open  and  decisive  part  in  his  fa¬ 
vour.  On  many  other  occasions 
this  canton,  which  was  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive,  populous,  and  rich  of  any, 
and  possessed  a  commanding  influ¬ 
ence  over  them  all,  had  exerted  its 
utmost  power,  in  opposition  to  the 
views  of  the  French  republicans,  as 
far  as  it  consisted  with  the  rules  of 
neutrality.  , 

But,  exclusive  of  the  enmity  of 
these,  a  party  subsisted,  both  in  this 
and  the  other  cantons,  notoriously 
inimical  to  the  aristocratical  forms 
of  government  established  in  most 
of  them.  This  party  had  made  a 
silent  progress  ever  since  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  first  national  assembly, 
the  construction  of  which,  as  being 
a  mixture  of  the  commons  as  well 
as  of  the  nobles  of  France,  it  ap¬ 
plauded  as  the  wisest  system  of  go¬ 
vernment.  These  democratic  ideas 
were  highly  offensive  to  the  ruling 
families  in  Switzerland,  and  several 
of  their  abettors  were  severely  pu¬ 
nished  for  avowing  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  disseminate  them  among  their 
countrymen,  k  was  not  surprising, 
for  this  reason,  that  the  French  re¬ 
publicans,  whose  constitution  was  a 
pure  democracy,  should  conceive  so 
violent  a  hatred  to  the  aristocracies 
prevailing  in  Switzerland,  and  de¬ 
termine  to  overthrow  them  on  the 
first  opportunity. 

Elated  with  the  humiliation  of 
the  house  of  Austria,  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  Italy,  and  the  erection  of  so 
many  republics  on  the  ruins  of  mo¬ 
narchical 
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narchical  or  aristocrat!  cal  govern¬ 
ments,  the  directory  thought  the  pe¬ 
riod  was  come  for  revolutionizing, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  countries 
of  which  the  Swiss  confederacy  coiw 
sisted.  Besides  the  general  motive 
of  gratifying  their  resentment,  and 
extending  their  power,  they  were 
farther  stimulated  by  the  pres¬ 
sing  requests  of  the  numerous  mal¬ 
contents  in  the  different  cantons, 
who  represented  the  enterprize  as 
attended  with  little  difficulty,  from 
the  divided  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  zeal  and  vigour  with  which 
they  would  be  seconded  by  the 
multitude  of  their  adherents. 

Emboldened  by  these  representa¬ 
tions,  and  still  more  by  the  security 
derived  from  the  pacification  with 
Austria,  against;  the  opposition  they 
would  certainly  have  experienced 
on  the  part  of  that  power,  they  now 
earnestly  prepared  for  the  invasion 
of  Switzerland.  The  intentions  of 
the  directory  did  not  long  continue 
secret ;  but  the  Swiss,  relying  on 
their  native  bravery,  and  on  the 
numbers  of  their  countrymen  ex¬ 
pert  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  trained 
in  foreign  services,  were  confident 
that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  they 
would  meet  it  with  so  formidable  a 
mass  of  resolute  and  experienced 
soldiers,  that  the  French  would  be 
incapable  of  forcing  an  entrance 
into  Switzerland. 

But  there  were  others  who  eager¬ 
ly  advised  them  not  to  waiftiil  the 
approach  of  the  French,  but  on  the 
contrary  to  march  immediately  into 
France  with  all  the  strength  they 
were  able  to  collect.  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  Switzerland  could  easily  fur¬ 
nish  an  immense  ay  my  of  hardy, 
courageous,  and  well  disciplined 
men.  .Nothing  was,  at. the  same 
time,  more  probable,  than  that,  the 
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the  frontiers  of  France,  they  would 
be  joined  by  Multitudes :  their  high 
reputation  for  valour,  the  long  and 
s  i  n  cere  fr  ie  n  d  s  h  i  p  su  b  si  s  t  i  n  g  b  etwee  n 
the  French  and  the  Swiss,  the  cer¬ 
tainty  that  these  could  possibly  have' 
no  other  motive  for  entering  France 
than  to  assist  the  royal  cause  5  these 
considerations,  added  to  the  detesta¬ 
tion  in  which  numbers,  neutral  as 
to  the  form  of  government,  still 
held  the  present  rulers,  on  account 
of  their  obstinate  continuance  of  the 
war,  against  the  repeated  wishes  of 
the  nation  for  peace,  would,  in  a 
few  days,  swell  their  numbers  to  so 
decisive  a  superiori  ty  to  those  of  the 
opposite  party,  that  it  would  neces¬ 
sarily  become  intimidated,  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  compromise  matters.  But, 
were  hostilities  to  take  place,  the 
likelihood  of  success,  on  the  side  of 
so  immense  a  force,  ought  to  encou- 
rage  them  to  proceed  with  the  most 
unshaken  vigour  :  the  smallest  ad¬ 
vantages  would  decide  a  great  deal. 
Nothing  but  terror  contained  mul¬ 
titudes  j  if  that  were  removed,  or  on¬ 
ly  diminished,  insurrections  against 
the  tyranny  exercised  by  govern¬ 
ment  over  all  those  whom  they  in 
the  least,  suspected  of  disaffection, 
would  quickly  multiply,  and  the 
republican  party  be  brought  into 
greater  danger  than  it  had  ever  yet 
experienced. 

These  surmises  were  not  ill  f  ound¬ 
ed  .  The  prodigality  of  treasure,  and 
the  profusion  of  blood,  of  which  the 
directory  seemed  to  take  no  account, 
when  engaged  in  any  undertaking 
on  which  their  hopes  and  wishes 
were  keenly  set,  had  deeply  dis¬ 
gusted  the  generality  of  people. 
The  republicans  themselves  disap¬ 
proved  of  the  readiness  with  which 
the  directory,  plunged  so  precipi- 
[  C  4  ]  tately 
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lately  into  quarrels  with  the  sur¬ 
rounding  nations,  as  if  it  were  not 
possible  for  the  fortune  of  war  to 
change  in  favour  of  the  enemies  of 
the  republic. 

But,  secure  in  the  attachment  of 
the  different  armies,  and  especially 
of  their  commanders,  the  directory 
was  irrevocably  intent  on  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Switzerland.  Their  parti¬ 
sans  gave  out  every  where,  that, 
next  to  England,  no  country  con¬ 
tained  so  much  of  the  money  and 
treasure,  exported  from  France  by 
the  emigrants,  as  the  thirteen  can¬ 
tons  :  but  their  opponents  no  less 
firmly  averred,  that  this  undertaking 
was  principally  founded  on  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  finding  employment  for 
that  prodigious  mass  of  fighting  men 
in  France,  who  were  become  unfit 
for  any  other  occupation,  and  with¬ 
out  the  help  of  which  government 
was  well  known  to  dread  its  instant 
annihilation.  'Some  political  specu¬ 
lators  asserted,  at  the  same  time,  that 
the  directory  did  not  venture  on  a 
proceeding  of  such  magnitude  as  the 
conquest  of  Switzerland,  without 
having  previously  obtained  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  the  imperial  court,  to 
which  the  republic  of  Venice  had 
been  sacrificed,  chiefly  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  suffered,  without  mo¬ 
lestation  or  hindrance,  to  fill  up  this 
part  of  the  French  plan  of  Euro¬ 
pean  politics. 

The  artifice  and  machination  used 
by  the  French  government,  on  this 
occasion,  was  of  more  service  to 
them  than  upon  any  preceding  one. 
As  a  vast  proportion  of  the  Swiss 
nation  was  originally  of  French  ex¬ 
traction,  those,  for  the  most  part, 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  a 
people  from  which  they  gloried  to 
be  the  descendants.  They  origi¬ 
nated  chiefly  from  the  refugees  of 


France,  driven  from  their  country 
by  the  persecution  of  those  who 
professed  the  reformed  religion,  after 
it  had  been  abolished  by  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  edict  of  Nants,  by 
Lewis  XIV.  in  1685.  As  these 
refugees  did  not  come  empty  handed 
to  Switzerland,  they  were  very  fa¬ 
vourably  received  j  and,  as  numbers 
of  them  were  individuals  of  con¬ 
siderable  property,  they  soon  ac¬ 
quired,  and  transmitted  to  their  pos¬ 
terity,  great  influence  and  weight 
in  that  country.  It  was  among  these 
the  interests  of  France  found  the 
most  active  and  able  supporters. 

In  addition  to  these,  many  there 
were  who  pretended  to  be  emi¬ 
grants  of  the  royal  party,  but  in  fact 
were  emissaries  and  spies,  sent  by 
the  directory  to  inspect,  and  to  give 
them  notice  of  all  that  passed  in 
Switzerland.  Through  their  secret 
instigations,  several  places  adopted 
the  system  first  used  in  Fiance,  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolu¬ 
tion:  they  issued  publications,  com¬ 
plaining  of  grievances,  and  attri¬ 
buting  them  to  imperfections  in  the 
form  of  government,  recommending 
alterations,  and  intermixing  their 
performances  with  praises  of  the 
French  precedents  in  the  like  mat¬ 
ters.  This  practloe  having  con¬ 
tinued  a  long  time,  before  the  pro¬ 
jected  attempt  from  France,  with¬ 
out  being  repressed,  emboldened  the 
malcontents  to  speak  without  re¬ 
straints  but  they  now  went  such 
lengths,  that  the  secret  council  of 
Berne,  in  the  territory  of  which  can¬ 
ton  these  places  were  situated,  sent 
commissaries  to  put  a  stop  to  their 
proceedings ;  but  they  discovered, 
on  their  arrival,  that  it  would  he 
dangerous  to  carry  their  orders  into 
execution.  The  malcontents  had 
formed  50  strong  a  party,  that  they 
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openly  bade  defiance  to  the  com¬ 
missaries,  at  whose  doors  they 
threw  insulting  hand-bills,  and  red 
caps,  hinting  thereby  their  deter¬ 
mination  to  abide  by  revolutionary 
principles.  As  the  commissaries 
did  not  dare  to  resent  this  affront, 
the  audacity  of  the  malcontents  in¬ 
creased,  and  they  gave  the  French 
to  understand,  that  their  enemies  in 
Switzerland  were  wholly  spiritless, 
and  that  the  whole  country  was 
ripe  for  a  revolution. 

The  part  of  Switzerland  wherein 
the  French  began  their  military  ope¬ 
rations,  was  the  country  of  Vaud, 
bordering  on  that  part  of  France 
formerly  called  Franche  Comte.  A 
large  division  of  the  French  forces 
marched  thither,  towards  the  close 
of  December,  1797.  This  country 
was  become  the  receptacle  of  all 
the  malcontents  in  the  thirteen  can¬ 
tons.  Here  they  first  set  up  the 
standard  of  open  resistance,  and 
held,  on  the  7th  of  January,  1798, 
an  assembly  of  the  representatives 
of  that  district,  elected  according 
to  the  French  plan.  These  sent  a 
formal  deputation  to  Paris,  to  tes¬ 
tify  their  devotion  to  the  republic  of 
France,  and  to  claim  its  assistance 
against  the  enemies  of  their  liberty. 
These  enemies  were  the  residue  of 
their  countrymen,  but  particularly 
the  cantons  of  Berne,  Zurich,  Lu¬ 
cerne,  Fribourg,  and  Soleure,  the 
most  considerable  members  of  the 
Helvetic  body,  and  those  that  act¬ 
ed  the  most  decided  part  on  this 
important  occasion. 

As  soon  as  they  were  apprized 
of  the  movements  of  general  Me¬ 
nard,  who  commanded  the  French 
troops  that  had  made  the  irruption 
into  the  country  of  Vaud,  they  mus¬ 
tered  a  force  fully  sufficient  to  cope 
with  that  under  his  command;  but 
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they  unhappily  placed  at  the  head 
of  their  military,  a  man  totally  un¬ 
qualified  for  such  a  station..  His 
name  was  Veiss,  and  he  was  reputed 
a  skilful  officer  ;  but  he  was  a  warm 
admirer  of  the  French,  and  little 
disposed  to  act  against  them  with 
requisite  energy.  He  suffered  them 
to  debark  from  the  Lake  of  Ge¬ 
neva,  [on  the  territory  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  without  resistance,  and  retired 
before  them  without  striking  a  sin¬ 
gle  blow.  In  consequence  of  this 
feeble  conduct,  he  was  dismissed, 
and  general  Erlach,  a  man  of 
unsuspected  attachment  to  his 
country,  and  an  excellent  officer, 
was  appointed  to  succeed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  assembly, 
held  by  the  malcontents  in  the  coun¬ 
try  of  Vaud,  solemnly  demanded  of 
the  cantons,  the  abolition  of  what 
they  styled  the  oligarchy,  absolute 
equality  of  rights  for  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Helvetia,  the  formation  of 
a  better  constitution,  full  toleration 
and  religious  liberty,  and  that  the 
whole  of  Switzerland  should  be 
formed  inio  one  political  body. 

The  assembly  was  prompted  tn 
make  these  demands,  by  the  advan¬ 
tageous  position  of  the  French  in 
the  country  of  Vaud.  It  was  in  the 
complete  occupancy  of  general  Le~ 
brune,  who  had  seized  on  all  the 
military  magazines  of  stores  and 
provisions,  and  put  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  under  contributions,  from  which 
neither  the  friends  nor  the  foes  of 
the  French  were  exempted. 

These  hostile  proceedings  struck 
the  Swiss  diet,  assembled  at  Arau, 
with  the  deepest  alarm.  The  situa¬ 
tion  of  Switzerland  was  the  more 
critical,  that  the  members  of  the 
diet  were  divided  in  their  opinions 
what  measures  to  adopt.  Of  the 
thirteen  cantons,  live  were  deci¬ 
sively 
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sively  fora  vigorous  opposition  to 
the  French,,  and  eight  as  obstinately 
against  it.  Of  the  former  opinion, 
was  the  canton  of  Berne,,  once  the 
head  and  leader  of  the  Helvetic 
confederacy*  but  now,  through  the 
intrigues  of  France,  deprived  of  its 
former  influence,  and  abandoned 
by  all  but  the  four  cantons  of  Fri¬ 
bourg,  Sole  are,  Zurich,  and  Lu¬ 
cerne.  These,  however,  were  the 
principal;  and,  had  they  remained 
firmly  united,  it  was  confidently  be¬ 
lieved  they  would  have  been  able  to 
withstand,  successfully,  all  the  at¬ 
tempts  of  the  French  to  reduce  them. 

The  supreme  council  of  Berne, 
intimidated  by  the  powerful  assist¬ 
ance  sent  by  the  directory  to  the 
support  of  the  malcontents,  readily 
granted  their  demands.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  the  eruption  of  hos¬ 
tilities.  An  affray  happened,  in 
which  a  French  soldier  was  killed. 
General  Menard,  who  commanded 
the  French,  thought  proper  to  con¬ 
strue  this  into  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  immediately  put  his  forces  in 
motion.  In  order  to  obtain  a  recon¬ 
ciliation,  the  supreme  council  di¬ 
rected  that  those  who  had  slain  the 
French  soldier  should  be  delivered 
up  to  the  general,  with  whom  they 
entered  into  negociations.  They 
were  in  a  great  measure  impelled  to 
these  concessions,  by  the  apprehen¬ 
sions  arising  from  the  conduct  of 
Marigaud,  the  French  envoy,  who 
not  only  fomented  the  discontents 
of  the  opponents  to  government, 
but  demanded  the  release  of  some 
people  who  had  been  arrested  for 
treason,  claiming  them  as  allies  of 
France. 

But  conciliatory  measures  were 
lost  upon  him,  and  he  still  persitsed 
in  his  treacherous  practices.  Nor 
did  the  negociation  answer  the  end 
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which  they  had  proposed.  Finding, 
therefore,  that  the  contest  must  be 
decided  by  the  sword,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Berne  resolved  previously 
to  ingratiate  itself  with  the  public, 
by  taking  a  step,  which,  as  it  had 
long  been  desired  by  the  people  at 
large,  they  doubted  not  would  ren¬ 
der  them  popular,  and  unite  all  par¬ 
ties  in  the  common  defence  of  their 
country.  In  this  expectation  they 
passed  a  decree,  by  which  the  prin¬ 
cipal  towns  and  districts  in  the  can-! 
ton  were  empowered  to  elect  fifty 
members  to  seats  in  the  sovereign 
council.  They  took  them  accord¬ 
ingly  in  the  beginning  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  the  precedent  was  imme¬ 
diately  adopted  by  the  cantons  of 
Zurich,  Fribourg,  Lucerne,  So- 
leure,  and  Schaff hausen.  Happy  it 
would  have  been  for  Switzerland, 
had  this  measure  been  taken  long 
before.  It  now  came  too  late.  The 
numerous  emissaries  of  France,  scat¬ 
tered  over  all  Switzerland,  easily 
persuaded  the  people  that  their  ru¬ 
lers  had  condescended  to  take  this 
step,  not  through  patriotism,  but 
apprehension,  that  the  country 
would  no  longer  submit  to  their 
monopoly  or  power,  and  shortly 
compel  them  to  resign  it.  This 
surmise  being  well  founded,  the  jea¬ 
lousies  entertained  of  them  still 
subsisted,  and  the  government  was 


still  distracted  by  parties  that  final¬ 
ly  wrought  its  destruction. 

The  sovereign  councils  of  Berne, 
in  order  to  give  an  example  of  firm¬ 
ness,  on  this  critical  emergency, 
published,  on  the  last  day  of  Janu¬ 
ary,  1798,  a  declaration,  in  which 
the  ■member's personally  bound  them¬ 
selves,  by  a  solemn  oath,  to  defend 
their  country  to  the  last  extremity 
Nor- were  the  five  cantons  that  sided 
with  this  one,  in  the  least  backward 
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to  employ  all  the  means  in  their 
power,  and  to  incur  every  danger 
for  the  same  purpose. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  ap¬ 
pearances  of  a  fixed  determination 
to  oppose  the  French,  they  had  a 
number  of  partisans,  even  in  the  se¬ 
nate  of  Berne  itself.  Some  approved 
of  their  system  'of  equality,  and  were 
not  averse  to  admit  ot  a  pure  demo¬ 
cracy,  thinking  thereby  to  satisfy 
all  parties:  others, hoped,  by  enter¬ 
ing  into  a>  friendly  negotiation,  to 
prevail  upon  them  to  desist  from 
hostile  measures,  and  to  conclude  a 
pacification  upon  equitable  terms. 
Actuated  by  these  motives,  and  de¬ 
spairing,  at  the  same  time,  to  resist 
an  enemy,  who  had  overcome  so 
many  more  powerful  opponents,  the 
majority  declared  for  conciliatory 
measures,  and  thought  it  more  pru¬ 
dent  to  make  the  concessions  re¬ 
quired  by  the  French,  than  to  exas¬ 
perate  them  by  a  refusal.  Those 
who  differed  from  the  majority,  as¬ 
serted,  that  the  real  views  of  the 
French  were  to  destroy  the  liberty 
and  independence  of  Switzerland, 
and  to  rule  it  as  a  conquered  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  pretext  of  ameliora¬ 
ting  its  constitution.  It  was,  there¬ 
fore,  the  duty  of  the  Swiss  nation 
to  imitateits  brave  ancestors,  and  to 
contend  for  its  freedom  as  they  had 
done,  by  displaying  a  manly  resolu¬ 
tion  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood, rather  than  submit  to  be  their 
subjects:  thepeopleof  Switzerland, 
it  was  boldly  affirmed >  were  desirous 
to  come  forward,  and  preserve  their 
country  from  a  foreign  yoke,  and 
even  reproached  their  governors  for 
not  calling  upon  them  for  their  sup¬ 
port,  in  so  just  a  cause,  and  when 
they  shewed  themselves  so  ready 
and  eager  to.  venture  their  lives  in 
its  defence.  Such  was  the  language 


[«7 

of  the  resolute  minority  headed  by 
the  intrepid  Stciguar.  His  eloquence 
carried  such  energy  and  conviction, 

O  J  * 

that  a  determination  was  formed  to 
collect  the  whole  mass  of  the  Swiss 
•nation,  able  to  bear  arms,  and  with 
it  to  fall  immediately  upon  the 
French.  But  this  bold  resolution, 
.suggested  and  taken  up  in  the  heat 
of  patriotic  enthusiasm,  soon  gave 
way  to  the  representations  of  the 
more  timorous,  whose  advice,  en¬ 
forced  by  superiornumbers,  brought 
the  hesitating  assembly  back  to  the 
submissive  measures  at  first  adopted. 

Stung  with  indignation  at  the 
corruption  or  the  pusillanimity  of 
his  degenerate  countrymen,  as  he 
did  not  scruple  to  express  himself, 
the  brave  and  dauntless  Steimuar 
tnrew  up  his  civil  f  unctions,  and  re¬ 
paired  to  the  army,  commanded  by 
Erlach,  resolved  to  share  the  destiny 
of  his  friend,  and,  in  his  own 
words,  to  perish,  sooner  than  give 
up  the  honour  of  his  country. 

The  example  of  this  venerable 
old  gentleman  had  a  remarkable  in¬ 
fluence  on  the  youths  of  all  the  re¬ 
putable  families  in  the  canton  of 
Berne.  They  followed  him  to  the 
army,  full  of  the  same  spirit  that 
animated  him,  and  alike  determined 
not  to  survive  the  subjugation  of 
•their  country.  A  farther  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  patriotic  determina¬ 
tion  was,  that  it  excited  numbers, 
in, all  classes,  to  imitate  them.  The 
reinforcements  procured  by  these 
means  to  the  army  of  general  Erlach, 
rendered  it  so  considerable,  that, 
justly  relying  on  the  bravery  and 
loyalty  of  those  of  which  it  con¬ 
sisted,  he  warmly  solicited  the  per¬ 
mission  to  attack  the  French  with¬ 
out  any  farther  delay. 

Still,  however,  the  timidity  that 
presided  over  the  Swiss  councils, 

could 
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could  not  be  overcome  by  these 
proofs  of  national  courage  and  pa¬ 
triotism,  Treaty  and  concession 
appeared  preferable  to  all  other  me¬ 
thods  of  terminating  the  difference 
with  France.  A  negociation,  ac¬ 
companied  with  an  armistice,  was 
accordingly  opened  with  general 
Brune,  the  successor  to  Menard,  in 
the  command,  and  whose  #ecret 
partisans  among  the  Swiss,  gave 
him  out  as  a  man  of  the  strictest  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  particularly  inclined  to 
pacific  measures. 

But  the  truth  was,  that  instead  of 
harbouring  those  peaceable  inten¬ 
tions  so  industriously  attributed  to 
him,  his  principal  end  in  negocia- 
ting,  was  to  gain  time  sufficient  for 
reinforcements  to  arrive,  before  he 
carried  his  ultimate  designs  into 
execution.  The  Swiss  army,  com¬ 
manded  by  Erlach,  appeared  so 
strong,  and  well  ordered,  and  so  re¬ 
solutely  disposed,  that  he  did  not 
think  it  altogether  safe  to  attack 
it,  till  his  own  had  received  the  ad¬ 
ditions  that  were  to  be  made  to  it 
from  the  French  armies  in  Italy. 

The  negociations  were  carried  on 
in  the  mean  while,  precisely  in  the 
style  and  manner  peculiar  to  the 
French,  since  the  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cesses  every  where  attending  their 
arms.  They  positively  insisted  on 
such  new  arrangements  in  the  Swiss 
government,  as  amounted  to  a  total 
change  of  their  constitutions,  and  a 
substitution  of  another  on  the  plan 
of  their  own.  They  required  also 
the  expulsion  of  those  individuals 
inimical  to  their  designs,  and  finally 
demanded  a  large  pecuniary  con¬ 
tribution. 

Exasperated  at  such  requisitions, 
the  people  of  Switzerland  publicly 
testified  their  averseness  to  comply 
with  them#  Multitudes  crowded 


from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  the 
city  of  Berne,  with  offers  of  service, 
and  requesting  to  be  led  against  the 
French.  Such  was  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  the  numbers  that 
were  now  under  arms,  that  the  se¬ 
nate  was  unable  to  deny  their  re¬ 
quest.  Notice  was  accordingly  sent 
to  general  Erlach,  that  he  was  at 
liberty  to  attack  the  enemy  on  the 
expiration  of  the  armistice,  on  the 
second  of  March.  This  decision  of 
the  senate,  which  took  place  on  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February,  was  im¬ 
mediately  communicated  to  the 
French  general,  by  his  secret  parti¬ 
sans.  He  prepared,  inconsequence, 
to  anticipate  the  attack  intended, 
and  to  fall  upon  the  Swiss  army, 
when  it  should  be  totally  unpre¬ 
pared. 

The  more  securely  to  compass 
this  point,  he  proposed  new  confer¬ 
ences  for  the  settlement  of  differ¬ 
ences.  His  partisans  supported  this 
proposal,  as  preferable  to  the  danger 
attendinghostilities,andas  the  more 
eligible,  that  a  refusal  might  enable 
the  French  to  [accuse  the  Swiss  of 
not  being  sincere,  in  expressing 
their  desire  for  an  accommodation. 
These  arguments  prevailed,  and  the 
authority  given  to  general  Erlach 
was  withdrawn,  contrary  to  the 
sense  of  a  large  proportion  of  the 
senators.  These,  however,  conti¬ 
nued  to  make  such  urgent  and  con¬ 
vincing  remonstrances  on  the  impro¬ 
priety  of  recalling  this  authority, 
that  it  was  again  renewed  on  the 
first  of  March.  Thisbeing  the  very 
eve  of  the  day,  when  the  armistice 
expired,  the  French  faction,  in  the 
senate,  dreading  the  consequence 
to  their  friends,  exerted  them¬ 
selves  so  effectually,  that  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Swiss  general  were 
again  repealed,  as  inconsistent  with 
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the  pacific  negociations  now  on 
foot. 

The  F rench  general  lost  not  a  mo¬ 
ment  in  profiting  of  this  backward¬ 
ness  in  the  Swiss  councils,  to  adopt 
decisive  measures.  He  assailed,  by 
surprize,  the  Swiss  army  during  the 
night  of  the  first  of  March.  Though 
attacked  unawares,  the  Swiss  de¬ 
fended  themselves  with  so  much 
bravery,  that  the  French  would  have 
been  repulsed,  had  not  treachery 
come  to  their  assistance.  An  officer, 
high  in  command  in  the  Swiss  ar¬ 
my,  abandoned  his  charge,  and  fled  : 
this  sudden  desertion  spread  univer¬ 
sal  alarm  and  discouragement.  The 
Swiss  army  retreated  to  Fribourg, 
which  it  was  forced  to  evacuate. 
Here  the  French  were  guilty  of  great 
enormities.  Mr.  Verrer,  avoyer  of 
this  place,  a  man  of  the  most  re- 
apectable character,  was  one  of  those 
who  fell  in  fighting  for  his  country. 
After  shamefully  mangling  his  dead 
body,  they  fixed  his  head  on  a  pike, 
and  carried  it  about  the  city,  to  ter¬ 
rify  all  those  who  dared  to  make 
$ny  resistance. 

The  city  of  Soleure  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French  at  the  same  time 
as  Fribourg :  but  the  taking  of  So¬ 
leure  was  attended  with  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  deceit  and  perfidy  on 
th<i  part  of  the  French.  General 
Shawenburg,  who  commanded  that 
division  of  their  army  which  v/as 
marching  against  that  place,  sent 
word  to  the  Swiss  officers,  at  the 
|iead  of  the  forces  stationed  in  the 
proximity  of  that  city,  to  abstain 
from  hostilities,  as  a  suspension  of 
arms  had  been  agreed  on  between 
general  L&  Brune,  and  the  cantons 
that  opposed  him.  It  was  not, 
however,  1  without  difficulty  and 
much  consultation,  that  credit  was 


given  to  this  message.  The  bad  faith 
of  the  French,  and  their  talents  for 
deception,  were  strongly  urged ;  but 
their  solemn  and  reiterated  assu¬ 
rances  of  veracity,  were  finally  pre¬ 
valent,  and  the  Swiss  troops  retired 
to  rest  in  separate  quarters.  A  few 
hours  after,  the  French  fell  upon  the 
Swiss ;  who  thus  suddenly  attacked, 
when  they  thought  themselves  in 
safety,  were  unable  to  resist  the 
multitude  of  their  assailants,  and 
were  either  slain,  or  made  prisoners. 

The  consequence  was,  that  ano¬ 
ther  body  of  Swiss  troops,  which 
hastened  to  the  defence  of  Soleure, 
on  hearing  of  this  disaster,  finding  it 
impracticable  to  withstand  the  im¬ 
mense  superiority  of  the  French,  re¬ 
treated,  after  a  valiant  resistance, 
and  the  city  of  Soleure  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender.  Nothing  could 
more  undeniably  prove  the  dread 
entertained  by  the  French  of  the. Su¬ 
perior  valour  of  the  Swiss,  than  the 
uncommon  pains  they  took  to  de¬ 
ceive  and  circumvent  them  by  eve¬ 
ry  artifice  they  were  able  to  devise, 
in  order  to  put  them  off  their 
guard :  and  yet  the  French  were 
full  fifteen  thousand  strong,  and  the 
force  collected  for  the  defence  of 
Soleure,  did  not  exceed  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  men,  who  had  the  courage, 
nevertheless,  to  make  a  most  ob¬ 
stinate  resistance. 

After  they  had  been  defeated  at 
Fribourg,  by  superiority  of  numbers, 
but  more  through  the  treachery  of 
one  of  their  principal  officers,  the 
Swiss  troops  lost  all  confidence  in 
their  commanders.  The  French 
were  not  wanting  in  spreading  dis¬ 
union  and  diffidence  among  them, 
by  raising,  through  their  emissaries, 
mistrust  and  suspicion  of  every  man, 
whose  abilities  and  patriotism  they 

dreaded 
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dreaded.  By  means  of  their  scan¬ 
dalous  insinuations,  and  by  distri¬ 
buting  money  to  the  peasantry,  the. 
cantons  that  had  remained  neutral, 
were  prevented  from  moving  to  the 
assistance  of  those  that  had  taken 
up  arms  against  the  French. 

The  Swiss-  army  continued,  in  the 
mean  while,  to  retreat,  not,  how¬ 
ever,  without  making  some  very  re¬ 
solute  stands.  The  third  and  fourth 
of  March  were  marked  by  desperate 
engagements,  wherein,  notwith¬ 
standing  they  were  hopeless  of  vic¬ 
tory,  the  Swiss  fought  like  men  re- 
solved  to  make  the  victors  pay  dear 
for  it.  Struck  with  thee  invincible 
courage,  and  Earful  of  its  conse¬ 
quences,  the  French  general  em¬ 
ployed,  with  additional  activity,  the 
base  means  he  had  found  so  effica¬ 
cious.  His  secret  agents  at  Feme, 
excited  the  inhabitant.:  to  a  general 
insurrection  against  the  govern¬ 
ment,  by  persuading  them  that  they 
were  betrayed  by  their  rulers,  and  by 
circulating  a  report,  that  the  senate 
at  Berne  had  sold  the  canton,  with 
its  people  and  resources,  to  the 
French  directory,  forihe  term  of  five 
years.  Seduced  by  this  absurdity, 
the  furious  populace  fell  upon  the 
arsenal,  which  was  entirely  pillaged, 
and  the  whole  city  and  neighbour¬ 
hood  thrown  into  disorder  and  con¬ 
fusion.  Aware  of  his  incendiary 
practices,  the  Swiss  officers  were 
particularly  careful  to  prevent  any 
communication  between  the  French 
and  Swiss  soldiery  :  but  he  took  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  high  wind,  to  throw 
from  the  top  of  a  steeple  seditious 
papers,  which  were  blown  into  the 
Swiss  camp,  that  lay  close  to  lee¬ 
ward,  arid  produced  considerable 
desertions. 

The  defeat  of  general  Erlach,  and 
tfte  loss  of  Fribourg  and  Soleure, 


with  the  popular  discontent  and  in¬ 
surrection,  induced  the  government 
of  Berne,  in  hope  of  recovering  its 
authority,  and  reconciling  all  par¬ 
ties,  to  issue  .orders  for  a  general  ri¬ 
sing  of  the  people  in  arms,  for  the 
defence  of  the  state.  The  orders 
were  obeyed  j  but,  when  the  people 
were  collected  and  armed,  they  in- 
sisted  on  the  immediate  dissolution 
of  the  government:  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  provisional  one.  This 
took  place  accordingly,  and  was  no¬ 
tified  to  the  French  general,  with, 
offers  to  disband  the  Swiss  troops, 
provided  he  would  refrain  from  hos- 
tiiities,  and  confine  himself  to  the 
posts  in  his  possession.  But  these 
concessions  were  not  satisfactory  5 
and  he.  farther  demanded,  that 
Berne  should  receive  a  F  rench  gar¬ 
rison.  The  provisional  government 
did  not  seem  averse  to  this  proposal, 
but  the  people  heard  it  with  indig¬ 
nation,  and  multitudes  resolved  in¬ 
stantly  to  march  to  the  assistance  of 
th  e  r  e m  a  in  i  n  g  p a r  t  o  f  th  e  S  w i  s  s  a  r  my , 
It  was  joined  accordingly  by  consi¬ 
derable  numbers  of  their  country¬ 
men,  whom  the  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  restrain  from  the  de¬ 
termination  they  had  taken  to  march 
against  the  French,  and,  however 
inferior  in  number,  to  have  one  trial 
more,  for  the  preservation  of  their 
country.  The  rapid  advance  of  the 
French  soon  brought  both  parties, 
after  three  severe  actions,  to  a  de¬ 
cisive  battle,  under  the  walls  of 
Berne.  It  was  fought  with  the 
courage  and  desperacy  of  men, 
who  were  resolved  not  to  sur¬ 
vive  the  ruin  of  their  country* 
The  slaughter  was  great  on  both 
sides:  but  superior  multitudes  pre-„ 
vailed,  and  the  Swiss  were  entirely 
defeated.  In  this  battle  perished, 
among  other  brave  patriots,  the  il¬ 
lustrious 
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lustrious  Steiguar.  He  fell,  as  he 
had  often  declared  it  to  be  his  de¬ 
termination,  fighting  againatFrance, 
for  the  liberty  of  Switzerland.  He 
was  accompanied  in  his  fall  by  the 
whole  of  that  body  of  young  men 
of  reputable  families,  that  followed 
him  to  the  camp,  when  he  re¬ 
nounced  his  place  in  the  senate. 
They  would  accept  of  no  quarter, 
and  fought  till  they  were  slain  to 
the  last  man.  Numbers  of  them 
were  youths  under  fifteen.  Such 
heroism,  at  so  early  an  age,  while 
it  reflected  the  highest  honour  on 
their  country,  could  not  fail  to  ex¬ 
cite  the  deepest  regret  at  their  un¬ 
timely  fate,  not  only  in  their  own 
country,  but  in  all  Europe* 

The  loss  of  this  battle  decided, 
at  once,  the  fate  of  Switzerland. 
It  began  early  in  the  morning  of  the 
fifth  of  March,  and  was  followed 
by  the  reduction  of  the  city  of 
Berne,  in  the  evening.  The  terms 
of  the  capitulation  granted  to  it 
were  ill  observed  by  the  French  sol¬ 


diers,  who  pillaged  the  inhabitants, 
and  were  guilty  of  many  excesses. 

The  unfortunate  remains  of  the 
vanquished  army,  enraged  at  their 
defeat,  which  they  imputed  to  trea¬ 
sonable  practices  on  the  part  of  their 
commanders,  thought  themselves 
justifiable  in  wreaking  upon  them 
their  severest  vengeance.  The  brave, 
but  unhappy,  general  Erlach,  was 
sacrificed  to  their  fury,  together 
with  some  of  his  principal  officers. 
To  complete  the  system  of  treachery 
and  deceit,  pursued  by  the  agents  of 
the  French  government  in  relation  to 
Switzerland,  those  members  of  the 
former  government,  who  had  dis¬ 
played  the  greatest  zeal  and  energy 
for  the  preservation  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  and  were  most  noted  for  their 
hostility  to  France,  were  marked 
for  destruction  by  its  secret  emissa¬ 
ries,  who  persuaded  the  credulous 
multitude,  that  they  were  the  ene¬ 
mies  to  public  freedom,  and  ought 
to  be  made  examples  of  for  its  esta¬ 
blishment  and  security. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  III. 


Consequences  ej  the  Fall  of  the  Canton  of  Berne. — High  Spirit  of  the  democrat 
ileal  Cantons . — Five  of  these  enter  iutoa  League  for  Self-defence  and  reco¬ 
vering  the  general  Liberty  of  Switzerland —  Secured  in  the  Possession  tf 
tkeir  Country  ly  a  Treaty  of  Peace  with  the  French  General  Schauen- 
lurgh . — Switzerland  considered  and  treated  ly  the  French  as  a  conque¬ 
red  Country. — Character  of  the  Swiss ,  national  and  individual. — Brief 
Recapitulation  of  the  Causes  of  their  Rise  and  Fall. — Motives  and  Views 
of  the  French  Government ,  in  the  Reduction  of  Switzerland. — Argument 
ly  which  the  French  attempted  ta  justify  all  their  Measures . 


THE  fall  of  the  canton  of  Berne 
was  followed  bv  that  of  the 
other  cantons  attached  to  its  fate  by 
a  closer  connection  than  that  which 
formed  the  Helvetic  union.  This 
connection  arose  from  the  similitude 
of  their  government?,  which  were 
chiefly  aristocracies,  and  which  the 
mass  of  the  people  did  not  incline 
to  support  with  the  same  energy 
they  would  probably  have  done, 
had  they  participated  in  the  sove¬ 
reignty.  This  was  remarkably 
evinced  by  the  vigorous  resistance 
which  the  smaller  cantons  unitedly 
made  to  the  French,  who  found  it 
more  difficult  to  reduce  these  than 
the  larger.  The  reason  was,  that 
they  were  democracies,  and  ani¬ 
mated  of  course  with  that  high  spi¬ 
rit  which  usually  actuates  men  who 
are  conscious  of  their  personal  free¬ 
dom  and  consequence.  While 
Berne  and  its  associates  were  pub¬ 
licly  assenting  to  the  mandates  of 
the  French,  and  accepting  of  the 
forms  of  government  those  thought 
proper  to  impose  upon  them,  the 
cantons  of  Glaris,  Schwitz,  Uri, 


Appenzel,  Zug,  and  Underwalden,. 
entered  into  a  league  for  their  reci¬ 
procal  defence,  and  the  recovery  of 
the  general  liberty  of  Switzerland. 
This  resolute  determination  was  car¬ 
ried  immediately  into  the  most  ac¬ 
tive  execution.  They  mustered  the 
stoutest  and  bravest  men  of  their  re¬ 
spective  districts,  and  came  down 
from  the  mountainous  country  they 
inhabited,  to  the  intent  of  animating, 
by  their  presence,  the  people  of  the 
plains  to  join  them,  and  reassume 
their  liberty.  The  heroism  of  these 
brave  highlanders  could  not  how¬ 
ever  prevail  upon  -their  countrymen 
to  second  their  efforts,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  cause.  Partly  through  fear, 
and  partly  through  indifference,  they 
remained  inactive,  and  refused  to 
listen  to  their  repeated  solicitations 
to  embrace  the  opportunity  given 
them  by  this  suddyn  and  unex¬ 
pected  insurrection  in  their  favour, 
of  again  meeting  their  enemies  in 
the  field,  and  wresting  from  them 
the  dominion  which  they  had  so  un¬ 
justly  usurped  overtheir  country, and 
exercised  with  so  much  arrogance. 

But 
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But  neither  entreaties,  nor  me¬ 
naces  to  consider  them  as  enemies, 
produced  any  effect.  Undaunted, 
nevertheless,  at  this  unfriendly  re- 
eeption,  the  insurgents  determined 
to  prosecute  the  plan  they  had 
formed,  which  was,  to  assault  the 
city  of  Lucerne;  and,  after  carrying 
it,  to  proceed  to  Zurich,  which, 
having  reduced,  they  proposed  to 
attack  Arau,  the  seat  of  the  new 
directory  and  legislature  appointed 
by  the  French,  and  to  seize  upon 
these,  as  enemies  to  their  country, 
and  adherents  to  its  foes. 

Had  these  intrepid  associates  been 
duly  supported,  they  would,  in  all 
likelihood,  havebrought  the  French 
into  much  danger,  if  they  had  not 
effected  their  expulsion.  They  had 
certainly  timed  their  undertaking- 
very  judiciously :  the  French  troops 
were  quartered  at  a  distance  from 
these  places,  and  spread  asunder  in 
the  cantons  of  goleure,  Fribourg, 
Berne,  and  did  not  suspect  that 
any  insurrectionin  the  lesser  cantons 
would  be  assisted  by  the  junction  of 
the  greater,  where  their  own  parti- 
zans  were  so  numerous,  and' where 
the  spirit  of  the  people  seemed 
wholly  depressed,  by  the  subjection 
to  which  they  were  now  reduced. 

Proceeding  upon  their  plan,  the 
insurgents  marched  to  Lucerne,  of 
which  theymade  themselves  masters, 
on  the  last  day  of  April.  Here  they 
had  some  hopes,  that,  seeing  them 
begin  successfully,  theircountrymen 
might  be  thereby  induced  to  lay 
aside  their  fears,  and  join  them. 
But  instead  of  a  junction,  they  met 
with  a  decided  opposition  from 
them.  The  French  having  collect¬ 
ed  the  forces  nearest  at  hand,  moved 
immediately  to  the  assistance  of  Zu¬ 
rich,  which  was  menaced  by  the  in¬ 
surgents.  The  inhabitants  of  this 
'  Vol,  XL, 


city  were  now  so  completely  revolu- 
tionized  and  devoted  to  the  French, 
that  they  took  up  arms  in  their  de¬ 
fence,  and  essentially  contributed  to 
the  defeat  of  the  insurgents,  who* 
disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
evacuated  Lucerne,  and  withdrew 
to  a  post  of  great  strength,  where 
they-  made  a  stand,  and  held  a  con¬ 
sultation,  what  measures  were  the 
most  advisable  in  their  present  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

The  French  had  taken  an  advan¬ 
tageous  position,  and  were  now  in 
great  force,  their  troops  arriving 
hourly  from  every  quarter.  They 
had,  by  a  forced  march,  surprized 
the  town  of  Zug,  where  a  large 
body  of  the  insurgents  laid  down 
their  arms.  The  remainder,  dis¬ 
heartened  by  their  ill  success,  and 
still  moreby  the  spiritless  dereliction 
of  their  countrymen,  thought  it 
most  prudent  to  secure  themselves 
by  a  retrograde  movement  to  their 
strong  posts  in  the  mountains,  and 
there  to  maintain  their  ground  till  an 
accommodation  had  taken  place. 
GcneralSchauenberg,  whohad suffi¬ 
ciently  experienced  their  valour,  did 
not  hesitate  to  come  into  their  pro¬ 
posal  for  a  treaty,  and  consented  to 
one,'  wherein  it  was  stipulated,  that 
he  should  leave  them  unmolested  in 
the  possession  of  their  country,  and 
that  none  of  his  troops  should  come 
within  their  boundaries. 

The  fact  was,  that  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  representations  of  the  French 
to  their  own  advantage,  they  had 
suffered  severely  in  the  divers  ac¬ 
tions  with  the  insurgents,  who  re¬ 
treated  rather  from  despair  of  assist¬ 
ance  on  the  part  of  their  country¬ 
men,  than  in  consequence  of  abso¬ 
lute  defeat.  Thousandsof  theFrench 
fell  in  these  encounters,  the  narra¬ 
tives  of  which,  in  the  dispatches  of 
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their  generafs,  describe  the  Swiss  in¬ 
surgents  as  fighting  with  extraordi¬ 
nary  and  astonishing  bravery. 

But  the  treaty  agreed  on  between 
the  associated  cantons  and  general 
Schauenberg  was  highly  displeasing 
to  the  directory,  who  commissioned 
the  general  to  devise  some  pretext, 
and  find  some  means  of  breaking  it, 
in  order  to  take  possession  of  the  re¬ 
fractory  cantons  before  the  ensuing 
winter.  A  pretext  was  found  in  the 
edicts,  published  by  the  assembly 
at  Arau,  imposing  a  civic  oath  of  fi¬ 
delity  to  the  new  constitution,  upon 
all  the  Swiss  cantons.  As  this  oath 
was  'extremely  repugnant  to  the 
idea's  of  several,  they  refused  to  take 
it.  The  French  general,  on  pretence 
of  this  refusal,  employed  the  seve¬ 
rest  threats  against  the  refractory, 
arid  terrified  most  of  them  into  un» 
cond  i  t  ion  a  1  sub  m  is  si  on , 

But  the  canton  of  Unterwalden 
remained  un intimidated,  and  inflex¬ 
ible  ;  on  which,  Schauenberg,  on 
the  eighth  of  September,  attacked 
it  with  an  immense  force,  and  after 
being  repulsed,  on  that  day,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  superiority  of  his 
numbers,  penetrated  into  it  on  the 
next.  The  stand  made  by  the  in¬ 
habitants  was  truly  heroic,  and 
worthy  of  their  ancestors.  Re¬ 
solved  not  to  survive  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  their  country,  they  met  the 
French  like  men  who  sought  to  die. 
Young  and  old,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  threw  themselves  into  the 
thickest  of  the  fight,  content  to 
perish  together,  with  as  many  as 
they  could  destroy  of  the  enemy. 
The  French,  being  ten  times,  at 
least,  superior  in  number,  resistance 
was  vain.  Though  some  thousands 
of  those  were  slain,  a  much  greater 
number  of  the  unhappy  Swi*s  was 


sacrificed  to  the  vindictive  rage  of 
the  enemv.  Exclusive  of  those  who 
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fell  in  the  fight,  they  eagerly  sought 
for  victims  to  their  savage  revenge 
in  all  that  remained.  They  pur¬ 
sued  them  into  their  houses,  and 
even  churches,  and  massacred,  with¬ 
out  mercy,  all  that  were  found, 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age :  after 
which,  they  set  fire  to  their  habi¬ 
tations,  and  destroyed  their  very 
cattle. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cruelties  and 
devastations,  about  two  hundred 
men,  of  the  canton  of  Schweitz, 
who  were  on  their  march,  to  loin 
their  confederates  of  Unterwald, 
did  not  arrive  till  late  in  the  day, 
when  the  town  of  Staaz,  the  ad¬ 
joining  villages,  and  the  'whole 
country,  was  in  flames.  Seeing 
what  had  befallen  theircountryinen, 
they  unanimously  resolved  to  die, 
in  revenge  of  their  death.  They  in¬ 
stantly  rushed  upon  the  French,  and 
after  slaying  thrice  their  own  num¬ 
ber,  were  all  cut  off,  to  the  last 
man. 

The  Gallo-Helvetic  assembly,  at 
Arau,  decreed  a  day  for  public  re¬ 
joicing  throughout  all  the  cantons. 
They  congratulated  general  Schau¬ 
enberg  on  this  massacre  of  their 
cpimtrymen.  Their  only  regret, 
they  said,  was,  that  they  themselves 
had  not  had  an  active  hand  in  this, 
finishing  blow  to  rebellion. 

From  the  time  when  the  canton 
of  Berne,  and  those  united  with  it 
in  opposing  the  French,  were  obli¬ 
ged  to  submit  to  them,  these  had 
been  busily  employed  in  altering  the 
constitutions  of  those  cantons,  and 
introduing  their  own.  In  all  these 
changes  the  French  gave  out,  that 
they  had  no  other  end  in  view  than 
to  establish  a  system,  of  independence 
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and  liberty  for  the  people  of  Swit¬ 
zerland.  It  was  indeed  in  expecta¬ 
tion  of  such  an  establishment,  that 
so  many  of  the  Swiss  themselves  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  French* 
and  acquiesced  in  the  reforms  they 
had  proposed.  But 'after  the  insti¬ 
tution  of  a  directory  and  legislature, 
precisely  on  the  French  plan,  when 
the  members  of  this  new  constitu¬ 
tion  proceeded  to  the  exercise  of 
acts  of  sovereignty,  and  to  assert 
their  independence,  they  were  given 
to  understand,  that  their  powers  did 
not  extend  so  far  as  they  had  ima¬ 
gined,  and  that  in  whatever  trans¬ 
action  France  was  concerned,  how¬ 
ever  remotely,  they  were  to  submit 
to  its  direction.  In  virtue  of  this 
pretence,  the  French  commissary- 
general,  who  was  invested  with  al¬ 
most  dictatorial  power,  by  the  direc¬ 
tory,  seized,  on  his  arrival  in  Swit¬ 
zerland,  upon  all  the  treasures  and 
stores  of  every  denomination  be¬ 
longing  to  the  state. 

o  o 

A  depredation  of  so  enormous 
and  insulting  a  nature  roused  the 
legislative  body  from  the  torpid  con¬ 
fidence  it  had  placed  in  the  good 
faith  of  the  French.  It  immediate¬ 
ly  resolved  to  assert  the  liberty  and 
independence  openly  acknowledged 
by  the  French  government,  by  spi¬ 
ritedly  reclaiming  the  immense  pro¬ 
perty  these  had  laid  their  hands  upon 
in  so  fraudulent  and  injurious  a 
manner.  The  seal  of  the  Helvetian 
republic  was  accordingly  affixed 
over  that  of  the  French  commissary: 
but  it  was  instantly  broken  by  his 
orders,  and  he  sent  them  formal 
notice,  that  their  authority  did  not 
reach  beyond  the  administration  of 
their  domestic  concerns,  and  that 
the  property  which  had  been  seized, 
belonged  to  the  French,  by  the  right 
i  ©f  war. 


The  conduct  of  the  commissary 
was  fully  vindicated  by  the  French 
government,  which  published  an 
explicit  avowal,  that  it  did  not  con¬ 
sider  Switzerland  as  politically  inde¬ 
pendent  of  France,  which  was  enti¬ 
tled,  by  conquest,  to  a  directing  inter¬ 
ference  in  its  affairs.  The  Swiss 
were  haughtily  reminded,  in  this 
publication,  that  they  were  a  con-* 
quered  nation,  aodheld their  present 
liberties  from  the  gift  and  at  the  op¬ 
tion  of  France.  The  treasures,  fal¬ 
len  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
had  been  destined  for  the  support  of 
their  enemies,  and  ought  injustice, 
for  that  reason,  to  be  considered  as 
a  lawful  prize.  It  was,  at  the  same 
time,  more  consistent  with  humani¬ 
ty,  as  well  as  good  policy,  to  employ 
them  in  maintaining  the  French 
troops  in  Switzerland,  than  to  suffer 
those  to  be  quartered  on  the  burgh¬ 
ers  and  peasantry.  The  influence 
exercised  by  France  over  the  Flel- 
vetic  body  was  necessary  for  its  pre¬ 
servation.  It  was  a  protective  and 
not  an  oppressive  influence.  With¬ 
out  it  the  Helvetic  nation  would  re¬ 
lapse  into  that  humiliating  situation 
of  domestic  dependence  of  the  many 
upon  the  few,  from  which  themrms 
of  France  had  released  it. 

These  reasonings  did  not  prove 
satisfactory  to  the  Helvetic  legisla¬ 
ture.  Its  indignation  was  farther 
excited  by  the  researches  made  in 
virtue  of  the  orders  issued  for  that 
purpose,  into  all  the  depositories  of 
effects  appertaining  to  the  public. 
This  measure  was  still  more  aggra- 
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vated,  by  declaring  them  appropri¬ 
ated  to  such  uses  as  the  French  exe¬ 
cutive  power  should  determine. 
But  the  resentments  of  the  public 
rose  to  the  highest  pitch,  when  the 
beheld  the  treasures  of  the  state, 
the  accumulations  of  good  manage- 
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ment  and  frugality,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  taken  from  their 
lawful  possessors,  and  transmitted  to 
France.  This  was  viewed,  by  all 
parties,  as  a  robbery  committed  by 
France  upon  Switzerland.  It  was 
not  exercising  the  right,  but  the 
barbarity  of  a  cruel  conqueror,  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  spoliation  and  ruin  of 
the  vanquished. 

Thus  fell,  after  a  partial  strug¬ 
gle,  wherein  a  very  small  propor¬ 
tion  of  its  strength  was  exerted, 
the  most  respectable  republic  at 
that  time  existent  in  Europe.  It 
had  subsisted  near  five  hundred 
years,  in  the  almost  uninterrupted 
enjoyment  of  domestic  peace  and 
liberty.  Several  of  the  cantons 
were,  it  is  true,  under  an  aristocra- 
ic  government  ;  but  the  mild  and 
equitable  conduct  of  those,  in  whom 
the  power  of  the  state  resided,  was 
so  conspicuous  and  undeniable,  that 
their  authority  might  truly  be  said  to 
have  been  paternal.  This  was  the 
light  in  which  it  was  considered  by 
all  the  impartial  world.  Their  re¬ 
lations  with  other  countries  were, 
at  the  same  time,  accompanied  with 
so  much  honour  and  good  faith,  that 
none  of  their  neighbours  ever  had 
occasion  to  complain  of  them.  They 
were  neither  ambitious  nor  quar¬ 
relsome,  and  sought  only  their  own 
safety,  without  the  least  idea  of  en¬ 
croaching  on  theposs'essionsofothers. 
Their  private  character  perfectly 
corre  sponded  with  their  public.  Ho¬ 
nest,  sincere,  brave,  and  open,  they 
seldom  failed  to  conciliate  the  bene¬ 
volence  and  the  esteem  of  the  na¬ 
tives  of  every  country  in  Europe, 
where  it  happened  to  be  their  lot  to 
travel,  or  to  reside  in  military,  or 
in  other  stations.  Their  courage 
and  their  fidelity  were  equally  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  nations,  and  no 


people  more  readily  found  employ¬ 
ment  either  in  armies  or  domestic 
situations.  Though  not  celebrated 
for  brilliancy  of  wit,  none  exceeded 
them  in  sound  understanding  and 
solid  sense  ;  and  they  were  no  less 
noted  for  the  decent  simplicity  of 
thei  r  manners. 

Europe  was  universally  surprized 
that  a  people  so  judicious  and  intel¬ 
ligent,  both  in  their  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  concerns,  should  have  been 
perverted  by  the  illusions  of  their 
volatile  neighbours,  and  renounced 
their  domestic  peace  and  prosperity, 
for  innovations,  which  could  not, 
even  in  their  most  successful  lengths, 
have  bettered  their  condition,  as 
individuals,  or  their  prosperity,  as  a 
nation.  Nor  was  it  less  astonished, 
that,  when  the  realdesigns  of  France 
upon  Switzerland  became  evident 
and  notorious,  they  did  not  imme¬ 
diately  unite  to  repel  the  French, 
having  such  examples  on  every  side 
of  the  consequences  attending  a  con¬ 
fidence  in  their  promises,  and  of 
the  despotic  yoke  they  had  laid  on 
every  people  that  had  sided  with 
them. 

No  people  were  furnished  with 
more  effectual,  nor  readier  means 
to  repel  a  foreign  invasion.  Swit¬ 
zerland,  at  this  period,  was  reputed 
to  contain  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  that  had  borne  arm# 
in  the  service  of  various  Europeans 
powers.  Though  numbers  of  these 
were  doubtless  elderly,  and  past  the 
age  of  action,  yet  the  majority  were 
fencible  men,  and  every  way  fit  for 
the  defence  of  their  country.  This 
also  was  fortified  by- nature  in  such 
a  manner,  that  it  might  easily  have 
been  rendered  inaccessible  in  most 
parts,  had  the  inhabitants  been  true 
to  each  other,  and  acted  with  their 
usyal  prudence,  as  well  as  with  una¬ 
nimity. 
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nimity.  This  plainly  appeared,  by 
the  vigorous  resistance  of  the  lesser 
cantons,  alter  the  reduction  of  the 
greater. 

As  the  Helvetic  republic  rose 
and  flourished  through  concord,  in¬ 
spired  by  common  oppression,  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manners,  and  a  spirit  of 
religion  invigorating  every  senti¬ 
ment  of  nature  and  virtue  ;  so  its 
fall  is  as  clearly  to  be  traced  to  in¬ 
ternal  disunion  and  discord,  to  lux¬ 
ury  that  invited  corruption,  and  to 
that  degrading  philosophy  that 
scarcely  admitted  any  other  than 
selfish  and  sensual  gratification. — 
Yet  political  independence,  in  the 
regions  of  the  Alps,  is  one  day  to 
be  revived;  its  roots  are  still  che¬ 
rished  by  the  natural  elements;  and 
the  breath  of  heaven  has  charge  of 
its  seeds. 

The  possession  of  such  a  country, 
as  Switzerland,  was  certainly  an 
object  of  the  highest  temptation  to  a 
people  so  situated  as  the  French. 
They  well  knew  that  all  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  Europe  hated  them  as  much 
as  when. they  had  destroyed  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  beheaded  the  king,  and 
that  they  now  had  more  reason  to 
fear  them  than  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod.  They  were  no  less  persuaded 
that  the  treaties  of  peace  they  had 
conclueed  with  the  princes,  who  had 
formed  the  coalition,  were  compul¬ 
sory  upon  these,  and  would  be  dis¬ 
regarded  the  moment  they  could 
break  them  with  impunity.  The 
excesses  committed  by  their  troops 
in  the  empire,  had  alienated  the 
people  of  Germany;  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  princes  themselves,  of  the  infe¬ 
rior  class,  were  convinced  that  the 
French,  in  their  arrangements  with 
the  snperior  powers,  would  sacri¬ 
fice  them  to  their  convenience.  Ail 
these  considerations  had  brought 
much  odium  upon  the  French,  who 
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naturally  thence  concluded,  that, 
were  they  to  experience  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  th<v  would  ao-ain  be  assail- 
ed  by  those  powers  on  whom  they 
had  imposed  conditions  of  peace, 
either  disgraceful  or  disadvantage¬ 
ous;  and  that,  were  a  second  coali¬ 
tion  to  arise,  which  would,  in  aU 
likelihood,  happen,  they  would  find 
it  much  more  difficult  to  be  encoun¬ 
tered  than  the  first.  Their  enemies, 
taught  by  dear-bought  experience, 
would  take  more  effectual  measures; 
the  countries  they  had  subdued  and 
revolutionized  would  no  longer  be 
retained  in  a  subjection  to  them, 
palliated  by  the  name  of  freedom 
and  alliance  ;  but,  in  reality,  more 
oppressive  than  the  dominion  of 
thoseprinces,  whose  obedience  they 
had  shaken  off,  allured  by  expecta¬ 
tions  which  they  now  saw  were  ill- 
founded. 

Foreseeing  the  probabilityof  such 
events,  and  that  they  would  be  re¬ 
duced  to  act  upon  the  defensive, 
they  determined  to  add  to  their 
frontiers  a  tract  of  country  that 
would  secure  them  more  powerful¬ 
ly  than  ever  against  that  enemy, 
whom  they  dreaded  more  than  any 
other  continental  power.  That 
enemy  was  Austria,  whom  they 
justly  enough  suspected  of  lying  in 
wait  to  cancelthose agreements  that 
had  been  made  only  through  com¬ 
pulsion.  Switzerland,  when  duly 
revolutionized,  which  they  did  not 
despair  of  accomplishing,  would 
form  an  inexpugnable  barrier  against 
both  him  and  the  empire,  were  he 
to  prevail  upon  it  to  enjoin  him,  in 
wresting  from  Franceits  acquisitions 
on  the  left  side  of  the  Rhine. 

Such  were  the  motives  that  in¬ 
duced  the  government  of  France, 
to  compass,  at  all  hazards,  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Switzerland,  and  to  em¬ 
ploy  every  means  for  that  purpose, 
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however  ignoble  and  iniquitous. 
The  sooner  that  object  was  attain¬ 
ed,  the  greater  would  be  .the  facility 
of  reconciling  the  minds  of  the  Swiss 
to  ,a  change  of  their  condition,  by 
treating  them  with  lenity  :  which, 
after  plundering  it  in  the  first  place, 
they  proposed  to  do  afterwards;  and 
convincing  them  in  time,  that,  ex¬ 
cepting  the  obligation  of  adhering 
to  France,  against  its  enemies,  they 
still  remained  their  own  masters,  in 
every  arrangement  relating  to  their 
domestic  affairs. 

But  exclusive  of  this  prospect, 
which  was  in  some  measure  dis¬ 
tant,  there  were  objects  nearer 
at  hand  to  set  their  activity  in  mo¬ 
tion.  By  executing  their  designs 
upon  Switzerland,  they  anticipated 
similar  events  that  might  be  in  agi- 
tation  among  their  enemies,  and 
.secured  at  once  the  numerous  party 
already  formed  there  in  their  favour, 
and  which  would  supply  their  ar¬ 
mies  with  ample  reinforcements. 
They  would  become  masters  of  the 
Swiss  arsenals,  which  were  in  ex¬ 
cellent  order,  and  abundantly  re¬ 
plenished  with  all  manner  of  stores  ; 
and,  what  was  of  more  importance, 
they  would  come  into  the  possession 
of  those  immense  hoards  of  money 
deposited  in  the  public  treasury, 
and  of  those  contributional  levies, 
which,  in  a  country  of  so  much 
opulence,  must  prove  very  conside¬ 
rable  and  of  which  they  would  not, 
therefore,  be  tardy  in  making  the 
requisition. 

Inducements  such  as  these  were 
sufficient  to  excite  the  cupidity  of 
much  more  scrupulous  politicians 
than  those  at  the  helm  of  the  French 
republic.  These  indeed  had  an 
answer  in  readiness  to  every  objec¬ 
tion  that  could  be  made  to  their 
conduct.  This  was,  the  necessity 
they  were  under  of  having  recourse 


to  all  the  means,  without  except 
tion,  that  lay  within  their  reach, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  coun¬ 
try  from  the  multitudes  of  either 
open  or  concealed  enemies,  that, 
environed  it  on  every  side,  and 
that  had  started  up  in  the  very  ex¬ 
tremities  of  Europe.  They  had,  by 
their  victories,  and  the  terror  of 
their  arms,  dissolved  the  formidable 
coalition  that  had  literally  threaten¬ 
ed  to  annihilate  the  republic,  and 
ep slave  the  French  nation  to  its 
former  despotism.  But  this  disso¬ 
lution  was  merely  ostensible  :  it 
still  subsisted  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  formed  it,  and  would  re¬ 
vive  with  additional  rancour,  were 
France  to  slacken  its  exertions  to 
keep  them  in  constant  depression. 
In  this  critical  position,  the  rulers 
of  the  republic  must  feel  therm- 
selves  under  the  strictest  obligation 
to  seize  every  opportunity  of 
strengthening  their  hands,  and  of 
weakening  those  of  their  adversa¬ 
ries*  whether  avowed  or  concealed, 
without  being  punctilious  in  the 
choice  of  means. 

This  manner  of  arguing  was 
justly  reprobated  by  those  who 
looked  upon  political  integrity  as  an 
indispensable  requisite  in  all  true 
statesmen.  The  absence  of  this 
qualification  rendered  the  public  in¬ 
tercourse  between  nations  nugatory, 
tended  to  convert  men  into  unprin¬ 
cipled  impostors  and  ruffians,  and  to 
degrade,  promiscuously,  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  every  man  employed  in  the 
service  of  the  state.  The  motives 
alleged  by  the  French,  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  their  measures,  cut  asunder 
all  the  bands  of  political  society. 
Such  was  the  reply  of  those  who  felt 
the  necessit  y  of  conducting,  with 
truth  and  candour,  the  diplomatic 
correspondence  of  nations. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Artifices  of  the  Directory  for  rendering  the  English  odious  to  the  French  and 
the  whole  World . — To  the  Intent  of  keeping  alive  the  Military  Ardour 
of  the  Multitude, — : Preparations  for  an  Invasion  of  England,-—  Mean 
and  atrocious  Artifices  of  the  French  Rulers  for  exasperating  the  People 
of  France  against  the  English.— Excite  their  Rage  against  this  Nation 
to  the  highest  Pitch  of  Madness. — Other  Objects  for  occupying  the  pub¬ 
lic  Mind  in  France  besides  the  projected  Invasion  of  England.  The  revo¬ 
lutionizing  Policy  and  Power  of  the  French  Republic  exercised  in  Italy 
as  well  as  Switzerland. — The  Humiliation,  of  the  Pope  followed  by  far¬ 
ther  Degradation. — Reduced  to  the  Necessity  of  imposing  the  most  grie¬ 
vous  Taxes. — Divisions  and  Distractions  in  his  remaining  Dominions . — • 
Illness  of  the  Pope. — Who  is  relieved from  immediate  Danger  of  Death. 

• — But  has  the  Mortification  to  discover  that  he  is  by  no  Means  popular 
among  his  Subjects . — ■ Among  whom  the  Spirit  of  Sedition  and  Revolt 
waxes  every  Day  stronger  and  stronger . — Numbers  withdraw  from  Rome 
through  an  Apprehension  of  popular  Violence. — Terror  of  the  Court  of 
Rome. — Situation  of  Rome  compared  with  that  of  Paris  before  the  Re¬ 
volution. —  The  Court  of  Rome  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  Measures  the 
most  odious. — And  which  accelerate  the  Fall  of  the  Papal  Au  thority  and 
Influence. — Bold  Speculations  aiming  not  at  a  Ref  or  711  but  a  total  Sup¬ 
pression  of  the  papal  Government. — Joseph  Buonaparte,  Ambassador,  at 
Rome ,  from  the  French  Republic. — His  peremptory  Demands  submitted 
to  by  the  Pope  with  great  Resignation. — An  Insurrection  of  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  Party  in  Rome. — Fired  on  by  the  Military  of  the  Pope,  even  in 
the  Court  of  the  French  Ambassador  s  Palace. — In  this  Affray,  the 
French  General  Duphot  killed.— This  used  as  a  Pretext  for  the  farther 
Interference  of  the  French  Republic. — A  French  Army  enters  Rome. — - 
Overthrow  of  the  Papcd  Government ,  and  Substitution  of  a  Republic  in 
its  stead. 


THE  success  of  the  French,  in 
Switzerland,  was  a  new  object 
pi  animation  to  those  among  them 
who  had  fixed  their  expectations  on 
the  conquest  of  England.  An  in¬ 
vasion  of  this  country  had  been  so 
frequently  announced  to  the  public, 
that  it  began  to  be  considered  as  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  the  executive 
government  not  to  disappoint  the 


nation,  after  so  many  promissory 
publications  of  the  reality  of  such 
a  design.  It  had  been  now  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  public  almost 
a  twelvemonth.  It  was  first  for¬ 
mally  taken  up  some  time  after 
the  events  on  the  eighteenth  Fruc- 
tidor  ;  and  the  breaking  up  of  the 
negotiations  at  Lisle,  In  order  to 
exasperate  the  French  against  the 
[D  4-]  English) 
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English,  and  thereby  to  prepare 
their  minds  for  a  coincidence  with 
the  views  of  their  rulers,  an  artifice, 
no  less  feeble  than  disgraceful,  was 
employed  by  the  directory. 

A  letter  was  forged  by  their  di¬ 
rection^  pretended  to  have  been 
written  by  lord  Malmesbury.  Here¬ 
in  he  was  made  to  acknowledge, 
that  he  had  no  real  intentions  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  France,  and 
that  he  considered  it  as  on  the  point 
of  a  counter-revolution  that  would 
render  all  treating  unnecessary  :  the 
royal  party  was  predominant  in  the 
councils,  and  the  nobility  and  cler¬ 
gy  exerted  an  influence  over  the 
people,  that  was  daily  increasing. 
All  he  had  to  do,  therefore,  was  to 
gain  time,  by  protracting  the  nego- 
ciatioa  under  various  pretexts. 

After  publishing  this  clumsy  for¬ 
gery,  as  an  instance  of  English  du¬ 
plicity,  they  issued  a  proclamation 
against  the  British  government,  ac¬ 
cusing  it,  in  their  usual  manner,  of 
being  the  artificer  of  all  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  and  calamities  occasioned  by 
the  war  :  at  London,  they  said,  are 
fabricated  the  evils  that  desolate 
Europe,  audit  is  there  they  must  be 
terminated. 

This  proclamation  was  followed, 
shortly  after,  by  a  circumstantial 
and  virulent  representation  of  the 
plan  attributed  to  England, in  order 
to  exercise  a  tyrannical  monopoly 
of  the  commerce  of  the  whole 
world,  and  thereby  to  render  all 
nations  tributary  to  its  ayarice.  It 
contained  the  most  atrocious  accu¬ 
sations,  and  described  the  English 
as  a  people  lost  to  all  moral  prin¬ 
cipled,  and  labouring  to  sacrifice 
mankind, every  where,  to  their  mer¬ 
cenary  views. 

Behold,  it  said,  with  how  much 
^rt  the  treacherous  policy  of  Eng¬ 


land  extends  its  baneful  influence 
over  every  part  of  the  globe.  It 
enslaved  Corsica,  under  pretence 
of  making  it  free,  and  seized  upon 
Toulon  in  the  name  of  Louis  XVII-. 
It  deceived  Naples  into  a  perni¬ 
cious  alliance,  and  domineered  at 
Leghorn,  under  commercial  pre¬ 
texts.  It  subsidized,  against  France, 
the  royal  keeper  of  the  Alps  ;  and 
it  paid  the  pirates  of  Algiers  for 
their  depredations  on  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  as  it  had  done  the  savages  of 
America  for  scalpingthem.  It  foun¬ 
ded  a  colony  at  Sierra  Leone,  not 
from  motives  of  philanthropy,  as  it 
ostentatiously  pretended,  but  solely 
from  views  of  profit.  Thro  ugh  the 
same  avidity,  it  carries  on  that  in¬ 
human  trade  on  the  African  coast, 
which  robs  parents  of  their  chil¬ 
dren,  and  separates  husbands  from 
their  wives.  It  invades  India,  un¬ 
der  pretences  of  trade,  and  oppres¬ 
ses  its  sovereigns,  under  the  name 
of  ally.  It  penetrates  artfully,  un¬ 
der  the  said  denomination,  into 
China,  whence  it  endeavours  to 
exclude  ail  other  nations.  After 
having  lost,  through  its  pride  and 
oppressions,  the  vast  colonies  it  had 
founded  in  North  America,  it  has 
found  means  to  recover  them, 
through  bribery  and  corruption. 
They  are  now  become  its  debtors 
and  tributaries,  and  they  have  bro¬ 
ken  those  ties,  and  abandoned  those 
connections,  that  would  have  secu¬ 
red  their  honour  and  independence. 
It  now  aims  at  converting  the 
chair  of  their  president  into  a 
th  rone  for  one  of  the  sons  of 
George  III.  !  Its  political  specu¬ 
lations  embrace  the  precedents  of 
past  times,  to  apply  them  to  the 
present  and  to  future  periods^  in 
order  to  secure  for  ever  the  subser¬ 
viency  of  the  universe,,  to  the  deep 
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plans  it  is  continually  forming  for 
the  success  of  its  interested  and 
selfish  views.  It  pursues  the  like 
schemes,  in  every  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  It  engrosses  the  productions 
of  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia. 
It  supplants  the  trade  of  Holland, 
and  reduces  that  of  France  to  its 
own  coasts.  It  has  made  of  Por¬ 
tugal  a  mere  province  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  dominions ;  and,  proud  of  its 
impregnable  rock  of  Gibraltar,  it 
sets  the  strength  and  efforts  of 
Spain  at  defiance.  Its  gold  and 
intrigues  produced  the  coalition, 
'and  still  support  its  remains  It 
foments  the  obstinacy  of  the  French 
counter  -  revolutionists.  It  keeps 
alive  the  destructive  war  that  ena¬ 
bles  it  to  carry  on  the  exclusive  trade 
of  the  European  nations,  and  to 
grow  rich  at  the  expence  of  friends 
and  foes.  Thus  it  erects  the 
standard  of  its  oppressive  prospe¬ 
rity,  on  the  ruins  of  monarchies 
and  republics,  indiscriminately,  and 
on  the  general  distress  and  misery 
of  all  princes,  states,  and  people, 
involved  in  this  fatal  quarrel. 

Such  was  the  substance  and  pur¬ 
port  of  the  most  remarkable  pas¬ 
sages  in  this  declamatory  publi¬ 
cation,  which,  though  received 
with  enthusiastic  applause  by  the 
violent  party,  that  sought  and  ex¬ 
pected  nothing  less  than  the  con¬ 
quest  of  England,  was  regarded,  by 
judicious  people,  as  the  ebullition 
of  political  fanaticism,  encouraged 
by  persons  in  power,  to  the  intent 
of  keeping  alive  the  wishes  and 
ardour  of  the  multitude,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  in  hope  of 
terminating  it  in  the  brilliant  man¬ 
ner,  with  the  prospect  of  which 
they  were  led  to  sooth  their  heated 
imaginations. 

JNothing  was  omitted  tb  impress 


the  strongest  persuasion,  that  this 
attempt  was  seriously  intended.— 
Preparations  were  made  in  every 
sea-port.  Transport-ships  were  col¬ 
lected,  and  seamen  assembled  from 
all  quarters :  the  best  troops  were 
selected  from  the  different  armies, 
and  the  most  experienced  officers 
set  over  them.  The  genius  of  the 
most  inventive  artists  was  at  the 
same  time  excited,  by  the  promise 
of  the  highest  rewards,  to  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  success  of  this  great  en- 
terprize.  The  general,  who  was  to 
conduct  it,  visited  every  harbour 
from  whence  the  troops  were  to 
embark,  and  held  conferences,  with 
the  expertest  mariners,  on  the  most 
advantageous  methods  of  proceed¬ 
ing,  in  order  to  secure  a  safe  and 
speedy  passage,  and  a  favourable 
landing. 

To  give  the  greater  weight  to 
these  appearances,  the  directory 
proposed  to  raise  forty  millions  by 
way  of  loan.  The  bankers  of  Pa¬ 
lis  engaged  to  fill  it,  and  to  wait 
for  reimbursement  out  ot  the  spoils 
of  England.  The  speeches  made  in 
the  councils,  on  this  occasion,  by 
the  members,  and  on  the  part  of 
the  directory,  and  the  addresses 
presented  to  the  legislative  body  by 
the  deputies  of  the  commercial 
classes,  were  perfectly  in  that  vain- 
boasting  style  which  pervaded  all 
their  official  discourses  and  procla¬ 
mations.  The  trite  comparison  of 
France  to  Rome,  and  of  England 
to  Carthage,  was  seldom  forgotten 
in  these  violent  effusions  of  french 
enmity  to  the  English  nation  ;  and 
the  strongest  conviction  expressed, 
that  as  Carthage  had  fallen  before 
Rome,  England  would  fall  before 
France. 

But  notwithstanding  this  splen¬ 
did  offer,  from  the  monied  people 
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in  Paris,  the  scute  speculators  in 
pecuniary  matters  represented  it  as 
a  mere  illusion.  Cash  at  this  time 
was  so  scarce,  that  4  per  cent,  was 
its  monthly  premium  on  good  secu¬ 
rity.  Of  those  who  made  the  offer 
of  a  loan,  three  only  were  real 
hankers ;  the  others  were  brokers, 
and  money-agents,  it  was  shrewdly 
suspected  that  the  offer  was  made 
at  the  instigation  of  the  directory, 
m  order,  if  possible,  to  levy  a  sup¬ 
ply  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
public,  for  purposes  far  different 
from  that,  which  was  held  out,  and 
which  numbers  of  people  began  to 
consider  much  more  in  a  ludicrous 
than  serious  light.  The  newspapers 
and  other  periodical  publications 
were  filled  with  pleasantries  and 
jests  upon  the  projected  expedition 
against  England,  which  cool-headed 
people  unanimously  viewed,  in  the 
relative  situation  of  both  countries, 
as  impracticable. 

The  French  government,  never¬ 
theless,  persisted  in  assuming  an  air 
of  gravity  and  decision,  upon  this 
Subject,  that  effectually  imposed  up¬ 
on  the  multitude.  The  minister  of 
the  interior,  in  order  to  animate  all 
classes,  directed  a  musical  composi¬ 
tion,  intitled.  The  Vengeance  of 
France  upon  England,  to  be  per¬ 
formed  at  the  different  theatres  eve¬ 
ry  evening;  and,  adding  baseness  to 
vain  boasting,  the  minister  of  the 
police  addressed  a  circular  letter  to 
the  various  districts  of  the  republic, 
wherein,  after  urging  them  to  use 
their  utmost  efforts  to  suppress  the 
robberies  and  murders  that  were 
daily  increasing  every  where,  he  ex¬ 
plicitly  ascribed  them  to  the  machi¬ 
nations  of  England,  which  kept  in 
pay  those  gangs  of  thieves  and  as¬ 
sassins  that  desolated  France.  Trem¬ 
bling;  he  said,  'at  the  idea  of  that 


army  of  heroes,  which  was  prepa¬ 
ring  to  land  upon  the  English  shore, 
and  to  revenge  the  injuries  done  to 
France,  those  perfidious  islanders 
were  using  every  atrocious  means 
to  divert  the  storm  that  was  threa¬ 
tening  them,  and  filling'  every  part 
©ffthe  republic  with  blood  and  civil 
broils,  in  order  to  keep  the  French 
employed  at  home. 

The  more  to  irritate  all  people 
against  the  English,  reports  were 
spread,  that  an  attempt  to  poison 
Buonaparte  bad  been  made  by  their 
emissaries,  and  that  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe,  that  general 
Hoche  had  perished  in  that  man¬ 
ner,  through  their  means.  None, 
that  knew  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  gave  the  least  credit  to  these 
infamous  tales  ;  but  the  multitude 
swallowed  them  with  avidity.  It 
is  indeed  but  too  notorious,  that  no 
European  nation  is  apter  to  believe 
absurdities,  of  this  nature,  than  the 
French,  notwithstanding  its  pre¬ 
tensions  to  superior  discern¬ 
ment  and  sagacity.  These,  though 
well  founded,  respecting  the  su¬ 
perior  and  educated  classes,  can  in 
no  wise  belong  to  the  inferior, 
which  are  as  credulous,  and  easy  of 
belief,  as  those  of  the  same  degree 
in  the  most  unenlightened  couh- 
tries  of  Europe. 

Certain  it  is,  that  the  French'go- 
vernmeot  did  not  lose  the  pains  it 
took  to  exasperate  the  nation  against 
its  ancient  rivals.  The  rancour  and 
the  rage  produced  by  the  numerous 
falsehoods  it  propagated,  wrought 
their  full  effect,  and  the  mass  of 
the  people,  especially  the  vulgar 
arid  the  uninformed,  could  hardly 
find  expressions  of  execration  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  to  exhaust  their 
rage  against  the  natives  of  Bri¬ 
tain}  and  the  impatience  with 
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which  it  waited  for  their  extermi¬ 
nation. 

During  the  agitation  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind,  produced  by  the  vast  ob¬ 
ject  held  up  for  its  contemplation, 
the  directory  was  seriously  employed 
in  devising  means  to  compensate 
for  the  disappointment  the  French 
would  feel  when  they  beheld  the 
prodigious  preparation  making  for 
the  conquest  of  England,  become 
useless  for  that  great  and  highly- 
vaunted  purpose.  It  was  necessary, 
therefore,  to  convert  their  attention 
to  some  point,  on  which  it  might 
rest  with  some  degree  of  satisfac¬ 
tion,  after  being  frustrated  of  the 
mighty  hopes  they  had  been  led  to 
indulge,  of  humiliating  for  ever  the 
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greatest  and  most  dangerous  of 
their  numerous  enemies. 

France  had,  in  the  course  of 
1796-7,  completed  the  humiliation 
of  all  the  princes  and  states  in  Italy. 
It  had  crashed  their  open  and  their 
clandestine  efforts  to  resist  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  its  successes ;  it  had  taken 
paramount  possession  of  all  the 
northern  parts  of  that  noble  coun¬ 
try,  under  the  denomination  of  re¬ 
publics,  founded  under  its  auspices, 
but,  in  reality,  acting  immediately 
under  its  influence  and  directions. 
The  king  of  Sardinia  and  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany  retained  little 
more  than  their  titles,  and  the  pope, 
after  losing  the  most  valuable,  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  Roman  see,  was  also 
reduced  to  a  state  of  dependence. 
Naples  was  much  in  the  same  situ¬ 
ation,  and  did  not  dare  to  take  the , 
Jeast  step  that  might  prove  offen¬ 
sive  to  France. 

In  this  formidable  posture.  Great 
Britain  was  the  only  power-  that 
had  the  spirit  to  confront  the 
French  republic,  and  the  good  for¬ 
tune  tp  obtain  such  advantages  over 


it,  as  to  counterbalance,  in  a  very 
considerable  measure,  the  successes 
of  which  it  was  continually  boast¬ 
ing  5  but  of  which  the  permanence 
and  sokdityappearedextremelydubi* 
ous  to  the  wisest  of  its  heads,  while 
this  resolute  rival  remained  unsub* 
dued,  or  was  not,  at  least,  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  of  such  terms  as  it 
should  dictate. 

This  expectation,  however,  be¬ 
coming  daily  weaker  in  the  persua¬ 
sion  of  those  who  had  been  the  most 
forward  to  give  it  countenance, 
they  now  watched  wish  avidity  for 
an  occasion  to  indemnify  their  am¬ 
bition,  for  having  been  frustrated 
in  .this  great  and  principal  object. 

The  two  countries  in  which  they 
now  proposed  to  exercise  their  re* 
volutionizing  powers  were  Switzer¬ 
land  and  the  papal  dominions.  It 
has  already  been  related  in  what 
manner  they  proceeded  in  the  for¬ 
mer  of  those  *  but,  while  they  were 
occupied  in  this  business,  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered  to  carry  on  the  other 
with  still  greater  facility  and  suc¬ 
cess  ;  as  little  more  was  wanted 
than  intrigue,,  and  encouragement 
to  those  who  wrere  already  medi¬ 
tating  the  execution  of  the  designs 
they  had  in  view. 

The  peace  granted  to  the  pope 
by  Buonapare  was,  at  best,  but  a 
semblance  of  reconciliation  veith 
France.  Deprived  of  his  best  pos¬ 
sessions,  abridged  of  his  authority 
over  the  remaining  parts,  and  fallen 
from  the  importance  formerly  an¬ 
nexed  to  his  dignity,  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  mere  shadow  of  his 
ancient  grandeur ;  and  excited, 
even  among  his  well  wishers,  more, 
sorrow  for  his  misfortunes,  than 
veneration  and  respect  for  the  high 
rank  he  still  held  in  the  Christian 
world. 

His 
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His  personal  conduct  had  not 
been  marked  with  due  firmness 
while  his  fortune  stood  in  suspense. 
During  the  treaty  with  the  French 
general.,  he  had  secretly  purposed 
to  flee  from  his  capital,  with  the 
treasures  he  was  able  to  collect. 
This  at  once  diminished  the  good 
opinion  he  had  hithero  possessed, 
and  shewed  that  his  timidity  was 
greater  than  his  prudence  and  dis¬ 
cernment.  His  personal  security 
was  restored  by  the  pacification, 
but  he  never  was  able  to  recover 
his  influence  ;  and  the  people  of 
Rome  ever  after  beheld  him  as  a 
pusillanimous  and  degraded  sove¬ 
reign,  unworthy  of  his  station,  and 
deserving  of  the  humiliation  that 
had  befallen  him. 

Sentiments  such  as  these  were 
naturally  preparatory  to  still  farther 
degradation.  They  were  daily 
strengthened  by  the  principles  that 
had  been  disseminated  among  his 
subjects.  These  principles  were 
equallyinimical  to  his  temporal  and 
spiritual  power  :  the  latter,  indeed, 
had  suffered  a  surprisingdiminution  ; 
and,  being,  in  fact,  the  chief  basis  of 
the  former,  this  had  been  weakened 
to  a  degree  that  shook  the  whole 
system  of  the  sovereignty,  which 
he  and  his  prdecessors.  had  exer¬ 
cised  with  such  absolute  authority. 

He  now  remounted  the  papal 
throne  by  the  permission  of  France; 
for  no  other  idea  can  be  affixed  to 
the  pacification  concluded  atToien- 
tino.  Whatever  the  French  demand¬ 
ed  he  was  constrained  and  even  glad 
to  grant,  from  the  extreme  appre¬ 
hension  he  was  under,  that  they 
would  have  deprived  him  of  the 
very  power  of  making  concessions, 
by  stripping  him  at  once  of  both  his 
civil  and  religious  authority,  and 
expelling  him  from  his  dominions. 


In  the  mean  time,  he  had  lost, 
with  three  large  and  rich  provinces, 
the  means  of  supporting  the  ponti¬ 
fical  dignity  upon  its  accustomed 
footing  :  but,  what  was  much  worse, 
he  thereby  became  unable  to  fulfil 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  him, 
without  recurring  to  means  that 
would  be  odious  to  his  remaining 
subjects.  Large  sums  had  been  ex¬ 
acted  by  the  French,  as  the  price 
of  peace,  and  he  well  knew  the 
consequences  of  non-payment.  To 
save  himself  from  these,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  a  tax  of  the  most 
grievous  nature  upon  his  people. 
He  had  purchased  the  armistice, 
granted  to  him  by  the  French  ge¬ 
neral  in  the  preceding  year,  with 
half  the  plate  of  his  subjects ; 
he  now  demanded  the  other  half, 
as  indispensably  necessary  for  the 
arrangements  he  had  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  to  insure  the  pub¬ 
lic  tranquillity. 

The  reverence  for  the  sacred 
character  with  which  the  pope  was 
invested  secured  him  from  popular 
fury ;  but  his  minister,  cardinal  Bus- 
ca,  was  in  the  utmost  danger.  This 
unfortunate  and  imprudent  states¬ 
man  was  considered  as  the  cause  of 
all  the  calamities  that  had  befallen 
the  papal  see,  by  his  opposition  to 
the  pacific  measures  advised  by  the 
Spanish  minister  at  the  court  of 
Rome,  the  chevalier  d’Azara,  whose 
mediation,  had  it  been  accepted, 
would  have  prevented  the  misfor¬ 
tunes  that  followed  its  refusal.  The 
pope,  who  had  long  been  governed 
by  the  counsels  of  the  cardinal, 
was  obliged  to  dismiss  him,  in 
compliance  with  the  universal 
wishes  of  the  public;  but  this 
dismission  could  not  remedy  the 
mischief  he  had  done;  and  the  pope 
knew  not  how  to  replace  him  by 
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a  successor  of  sufficient  capacity  to 
repair  the  errors  he  had  committed. 

There  was  only  one  man  in  his 
court  that  seemed  calculated,  in  any 
degree,  to  restore  domestic  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  to  render  himself  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  France  and  Spain,  the 
two  powers  that  held  in  their  hands 
the  destiny  of  Rome  :  the  first  by 
its  force,  the  second  by  its  influence 
on  the  first.  Him,  accordingly,  the 
pope  chose  to  administer  his  affairs 
in  their  present  critical  situation. 
This  person  was  cardinal  Doria,  a 
man  of  an  illustrious  family  and 
unexceptionable  character  :  his  ca¬ 
pacity  would  have  confessedly  been 
equal  to  a  less  difficult  period  ;  but 
the  present  was  too  arduous  for 
him,  or,  indeed,  any  man.  He 
had  to  answer  for  both  foreign  and 
domestic  obstacles,  mutually  sup¬ 
ported  by  each  other,  and  he  had 
no  resources  to  meet  either. 

The  provinces  left,  by  France,  in 
the  possession  of  the  pope  were  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  most  violent  factions ; 
some  were  adverse  to  the  French, 
and  others  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
Rome  :  hence,  animosities  and 
quarrels  arose  that  frequently  ter¬ 
minated  in  bloodshed.  Some  of  the 
leading  men  in  Rome  itself,  and  the 
towns  in  its  proximity,  had  con¬ 
ceived  designs  decidedly  hostile  to 
the  papal  authority;  and  a  revo¬ 
lutionary  spirit  was  "daily  and  visibly 
gaining  ground  among  individuals 
of  all  classes. 

Worn  down  with  grief  and  anxi¬ 
ety  at  his  calamitous  situation,  the 
pope  was  assailed  by  an  illness  that 
brought  him  nearly  to  the  grave. 
He  recovered;  but  had  the  mortifi¬ 
cation  to  discover  that  his  life  was 
not  an  object  of  popular  desire,  and 
that  his  death  would  have  proved 
a  much  more  acceptable  event. 


Among  the  many  faults  and  error* 
he  had  committed,  there  was  one 
very  common  indeed  to  all  the 
bishops  of  Rome,  but  which  their 
subjects  were  the  least  of  any  dis¬ 
posed  to  forgive.  This  was  the 
vice  of  nepotism,  of  which  Pius  VI, 
had  been  guilty  in  a  scandalous  de¬ 
gree.  Fie  had  two  nephews,  nei¬ 
ther  of  them  distinguished  for  ta¬ 
lents  of  any  kind.  The  youngest 
he  loaded  with  benefices  and  pre¬ 
ferments  in  the  church,  and,  at  last, 
created  a  cardinal ;  the  eldest,  on 
whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  duke 
of  Braschi,  the  pope’s  family  name, 
was  noted  for  his  sordid  avarice. 
Through  the  ill-placed  favour  of  his 
uncle,  he  acquired  immense  riches, 
extorted  from  the  public  by  mono¬ 
polies  of  the  most  necessary  articles 
of  life,  and  by  donations  of  lands 
that  were  the  property  of  the  state. 

This  conduct  of  the  pope  excited 
the  greater  murmurs,  on  account 
of  the  contrast  it  formed  with  that 
of  the  celebrated  Gangenelli,  his 
immediate  predecessor,  who,  to  his 
many  virtues  and  eminent  qualities, 
added  conspicuously,  that  of  dis¬ 
interestedness  respecting  himself, 
and  impartiality  towards  the  indi¬ 
viduals  of  his  family,  whom  he 
treated  with  a  decent  liberality,  but 
would  never  raise  to  high  prefer¬ 
ments. 

These  particulars  sunk  the  deeper 
into  the  notice  of  men,  that  they 
were  aggravated  by  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  disasters  that  had  marked 
a  pontificate  unusually  long,  and 
which  offered  nothing  to  the  re¬ 
collection  of  the  public,  to  indem¬ 
nify  it  for  the  inglorious  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  events  of  an  imprudent  and 
oppressive  government. 

Thus  every  circumstance  con¬ 
curred  to  disseminate  a  seditious 
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spirit  among  the  lower  classes,  and 
to  prepare  them  to  join  in  any  in¬ 
surrection  against  the  state.  The 
idleness  resulting  from  want  of  re¬ 
gular  occupation,  was  highly  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  designs  of  the  ma¬ 
ny  concealed  enemies  of  the  papal 
government.  Their  emissaries  and 
partisans  daily  assumed  more  auda¬ 
city.  Pasquinades  and  insulting 
papers  were  affixed  to  the  doors  of 
persons  in  office,  or  connected  with 
the  government,  giving  them  to  un¬ 
derstand  that  their  power  would  be 
of  short  duration,  and  that  the  reign 
•of  popedom  was  drawing  loan  end. 

Struck  with  consternation  at  these 
menaces,  numbers  of  people  in  of¬ 
fice  or  favour  determined  to  with¬ 
draw  from  a  place  where  they  did 
not  think  themselves  secure  from 
popular  violence*  Among  these 
was  the  duke  of  Braschi.  Con¬ 
scious  of  the  extortions  lie  had  com¬ 
mitted^  and  of  the  iniquitous  means 
by  which  he  had  arrived  at  his  vast 
opulence,  and  pointed  out  in  a  pe¬ 
culiar  manner  as  an  object  of  popu¬ 
lar  Vengeance,  he  found  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  absent  himself  from  Rome, 
to  the  great  grief  of  his  uncle,  who 
found  on  this  occasion  that  his  so¬ 
vereign  dignity  could  not  protect 
liis  nephew  from  the  indignation 
and  resentment  of  the  public. 

The  terror  with  which  the  court 
of  Rome  had  been  seized  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  French,  under  Buona¬ 
parte,  though  removed  by  thepacifi- 
cation  concluded  at  Tolentino,  had 
left  nevertheless  an  impression  of 
fear  that  pervaded  the  whole  admU 
nistration  of  domestic  affairs,  and 
debilitated  all  the  measures  of  go¬ 
vernment  y  not  only  in  its  exterior 
relations,  but  in  the  internal  police. 
The  Roman  populace,  Tong  ac¬ 
customed  to  vent  its  censures  in  a 


cautious  and  indirect  manner,  begari 
now  to  lift  a  bolder  voice,  and  to 
express  them  without  reserve  or 
fear.  Apprehensive  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  daring  and  licentk 
ous  disposition,  the  government 
came  at  length  to  a  determination 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  disorderly  be¬ 
haviour  of  the  multitude.  The  mi¬ 
litary  force  was  augmented,  and 
proclamations  were  issued,  threaten¬ 
ing  severe  punishment  to  the  dis¬ 
turbers  of  the  public  tranquillity. 

But  the  authority  of  government 
was  so  little  respected,  that  neither 
menaces  nor  chastisements  could 
silence  the  people  at  large.  They 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  complaining 
of  errors  and  improprieties  in  the 
conduct  of  their  rulers,  as  a  rightde- 
volved  to  them  by  long  prescription. 
It  had  been  respected  even  under 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  and  Sextus 
Quintus.  If  such  men  had  forborne 
from  invading  it,  at  a  time  when  the 
pontifical  authority  was  in  its  pie* 
nitride,  surely  this  wras  not  a  season 
to  abridge  it,  while  it  had  so  many 
more  just  calls  for  exertion. 

This  language,  so  unusual  in  the 
subjects  of  the  holy  see,  denoted  a 
surprising  change  in  the  sentiments 
of  obedience  and  submission  to  the 
higher  powers,  that  had  hitherto 
characterised  them  in  the  most  vio¬ 
lent  effusions  of  their  discontent. 
It  deeply  alarmed  the  administra¬ 
tion,  which  resolved  nevertheless  to 
pursue  the  system  of  severity  it  had 
adopted,  and  imprisoned  several  in¬ 
dividuals  that  had  rendered  them¬ 
selves  obnoxious,  by  the  audacious¬ 
ness  ol  their  speeches  and  conduct. 

But  the  situation  of  Rome  Was 
now  precisely  that  of  Paris  before 
the  revolution.  The  distresses  oi 
the  state  had  occasioned  so  many  in¬ 
conveniences  and  sufferings  in  the 

lower 
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lower  classes,  through  the  stagnation 
of  those  businesses  that  employed 
them,  that  sullenness  and  desperancy 
were  visibly  gaining  ground  among 
them.  They  now  seemed  to  set  at 
defiance  those  edicts  and  proclama¬ 
tions  which  had  formerly  kept  them 
in  such  profound  submission. 

In  the  midst  of  these  alarms,  go¬ 
vernment  was  unhappily  compelled, 
hJ  unavoidable  necessity,  to  have  re¬ 
course  to  measures  more  dangerous 
than  any  of  those  that  had  been  an¬ 
tecedently  adopted,  and  which  the 
public  had  been  encouraged  to  hope 
would  have  been  the  last  of  a  simi¬ 
lar  nature.  The  paper  currency, 
which  the  difficulty  of  the  times  had 
created,  was  fallen  to  half  its  nomi¬ 
nal  worth,  and  the  exigencies  of  the 
state  were  such  that  it  was  become 
impossible  to  answer  them,  without 
recurring  to  another  fabrication. 
It  was  received  with  the  bitterest 
censure  and  reprobation  from  the 
public,  and  nothing  but  the  dread  of 
the  armed  force,  stationed  in-  Rome, 
would  probably  have  prevented  an 
immediate  i nsurrection . 

But  the  most  perilous  of  those 
measures  was,  the  requisition  made 
upon  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  to  give 
in  a  list  of  their  revenues,  and  the 
laying  upon  these  a  tax  of  their  sixth 
part.  This  was  represented  as  an 
attempt,  unknown  to  the  worst  of 
former  times.  It  was  a  direct  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  privileges  annexed  to  the 
possessions  belonging  to  the  church. 
No  sovereign  pontiff  had  yet  pre¬ 
sumed  to  treat  his  clergy  with  so 
much  disrespect.  It  was  setting  up 
a  precedent  that  would  at  once  de¬ 
stroy  the  immunities  of  the  clerical 
profession  in  all  the  catholic  coun¬ 
tries  of  Christendom. 

Such  were  the  complaints  of  the 
ecclesiastics,  aod  their  representa¬ 
tions  of  this  measure.  '  The  jnfatu- 
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ation  of  numbers  afforded  them  am** 
pie  encouragement  to  exhale  their 
discontent  in  the  most  unqualified 
language*  Prophane  and  sacrilegb* 
ous  were  the  terms  annexed  to  this 
regulation,  by  the  numerous  bigots 
in  the  Roman  dominions ;  and 
the  pope  exposed  himself  to  no  less 
odium  by  adopting  it,  though  evi¬ 
dently  in  a  case  of  the  utmost  ex¬ 
tremity,  than  if  it  had  been  in  the 
Wantonness  of  power. 

This  unhappy  affair  accelerated 
the  decline  of  his  authority  and  in¬ 
fluence,  much  more  than  any  of  the 
antecedent  events  of  his  reign.  He 
had  now  converted  into  enemies 
those  who  had  hitherto  remained  the 
firmest  props  of  both  his  spiritual 
and  temporal  power.  The  mem- 
here  of  his  administration  were  pub¬ 
licly  insulted,  and  he  frequently 
experienced  the  most  disrespectful 
treatment  when  he  appeared  abroad . 

In  addition  to  these  mortifica¬ 
tions,  more  solid  mischiefs  were  me¬ 
ditated,  Discourses,  it  was  sur¬ 
mised,  by  those  who  sought  to  ter¬ 
rify  government,  were  now  held 
among  the  students  in  the  universi¬ 
ty,  upon  the  nature  of  the  papal  ju¬ 
risdiction  in  civil  and  political  mat¬ 
ters.  Herein  it  was  undisguisedly 
affirmed,  that,  as  a  temporal  prince, 
he  had  no  claims  superior  to  those  of 
any  other ;  and  that,  setting  aside 
his  character,  as  head  of  the  church, 
he  was  liable  to  the  censures  and 
penalties  that  might  lawfully  be  in¬ 
dicted  on  sovereigns  guilty  of  mis¬ 


management. 

Whether  such  really  were  the 
doctrines  secretly  avowed  and  pro¬ 
mulgated,  certain  it  is  that  resist¬ 
ance  and  insurrection  were  topics 
very  diffusively  in  agitation,  and 
that  the  papal  government  began  at 
this  time  to  be  viewed  with  an  ini¬ 
mical  eye  by  the  community  at 
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large.  It  was  not  barely  reform, 
but  total  suppression  that  was  aimed 
at  by  the  discontented  party.  This 
gradually  increased  by  the  accession 
of  persons  of  consideration,  who 
thought  that  the  present  circum¬ 
stances  required  a  government  of 
more  energy,  than  as  long  experi- 
ence  had  shewn  could  be  expected 
from  ecclesiastics,  who  were  natu¬ 
rally  more  taken  up  with  theologi¬ 
cal  theories  than  with  the  practical 
and  active  knowledge  of  those 
things  that  were  of  visible  utility, 
and  undeniable  benefit  to  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers 
evidently  resulting  from  such  lucu¬ 
brations,  the  papal  councils  had  not 
entirely  lost  sight  of  the  facility  with 
which  they  would  be  obviated, 
were  the  patrons  of  those  who  in¬ 
dulged  them,  the  French,  t.o  be  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Italy.  The  length  to 
which  the  negociations  at  Udina 
were  protracted,  afforded,  while 
they  lasted,  some  faint  hopes  of  this 
kind.  But  these  were  totally  blast¬ 
ed  by  the  final  treaty  of  peace  that 
took  place  in  October,  and  that 
through  the  dominions  of  Austria, 
at  such  a  distance  from  those  of  the 
pope,  that  he  could  no  longer  ex¬ 
pect  to  be  supported  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  imperial  power. 

Emboldened  by  this  decisive  event, 
the  malcontents  in  the  ecclesiastical 
state,  felt  themselves  more  at  liberty 
than  ever  to  pursue  their  political 
speculations,  unmolested  by  govern¬ 
ment,  against  which  they  promised 
themselves  the  protection  of  the 
French  republic,  whenever  they  had 
brought  matters  to  that  crisis  which 
they  secretly  proposed.  They  pre¬ 
sumed  themore  strongly  onthis  pro¬ 
tection,  that  the  ambassador  sent  to 
Rome,  from  the  directory,  began  his 


mission  in  a  style  of  authority,  that 
bore  down  all  endeavours  to  elude 
the  demands  he  was  'directed  to 
make,  and  that  these  were  in  per¬ 
fect  conformity  with  the  designs 
they  had  ultimately  in  view. 

This  ambassador  was  Joseph,  the 
brother  of  general  Buonaparte :  like 
him,  a  man  of  a  cool  and  steady  dis¬ 
position,  intrepid,  sagacious,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  qualified  for  civil  and  diplo¬ 
matic  employments.  Though  re¬ 
markably  oolite  and  affable,  he  was 
equally  resolute  and  firm  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  business  entrusted  to 
him,  and  in  maintaining  that  dig¬ 
nity  which  the  French  now  arro¬ 
gated  in  a  superior  degree  to  all 
other  powers. 

The  demands  he  was  commission¬ 
ed  to  make  were,  that  the  pope 
should  expel  the  French  emigrants 
from  his  dominions,  diminish  his 
military  force,  and  set  at  liberty  all 
persons  arrested  for  their  opinions  cn 
political  subjects.  After  much  hesi¬ 
tation  and  endeavours  to  qualify 
these  requisitions,  the  pope  was 
obliged  to  comply  with  them.  The 
reduction  of  his  forces,  and  even  the 
expulsion  of  the  French  emigrants, 
though  highly  mortifying  to  his 
feelings  as  a  sovereign,  were  much 
less  humiliating  than  the  authority 
wrested  from  him  over  his  own  sub¬ 
jects,  by  requiring  their  deliverance 
from  prison,  for  practices  that  en¬ 
dangered  the  tranquillity  of  his  do¬ 
minions. 

Through  the  imprudence  or  tar¬ 
diness  of  his  minister  „  he  had  not 
Yet  formally  acknowledged  the 
Cisalpine  republic ;  and  yet  he  must 
have  known  that  he  was  not  in  a 
condition  to  refuse  his  acknowledge¬ 
ments.  Exasperated  at  this  delay, 
that  republic  determined  to  enforce 
it  as  well  as  other  claims,  and  actu- 
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ally  besieged  and  took,  after  a  de¬ 
fence  that  occasioned  some  blood¬ 
shed,  a  fortress  that  stood  on  the  pa¬ 
pal  territories.  Happily  for  both 
parties,  the  quarrel  subsided  through 
the  pope’s  recognition  of  the  Cisal¬ 
pine  republic. 

That  secret  party  atPmme,  which 
was  leagued  together  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  effecting  a  revolution,  con¬ 
ceived  fresh  hopes  of  succeeding, 
from  the  inability  of  the  court  of 
Rome  to  resist  any  enemy  that 
acted  with  daringness  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  After  holding  frequent  con¬ 
sultations,  on  the  means  of  effecting 
their  designs,  they  came  at  last  to  a 
determination  of  entrusting  them  to 
the  French  ambassador.  Three  of 
them  were  deputed  by  the  rest,  who 
waitedupon  him  the  twenty-sixth  of 
December,  to  apprize  him  of  their 
project,  and  to  demand  whether 
they  might  depend  on  the  assistance 
ofFrance,  in  case  they  succeeded  in 
overturning  the  present  government 
of  Rome,  and  substituting  in  its  place 
a  republic.  Buonaparte  gave  them 
no  encouragement,  and  exhorted 
them  to  desist  from  an  attempt 
which  he  represented  to  them  as 
rash  and  impracticable  j  forbidding 
them  at  the  same  time  to  apply  to 
him  for  his  countenance  in  any 
such  undertaking. 

Doubtless,  however,  of  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  France,  in  case  of  their 
success,  the  revolutionary  party  as¬ 
sembled  on  the  twenty-seventh  of 
December,  1/97,  but  theirnumbers 
being  small,  hardly  one  hundred, 
they  were  easily  dispersed  by  the 
military  sentagainstthem,  of  whom, 
however,  they  wounded  some,  and 
slew  two  or  three.  As  in  this  affray 
it  was  observed  that  the  insurgents 
had  put  on  the  French  cockade,  a 
suspicion  arose  -that  they  had  acted 
:,&t  the  instigation  of  the  Frcn-ch. 
V#e.  XL. 


To  removethis  suspicion  ,  the  French, 
ambassador  notified  to  the  secretary 
of  state  those  persons  in  his  retinue 
or  employment,  who  were  entitled 
to  wear  it,  disclaiming  every  other 
individual  that  had  assumed  it. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day,  the 
insurrection  was  renewed,  and  be¬ 
came  more  serious.  About  twenty 
of  the  insurgents  repaired  to  the  pa¬ 
lace  of  the  French  ambassador,  and 
one  of  them  told  him,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  now  a  free  people,  but 
hoped  for  the  protection  of  France. 
The  ambassador  answered  by  or¬ 
dering  him  to  depart  with  his  associ¬ 
ates,  advising  him  at  the  same  time 
to  proceed  no  farther  in  so  frantic 
an  attempt,  as  resisting  a  government 
that  was  able  instantly  to  crush 
them.  The  insurrection,  in  the 
mean-while,  was  increasing,  and 
the  environs  of  the  ambassador’s  pa¬ 
lace  were  fill  in  sc  with  crowds  that 
shouted,  live  the  republic,  live  the 
Roman  people.  The  ambassador, 
putting  on  the  mark  of  his  dignity, 
was  proceeding  to  the  court-yard, 
intending  to  prevail  on  the  insur¬ 
gents  there  to  leave  his  residence  : 
but,  before  he  could  address  them, 
they  were  fired  upon  through  the 
gates  of  the  palace,  by  a  party  of  the 
military,  who  pursued,  into  the 
court,  the  croud  that  was  flyingbe- 
fore  them.  The  French  ambassador 
demanding  of  them  by  whose  au¬ 
thority  they  had  entered  into  his 
precincts,  bid  them  immediately  to 
retire.  They  withdrew  a  few  steps, 
but  while  he  was  preventing  the  in¬ 
surgents  from  rushing  upon  them, 
they  again  fired,  and  slew  or  wound¬ 
ed  several,  and  then  fell  back  to  re¬ 
load.  The  ambassador  again  en¬ 
deavoured  to  persuade  the  military 
to  withdraw,  with  assurances  that 
the  insurgents  should  he  given  up  : 
but,  as  they  paid  m  attention  to 
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him,  and  seemed  preparing  to  fire- 
another  -volley,  general  Duplvot, 
who  accompanied  the  ambassador, 
marched  up  to  them,  to  second 
more  forcibly  his  remonstrances  : 
but,  while  he  was  expostulating  with 
them,  and  seizing  the  musket  of  one, 
and  preventing  another  from  fir¬ 
ing,  a  soldier  shot  him  through  the 
body,  which,  after  he  was  dead,  was 
treated  with  great  indignity.  In 
order  to  avoid  the  fury  of,  the  sol¬ 
diers,  the  ambassador  and  his  atten¬ 
dants  were  obliged  to  make  the  best 
of  their  way  through  a  bye  lane 
that  led  to  the  gardens  of  the  pa¬ 
lace;  where,  on  his  return,  he  found 
numbers  of  the  insurgents  dead  or 
wounded,  and  of  which  he  ordered 
the  gates  to  be  shut. 

It  was  now  six  o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  no  person  appeared, 
on  the  part  of  government,  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  violence  of  the  soldiery, 
that  still  remained  in  the  front  of  the 
ambassador’s  palace.  He  wrote  to 
the  secretary  oi  state,  informing  him 
of  his  situation,  and  demanding  his 
immediate  interposition.  The  mi* 
nisters  of  Tuscany  and  Spain,  who 
waited  upon  him  in  the  mean  time, 
testified  no  less  surprise  than  he  did, 
that  government  had  not  yet  inter¬ 
fered.  At  eleven  o’clock  he  de¬ 
spatched  a  second  message  to  the 
secretary,  apprising  him  that  he 
was  determined  to  leave  Rome, 
where  he  could  no  longer  stay  with¬ 
out  prejudice  to  the  dignity  of  his 
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character,  and  requiring  a  passport 
for  that  purpose. 

Cardinal  Dona,  the  secretary  of 
state,  dispatched  at  length  an  officer 
and  forty  men,  as  a  safe-guard,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  letter,  exculpating 
government  from  any  participation 
in  the’violaiion  of  his  precincts,  and 
offering  whatevar  satisfaction  the 
French  republic  should  insist  upon 
in  consequence  of  what  had  hap¬ 
pened.  A  letter  of  the  same  tenor 
was  sent  to  the  marquis  Massimi,the 
pope’s  resident  at  Paris,  enjoining 
him  to  assure  the  directory,  that  the 
Roman  government  was  neither 
privy  to,  nor  able  to  prevent  this 
unfortunate  affair,  and  was  ready  to 
submit  to  whatever  conditions  the 
directory  might  think  proper,  in  or¬ 
der  to  atone  for  it,  and  recover  the 
favour  of  the  French  republic. 

This  was  indubitably  the  most  fa¬ 
tal  accident  that  could  happen  at 
this  period  to  the  papal  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  already  weak  and 
tottering;  but  this  shook  it  to  its 
very  foundation.  It  afforded  an 
obvious  pretext  to  the  French  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  vengeance  upon  the 
guilty,  and  to  involve  in  one  general 
crimination,  not  only  those  who  had 
committedtheexcesses  of  which  they 
complained,  but  those  also  through 
whose  incapacity,  negligence,  or 
want  of  firmness  and  due  care,  they 
had  not  been  prevented  or  timely  re¬ 
strained.*  The  personal  situation  of 
the  pope  himself,  who  was  ill  at  the 
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*  Mr.  Duppa,  an  artist,  who  resided  at  Rome  during  the  period  cf  these  events,  and 
who  relates  them  with  an  air  of  calmness  and  impartiality  that  commands  respect, 
says,  in  his  journal,  “  This  event  (the  death  of  general  Duphot),  though  it  might  ac¬ 
celerate,  did  not  produce  the  revolution.  This  was  determined  on  before,  and  would 
have  taken  place  had  no  such  circumstance  happened.  A  prior  of  a  Dominican  con¬ 
vent,  with  whom  I  was  accquainted,  conversing  familiarly  one  day  with  a  French  offi¬ 
cer,  on  the  circumstances  of  the  revolution,  the  latter  had  the  liberality  and  the  frank¬ 
ness  to  say — We  were  distressed  for  saoney,  and  we  were  obliged  to  come  ;  as  for  the 
death  of  Duphot,  it  would  have  been  of  no  consequence,  if  there  had  not  been  other 
objects  of  greater  importance." 

time. 
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time,  and  the  well  known  dispo¬ 
sition  of  his  ministers  to  live  on 
peaceable  terms  with  France,  were 
it  only  from  the  plainest  motives  of 
interest  and  necessity, made  it  clear, 
that  no  occasion  for  a  rupture  could 
possibly  be  sought  by  either  him  or 
them.  The  truth  was,  that  the 
military  commander  in  Rome,  hear¬ 
ing  of  a  seditious  insurrection,  unad¬ 
visedly  sent  a  detachment  of  troops 
to  suppress  it,  with  officers  unqua¬ 
lified  to  direct  them. 

The  French  ambassador,  on  leav¬ 
ing  Rome,  repaired  to  Florence, 
where  he  was  followed  by  the  most 
pressing  solicitations  of  the  papal 
ministry  to  return.  They  justly  fore¬ 
saw,  that  unless  an  immediate  re¬ 
conciliation  with  French  were  pur¬ 
chased  at  any  price,  inevitable  ruin 
awaited  the  court  of  Rome  ;  of 
which  neither  the  spiritual  nor  tem¬ 
poral  influence  was  any  longer  suf¬ 
ficient  to  check  the  determination 
of  its  foreign!  and  domestic  ene- 
mies ;  both  of  whom  concurred  with 
equal  warmth  and  unanimity  to 
precipitate  its  downfall  by  every 
means  resulting  from  the  present 
opportunity. 

The  republican  party  at  Rome 
began  now  to  consider  itself  in  the 


certain  road  to  success.  Though 
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not  in  readiness  to  erect  the  standard 
of  open  defiance,  it  was  hourly 
occupied  in  preparing  it,  by  pro¬ 
pagating  revolutionary  maxims,  and 
gaining  as  many  proselytes  as  zeal  in 


the  cause,  aud  industry  in  siren 


ali¬ 


ening  it,  could  Di'oeure  atnone  a 
people  long  incensed  at  the  conduct 
>f  its  rulers,  and  that  had  lost  all 


affection  and  respect  for  its-  save- 
reign.  Tne  real  projects  of  the 
malcontents  were  not  unknown  to 


government.  They  did  not  affect 
to  conceal  them.  Libellous  p  i  hers 


were  stuck  up  in  all  the  public 
places,  full  of  invectives  against  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  explicitly  threatening 
the  subversion  of  the  existing  go¬ 
vernment,  and  the  substitution  of  a 
better  one  in  its  place.  The  only 
precaution  taken  by  the  revolution¬ 
ary  party,  was  to  conceal  theauthors 
of  these  daring  menaces  :  but  they 
could  not  remain  wholly  secret.  Se  • 
veral  were  discovered  and  imprison¬ 
ed,  and  many  who  lay  under  suspi¬ 
cion  of  being  their  partisans)  were 
treated  in  the  like  manner.  The 
assistance  of  religion  was  called  in 
at  the  same  time,  to  reclaim  the 
multitude  from  its  refractory  and 
riotous  disposition.  They  were  ear¬ 
nestly  exhorted  not  to  forsake  the 
path  of  piety  and  obedience  to  their 
civil  and  spiritual  pastors,  wherein 
their  forefathers  had  trod  so  many 
ages,  to  follow  innovations  that  had 
occasioned  so  much  mischief. 

But  the  chief  agents  among  the 
malcontents,  had  provided  against 
all  insinuations  of  this  tendency,  by 
drawing  carefully  the  line  between 
politics  and  religion.  This  they 
scrupulously  left  untouched, and  pre¬ 
tended  to  no  more  than  reform  in 
matters  of  state  and  civil  repmlati- 
ons.  Tnis  avowal,  which  was  conti¬ 
nually  m  their  mouths,  effectually 
silenced  those  who  made  it  their 
business  to  intermix  temporal  and 
spiritual  affairs,  as  being  of  an  in¬ 
separable  nature,  and  necessarily 
connected  for  the  benefit  of  society. 
The  arguments  adduced,  by  those 
who  denied  this  position,  prevailed 
over  the  reasonings  of  their  antago- 

O  O 

nists,  and  a  total  disjunction  was 
gradually  formed  in  the  public 
mind,  between  the  respective  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  church  and  the  state. 

But,  the  gaining  of  this  point, 
though  of  great  importance  to  t fi e 
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opponents  of  government,  would 
not  have  wrought  the  effects  they 
had  in  view ;  if  a  more  powerful 
auxiliary  had  not  come  to  their  as¬ 
sistance.  France,  of  which  they 
had  so  repeatedly  invoked  the  aid, 
and  which  was,  of  its  own  accord, 
so  ready  to  grant  it  to  all  people  in 
their  situation,  now  came  to  the  de¬ 
termination  to  take  them  ostensibly 
under  its  direct  protection.  The 
pretence  of  avenging  the  affront  of¬ 
fered  to  the  French  nation,  in  the 
person  of  its  ambassador,  was  held 
up  to  Europe  as  a  justification  of 
this  measure.  General  Berthier, 
with  a  large  division  of  the  French 
and  Cisalpine  army,  was  ordered  to 
proceed  to  Rome,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  were,  at  the  same  time,  ap¬ 
prized,  that  no  hostile  intentions 
were  entertained  against  them. 

Elate  with  the  expectation  of 
shortly  accomplishingtheir  designs, 
the  malcontents  testified  their  sa¬ 
tisfaction  at  the  intelligence  of  his 
march,  by  raisingcommotionsjwhich 
the  government  could  not  quell  with¬ 
out  calling  in  the  military,  and  using 
coercive  measures  to  prevent.  A 
proclamation  was  also  issued,  where¬ 
in  the  pope  informed  the  people, 
that  he  felt  no  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  the  French,  in  whose  friendly  and 
equitable  conduct  he  reposed  entire 
confidence.  But  whatever  hopes  he 
might  have  formed  of  being  treated 
favourably,  they  were  totally  dis¬ 
appointed.  He  deputed  prince  Bel¬ 
monte,  the  Neapolitan  envoy,  on 
the  6th  of  February,  as  mediator 
between  him  and  the  French  gene¬ 
ral,  and  to  prepare  him  for  a  depu¬ 
tation  from  the  court  of  Rome.  But 
Berthier  informed  the  prince,  that 
his  instructions  did  not  permit  him 
to  receive  any.  The  deputies  were 
of  course  obliged  to  return.  They 


had,  it  seems,  been  commissioned  t# 
make  the  amplest  offers  and  conces¬ 
sions  :  but  he  signified  a  resolution 
to  admit  of  no  other  deputies  than 
those  of  the  people. 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1798, 
the  princes  Giustiniani  and  Gabri- 
elli  repaired  to  the  French  army, 
as  chiefs  of  the  Roman  citizens 
in  arms,  and  were  graciously  re¬ 
ceived  ;  and  on  the  eleventh  the 
French  troops  took  possession  of 
the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where 
the  people  of  Rome  supplied  them 
with  a  large  quantity  of  provisions, 
and  gave  them  every  proof  of 
the  warmest  friendship  and  attach¬ 
ment.  A  proclamation  was  now 
issued  by  general  Berthier,  wherein 
he  declared,  that  the  intent  of  his 
mission  was,  to  bring  to  justice  the 
authors  of  the  assassination  of  ge¬ 
neral  Duphot  and  of  Basse ville,  se¬ 
cretary  of  legation  to  the  French 
embassy  at  Rome  in  1793>  and  to 
take  the  citizens  of  Rome  under  his 
protection. 

The  revolutionary  party  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  making  preparatory 
arrangements  for  the  final  execution 
of  the  design  which  they  had  so 
long  in  contemplation.  Early  in 
the  morning  of  the  sixteenth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  which  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  accession  of  Pius  the  sixth  to 
the  pontifical  throne,  on  which  he 
had  now  been  seated  twenty-three 
years, the  people  of  Rome  assembled 
in  that  spacious  field  called  the 
Campovaccino,  and  there  solemnly 
proclaimed  the  resumption  of  their 
ancient  sovereignty. 

The  style  of  this  proclamation, 
which  was  entitled  an  act  of  the 
sovereign  people,  was  very  remark¬ 
able.  The  people  of  Rome,  it  said, 
long  oppressed  by  that  monster  in 
politics,  a  government  of  priests, 

had 
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had  several  times  attempted  to  shake 
oft  that  ignominious  yoke,  but  had, 
hitherto,  been  prevented,  by  a  com¬ 
bination  of  craft,  superstition,  and 
violence.  This  government  being 
now  fallen  to  pieces,  through  its 
own  debility  and  mismanagement, 
the  Roman  people,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
serve  themselves  from  anarchy,  had 
collected  all  their  courage  and 
strength,  with  a  view  of  asserting 
their  sovereign  rights.  They  now 
unitedly  declared,  before  the  Su¬ 
preme  Being,  and  the  whole  uni¬ 
verse,  that  they  had  taken  no  part 
in  those  iniquitous  transactions  that 
had  given  offence  to  the  French  re¬ 
public,  and  held  them  in  the  deepest 
abhorren ce*  They  con st  i  t  uted the m  - 
selves  into  a  free  and  independent 
state,  and  resumed  the  legislative 
and  executive  powers,  in  order  to 
exercise  them  by  their  representa¬ 
tives,  conformably  to  the  inalien¬ 
able  rights  of  men  to  chuse  that 
form  of  government  which  they 
judge  most  for  their  advantage, 
After  this  preamble,  the  act  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  settlement  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  executive  govern¬ 
ment.  At  the  head  of  it  were  pla¬ 
ced  five  consuls,  in  whom  was  vest¬ 
ed  the  power  heretofore  exercised 
by  the  pope  and  council  of  state. 
It  appointed  a  variety  of  inferior 
officers,  whose  denominations  were 
taken  from  those  of  the  ancient  re¬ 
public  5  such  as  prefects,  ediles,  and 
several  others,  which  were  intended 
as  remembrancers  of  the  constituti¬ 
onal  and  civil  system  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  and  to  excite  their  emula¬ 
tion  to  rival  them. 

They  lastly  nominated  eight  depu¬ 
ties  to  the  French  general,  to  request 
the  amity  and  protection  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  France  in  this  regeneration 
of  Roman  liberty.  The  act  was 
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then  signed  by  almost  all  persons 
present  that  could  write,  to  the  a- 
mount  of  many  thousands.  It  was 
read  to  the  people,  and  received  with 
universal  applause  and  acclamation. 
The  ceremony  concluded  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  tree  of  liberty  in  the  most 
public  places  of  the  city. 

At  noon  the  deputation  waited 
upon  general  Berthier,  to  lay  be¬ 
fore  him  the  revolutionary  act,  and 
the  plan  of  government  they  had 
established,  and  to  request  his  so¬ 
lemn  approbation  of  what  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  done.  In  compliance  with 
their  desire,  he  entered  the  city  in 
great  state  and  splendour,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  capitol  amidst  an  im¬ 
mense  multitude.  Here,  after  in¬ 
voking  the  manes  of  Brutus,  Cato, 
Cicero,  and  other  celebrated  names 
of  antiquity,  he  formally  declared, 
conformably  to  the  intentions  of 
the  directory,  that  the  French  re¬ 
public,  professing  the  principle  of 
national  sovereignty,  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  ;  which  should  consist  of  the 
provinces  that  remained  under  the 
papal  jurisdiction  since  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio. 

The  French  general  thought  it 
proper,  however,  to  make  some 
alteration  in  the  provisionary  go¬ 
vernment  they  had  formed.  He 
added  a  sixth  consul,  and  such  regu¬ 
lations  as  appeared  requisite  for  the 
preservation  of  order  in  its  present 
state  of  uncertainty.  The  direct 
tory  had  reserved  to  itself  the  final 
settlement  of  the  new  constitution 
of  Rome,  as  it  had  done  that  of 
the  other  republics,  founded  under 
the  auspices  of  France.  Foreseeing 
that,  in  case  of  stability,  the  Roman 
state,  by  its  central  position  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  and  other  local  ad¬ 
vantages,  would,  in  no  long  process 
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of  time,  arrive  at  great  importance, 
the  French  were  peculiarly  desirous 
to  secure  a  permanent  influence  over 
its  affairs,  by  forming*  such  a  con¬ 
nection  with  it,  as  would  render  the 
one  dependant  on  the  other. 

The  new  founded  republic  was 
not  averse  to  an  union  of  this  kind, 
conscious  that  its  existence  depended 
solely  on  the  protection  of  France, 
and  that  without  this  support  the 
severest  vengeance  would  be  taken 
of  the  republican  chiefs.  The  French 
general,  and  his  partizans,  carried 
the  system  of  internal  government, 
established  in  France,  into  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  new  common¬ 
wealth.  Communes,  municipalities, 
and  national  guards,  were  instituted 
in  every  part  of  the  Roman  state, 
with  every  appendage  of  power  and 
office  annexed  to  them. 

In  this  great  alteration  of  the 
principles  and  form  of  government, 
the  French  adhered,  with  remark¬ 
able  fidelity,  to  the  solemn  promise 
they  had  made  with  no  less  pru¬ 
dence  than  equity,  to  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Italy,  to  commit  no  innova¬ 
tion  in  religious  matters,  anv  far- 
ther  than  to  introduce  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  universal  tole¬ 
ration  of  opinions  on  spiritual  sub¬ 
jects.  The  great  number  of  free¬ 
thinkers  lately  started  up  in  that 
country,  who  were  all,  to  a  man, 
adherents  to  French  principles,  ren¬ 
dered  a  provision  of  this  nature  in¬ 
dispensable  m  every  establishment 
that  took  place  under  the  auspices 
of  France. 

This  judicious  discrimination,  be¬ 
tween  religion  and  politics,  proved 
of  so  much  utility  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  clergy  of  Home  submitted 
to  the  new  ovaer  or  things  without 
testifying  any  marked  repugnance. 

On  the  I9tnof  February,  solemn 


thanks  were  given  in  all  the  church** 
es  of  Rome,  on  account  of  this  re¬ 
volution  ;  and  no  less  than  fourteen 
cardinals  were  present  at  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter, 
exclusive  of  priests,  prelates,  and 
other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries:! 

As  great,  pains  had  been  taken, 
by  the  party  in  opposition  to  the 
French,  to  inculcate  a  dread  that 
rapine  and  plunder  would  accom¬ 
pany  their  entrance  into  Rome,  the 
French  general  and  his  officers  were 
particularly  anxious  to  remove  it, 
by  declaring  that  the  severest  disci¬ 
pline  would  be  maintained,  and 
that  the  persons,  properties,  and 
newly  acquired  liberties,  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  with  the  former  laws, 
customs,  and  usages,  they  chose  to 
retain,  whether  civil  or  religious, 
should  remain  untouched  and  in¬ 
violable. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great 
event  was  brought  to  Paris,  the  dir 
rectory  received  it  with  peculiar 
exultation.  A  message  to  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  five  hundred  was  drawn  up, 
on  this  occasion,  by  La  Revelliere, 
cue  of  the  directors,  wherein  he 
represented  the  church  and  politics 
of  the  popes  and  court  of  Rome  in 
the  most  odious  colours,  and  exert¬ 
ed  all  his  knowledge  and  abilities 
to  prove  that  the  downfal  of  popery 
was  a  punishment  which  it  had  long 
deserved. 

It  was  a  government,  he  said, 
propped  up  by  the  credulity  of  na¬ 
tions,  the  fanaticism  of  priests,  and 
the  interested  support  of  thrones. 
It  contradicted,  in  practice,  all  the 
maxims  it  made  a  shew  to  profess. 
It  disgraced  the  Christian  name, 
and  destroyed  the  spirit  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  it  preached,  by  hypocritically 
pretending  that  its  kingdom  was 
not  of  this  world  \  and  yet  aspiring 

in 
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in  fact  at  universal  monarchy,  and 
totally  forgettingtheprimitive  max¬ 
ims  of  the  Gospel,  recommending 
with  such  energy,  humility,  self- 
denial,  and  universal  charity. 

"W  hen  delivered  from  persecution, 
and  invested  with  authority,  it 
basely  returned  the  favours  it  had 
received,  by  the  meanest  adulation 
to  princes  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  most  atrocious  murders,  or  bar¬ 
barously  massacred  thousands  of 
their  unfortunate  subjects  :  and  it 
filled  the  east  and  western  empires 
with  the  sanguinary  agitations  of 
religious  disputes. 

To  confirm  its  power,  and  set 
itself  above  all  laws,  it  fabricated 
those  forgeries  so  well  known  by 
the  name  of  false  decretals.  In  vir¬ 
tue  of  those  titles,  it  gave  masters 
to  nations,  appointed  kings  or  de¬ 
posed  them,  as  ambition  or  avarice 
dictated.  It  absolved  subjects  from 
their  allegiance,  patronized  treason, 
and  threw  kindoms  into  confusion 
and  bloodshed. 

No  country,  he  asserted,  had  suf¬ 
fered  more  than  France,  from  the 
tyrannical  theocracy  of  Rome.  Its 
monarch s  had  been  treated  with 
the  vilest  indignity.  It  was  here 
the  daemon  of  the  crusades  first  ap¬ 
peared,  under  the  papal  auspices. 
It  was  by  the  French  court  that, 
through  papal  suggestions,  those 
barbarities  were  exercised  cn  the 
unhappy  tefnplars,  the  recital  of 
which  tills  the  mind  with  horror. 
It  was  Rgme  that  sanctioned  the 
•Sicilian  vespers,  that  signal  of  death 
to  so  many  Frenchmen.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Rome  that  fomented 
the  civil  wars  of  the  league,  and 
that  deluged  France  with  so  much 
blood.  From  papal  councils,  pro¬ 
ceeded  that  contentious  spirit  which 
lately  distracted  the  French  nation 
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with  the  most  bitter  and  acrimo¬ 
nious  disputes,  on  the  contemptible 
subjects  of  Molinism  arid  Jansenism. 
These  feuds  and  altercations  arose 
from  the  influence  of  a  foreign 
priest,  styling  himself  the  common 
father  of  the  faithful !  But  this 
sacerdotal  reign  was  now  brought 
to  an  end  by  the  revolution,  and  it 
was  in  vain  the  coalition  had  pro¬ 
posed  to  restore  it,  together  with 
the  despotism  of  the  abrogated 
monarchy. 

Such  was  the  substance  of  the 
most  remarkable  passages  in  this 
message.  It  concluded  by  insinu¬ 
ating,  that  the  court  of  Rome  had 
instigated  the  murder  of  general 
jDuphot,  and  the  insult  off  wed  to 
the  French  ambassadar  at  Rome. 
Cardinal  Busca,  it  asserted,  corres¬ 
ponded  at  the  very  time  with  the 
conspirators  against  the  French  re¬ 
public  ;  and  the  congregation  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs  had  just  decided, 
that  a  true  catholic  could  not  in 
conscience  take  an  oath  of  hatred 
to  royalty,  unwilling  to  remember 
that  Samuel  had  threatened  man¬ 
kind,  that  God  would  send  them 
kings  in  his  wrath. 

This  message  was  received  with 
uncommon  applause  by  the  coun¬ 
cils,  and  the  republican  party.  As 
it  coincided  with  the  general  sen¬ 
timents  of  the  enemies  to  popery, 
it  met,  of  course,  with  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  a  great  part  ol  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  only  exceptions  to  it 
were  the  charges  of  an  intentional 
affront  to  the  French  ambassador, 
and  of  having  premeditatedly  ex¬ 
cited  a  tumult  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Ber- 
thier  was  occupied  in  aranging  the 
domestic  affairs  of  Rome,  and  in 
providing  for  the  internal  tranquil¬ 
lity  of  the  new  republic.  His 
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arrangements  bore  severely  upon 
the  French  emigrants,  whom  their 
countrymen  seemed  resolved  to 
treat  ■without  mercy  wherever  they 
found  them.  They  were  enjoined* 
by  a  formal  proclamation,  to  quit 
Rome,  and  the  territory  of  the  Ro- 
man  republic*  in  the  short  space  of 
twenty-four  hours :  and  all  their 
property,  of  whatever  kind,  was 
confiscated  and  seized  for  the  use  of 
the  French  republic. 

But  a  regulation  that  struelp  the 
public  with  just  astonishment,  was 
that  which  suppressed  the  rights  and 
franchises  formerly  possessed  by  fo¬ 
reign  ministers,  and  that  allowed 
them  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
within  their  palaces  and  the  pre¬ 
cincts  annexed  to  it.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  for  having  violated  these,  that 
the  French  directory  had  invaded 
the  papal  dominions,  and  put  an 
end  to  this  government. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  French 
into  Rome,  the  pope  was  confined 
to  the  Vatican,  where  he  was 
guarded  by  five  hundred  men. 
Seals  were  also  placed  on  the  apart¬ 
ments  of  all  the  pontifical  palaces, 
and  upon  those  of  all  the  cardinals 
that  were  absent.  A  contribution 
was  demanded,  of  four  millions  of 
livres  in  specie,  two  millions  in 
provisions,  and  three  thousand 
horses.  In  order  to  secure  the 
payment  of  this  requisition,  four 
cardinals  were  detained  as  hostages, 
with  four  bishops,  and  four  princes. 
Every  person  in  office,  suspected 
of  enmity  to  the  new  order  of 
things,  was  dismissed ;  and  the 
troops  in  the  papal  service  were 
all  disarmed. 


A  variety  of  revolutionary  in¬ 
junctions  wereissued  on  the  very  day 
that  followed  the  proclamation  oi 
the  republic.  The  wearing  of  a  na¬ 
tional  cockade  was  ordained,  and 
the  distinctions  of  knighthood,  and 
of  titles  of  nobility,  were  prohibit¬ 
ed,  together  with  the  use  of  do¬ 
mestic  liveries  ;  and  the  armorial 
ensigns  of  the  abolished  govern¬ 
ment  were  taken  down  from  every 
public  place.  Strict,  orders  were 
also  given,  that  all  property  be¬ 
longing  to  the  British  nation,  or  its 
allies,  at  war  with  France,  whether 
in  money  or  merchandize,  should 
be  notified  to  the  present  govern¬ 
ment,  under  the  severest  penalties 
for  concealment. 

On  the  day  of  the  republican 
proclamation,  the  cardinals,  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  Vatican  to  confer  on 
the  situation  of  affairs,  came  to  a 
determination  to  abdicate,  in  due 
form,  the  temporal  government  of 
the  state;  an  act  of  resignation  was 
accordingly  drawn  up,  and  signed 
by  all  that  were  present,  without 
the  least  hesitation.  They  were 
conscious  of  the  intire  annihilation 
of  their  power,  and  that  to  insist 
on  its  retention  would  not  only  be 
nugatory,  but  might  endanger  their, 
safety  and  their  very  lives.  Num-? 
bers  of  them  were  highly  obnoxious 
to  the  people,  and  the  least  symp¬ 
tom  of  obstinacy  might  have  afford¬ 
ed  a  fatal  opportunity  to  popular 
vengeance.  Several  had  already 
fled,  who  were  known  to  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  violent  measures 
avainst  the  French  :  the  chief  of 
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these  were  the  cardinals  Albani, 
York,  and  Busca. 
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Departure  of  the  Pope  from  Rome  to  Sienna. — Extortions  and  Depreda* 
lions  committed  by  the  principal  French' Officers  excite  Insurrections  among 
the  Romans. — These  quelled,  but  not  without  Bloodshed.  ~  The  sacrilegi- 
ous  Conduct  of  the  French  held  in  Abhorrence  by  the  Romans. —  Organic 
nation  of  the  new  Roman  Republic,  on  the  French  Plan . — And  Dissemi¬ 
nation  of  French  Principles  throughout  ike  Roman-Territory . — The  chief 
Command  of  the  Military  at  Rome  transferred  to  General  Le  Brume.— 
Striking  Contrast  between  the  moral  Characters  and  Deportment  of  the 
superior  and  the  inferior  French  Officers. — Causes  of  this. — Ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  Festivals  suppressed. —Restrictions  on  foreign  Merchandize .■ — Ar¬ 
rangements  of  the  new  Government ,  for  the.  gradual  Introduction  of  a 
more  equal  Division  of  Property  among  the  Citizens. — Prudent  Acquie- 
scencein  these ,  on  the  Part  of  the  Roman  Grandees  and  Romans. — Scheme 
of  the  Nobles ,  in  the  Parts  of  Italy  subjected  to  the  French,  j  or  wreaking 
their  Vengeance ,  on  Account  of  their  Depression. — Adopted  by  some  of 
the  noble  Families  oj  Rom  e.  —  But  frustrated  by  the  Republicans. — 
Character  of  the  Romans  at  the  Period  of  the  recent  Revolution. — Be¬ 
gan  to  be  changed  by  that  Event . — Conspiracy  and  Insurrection  of 
the  Adherents  to  Popedom. — In  several  Places.  — Suppressed,  after  the 
most  obstinate  Resistance. — Severe  Vengeance  of  Macdonald  —  Forced 
Loan. — The  Humilia  tion  and  Submission  of  the  Romans  encourages  the 
French  in  the  most  wanton  as  well  as  cruel  Exercise  of  Power. — Prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  French  at  Rome  for  a  Contest  with  Naples  — The  Govern¬ 
ment  established  by  the  French  dissatisfactory  even  to  the  Roman  Repub¬ 
licans- — And  their  Arrogance  odious  — Situation  and  Demeanor  of  the 
exiled  Pope. —  His  Holiness  still  dreaded  and.  persecu  ted  by  the  French. — 
Deserted  even  by  the  principal  Roman  Catholic  Princes. — But  his  Re¬ 
signation  and  Patience,  under  Suffering,  regarded  with  Respect  and  Ve¬ 
neration  throughout  all  Europe.— Review  of  his  Character  and  Reign . 


rpKE  pope  submitted  to  this 
1  great  change  in  his  fortunes 
yith  uncommon  resignation  "When 
general  Cervoni,  deputed  from  the 
French  comrnander-iu-chiei  for  that 
purpose,  signified  to  him,  that  the 
people  having  resumed  the  sove¬ 
reignty,  his  reign  was  at  an  end,  he 
appeared  solely  anxious  for  his  spi¬ 


ritual  dignity.  On  being  apprized 
that  this  remained  inviolate,  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  person,  he  expressed 
himself  contented. 

The  utmost  endeavours  were 
used,  at  the  same  time,  to  conciliate 
all  classes.  In  a  public  harangue 
made  by  Cervoni  to  the  people,  he 
told  them,  that  the  French  republic 

considered 
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considered  itself  as  sister  to  the 
Roman,  and  that  all  its  strength 
and  energy  should  henceforth  be 
common  to  both.  Farther  to  re¬ 
concile  the  Romans  to  their  new 
situation,  uncommon  care  was  taken 
to  blend  political  with  religious 
consideration,  and  to  unite  ortho- 
doxy  with  republican  freedom.  In 
the  proclamation  for  public  thanks¬ 
giving,  it  was  specified,  that  the 
foundation  of  society  was  religion, 
and  that  God  was  the  author  both 
of  religion  and  liberty. 

This  condescension,  on  the  part  of 
the  French,  was  peculiarly  accept¬ 
able  to  the  Roman  people,  whose 
ebullition,  in  favour  of  the  republican 
maxims  of  their  ancestors, 'was  ac¬ 
companied  with  no  less  zeal  for  their 
present  religion.  Actuated  by  mo¬ 
tives  of  thankfulness  for  the  respect 
that  had  been  shewn  to  it,  as  well 
as  for  the  professions  ct  fraternity 
from  the  French  government,  the 
consuls  of  the  new  republic  sent  a 
warm  and  affectionate  address  to 
the  directory,  wherein  every  senti¬ 
ment  that  could  express  esteem  and' 
attachment  to  the  French  nation  was 
conveyed  in  the  strongest  terms. 

In  one  instance,  however,  the 
French  did  not  yield  to  the  desire  of 
the  majority  of  the  Reman  people. 
In  the  act,  proclaiming  their  sove¬ 
reignty,  it  had  been  specified  that 
the  pope  should  still  be  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  head  of  the  church.  In 
virtue  of  that  quality,  he  deemed 
himself  entitled  to  remain  at  Rome, 
and  seemed  to  have  taken  that  reso¬ 
lution.  But  the  French  commander- 
in -chief,  thinking  his  presence  dan¬ 
gerous  in  the  midst  of  a  people  so 
long  used  to  hold  his  person  and 
dignity  sacred,  and  so  apt  to  be  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  numerous  clergymen 
still  secretly  his  partisans,  signified 


to  him  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
removal..  Fie  quitted  Rome  on  the 
23d  of  February,  with  much  re¬ 
pugnance,  and  repaired  to  the  city 
of  Sienna,  where  he  was  received 
and  treated,  by  order  of  the  grand 
duke  of  Tuscany,  with  all  the  re¬ 
spect  and  attention  that  were  due  to 
his  dignity  and  misfortunes.  Had 
the  prince,  in  whpse  territories,  he 
took  ref  uge,  consulted  only  his  own 
inclination,  every  possible  honour 
and  deference  would  have  been  paid 
,to  the  unhappy  pontiff :  but  though 
on  peaceable  terms  with  France,  the 
grand  duke  was  sensible  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  footing*  on  which  he  stood 
with  a  government  that  seized  eve¬ 
ry  pretext  of  breaking  with  those 
from  whom  they  had  a  prospect  of 
extorting  thereby  . more  than  they 
could  expect  by  remaining  at  peace 
with  them.  The  pope  was  for  that 
reason  desired  to  reside  in  the  envi¬ 
rons  of  Sienna  incognito;  and  the 
prelates  and  clergy  of  Tuscany 
wereTorbidden  to  wait  upon  him, 
or  to  make  any  public  demonstra¬ 
tions  of  the  reverence  in  which  they 
held  him,  or  of  the  interest  which 
they  took  in  his  fallen  condition.  -J 
Soon  after  the  pope’s  departure 
from  Rome,  general  Berthier  was 
also  obliged  to  leave  it,  and  repair 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Man¬ 
tua,  where  his  presence,  as  com¬ 
mander-in- chiti  of  the  French  ar¬ 
mies  in  Italy,  was  indispensably  re¬ 
quired.  The  garrison,  exasperated 
at  the  unjust  retention  of  its  pay, 
had  mutinied,  and  threatened  to  re¬ 
turn  to  France.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty prevailed  upon  to  return  to  its 
duty,  and  not  till  solemn  promises 
were  made,  that  all  its  arrears  should 
be  paid.  This  was  accordingly 
done  the  following  day ,  by  means  of 
a  forced  loan  from  the  inhabitants. 

The 
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The  French  troops  at  Rome  had 
much  the  same  reasons'  for  complaint 
as  the  garrison  of  Mantua,  a  scan- 

O  ' 

dalous  and  oppressive  detention  of 
their  arrears.  But  other  causes  of 
discontent  were  added  to  these.  As 
soon  as  the  pope  was  departed,  se¬ 
veral  of  the  principal  officers  in  the 
French  army  committed  depreda¬ 
tions  in  the  churches,  and  ei  the  pa¬ 
laces  and  houses  of  opulent  indivi¬ 
duals,  and  imposed  heavy  contribu¬ 
tions  without  appearing  sufficiently 
authorised.  The  o'  mr  officers,  who 
felt  the  iniquity  of  this  conduct,  as 
well  as  the  unjust  treatment  they 
had  themselves  experienced,  resolved 
openly  to  express  their  disappro¬ 
bation  of  this  predatory  system, 
adopted,  they  explicitly  asserted,  by 
their  superior  officers,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  commissioners  from 
the  government  in  France. 

They  held  a  meeting  in  the  Pan¬ 
theon  upon  the  24th  of  February, 
1798,  at  which  every  officer,  from  a 
captain  downwards,  assisted.  Here 
they  drew  up  an  address  to  general 
Berthier,  wherein  they  solemnly 
called  upon  God  to  witness  their 
detestation  of  the  extortions  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  city  of  Rome  and  the 
neighbourhood,  and  of  the  vile  in¬ 
dividuals  by  whom  they  were  per¬ 
petrated.  They  swore,  at  the  same 
time,  that  they  would  no  longer 
be  the  instruments  of  the  wicked 
wretches  who  had  made  so  ignomi¬ 
nious  a  use  of  their  valour.  They 
insisted  on  the  payment  of  their 
long  arrears,  for  which  they  knew 
there  were  sufficient  funds  in  the 
military  chest.  They  required  an 
immediate  restitution  of  the  effects 
and  treasures  seized  in  the  churches 
and  houses,  and  a  condign  punish¬ 
ment  for  the  robberies  committed 
by  their  superior  officers  and  others 
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concerned  with  them.  They  de¬ 
manded  all  this  in  a  positive  and  re¬ 
solute  manner,  giving  the  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  to  understand,  that, 
having  it  in  his  power  to  punish  the 
authors  of  these  depredations,  and 
to  put  a  stop  to  them,  his  neglect 
would  render  him  an  accomplice. 

Apprised  of  the  discontents  of 
the  French  officers  and  soldiers  at 
the  conduct  of  their  chiefs,  the  po¬ 
pulace  of  Rome  thought  this  a  fit 
opportunity  to  wreak  their  venge¬ 
ance  on  the  plunderers.  But,  in 
the  blindness  of  their  rage,  they 
not  only  fell  upon  these,  but  all 
the  French  they  met.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  the  military  to  stand  upon 
their  own  defence:  they  attacked 
the  populace,  of  which  numbers 
were  slain,  and  the  remainder  dis¬ 
persed.  This  insurrection,  which 
broke  out  on  the  25th  of  February, 
and  had  been  originally  provoked 
by  the  pillage  committed  by  the 
French,  was  become  however  very 
serious  and  extensive.  Commo¬ 
tions  arose  in  several  places  near 
Rome,  where  several  of  the  French 
were  killed,  before  the  risings  were 
suppressed. 

Still,  however,  the  French  offi¬ 
cers,  notwithstandingthat  they  were 
obliged,  for  their  own  safety,  to  em¬ 
ploy  their  arms  against  the  insur¬ 
gents,  did  not  desist  from  openly 
condemning  the  behaviour  of  those 
who,  by  their  robberies,  had  given 
occasion  for  this  tumult.  They 
came  to  Rome,  they  said,  to  give 
liberty  to  the  Romans,  and  not  to 
rob  them.  This  and  other  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  same  nature,  wherein 
they  gave  broad  hints  of  their  de¬ 
termination  to  procure  themselves 
justice  at  all  events,  so  effectually 
intimidated  the  principal  officers, 
that,  in  order  to  prevent  the  conse¬ 
quence* 
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sequences  that  would  have  pro¬ 
bably  arisen  from  any  farther  neglect 
of  their  complaints,  all  the  demands 
relating  to  themselves  were  granted. 
But  no  restitution  was  made  of  the 
effects  and  property  taken  from 
churches  and  individuals,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  unceasing  remon¬ 
strances  of  the  military,  that  till 
this  were  done,  the  stain  cast  upon 
the  French  would  not  be  effaced, 
and  their  character  still  remain  de- 
servedly  disgraced. 

The  man  upon  whom  their  indig¬ 
nation  chiefly  fell,  was  geneial  Mas¬ 
sena,  to  whom  the  command  of  the 
forces  at  Rome  had  devolved,  on  the 
departure  of  Berthier,  He  was  one 
of  the  best  officers  in  the  French 
service,  but  his  avaricious  disposi¬ 
tion  tarnished  all  his  good  qualities. 
It  was  particularly  in  the  Venetian 
state  that  his  meannesses  had  sig¬ 
nalized  him.  But  he  was  not  the 
only  Frenchman  guilty  of  those  ex¬ 
cesses.  To  the  shame  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen,  they  were  become  as  infa¬ 
mous  for  their  depredations,  as  they 
were  formidable  for  their  valour 
and  their  military  talents. 

The  French  government,  though 
enraged  at  the  ignominious  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  agents  at  Rome,  and 
at  the  testimony  borne  against  them 
with  so  much  publicity,  by  the  infe¬ 
rior  class  of  officers,  ascribed  never¬ 
theless  the  insurrection  occasioned 
by  their  oppressions,  to  a  precon¬ 
certed  scheme  on  the  part  of  the 
secret  adherents  to  the  pope  :  to 
them  was  also  attributed  the  discon¬ 
tents  of  the  French  military,  who 
had,  it  was  said,  been  seduced  by 
their  intrigues,  and  excited  to  refuse 
obedience  to  their  lawful  chiefs.  A 
proclamation  was  of  course  issued 
to  the  armies  in  Italy,  dated  the 
19th  Ventose  (19th  March),  la¬ 


menting-  their  seduction  from  the 
duty  they  owed  to  their  commanders, 
through  the  suggestions  of  the  ene¬ 
mies  to  France  ;  and  rebuking  them 
for  not  applying  to  the  constituted 
authorities  at  home,  for  a  redress  of 
their  grievances.  Convinced,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  reality  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  laid  before  them  by  the  mi¬ 
litary,  they  issued  an  order  to  the 
directorial  commissioners  at  Rome, 
to  make  a  strict  inquiry  into  the  ex¬ 
tortions  and  depredations  commit¬ 
ted  on  the  people  in  the  Roman 
republic,  and  to  suspend,  or  expel 
from  their  employments,  all  per¬ 
sons  who  had  abused  their  trust. 

The  dissatisfaction  of  the  mili¬ 
tary  still  subsisted,  and  the  arrival 
of  general  Massena  at  Rome  to 
command  them  had  added  greatly  to 
it.  The  oppressive  treatment  of  the 
inhabitants  of  this  city  continued  as 
before,  and  the  sumptuous  style  of 
living  that  marked  the  upper  ranks 
of  the  military,  formed  a  contrast 
with  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
lower,  that  exasperated  these  be¬ 
yond  all  bearing,  when  they  re¬ 
flected  by  what  illicit  means  this 
expensiveness  was  supported,  and 
with  how  much  difficulty  they 
were  able  to  procure  indispensable 
necessaries. 

They  held  another  meeting  in  the 
Pantheon,  upon  the  6th  of  March, 
in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  situa¬ 
tion  of  Rome  j  but  general  Massena 
sent  them  an  order  to  disperse, 
threatening*,  in  case  of  refusal,  to 
attack  them  with  troops  and  artil-? 
lery .  They  answered,  that  they  had 
rather  submit  to  death  than  to  the 
disgrace  resulting  from  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  Roman  people.  A  de¬ 
putation  of  these  officers  then  wait¬ 
ed  upon  him,  with  a  copy  of  their 
address  to  the  citizens  of  Rome, 
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the  sole  intent  of  which  was  to  con¬ 
vince  them,  that  they  were  not  to  be 
implicated  in  the  guilt  of  ti  lose, 
who,  under  the  'denomination  of 
military  collectors  of  contributions, 
dishonoured  the  army,  and  incensed 
the  people  of  Rome  by  their  infa¬ 
mous  proceedings. 

Massena  received  the  deputies  as 
the  movers  of  sedition.  He  would 
neither  read  the  address,  norpromise 
that  due  notice  should  be  taken  of 
their  demands.  The  whole  body  of 
officers  waited  upon  him  in  the 
evening;  but  no  satisfactory  answer 
was  obtained.  They  next  repaired 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  Berth  i- 
er,  who  received  them  favourably, 
and  promised  to  pay  attention  to 
their  address. 

The  day  following,  Massena  gave 
orders  for  the  French  army  to  quit 
Rome,  leaving  there  only  a  body  of 
three  thousand  men.  But  the  army 
refused  to  obey  those  orders,  from  a 
persuasion  that  he  left  this  small 
number,  with  a  view'  to  sacrifice 
it  to  the  fury  of  the  insurgents.  A 
deputation  was  instantly  sent  to  ge¬ 
neral  Berthier,  requiring  him  to  re- 
sumethecommandofthe  army 5  and 
another  waited  upon  Massena,  to  in¬ 
form  him,  that  the  army  was  so 
highly  disgusted  at  Ins  conduct,  that 
it  would  no  longer  accept  of  him  as 
their  chief,  and  would  acknowledge 
no  other  commander  than  general 
Beithier.  On  the  receipt  of  this 
notice  Massena  quitted  Rome. 

What  the  military  had  alleged  as 
a  reason  for  their  disobedience  of 
orders  happened  accordingly.  The 
malcontents,  on  hearing  that  only 
three  thousand  men  were  to  remain 
in  Rome,  resolved  immediately  to 
assail  them  on  the  departure  of  the 
i  rest.  Theyassembledmgreatnum- 
f  hers  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 


But  their  impatience  not  suffering 
them  to  wait  for  the  expected  de¬ 
parture,  they  rashly  attacked  the 
French,  of  whom  a  number  were 
slain:  but  they  were  quickly  over¬ 
come,  and  a  great  slaughter  of  them 
ensued. 

General  Berthier  being  shortly 
called  away  by  urgent  business,  re¬ 
mitted  the  command  to  general 
Dallemagne,  who  possessing  the 
good  opinion  of  the  army,  was 
readily  accepted  as  his  successor. 
The  first  step  he  took  was  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  address  to  the  people  of 
Rome,  wherein  he  solemnly  justified 
the  military  from  all  imputation  of 
sharing  in  the  extortions  and  rob¬ 
beries  that  had  been  committed, 
and  which  he  formally  reprobated 
in  the  name  of  the  French  republic 
and  army:  inviting,  at  the  same 
time,  the  citizens  to  denounce  the 
guilty,  that  they  might  be  punished 
according  to  the  extremest  rigour  of 
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the  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  repugnance 
of  the  military,  general  Massena  re- 
turned  to  Rome,  on  the  13th  of 
March,  an  db  a  v  i  n  g  res  u  m  ed  t  h  e  eo  m~ 
mand,  issueda  declaration,  wherein 
he  laboured  to  refute  the  charges  of 
his  accusers,  and  to  clear  his  cha¬ 
racter  from  t  he  odium  under  which 
it  lay.  He  upbraided  them  for 
their  insubordination,  and  declared 
that  he  would  not  resign  his  post, 
till  ordered  by  the  directory.  But 
no  regard  was  paid  to  him  ;  and  find¬ 
ing  fheofficers  utterly  averse  to  obe¬ 
dience,  he  again  thought  proper  to 
re  t  i  re  w  i  t  h  a  s  mal  1  di  v  i s  ion  of  t  h e  army 
that  had  not  refused  to  obey  him. 

Previously  to  his  departure,  which 
was  three  days  after  his  return,  he 
published  a  proclamation,  inform¬ 
ing  the  peop'e  of  Rome,  that  the 
French  republic  disclaimed  ail  right 
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of  conquet,  and  declared  the  Ro¬ 
man  commonwealth  a  free  and  in¬ 
dependent  state,  offering,  however, 
a  constitution  for  its  acceptance^ 
which  would  secure  its  freedom 
and  prosperity. 

But  these  various  addresses,  to 
the  Roman  people,  made  little  im¬ 
pression  upon  them.  The  disunion 
subsisting  between  Massena  and  the 
army,  and  the  disreputable  charac¬ 
ter  he  bore,,  rendered  all  his  appli¬ 
cations  and  promises  nugatory. 
The  pillage  of  their  churches  and 
houses  had  at  the  same  time  con¬ 
vinced  them,  that  they  were  desti¬ 
ned  to  be  the  prey  of  the  French,  as 
soon  as  a  plausible  pretext  could  be 
found,  since  they  had  already  been 
plundered  in  the  basest  manner 
without  any  pretence  at  all.  These 
considerations  excited  an  alarm  that 
pervaded  all  classes,  and  ail  parties, 
and  that  exhibited  the  revolution 
thev  had  undergone  in  a  very  cliff- 
ferent  light  from  that  in  which  they 
had  viewed  it  at  first. 

In  order  to  dispel  the  apprehensi¬ 
ons  universally  conceived  of  the  op¬ 
pressive  measures  intended  against 
them,  the  French  thought  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  some  striking  exam¬ 
ples  of  those  who  had  been  guilty  of 
the  pillages  that  had  rendered  them 
so  odious.  Two  of  their  commissa¬ 
ries,  for  seizing  a  large  quantity  of 
plate  out  ot  a  church,  were  sen¬ 
tenced  to  five  years  imprisonment 
in  irons.  This  appeased,  in  some 
measure,  the  wrath  of  the  people, 
but  did  not  efface  the  impressions  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  French.  They 
continued  to  bear  the  character  of 
sacrilegious  depredators  j  and  the 
little  reverence  for  religion,  in  num¬ 
bers  of  them,  naturally  induced  the 
public,  at  Rome,  to  look  upon  them 
with  abhorrence,  and  to  think  them 


capable  of  any  spoliation  in  religi¬ 
ous  edifices  and  houses,  which  they 
could  commit  with  impunity  of 
without  detection. 

They  had,  in  their  invasion  of 
Rome,  and  the  subversion  of  the 
papal  authority,  acted  altogether 
with  great  impolicy,  by  exercising 
much  more  severity  than  circum¬ 
stances  required.  It  was  the  ge¬ 
neral  persuasion,  that  if  they  had 
proceeded  no  farther  than  to  de¬ 
prive  the  pope  and  clergy  of  their 
temporal  power,  and  published  an 
amnesty  for  all  past  transactions, 
they  would  have  secured  the  re¬ 
spect  and  attachment  of  ail  classes. 
But  their  conduct  was  so  much  the 
reverse,  and  exhibited  such  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  arrogance,  oppression,  and 
avarice,  that  they  quickly  became 
objects  of  execration  to  all  that 
were  not  intimately  interested  in 
their  success. 

A  few  days  after  the  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  Roman  republic,  eight 
cardinals  were  put  under  arrest. 
Among  these  were  Dorsa,  Rove- 
rella,  Archetti,  and  Borgia.  The 
first  was  a  man  esteemed  by  ail  par¬ 
ties  for  the  uprightness  of  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  the  others  were  persons  of 
an  irreproachable  character.  Other 
cardinals  had  also  been  imprisoned  5 
but  for  this  there  was  some  pre¬ 
tence,  as  they  had  advised  and  been 
concerned  in  hostile  measures 
against  the  French.  Cardinal  Do- 
ria  and  the  seven  others,  together 
with  eight  prelates,  were  transfer¬ 
red  to  Civita  Vecchia,  where  they 
remained  some  time,  under  the  ter¬ 
ror  of  being  transported  to  France, 
as  hostages  for  the  requisitions 
made  on  the  people  at  Rome,  or  as 
individuals  whose  presence  might 
be  dangerous  in  the  critical  situ- 
'  ation  of  affairs  to  the  new  republic. 

The 
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The  revolutionary  government 
was,  in  the  mean  while,  taken  up 
with  such  measures  as  appeared 
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most  conciliatory.  The  price  of 
several  articles  of  the  first  necessity 
was  reduced,  and  some  customs  and 
taxes  were  suppressed.  The  pecu¬ 
niary  exactions  were  repartitioned 
proportionably  to  the  income  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  and  a  subscription  was 
opened  to  that  intent,  wherein  every 
one  was  invited  to  contribute  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  means. 

The  rigour  that  had  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  the  suppression  of  the  insur¬ 
rections  that  had  taken  place,  effec¬ 
tually  prevented,  for  some  time,  any 
attempt  to  repeat  them.  The  French 
continued  uninterruptedly  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  Roman  republic  on  their 
own  plan,  and  to  disseminate  their 
principles  throughout  the  territory 
annexed  to  it.  There  was,  how¬ 
ever,  a  part  of  it  of  which  they  had 
not  the  possession.  This  was  the 
duchy  of  Bene ven to,  situated  in  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  the  dominions 
of  which  encircled  it  on  every  side. 
The  court  of  Naples,  dreading*  the 
diffusion  of  French  principles  and 
pretensions,  had  surrounded  this 
duchy  with  a  body  ol  troops,  and 
guarded  the  frontiers  of  the  king¬ 
dom  with  a  considerable  force. 

The  discontents  of  the  military  at 
Rome,  and  their  aversion  to  M  asse - 
na,  had,  in  the  mean  while,  induced 
the  directory,  to  supersede  him  in 
the  command,  and  to  appoint  in  his 
stead  general  Brune,  who  had  lately 
acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
Switzerland.  This  officer  did  not 
however  possess  a  clear  character 
more  than  many  others.  It  was  a 
common  observation,  that  the  most 
respectable  portion  of  the  French 
army  consisted  of  the  inferior  offi¬ 
cers,  among  whomstrikinginstances 


of  disinterestedness  and  generosity 
were  occasionally  exhibited,  much 
to  their  credit,  and  no  less  to  the 
shame  of  their  superiors,  whose  ra¬ 
pacity  was  become  notorious.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  difference, 
was,  that  the  lower  ranks  of  officer?, 
having*  no  other  object  in  view,  than 
the  service  and  honour  of  their 
country,  were  filled  with  an  enthu¬ 
siastic  patriotism  which  the  upper 
ranks  took  peculiar  care  to  cherish 
and  keep  alive  by  every  means  in 
their  power.  But  these,  exclusively 
of  their  military  employments,  were 
frequently  immersed  in  the  intrigues 
of  the  various  parties  that  divided 
government.  Hence  they  were 
gradually  led  away  from  their  in¬ 
tegrity,  and  habituated  to  adopt 
every  measure  indiscriminately  that 
served  their  purpose.  This  neces¬ 
sarily  corrupted  their  morals,  and 
they  soon  threw  off  restraints  and 
scruples  in  other  affairs. 

'The  arrival  at  Rome  of  general 
Erune,  and  the  strict  regulations- 
which  were  enacted  and  vigorously 
executed,  produced  a  tranquillity 
which  was  much  wanted,  for  the 
establishment  and  enforcement  of 
the  different,  parts  of  the  new  con- 
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stitution.  The  same  quarrelo us  dis¬ 
position  that  accompanied  the  Ro¬ 
man  people  under  the  papal  go¬ 
vernment  still  continued  as  unsub¬ 
dued  as  ever.  The  five  consuls,  at 
the  head  of  the  republic,  were  now 
become  the  objects  of  public  criti¬ 
cism  and  of  unqualifiedcensure.They 
had  been  promoted  to  their  places 
from  the  conviction  of  their  repub¬ 
licanism,  much  more  than  of  their 
abilities  or  experience  :  of  this  in¬ 
deed  they  could  have  little,  or  rather 
non?.  Four  of  them  were  phvsi- 
cians,  and  the  first  consul  Vi  scent, 
though  a  man  of  great  erudition  and 

extraordinary 
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extraordinary  genius,  had  not,  any 
more  than  his  colleagues,  ever  filled 
any  official  department.  Their  in¬ 
experience  gave  rise  to  numerous 
pleasantries  and  pasquinades  ;  hut 
their  diligence  and  zeal  supplied 
many  defects  ;  and,  aided  by  the 
senate  and  ministers,  some  of  whom 
were  Frenchmen,  well  conversant  in 
public  affairs,  they  were  the  au¬ 
thors  of  many  judicious  laws  and 
measures. 

Though,  from  political  motives, 
the  absence  of  the  pope  was  judged 
necessary,  by  the  French  and  their 
warmest  parti  zans,  a  vicegerent, 
invested  with  all  his  official  au¬ 
thority,  acted  in  his  room.  The 
prelate  Passeri  was  nominated  for 
this  purpose,  and  executed  his  com¬ 
mission  to  the  general  satisfaction. 
By  the  pope’s  permission,  he  sup¬ 
pressed  a  multitude  of  unnecessary 
festivals,  that  abridge  the  means  of 
doing  business,  and  thereby  en¬ 
couraged  idleness,  and  increased 
poverty. 

The  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  mandates  of  the  French  occa¬ 
sioned,  however,  great  inconveni¬ 
ences  to  the  commerce  and  agri¬ 
culture  of  the  state.  The  Neapo¬ 
litan  peasantry,  that  was  wont  to 
repair  to  the  Roman  dominions,- for 
employment,  in  the  haymaking  and 
harvest  seasons,  were  prohibited 
from  coming  as  usual,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  with  being  shot  the  moment  they 
set  their  foot  on  the  Roman  ter¬ 
ritory.  A  proclamation  was  also 
itsued,  forbidding  the  sale  of  British, 
Russian,  and  Portuguese  articles 
of  merchandize,  in  every  city  and 
place  in  the  republic,  upon'  any 
pretext. 

The  contributions  exacted  by  the 
French  fell  heavily,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  upon  all  classes.  The  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  last  requisition  of  the 


plate  remaining  in  the  possession 
of  individuals,  had  been  remitted  to 
the  French  agents.  In  order  to  ac¬ 
celerate  the  payment  of  what  was 
still  clue  upon  their  demands,  a  large 
proportion  of  it  was  required  from 
people  known  to  possess  great  pro¬ 
perty  :  and  to  enforce  these  de¬ 
mands,  fresh  troops  were  daily  ar¬ 
riving  at  Rome,  which  it  appeared, 
the  French  haddeterminedtomake 
their  central  place  of  arms,  in  this 
part  of  Italy. 

It  was  not  without  much  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  that  people  beheld  the 
avidity  with  which  the  French 
seized  upon  the  treasures  of  every 
state,  to  which  it  pretended  to  give 
liberty  and  independence  :  no  two 
words,  it  was  remarked,  had  tier 
been  more  distorted  from  their  sig¬ 
nification.  The  liberty  they  pro¬ 
claimed  was  hardly  more  than  the 
transferring  of  the  government  into 
other  hands,  under  new  denomina¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  state  thus  altered  was 
placed  under  their  immediate  and 
strictest  dependence,  and  stripped 
of  every  resource,  by  levies  and 
imposts  of  all  denominations.  The 
provisionary  governors  soon  found 
that  their  power  was  hardly  even 
the  shadow  of  authority.  They 
were  made  use  of  only  to  shew 
where  and  in  what  consisted  the 
little  wealth  that  remained  in  the 
state,  and  politely  compelled  to  give 
their  assent  that  that  little  might  be 
taken  from  it.  They  had  also  the 
privilege  of  issuing  edicts  ;  which 
privilege  they  were  compelled  to 
exercise,  for  oppressing  the  people 
beyond  all  example  of  even  the 
greatestancientdespotism,  and  were 
thus  made  obnoxious  to  their  coun¬ 
trymen  without  ever  deriving  any 
profit  from  the  plunder  that  was 
seized  in  their  names.  Fie  nee,  it 
naturally  happened,  that  those  who 
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possessed  any  sentiments  of  honour 
and  humanity,  or  felt  any  regard 
for  their  own  personal  characters, 
soon  withdrew  themselves ;  or, 
through  the  opposition  they  made 
to  such  measures,  were  compelled 
to  retire.  The  vacancies  produced 
were  filled  by  men  who  not  only 
engaged  to  carry  the  severest  im¬ 
positions  into  effect,  but,  in  many 
instances,  purchased  their  odious 
offices  by  money.  They,  in  return, 
agreeably  to  a  common  policy,  were 
to  have  a  high  per  ceniage  on  their 
collections. 

This  was  precisely  the  state  of 
the  Roman  republic;  but  it  suffer¬ 
ed  from  this  situation  more  than 
other  states  had  done.  Property 
being  lodged  in  few  hands,  these 
alone  felt  the  weight  of  contribu¬ 
tions.  No  city  in  Europe  display¬ 
ed  the  two  extremes  of  riches  and 
poverty  in  a  more  striking  and  of- 
fensivelight :  that  intermediate  class 
of  society,  known  by  the  appellation 
of  citizens,  had  no  existence  at 
Rome.  The  whole  opulence  of 
this  city,  which  was  generally  sup¬ 
posed  to  contain  a  population  of 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants,  was  nearly  cen¬ 
tered  in  the  hands  of  little  more 
than  two  hundred  families  ;  sixty 
or  fourscore  of  which  were  reputed 
to  possess  yearly  incomes  from  two 
hundred  to  eight  hundred  thousand 
livres  of  French  money. 

So  unequal  a  distribution  of  pro¬ 
perty  was  evidently  an  object  high¬ 
ly  detrimental  to  the  community  at 
large;  but,  as  it  was  an  evil  to  be 
remedied  only  by  time,  and  a  better 
government,  the  only  means  to  be 
recurred  to  for  this  purpose,  by  men 
who  respected  the  right  of  private 
property,  was  to  leave  it  inviolate, 
and  to  frame  such  laws  against  im- 
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propriations  in  successions,  inherit¬ 
ances,  donations,  and  legacies,  as 
would  gradually  effect  more  equality 
in  the  fortunes  of  citizens,  and  di¬ 
minish  that  overgrown  stock  of 
opulence  which,  by  enriching  the 
few,  to  the  detriment  of  the  many, 
debilitates  the  strength  and  weakens 
the  spiritj  of  a  state,-  by  leaving  a 
small  number  only  interested  in  its 
preservation. 

Such  were  the  maxims  adopted 
in  their  practice  by  the  consuls  and 
senate  of  the  new  Roman  republic. 
Their  conduct  orovec!  so  satisfactory 
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to  the  rich,  and  the  better  sort,  that 
they  readily  complied  with  the  in¬ 
junctions  issuing  from  their  autho¬ 
rity,  and  manifested  an  approbation 
of  most  of  their  measures.  Several 
persons  of  weal  ill  and  distinction  so¬ 
licited  employment  in  the  service  of 
the  republic,  openly  professing  their 
in  tire  acquiescence  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  and  their  determination 
firmly  toabideby  it,  whileadministe- 
redonthe  plan  which  had  hitherto 
been  observed  by  the  constituted 
authorities. 

The  conduct  of  the  Roman  gran¬ 
dees  and  nobles  on  this  great  revo¬ 
lution  was,  indeed,  quite  opposite 
to  that  of  the  French  noblesse  and 
persons  of  distinction;  warned  by 
the  ruin  and  misery  of  these,  they 
carefully  shunned  their  example, 
and  thought  it  wiser  to  pieserve 
their  lives  and  estates,  by  submit¬ 
ting  to  a  government  which  they 
were  not  able  to  resist,  than  to  drag 
out  a  wretched  existence  in  banish¬ 
ment  ;  and  bring  their  families  to 
poverty  and  want,  without  advan¬ 
cing  thereby  the  cause  for  which 
they  suffered. 

Numbers  of  the  best  families  in 
Rome  acted  upon  tiny  principle, 
readily  yielding  obedience  to  the 
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republican  government,  andpaying, 
without  murmuring  and  hesitation, 
their  share  of  the  contributions  and 
forced  loans  imposed  upon  them. 
A  conspicuous  instance  of  this  con¬ 
ciliating  disposition,  was  given  by 
prince  Borghese,  reputed  a  capitalist 
of  twenty  millions.  The  very  day 
that  followed  his  admission  into  the 
senate,  he  voted  for  the  motion,  that 
was  made  and  carried,  to  levy  a 
year’s  revenue  upon  people  of  con¬ 
siderable  property. 

When  the  victorious  arms  of 
France  had  brought  several  parts 
of  Italy  under  subjection,  and  in¬ 
troduced  a  revolutionary  govern¬ 
ment,  the  principal  families,  exas¬ 
perated  at  their  depression,  and  the 
footing  on  which  they  were  placed 
with  the  lowest  individuals,  to  the 
disrespect  of  wffiom  they  now  felt 
themselves  exposed,  resolved,  by 
way  of  revenge,  to  dismiss  the 
greater  part  of  their  domestics,  in 
order  to  make  them  sensible  of  the 
want  they  stood  in  of  their  protec¬ 
tion  and  support ;  but  this  behavi¬ 
our  of  the  nobles  was  not  only  bit¬ 
terly  reprehended  by  the  French, 
but  absolutely  prohibited  ;  the  num¬ 
ber  of  servants  antecedently  kept 
was  ordered  to  be  continued,  and 
the  eleemosynary  donations  of  the 
nobles,  that  had  been  suspended 
from  the  like  motives,  were  not 
allowed  to  be  diminished. 

Some  of  the  noble  families  at 
Rome  had  either  adopted,  or  threat¬ 
ened  their  adoption,  of  a  similar 
retrenchment.  To  obviate  a  mea¬ 
sure  which  would  have  reduced  the 
poor  to  such  misery,  the  consuls  and 
senate  passed  a  decree,  obliging  the 
nobles  to  keep  the  same  number  of 
servants,  and  distribute  the  like 
quantity  of  alms  or  provisions  as 
heretofore.  As  neither  of  these 


decrees  could  be  considered  pro¬ 
ductive  of  innovations,  or  of  hard¬ 
ship,  they  were  the  more  willingly 
submitted  to,  that  the  late  disorders 
had  diminished  the  means  of  liveli¬ 
hood,  and  had  left  numbers  more 
dependant  than  ever  on  the  bounty 
of  the  rich. 

The  severest  vigilance  was,  in  the 
meanwhile,  exerted  by  the  French 
commissioners,  to  prevent  and  to 
punish  extortions  and  irregularities 
in  their  countrymen.  The  directory 
could  not  have  appointedhtter  men 
for  this  purpose :  their  names  were 
Monge,  Florent,  and  Daurou.  The 
simplicity  of  their  manners  and  style 
of  living,  and  their  singular  disin¬ 
terestedness,  procured  them  an  au¬ 
thority  which  none  dared  to  coun¬ 
ter-act  5  and  they  happily  succeeded 
in  suppressing  the  outrages  of  which 
the  French  had  been  guilty  at  first ; 
but  their  greatest  difficulty  was,  to 
reconcile  the  minds  of  the  generality 
of  people  in  Rome  to  the  freedom 
of  thinking  and  speaking,  which 
characterized  the  F rench,  and  so  fre¬ 
quently  scandalized  the  friends  of 
religion.  This  contributed,  as  much 
as  any  circumstance  in  their  beha¬ 
viour,  to  render  them  odious,  as 
their  enemies  hence  took  occasion 
to  represent  them,  equally  hostile 
to  God  and  man. 

The  revolution  at  Rome  afforded 
much  scope  for  speculation.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  this  event,  servility,  idle¬ 
ness,  and  the  most  despicable  bigot¬ 
ry,  pervaded  ail  the  lower  classes  : 
prodigious  numbers,,  if  not  an  ab¬ 
solute  majority,  of  the  inhabitants 
subsisted  upon  charity.  They  had, 
of  course,  contracted  all  those  vices 
and  mean  habits  that  usually  accom¬ 
pany  such  a  situation  :  they  were 
careless  and  indolent  about  the  pub¬ 
lic,  base  and  subservient  in  their 
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ffnvate  concerns,  and  ready  to  hire 
themselves,  indiscriminately, for  any 
purpose  that  offered.  To  reclaim 
a  people  plunged  in  the  vilest 
sloth,  strangers,  for  the  most  part, 
to  professional  occupation,  and  habi¬ 
tually  satisfiedwithabare  sufficiency 
for  existence,  and  even  preferring 
it  to  plenty  to  be  procured  by  la¬ 
bour,  was  certainly  an-  arduous 
attempt,  and  not  to  be  com¬ 
passed  without  a  large  admixture 
of  encouragement  and  of  chastise¬ 
ment. 

The  reign  of  popedom  was  par¬ 
ticularly  noticed  for  the  lazy  dispo¬ 
sition  it  infused  into  the  people  at 
large.  The  perpetually  recurring 
exhibitions  of  religious  ceremonies, 
usually  accompanied  with  great 
pomp  ;  the  standing  magnificence 
of  the  churches;  the  profusion  of 
objects  continually  inviting  the  cu¬ 
riosity  of  men,  and  calling  away 
their  attention  from  others  more 
useful  :  these,  and  a  multiplicity  of 
•other  motives  for  continual  avoca¬ 
tion  from  business,  had  rendered 
Home  a  scene  of  perpetual  pastime, 
and  converted  the  inhabitants  into 
a  nation  of  idlers,  enamoured  with 
inactivity  and  dissipation,  and  for¬ 
getful  of  the  manly  duties  and  in¬ 
terests  of  society. 

Such,  with  a  narrow  list  of  ex¬ 
ceptions,  wasthecommon  character 
of  the  modern  Romans.  It  may  be 
said,  without  falsehood  or  exaggera¬ 
tion,  that  they  nearly  resembled' 
their  ancestors  at  die  worst  period 
of  their  degeneracy,  when  they 
Rowed  the  neck  to  the  miserablest 
servitude,  and  wished  only  for  bread 
and  the  amusements  of  the  circus. 

Another  circumstance  added  now- 
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erhiliy  to  the  inaction  of  the  people : 
they  had  hardly  any  taxes  to  pay. 
The  credulity  of  the  times  long  af¬ 


forded  a  copious  supply  to  their 
wants.  The  contributions  that 
flowed  from  all  quarters  of  the 
catholic  world  maintained  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Rome.  Whether  from 
generosity,  ostentation,  or  policy, 
the  popes  were  in  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
viding  food  and  necessaries  for  a 
very  large  proportion  of  their  sub¬ 
jects.  f  fie  consequence  of  these 
unfailing  largesses  was,  that,  de¬ 
pending  upon  them  for  their  sus¬ 
tenance,  the  common  populace  was 
very  little  solicitous  for  employ¬ 
ment  ;  and  there  was  often  expe¬ 
rienced  a  scarcity  of  mechanics, 
when  occasion  demanded  them. 

The  French  revolution  had  be¬ 
gun  to  diminish  this  fund  of  papal 
munificence.  The  people  of  Rome, 
it  was  foreseen,  must,  in  case  of 
farther  diminutions,  which  would 
probably  be  occasioned  by  similar 
causes,  be  compelled  to  adopt  a 
more  active  system  than  that  which 
they  had  pursued  so  many  years. 
The  union  of  the  court  of  Rome 
with  the  powers  that  formed  the 
coalition  required  pecuniary  sup¬ 
plies,  and  the  many  difficulties  that 
intervened  before  the  pope  could 
arrive  at  a  pacification  with  France 
exhausted  his  coffers  so  deeply,  that, 
much  against  his  will,  hewas  obliged 
to  lay  heavy  burthens  upon  his  peo¬ 
ple  Rut  they  were  no  less  inade¬ 
quate  to  the  weight,  than  unused 
to  such  demands.  These  combined 
considerations  excited  great  discon¬ 
tents,  and  wrought  an  alteration  in 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  the 
multitude,  that  prepared  them  for* 
still  greater  changes,  by  weaning 
-them  from  that  warm  attachment 
and  devotion  for  their  sovereign, 
which  the  sacredness  of  his  character 
had  so  long  and  so  effectually  com¬ 
manded. 
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Since  they  had  been  revolu¬ 
tionized,  it  was  clearly  apparent, 
that  the  former  system  of  inactivity, 
and  dependence  of  the  poor  upon 
the  rich,  was  r  o  longer  admissible. 
The  necessity  of  infusing  a  spirit  oJ 
labour  and  industry  into  the  vulgar 
classes,  became  daily  more  evident 
and  indispensable^  It  was  now  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
future  prosperity  of  the  state,  and 
that  it  required  more  the  attention 
of  the  government  than  any  other 
object.  To  do  the  rulers  of  the 
new  republic  due  justice,  they  took 
this  object  into  consideration  with 
peculiar  zeal,  and  framed  a  variety 
of  regulations  to  promote  employ¬ 
ment  among  the  popular  classes, 
and  to  discourage  them  from  a  ser¬ 
vile  dependence  on  their  superiors. 
The  effects  of  their  salutary  en¬ 
deavours  were  sooner  perceptible 
than  bad  been  expected.  The 
places  where  it  \\  as  notified  that  em¬ 
ployment  could  be  procured  became 
frequented  by  those  who  were  in¬ 
dustriously  inclined,  and  their  ex¬ 
ample  excited  the  like  inclination 
.  in  others.  Street  loungers  and  vaga¬ 
bond  s  w  e  r  ec  o  n  s  i  d  era  b  i  y  d  i  m  i  n  i  s  h  e  d  5 
and  it  was  reasonably  hoped,  that, 
in  no  long  process  of  time,  provided 
no  interruptions  happened,  through 
internal  di  tm  bailees,  to  the  plan  so 
auspiciously  begun,  the  regeneration 
of  Rome  would  be  complete  in  the 
principal  and  the  most  desirable  ob¬ 
ject  of  domestic  policy,  the  procur¬ 
ing  of  occupation  for  the  laborious 
classes,  and  enabling  them  to  de¬ 
pend,  not  on  charity,  but  solely  upon 
their  own  industry. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  adherents 
to  the  former  government  did  not 
see,  with  a  tranquil  eye,  those,  who 
had  subverted  it,  possessed  of  the  so¬ 
vereign  power,  under  the  controul 
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of  France,  and  extending,  under  its 
auspices,  a  system  which  threatened 
finally  to  inflict  the  deepest  wounds 
on  the  church,  as  it  had  already 
done  upon  the  state.  Thev  repre¬ 
sented  the  French  as  the  unjust  ag¬ 
gressors,  in  the  late  hostilities  wirli 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  as  having- 
11  sniped  a  power,  by  force,  upon 
false  and  tyrannical  pretexts.  Such 
an  enemy,  it  was  said,  was  deser¬ 
ving  of  no  faith,  as  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  him.  The  mo- 
menthehad  taken  possession  of  the 
city,  he  began  to  plunder,  and  seize 
whatever  came  in  his  way,  whether 
it  was  public  or  private  property, 
whether  it  were  sacred  or  profane. 
He  had  demanded  contributions  of 
so  enormous  an  amount,  that  they 
nearly  crushed  the  state  and  yet 
he  pretended  to  be  a  deliverer  from 
oppression.  But  it  was  only  since 
his  coming  that  real  hardships  had 
been  experienced,  and  it  wrould 
only  bt  after  his  expulsion  that 
they  would  cease.  The  sooner, 
therefore,  that  people  w'ould  re¬ 
sume  their  courage,  and  unite  in 
a  regular  opposition  to  him,  the 
greater  would  be  the  probability 
of  success,  as  the  means  of  resis¬ 
tance  still  remained :  but  of  these, 
bis  policy  and  craft  wrnuld,  ere 
long,  find  pretexts  to  deprive  the 
people,  if  they  did  not  hasten  to  use 
them  while  yet  in  their  hands. 

These  speeches,  which  were  cer¬ 
tainly  well  grounded,  prevailed 
upon  numbers.  The  plan  of  the 
conspiracy  had  been  carried  on  in 
profound  secrecy,  till  it  was  ripe 
for  execution  :  it  then  burst  forth 
suddenly  with  astonishingrapidity, 
and  struck  the  republican  party 
with  consternation.  The  leaders  of 
the  insurrection  were  persons  of  va¬ 
rious  descriptions.  The  conductors 
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of  that  plot  were  chiefly  clergy¬ 
men,  and  they  had  taken  such  ef¬ 
fectual  measures,  that  a  body  of 
fifteen  thousand  men  was  collected, 
well  armed  and  provided,  and  far 
from  being  ill  commanded.  They 
occupied  a  tract  of  country  on  the 
east  of  Rome,  where  they  expected 
to  be  joined  by  numbers,  while 
other  parties  of  malcontents  should 
menace  Rome  on  the  other  sides. 
Their  schemes  were  judiciously 
laid  ;  and,  had  the  promises,  which 
it  is  said  had  been  made  to  them, 
been  punctually  kept,  the  strength, 
with  which  they  carried  on  their  ope¬ 
rations  against  the  French,  would 
have  been  much  greater,  and  straight¬ 
ened  them  much  more  alarmingly. 

The  French  forces  at  Rome  were, 
at  this  period,  in  the  absence  of 
Brune,  under  the  command  ofgene- 
ral  Macdonald  )  a  son  of  Macdo¬ 
nald’s  of  Keppoch,  who  had  fled  to 
France  after  the  rebellion  in  1745. 
Fie  was  an  officer  of  distinguished 
activity  and  bravery,  and  of  very 
considerable  military  talents.  Like 
a  soldier  of  fortune,he  shewed  great 
zeal  in  executing  the  orders  and 
fulfilling  the  wishes  of  his  employ¬ 
ers  ;  without  ceremony,  and,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  expression,  that  has 
become  proverbial,  sans  phrases .* 
While  most  of  the  French  generals 
studied  to  veil  their  tyranny  under 
republican  forms,  Macdonald  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  saying,  that 
“  Such  was  the  will  of  the  French 
republic.”  He  divided  the  French, 
under  his  command,  into  several 
posts,  in  order  to  repress  any 
Unforeseen  movements,  and  dis¬ 
patched  a  select  body,  under  the 
orders  of  Girardon,  a  chief  of  bri¬ 
gade,  to  attack  the  principal  corps 
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of  the  insurgents,  posted  at  Foren- 
tino.  Here,  on  thf  2m  h  *of  July, 
an  engagement  ensued,  that  lasted 
several  hours:  the  insurgents  fought 
with  great  bravery,  and  made  a 
much  more  vigorous  resistance  than 
the  French  had  ever  expected  :  but 
they  were  at  length  defeated,  with 
much  loss.  They  retreated,  how¬ 
ever,  in  good  order,  and  raided  on 
the  banks  of  the  Cosa,  which  lav 
between  them  and  the  French. 
They  now  made  proposals  for  a 
pacification  ;  but,  as  the  French 
required  unconditional  submission, 
it  was  refused.  On  the  2d  of  Au¬ 
gust,  the  French  forced  their  pas¬ 
sage over  the  Cosa,  after  a  conflict 
that  proved  very  destructive  on 
both  sides.  Part  of  the  insurgents 
withdrew  into  Frosinone,  a  town 
of  some  strength,  and  situated  on  a 
rock.  It  was  with  uncommon  dif¬ 
ficulty  the  French  were  able  to 
make  their  approaches  to  it  :  but 
they  succeeded  at  last,  and,  bring¬ 
ing  up  a  cannon,  broke  open  the 
gates,  and  forced  their  way  into 
the  town.  They  met  with  a  des¬ 
perate  resistance  from  the  insur¬ 
gents,  commanded  by  a  priest,  who 
fell,  sword  in  hand,  at  their  head, 
after  a  noble  defence.  The  French 
penetrated  into  the  town,  where 
the  insurgents  made  a  large  havock 
of  them,  from  the  windows  and 
the  tops  of  houses  j  and  it  became 
doubtful,  whether  the  assailants 
would  not  be  forced  to  retire. 
Asa  last  effort,  they  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  massacred  as  many  of 
the  insurgents  as  fell  into  their 
hands.  This  proved  a  destructive 
day  to  both  parties :  almost  as 
many  of  the  French  fell  as  of  the 
insurgents  5  but  these  were  obliged 
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to  disperse,  .and  the  insurrection  ter¬ 
minated  in  this  quarter. 

But  another  had  broken  out  at 
Terracina,  from  which  the  French 
garrison  had  been  expelled.  They 
marched  against  it  on  the  22 d 
Tfiermidor  (ptli  of  August).  The 
accesses  to  the  town  were  guarded 
by  a  multitude  pf  peasants,  who 
kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  the  French, 
cf  whom  numbers  were  slain.  The 
contest  had  lasted  six  hours,  and 
the  French  had  suffered  so  much, 
that  they  were  on  the  point  of  re¬ 
tiring,  when  some  of  their  boldest 
officers  proposed  to  attack,  with 
their  bayonets,  a  battery  that  had 
done  great  execution  among  them. 
The  advice  was  followed  3  and  the 
insurgents,  not  expecting  an  attack 
of  this  kind,  were  jn  some  measure 
taken  unawares  :  they  continued, 
however,  to  fight  courageously,  till, 
their  artillery  being  carried,  they 
were  broken,  and  as  many  of  them 
as  could  not  effect  a  i  eti  eat  were 
killed  on  the  spot. 

The  French  treated  the  insur¬ 
gents  with  great  severity 3  all  the 
towns  that  joined  the  insurrection 
were  given  up  to  the  soldiers  to  be 
plun  lered  3  arid  those  that  were 
not  slain  in  battle  were  obliged  to 
fly  their  country,  to  escape  death, 
But,  though  the  French  succeeded 
in  quelling  their  enemies,  they  paid 
dearly  for  their  success.  The  op¬ 
position  to  them  was  truly  formi¬ 
dable,  and  their  opponents  fought 
like  men  who  wanted  only  expe¬ 
rience  to  cope  with  their  conquer¬ 
ors,  whose  valour  was  in  up  in¬ 
stance  superior  to  their  own,  and 
vho  oegar  from  this  time,  to  look 
upon  them  as  foes  much  more  dan¬ 
gerous  than  they  had  found  them 
heretofore, 

in  several  of  these  insurrections, 


the  clergy  displayed  uncommon  va¬ 
lour.  Numbers  of  them  headed 
the  insurgents,  and  some  of  them 
sealed  their  cause  with  their  blood. 
This  silenced  thecalumnies  of  those 
who  had  represented  the  ecclesias¬ 
tical  order  as  composed  of  men* 
who,  spiritless  themselves,  prompt¬ 
ed  others,  by  their  discourses,  to 
expose  themselves,  while  they  kept 
aloof  from  perilous  scenes.  Their 
undeniable  intrepidity,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  raised  them  deservedly  in 
the  opinion  of  their  adherents,  and 
procured  them  more  credit  and  in¬ 
fluence  than  ever. 

As  soon  as  this  great  insurrection 
was  over.,  and  the  French  began  to 
loo:,  upon  themselves  as  safe,  they 
resolved  to  exercise  so  striking  a 
vengeance  upon  their  adversaries 
as  should  effectually  deter  them 
from  renewing  all  attempts  of  this 
nature.  General  Macdonald  pub¬ 
lished  two  severe  laws,  by  the  first 
of  which  every  individual  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death,  that  stood  con¬ 
victed  of  having  caused  the  late 
insurrection,  either  by  diset  urses,or 
by  false  and  alarming  news  3  and 
by  the  second,  all  the  members  of 
an  association,  known  by  the  name 
of  the  company  of  the  faith  of  Je¬ 
sus,  were  to  be  tried  by  a  military 
court. 

This  opportunity  was  also  taken 
to  publish  a  law  passed  for  a  forced 
loan.  It  was  extremely  oppressive. 
Individuals.possessing  from  three  to 
six  thousand  crowns  a  year,  were 
taxed  ope-third  of  their  income,  an¬ 
nually  ;  if  possessing  from  six  to  ten 
thousand,  two- thirds  3  and  if  ten 
thousand,  the  whole.  A  requisi¬ 
tion  so  regardless  of  all  measure, 
could  not  tail  to  excite  the  mosp 
vehement  complaints.  The  best 
affected  to  the  cause  of  the  repub¬ 
lic 
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lie  reprobated  it,  as  reducing  de¬ 
cent  families  to  indigence,  ana  pre¬ 
cluding  them  from  the  exercise  of 
that  munificence  to  the  poor,  which 
was  imposed  upon  them  b-\r  the 
law.  But  the  French,  and  their 
partisans,  were  too  intent  upon 
raising  money  for  their  various  exi¬ 
gencies,  and  too  resolute  to  obtain 
it  at  any  rate,  to  listen  with  defe¬ 
rence  to  any  dissuasions,  especially 
while  full  of  resentment  at  the 
losses  they  had  experienced,  of 
some  of  their  best  men,  in  the  late 
insurrection. 

Their  suspicions  were  so  strongly 
awakened  by  -the  many  un prospe¬ 
rous  occurrences  they  had  met  with 
in  the  course  of  that  business,  that 
the  consuls  themselves  did  not 
'  escape  the  charge  of  negligence  or 
misconduct,  and  some  oft  hem  were 
.threatened  with  a  dismissal.  These 
disturbances  had, in  the  mean  while, 
produced  such  a  stagnation  of  work, 
that  the  number  of  the  indigent 
was  multiplied,  in  town  and  coun¬ 
try,  to  an  amount  that  nearly  threa¬ 
tened  them  with  absolute  famine, 
d.  o  prevent  the  consequences  of 
-reducing  such  multitudes  to  hunger, 
the  government  was  obliged  to 
provide  a  magazine  of  flour  and 
;Com  in  every  quarter  of  the  city, 
to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  at  a 
very  inferior  price.  But,  though 
relieved  in  some  measure,  they  did 
tiot  forget  the  lime  when  distribu¬ 
tions  were  gratuitous,  and  when 
they  could  indulge  their  propensity 
to  in  action,  with  o  at  danger  .of  si  3  r  - 
ving. 

The  submissiveconditionto  which 
the  people  of  Home  were  now  fal¬ 
len,  had  extinguished  all  remains  of 
consideration  and  regard  tor  their 
opinion  in  the  minds  of  their  coiv 
cjuerors.  The  French,  in  the  wan¬ 


tonness  of  power,  impatient  at  the 
delay  of  the  supplies  of  ammuni¬ 
tion  they  had  some  time  expected^ 
provided  themselves  with  bullets  by 
melting  down  the  leaden  coffins  in 
the  tombs  and  church-vaults.  The 
•scandal  excited,  by  thus  irreverently 
stripping  the  dead,  did  them  more 
prejudice  than  they  seemed  aware 
of.  It  was  not  merely  viewed  as  a 
spoliation  of  the  deceased,  but  as  a 
sacrilegious  violation  of  the  sane- 
tuary,  under  the  protection  of 
which  they  hoped  to  repose  in 
peace. 

The  pretence  alleged,  by  the 
French,  for  these  indecencies,  to 
give  them  the  softest  name,  was, 
the  immediate  necessity  of  putting 
themselves  in  a  posture  of  defend 
against  the  menaces  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  at  the  court  of  Naples,  which 
had,  through  their  instigation,  ma¬ 
nifested  so  much  ill  will  to  the 
friend^  of  the  French  republic, 
that,  not  thinking  themselves  any 
longer  safe  in  that  kingdom,  and  in 
fact  being  ordered  to  quit  it,  they 
had  emigrated  to  the  territories  of 
the  Roman  republic,  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  two  thousand. 

In  consequence  of  these  hostile 
appearances  in  Naples,,  the  French 
troops  at  Rome  took  the  field  to¬ 
wards  the  frontiers  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  in  order  to  afford  protection 
to  all  their  partisans,  who  might  be 
expelled,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  in  countenance  those  that  re  ■ 
maimed,  A  great  victory  obtained 
by  the  British  over  the  French 
■fleet,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt  (of* 
which  we  shall  give  an  account 
ip  a  subsequent  chapter),  had  re¬ 
vived  the  spirits  and  hopes  of  their 
enemies,  every  where,  especially  in 
Italy,  where  those  who,  though  sub¬ 
dued,  had  net  adopted  their  prim 
Iff  4]  ciplesj 
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ci pies,  were  numerous  in  all  the 
republics  they  had  founded,  and 
where  the  people  of  Naples,  the 
only  country  they  had  not  subju¬ 
gated,  were  zealous  in  the  interest 
of  their  sovereign,  and  willing  to 
second  his  endeavours  to  resist  the 
French,  or,  if  necessary,  to  take 
active  measures  against  them. 

Such,  at  this  period,  being  the 
real  situation  of  affairs  in  this  part 
of  Italy,  the  French  were  busily 
employed  in  preparing  to  meet  the 
stormthat  was  gathering,  and  which 
they  conjectured  would  only  be  de¬ 
ferred  until  the  requisite  arrange¬ 
ments  had  been  made  between  the 
courts  of  Vienna  and  Naples,  of 
which  the  hostile  dispositions  were 
now  manifest.  The  universal  ex¬ 
ultation  expressed  in  those  two  mo¬ 
narchies  at  the  destruction  of  the 
French  fleet  by  the  English,  and  the 
honours  paid  every  where  to  ad¬ 
miral  Nelson,  sufficiently  indicated 
how  cordially  they  rejoiced  in  his 
success,  and  how  warmly  they  were 
devoted  to  the  cause  in  which  he 
had  conquered. 

In  order  to  counteract,  by  every 
means  that  could  be  devised,  the 
anti-revolutionary  spirit  which  their 
oppressive  conduct  began  to  diffuse, 
they  had  recourse  to  the  same  spe¬ 
cies  of  publications  with  which  the 
violent  republicansat Paris  animated 
their  partizans,  and  to  the  same  sort 
of  theatrical  representations.  The 
well-known  tragedy  of  the  Death 
of  Caesar,  written  by  Voltaire,  was 
acted  with  great  magnificence  on 
one  of  their  solemn  festivals,  and 
. no  opportunities,  either  of  this,  or 
of  a  similar  nature,  were  omitted, 
that  could  infuse  republican  ideas 
into  the  public  mind. 

'  Severe  measures  were,  at  the  same 
time,  exercised  against  their  known 
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or  suspected  opponents.  All  the 
French  emigrants  at  Rome,  were 
seized  and  imprisoned  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Angelo,  and  deprived  of  the 
assistance  they  had  hitherto  derived 
from  friendship  or  charity.  These 

v  l  _  ^ 

hardships  fell  in  a  particular  manner 
on  the  Italian  ecclesiastics,  who  were 
looked  upon  by  their  countrymen  in 
the  French  interest,  no  less  than  by 
the  French  themselves,  as  the  most 
irreconcilable  and  dangerous  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  new  republic.  For  this 
reason  they  were  singled  out,  every 
where,  as  the  first  objects  of  perse¬ 
cution.  A  law  was  enacted,authoriz- 
ing  the  consuls  to  sentence  to  trans¬ 
portation,  into  any  place  beyond 
sea,  which  they  might  think  proper, 
all  individuals  of  the  secular  or  the 
regular  clergy,  whom  they  consi¬ 
dered  as  dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
the  stale,  or  capable  of  endangering 
it,  by  theiractions, their  discourses, 
or  their  opinions.  Their  property 
to.  be  sequestered,  and  remain  out 
of  their  disposal,  till  settled  in 
the  place  of  their  banishment. 
In  case  of  return  to  the  territory 
of  the  republic,  they  were  to  be 
sentenced  to  death  by  a  military 
tribunal. 

Another  law  was  framed,  by 
which  benefices  became  national 
property,  at  the  demise  of  the  in¬ 
cumbents.  In  virtue  of  the  spirit 
of  this  law,  it  was  ordained,  that 
pensions  paid  to  ecclesiastics,  or 
othercxiles,  should. at  their  demise, 
become  payable  to  the  state.  'This, 

*  w 

it  was  observed,  would  affect,  in 
the  speediest  manner,  that  could 
have  been  contrived,  the  dissolution 
of  all  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  and 
leaveno  more  than  were  •indispensa  ¬ 
bly  necessary  for  parochial  functions. 
And  this,  indeed,  was  the  very  inten¬ 
tion  of  the  framers  of  this  law. 

After 
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After  providing,  in  this  effective 


manner,  for  the  total  extinction  of 
•ecclesiastical  power,  the  attention 
of  thb  ruling  powers,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  French,  was  turned 
to  the  means  of  raising  pecuniary 
supplies, for  the  military,  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  which,  it  was  conjectured, 
would  shortly  be  wanted  in  the 
contest  expected  with  Naples.  An 
edict  was  therefore  framed,  by  which 
three  millions  of  piasters  were  plac¬ 
ed  in  the  hands  of  the  consuls,  for 
the  use  of  the  armv. 

j 

This  expectation  of  hostilities,  on 
the  part  of  Naples,  was  reasonably 
founded.  General  Mack  had  been 
dispatched  by  the  imperial  court  to 
organize  the  Neapolitan  army  on 
the  Austrian  plan,  and  was,  at  this 
time,  exerting  all  his  abilities  and 
diligence  to  this  purpose.  As  soon 
as  this  could  be  effected,  it  was  be¬ 
lieved  that  a  declaration  of  war 
would  issue  from  the  court  of  Na¬ 
ples,  which  had  made  the  greatest 
efforts,  and  collected  the  largest 
army  known  in  that  kingdom  for 
ages. 

In  all  these  preparations  for  war, 
and  in  all  the  measures  and  regu¬ 
lations  adopted  by  the  republican 
government  of  Rome,  upon  this, 
as  well  as  every  occasion,  it  was 
evidently  the  passive  instrument  of 
France.  Though  sufficiently  in¬ 
clined  to  another  government  than 
that  of  the  pope,  the  popular  party 
was  desirous  to  establish  one  that 
should  embrace  and  satisfy  all  par¬ 
ties,  and  was  particularly  averse 
to  innovation  in  religious  matters. 
The  diminution  of  the  ecclesiastical 
power  excepted,  little  alteration 
had  been  intended  by  the  party 
that  sought  a  revolution  It  was 
therefore  with  the  deep,  but  se¬ 
cret  resentment  peculiar  to  the  Ita¬ 


lian  disposition,  that  the  Romans 
felt  the  heavy  hand  that  rcssed 
instead  of  easing  them.  Numbers, 
doubtless,  had  so  far  entered  into 
French  principles  ap.d  plaps,  as  to 
prefer  them  to  all  others ;  but  a 
far  greater  majority  disapproved  ct 
them,  and  would  have  rested  at 
less  than  half  way.  But  the  fact 
was,  that  throughout  the  whole  ot 
the  Roman  revolution  the  French' 
were  absolute  dictators,  as  they  had 
been  every  where  on  a  similar  emer¬ 
gency.  Their  influence  had  been 
so  carefully  provided  for  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  instance,  that  it  was  actually 
specified  in  the  constitutional  instru 
meivt  of  government,  that  during 
the  first  ten  years  of  the  republic, 
the  commander  of  theFrench forces, 
at  Rome,  should  possess  a  negative 
on  all  die  proceedings  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  and  legislature.  This 
was  a  stretch  of  power,  which  the 
French  had  not  exercised  in  the 
formation  of  any  other  state.  It  was 
an  affront  that  sunk  deep  into  the 
mindsof  the  Romans,  who  naturally 
thought  themselves  more  competent 
to  the  management  of  their  own  af¬ 
fairs,  than  a  nation  of  strangers,  so 
different  from  them  in  character, 
notions,  habits,  and  a  variety  of 
other  considerations.  The  principal 
object  of  the  leading  men  in  Rome 
was,  therefore,  to  free  themselves, 
without  offending  the  French,  from 
the  unceasing  interference  these  as¬ 
sumed  in  all  affairs,  great  rnd  small, 
to  the  j  ust  indignation  of  the  former, 
to  whom  it  soon  became  insupport¬ 
able.  Such,  however,  was  their 
judgment  and  sagacity  in  obvia¬ 
ting,  or  modifying,  the  precipitate 
measures  pursued  or  recommended 
by  the  French,  that  in  the  general 
destruction  or  dilapidation  effected 
bv  these,  they  found  means  to  re¬ 
tain 
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tain  some  institution?, which, though 
founded  on  superstition,  were  be¬ 
come  essential  resources  for  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  the  state.  The  most  con¬ 
siderable  of  these  were  the  several 
offices  from  which  the  bulls  and 
briefs,  and  the  many  other  instru¬ 
ments  of  spiritual  authority,  had  is¬ 
sued  during  so  many  ages.  These, 
and  others  of  a  similar  kind,  were 
s  t  i  lists  ffered  to  s  ubsi  s  t ,  n  ot  w  i  t  h  s  t  a  n  d  - 
mg  the  repugnance  of  the  violent 
reformers.  As  their  annual  pro¬ 
duce  was  computed  at  not  less  than 
three  millions  of  French  livres,  this 
was  a  fund  that  prudence  forbad  to 
part  with  at  a  period  of  such  pecu¬ 
niary  scarcity.  It  was  a  happy  cir¬ 
cumstance  for  Rome,  that  religions 
motives  induced  the  catholic  states, 
in  Europe,  to continuetheir  spiritual 
subjection  to  the  papal  see;  the 
jurisdiction  of  which,  though  sus¬ 
pended  by  temporary 'causes,  they 
doubted  not  would  recover  its  former 
exercise  and  influence.  This  persua¬ 
sion,  though  derided  by  the  French, 
and  those  who  adopted  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  was  of  great  efficacy  in  sup¬ 
plying  many  deficiencies,  which 
must  wit  hout  ithaveoccasioned  much 
private  as  well  as  public  calamity. 
The  sale  of  conventual  lands,  with 
the  suppression  and  plunder  of  mo¬ 
nasteries  and  churches,  had  raised 
large  sums ;  but  they  were  quickly 
consumed  bv  the  exigencies  ot  the 
state,  and  still  more  by  the  avidity 
pf  the  French,  who,  like  most 
other  invaders,  thought  themselves 
entitled,  by  the  right  of  conquest, 
to  dispose  of  whatever  they  could 
Jay  their  hands  upon,  and  indiscri¬ 
minately  seized  every  species  of 
proper  ty. 

While  Home,  under  the  direction 
of  France,  was  preparing  to  cany 
the  revolutionary  spirit  into  Naples, 


the  unhappy  Fius,  driven  from  the 
pontifical  throne  into  exile,  was  en¬ 
deavouring,  by  the  consolation,  of 
religion,  to  reconcile  himself  to  his 
destiny.  He  had,  while  head  of 
the  catholic  church,  displayed  an 
attachment  to  exterior  greatness, 
which  induced  the  public  to  think 
that  he  would  have  been  weighed 
down  by  misfortune,  and  have 
proved  utterly  unable  to  support  the 
fatal  reverse  that  befel  him.  But 
he  met  his  trials  with  the  decency 
of  resignation,  if  not  with  the  spirit 
of  fortitude,  and  by  the  unshaken 
firmness  of  his  conduct,  interested 
all  people  in  his  sufferings.  Re¬ 
duced  to  the  private  enjoyments  of 
a  tranquil  life  in  the  monastic  re¬ 
tirement  he  had  chosen,  it  is  highly 
probable -that  he  might  have  continu¬ 
ed  in  a  peaceable  existence  several 
years  longer,  if  the  politics  of  France 
had  permitted  it.  But  the  rancour 
of  the  French  government  seemed 
determined  to  persecute  him  to  the 
last  moment  he  had  to  live.  The 
meanness  of  the  ancient  Romans, 
in  pursuing  Hannibal  through  every 
country,  wherein  he  took  refuge, 
was  not  more  despicable  than  the 
soMcitndepf  the  French, in  expelling 
Fius  from  the  retreats  where  he  had 
hoped  to  have  been  left  unmolested. 
Offended  probably  at  the  reverence 
shown  to  his  person,  and  the  sympa¬ 
thy  manifested  for  his  misfortunes, 
which  appeared  a  tacit  condemna¬ 
tion- of  their  behaviour  to  him,  they 
were  determined  to  deprive  the  ca¬ 
tholic  princes  of  this  opportunity 
of  acting  in  contradiction  to  them. 

H,e  had  escaped  a  remarkable 
danger  in  his  retirement  at  Sienna. 
An  earthquake  threw  down  several 
buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
that  where  he  resided,  which  was  a 
convent,  and  received  also  some  da-? 

mage. 
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mage.  From  this  place  he  removed 
to  a  Carthusian  monastery  near 
Florence,  Here  he  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  he  should  end  his  days  in 
peace,  and  chearfullv  expressed 
his  expectation,  that,  after  going 
through  so  many  storms,  he  should 
here  find  a  port  at  last. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  specu¬ 
lation,  what  motives  prompted  the 
government  of  I  ranee  to  disturb 
the  repose  of  an  old  man,  incapable 
of  giving  them  any  cause  of  appre¬ 
hension,  and  who,  they  well  knew, 
was  weary  of  public  affairs,  and 
sincerely  desirous  to  pass  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  his  life  in  peace,  and  at 
a  distance  from  the  world.  But  the 
vain-glory  of  upholding  their  own 
determinations  in  preference,  and 
in  contempt,  as  it  were,  of  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  others,  may  have  probably 
been  the  motive  of  the  harsh  treat¬ 
ment  they  inflicted  on  the  pope. 

Nor  ought  the  subserviency  of  the 
Roman  cathode  princes,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  to  pass  unnoticed  or  uncen¬ 
sured.  The  grand  duke  of  Tuscany 
was  wholly  in  their  power,  and  can¬ 
not  therefore  be  blamed  for  yielding 
to  their  mandates,  ip  whatever  re¬ 
lated  to  the  pope,  or  indeed  to  any 
Other  object :  and  yet  it  was  not 
without  a  princely  concern  for  the 
hard  fate  of  the  unfortunate  pontiff, 
that  he  signified  to  him  the  necessity 
ii  he  was  under  to  dismiss  him  from 
his  dominions.  The  Imperial  court 
was  applied  to  for  a  place  of  refuge 
i  in  his  behalf  j  but,  contrary  to  ex¬ 
pectation,  the  request  was  refused. 
The  protection  of  Spain  was  next 
E  resorted  to,  but  with  no  better  suc- 
\  cess.  The  ’efusal  of  a  power,  late 
il  so  profoundly  devoted  to  the  Ro¬ 
ll  man  see,  was  a  matter  of  astonish- 
i  ment  to  a’  1  Christendom.  Nothing, 
it  was  generally  observed,  could 


have  more  strongly  demonstrated 
the  fallen  spirit  of  the  Spanish  mo¬ 
narchy,  and  its  pusillanimous  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  arbitrary  mandates  of 
the  French  republic. 

After  much  wavering  andconsuN 
taticn,  on  the  fittest  place  for  his  re¬ 
sidence,  it wasat length  determined 
to  remove  him  to  the  island  of  Sar¬ 
dinia.  Here  he  would  be  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  all  scenes  of  intrigue,  and 
neither  could  take  an  active  nor 
passive  share  in  the  efforts  of  his  ad¬ 
herents  to  restore  him  to  his  former 
power.  Here,  too,  it  seems,  the 
French  govern  ment  was  meditating: 

^  O 

to  provide  a  place  of  banishment 
for  another  Italian  prince,  the  very 
sovereign  of  the  island  appointed 
for  the  residence  of  the  pope. 

Whether  through  grief  at  seeing 
himself  the  sport  of  fortune  in  his 
latter  days,  or  through  the  natural 
infirmities  of  age,  Pius  was  at  this 
period  seized  with  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness  which,  it  was  thought,  for 
sometime,  would  have  carried  him 
to  the  grave.  His  removal  now  be¬ 
came  impracticable,  and  the  French 
government,  unwilling  to  incur  the 
imputation  of  having  purposely 
abridged  his  days,  left  him  for  the 
present  unmolested. 

The  personal  sufferings  of  a  so¬ 
vereign,  venerable  by  the  rank  he 
held  among  Christian  princes,  and 
by  his  great  age,  and  the  patience 
with  which  he  bore  his  calamities, 
had  rendered  him  an  object  of  re¬ 
spectful  attention  through  all  Eu¬ 
rope.  Both  protestants  and  catho¬ 
lics  united  in  commiserating  his 
condition,  and  reprobating  the  un¬ 
necessary  and  unfeeling  severity 
with  which  he  was  treated  by  an 
unpitying  conqueror,  and  upon  pre¬ 
texts  that  were  unjustifiable,  as 
they  were  evidently  unfounded. 

In 
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In  this  general  sense  and  com¬ 
passion  for  his  misfortunes,  neither 
his  religion  nor  his  character  inter- 
fered.  Pius  VI.  was  not  irre¬ 
proachable  in  his  public  or  in  ins 
private  capacity  3  but  adversity  had 
drawn  a  veil  over  his  errors  and  tres¬ 
passes,  and  the  courage  with  which 
he  supported  his  fate  gave  him  a  dig¬ 
nity  which  he  had  not  commanded 
at  the  highest  summit  of  his  past 
elevation.  In' this  light  his  fall  was 
advantageous  to  him,  as  it  procured 
him  a  reputation  he  would  not.  have 
otherwise  attained. 

Plis  reign,  it  has  been  said,  was  a 
continued  seriesofmistakes  :  but  the 
truth  was,  that  he  reigned  at  a  time 
when  both  his  temporal  and  spiri¬ 
tual  subjects  were  almost  equally 
ungovernable,  and  when  not  only  the 
authority  of  the  Roman  catholic 
church  was  shaken  to  its  founda¬ 
tions,  but  when  even  the  Christ 
tiau  religion  itself  was  called  in 
question,  and  assailed  with  more 
enmity  and  virulence  than  it  had 
experienced  in  any  former  ages. 

From  the  time  thal  Pius  mounted 
the  papal  throne,  he  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  said  to  have  ruled  in 
a  perpetual  storm.  Hosts  of  enemies 
arose  on  every  side,  and  he  was 
thwarted  at  home  and  abroad  with 
much  more  obstinacy  than  his  pre¬ 
decessors.  With  abilities  ofan  infe¬ 
rior  class,  he  had  almost  incessantly 
to  contend  with  difficulties  of  the 
highest ;  and  the  weapons  that  he 
used  in  the  contest,  had  long  been 
blunted  and  worn  out  5  for  such  cer¬ 
tainly  were  the  arguments  and  rea- 
soilings  he  brought  forward  to  sup¬ 
port  his  pontifical  authority. 

Xnauspiciously  for  the  tranquillity 
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of  his  people,  as  well  as  for  his  owru, 
he  was  not  at  liberty  to  embrace  a 
system  of  neutrality  in  the  agita- 
tions  that  followed  the  French  revo¬ 
lution.  J-e  was  bound,  in  duty  to 
his  spiritual  character,  to  anathema¬ 
tise  the  proceedings  that  overturned 
the  Gallican  church.  But  it  may 
justly  be  questioned,  whether  he 
ought  in  policy  to  have  moved  any 
farther,  and  whether,  by  abstaining 
from  interference  in  its  civil  con¬ 
cerns,  and  submitting  to  the  loss  of 
the  inconsiderable  territory  which 
he  possessed  in  France,  he  might 
not  have  secured  the  peace  of  the 
Roman  see,  and  transmitted  the  pa¬ 
pal  dignity  to  others  unmolested 
and  undiminished,  together  with  the 
temporal  power  and  dominions  an¬ 
nexed  to  it,  and  which  no  potentate 
in  Europe  was  inclined  to  lessen. 

It  is  chieflyfor  his  conduct  in  this 
latter  instance,  that  hehas  been  cen¬ 
sured.  Others  indeed  have  justified 
him  on  the  principles  of  the  coali¬ 
tion,  to  which  he  could  not  decent¬ 
ly  refuse  his  concurrence  against  a 
people  accused  of  aiming  at  a  fun¬ 
damental  subversion  of  ail  religion 
and  government.  But  without  en¬ 
tering  into  a  discussion  upon  this 
subject,  when  it  is  considered, 
of  how  little  weight  the  papal 
power  was  in  the  scale,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  gain  through  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  coalition,  and,  if  it 
failed,  he  had  all  to  lose,  which 
unfortunately  proved  the  case,  it 
would,  consistently  with  the  plain¬ 
est  policy,  have  been  more  prudent 
to  preserve  a  neutrality  that  might 
eventually  be  beneficial  to  himself, 
than  to  act  a  part  that  could  be  of 
no  utility  to  others. 
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The  French  System  introduced  into  the  United  Provinces. — State  of  Parties 
there. — Reasoningsin  Favour  of  a  Republican  Constitution. — A  Deed  ap¬ 
proving  this,  called  the  Constitutional  Test,  subscribed  by  great  Numbers 
— Among  whom  a  Majority  of  the  acting  Legislature . — Which  constitutes 
itself  the  sole  governing  and  legislative  Power  of  the  Batavian  Nation. 
■ — All  provisional  Governments  or  Jurisdictions  abolished. — And  a  Di¬ 
rectory  or  Executive  Government  appointed. —  Congratulations  of  the 
French  Ambassador  on  this  new  Order  of  Things. — Which  was  also 
wa  rmly  approvedby  the  generality  of  the  Dutch  Inhabitants  of  Cities  — 
Proclamations . — Representations  and  Addresses  henceforth  confined  to 
single  Individuals. — A  sever  e  Blow  against  Freedom. — And  which  Causes 
a  just  and  general  Alarm. — Consequences  of  the  late  Changes  in  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Seven  Provinces. — Oppressive  Measures  of  the  New,  Go - 
vernment. — This  overturned — And  an  Appeal  made  to  the  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Dutch  People  to  be  convened  in  a  National  Assembly. 


A  T  the ’"same  time  that  the 
il  French  republicans  were  em¬ 
ploying  force  and  intrigue  to  con¬ 
vert  Switzerland,  and  the  papal  do¬ 
minions  into  commonwealths  upon 
their  own  plan,  they  were  not  less 
anxious  to  introduce  it  into  the 
seven  united  provinces  thatN  now 
went  by  the  name  of  Batavia,  The 
tvvo  years,  1795  and  N9^>  had 
elapsed  in  successive  trials  to  frame 
a  constitution  acceptable  to  the  na¬ 
tives  :  but  this  attempt  was  strongly 
impeded  by  the  long-rooted  attach¬ 
ment  of  numbers  of  them  to  the 
former  system,  under  which  they 
had  become  the  most  thriving  and 
prosperous  people  in  Europe,  and 
had  figured,  as  a  state  of  the  first 
consideration,  during  the  space  of 
two  centuries ;  this  proved  an  ob¬ 
stacle  that  could  not  easily  be  re¬ 


moved  from  their  minds.  The  dis¬ 
mission  of  the  stadtholder  from  the 
official  dignities  so  long  in  the  pos- 
session  of  his  family,  though  acqui¬ 
esced  in  by  the  majority,  was  not 
however  a  circumstance  of  which 
the  necessity  appeared  indispensable 
to  any  but  the  French  party.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  revolution  in  France, 
the  general  opinion  of  the  Dutch 
was,  that  the  power  and  preroga¬ 
tives  annexed  to  that  office  ought 
to  have  been  reduced  within  their 

<e 

ancient  limits, but  not  abolished.  It 
was  the  decisive  part  taken  by  the 
Stadtholder  and  his  adherents  in  the 
coalition,  that  offended  the  popular 
party  so  much,  as  to  incline  them  to 
favour withequal decision,  the  cause 
of  France  ;  the  depression  of  which 
by  its  enemies,  would  not  only  con¬ 
firm  the  power  of  the  house  of 

Orange, 
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Orange,  but  set  it  above  all  con- 
qroul,  and  wholly  frustrate  the  views 
of  those  who  sought  to  diminish, 
though  not  to  destroy  it.  But  they 
were  now  reduced  to  make  their 
option  between  the  Stadtholder  and 
the  French  5  and  they  unfortunately 
preferred  the  latter,  whom  they  un¬ 
wisely  thought  to  conciliate  as  allies, 
but  who  became  their  absolute 
masters,  and  loaded  them  with  a 
heavier  yoke  than  they  ever  had, 
or  could  ever  have  experienced 
from  the  house  of  Oran  e. 

Reflections  of  this  kind  were  ob¬ 
vious  to  all  impartial  people,  who 
still  constituted  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  seven  pro¬ 
vinces.  But  as  the  favourers  of  the 
French,  if  not  the  plurality,  were 
equal  in  numbers  to  those  whodis- 
approvedof  theirprinciples  and  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  far  superior  to  them  in 
resolution  and  activity,  the  opposi¬ 
tion  thev  met  was  rather  indirect 
than  bold  and  open :  the  utmost  it 
could  do,  was  to  retard  and  impede 
the  progress  of  that  system  which 
was  to  overthrow  the  ancient  con¬ 
stitution  of  the  several  provinces. 
Th  ese,by  theirlong  standing;  clairn- 
eda  sort  of  prescriptive  right,  which 
was  vigorously  maintained  by  the 
most  ancient  and  respectable  fami¬ 
lies,  in  tae  possession  of  whom  the 
powers  and  the  dignities  in  the  re¬ 
spective  provinces,  that  formed  the 
union,  had  remained  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  for  a  long  course  of  years.  But 
th  is  was  the  very  reason  that  was 
urged  against  the  continuance  of 
those  constitutions,  which  partook 
too  large!}  of  aristocracies,  to  be  suf¬ 
fered  any  longerto  subsist.  The  dr- 
mocraiic  party  complained,  that,  by 
perpetuating  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment,  its  abuses  would  also  remain  ; 
and  though  elections  might  take 
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place,  yet  the  interest  and  influence 
of  a  long  settled  oiygarchy,  exclu¬ 
sively  exercising  provincial  authori¬ 
ties,  would  with  facility  accumulate 
the  votes  of  the  multitudes  within 
their  districts.  The  only  real  basis 
of  a  free  constitution  was  therefore 
to  throw  those  different  parts  of  the 
Dutch  confederation  into  one. — 
Hereby  the  interests  of  all  would 
be  consolidated,  and  the  people  no 
longer  divided  by  local  and  separate 
considerations,  After  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  debates,  the  convention  that 
had  been  assembled,  to  frame  a  con¬ 
stitution,  separated  without  coming 
to  a  decision.  It  was  replaced  by 
a  meeting  of  delegates,  in  whom  the 

o  o  J 

legislative  power  was  provisionally 
vested.  But.  notwithstanding  that 
they  were  possessed  of  a  consider¬ 
able  degree  of  popularity,  they  were 
intermixed  with  some  individuals, 
who  formed  a  powerful  opposition 
to  the  measures  they  had  in  con¬ 
templation,  and  who  seemed  re¬ 
solved  to  make  a  stand  against  the 
attentions  ultimately  projected  by 
the  ruling  majority. 

As  these  alterations  coincided 
with  the  dispositions  and  wishes  of 
that  party  which  was  most  inti¬ 
mately  connected  with  the  French, 
and  relied  upon  its  support  in  case 
of  an  emergency,  they  were  openly 
recommended  as  proper  to  be 
adopted,  and  the  opposers  of  them 
were  spoken  of  with  disapproba¬ 
tion  and  enmity. 

It  was  with  secret  pleasure  the 
French  government  beheld  the  de¬ 
termination  of  its  partisans  in  Hoi* 
land,  to  conduct  matters  to  the  same 
issue  at  which  they  had  arrived  in 
so  many  other  places.  The  politics 
and  vanity  of  the  French,  were 
equally  gratified  by  the  transactions 
of  this  kind  which  they  we’re  so  inde¬ 
fatigable 
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fail  gable  in  promoting  Europe  here¬ 
by  gradually  assumed  the  style  and 
manners  of  France,  and  was  taught 
to  look  upon  this  imitationas  condu¬ 
cive  to  its  interest:  and  those  who 
thought  otherwise  were  silenced  by 
the  dread  of  those  violent  factions, 
to  which  the  French  consigned  the 
sovereign  power  every  where  under 
their  own  immediate  direction. 

The  phlegmatic  temper  of  the 
Dutch  is  proverbial,  but  then  it 
operates  only  in  the  ordinary  occur¬ 
rences  of  life  :  when  worked  upon 
by  uncommon  motives,  they  are 
liable  to  great  warmth,  and  act  with 
astonishing  violence.  Never  did  the 
Dutch  more  strongly  verify,  than 
at  this  period,  the  character  so  often 
ascribed  to  them.  Actuated  by  the 
secret  emissaries  of  France,  and 
roused  by  their  representations  of 
the  treacherous  designs  that  were 
forming  against  them,  the  Dutch  re¬ 
publicans  came  to  a  conclusive  de¬ 
termination  to  put  an  end  to  the 
delays  that  procrastinated  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  constitution,  and  to 
hesitate  no  longer  in  fixing  upon 
such  an  one,  as  should  unite  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  seven  provinces 
into  one  people,  by  uniting  the  dif¬ 
ferent  parts,  of  the  republic  into  one 
state  or  country. 

The  attempts,  hitherto  made  to 
forma  new  constitution, originated, 
they  said,  in  private  ambition.  It 
was'  the  concerted  scheme  of  a  pa¬ 
trician  faction,  aiming  to  place  on 
the  shattered  throne  of  the  stadt- 
holder,  an  assemblage  of  particular 
families,  which,  under  the  pretence 
of  a  democratic  representation', 
would  exercise  the  powers  of  that 
abrogated  office, in  conjunction  with 
those  they  would  derive  from  a  pre¬ 
tended  election  by  the  free  voice  of 
the  people,  but  in  reality  limited  by 


artifice  and  corruption,  to  persons 
only  of  their  own  class,  £or,  of 
such  unavoidably  must  every  choice 
consist,  while  madeunder  the  pleni¬ 
tude  of  that  power,  which  must  ne¬ 
cessarily  remain  in  the  hands  of  men 
whose  official  situations  would  keep 
every  elector  in  awe. 

They  farther  accused  the  fede¬ 
ralists,  as  they  called  them,  of  siding 
explicitly  with  the  adherents  of  the 
proscribed  government,  and  of  ill- 
treating  well  known  patriots,  for 
daring-  to  exprose  their  intrigues. 
They  sought,  by  various  obstacles, 
to  prevent  the  organization  of  the. 
national  militia,  in  order  to  weaken 
the  state,  and  lay  it  open  to  foreign 
attack's.  The  trade  with  England 
was  connived  at,  in  defiance  of  the 
law,  and  to  the  manliest  detriment 
of  the  common  cause.’ '  The  in¬ 
terest  of  England  was  "preferably 
consulted  to  that  of  either  France  or 
Holland.  A  sacrificehad  been  made 
to  that  capital  enemy,  of  theremain- 
ing  naval  strength  of  the  republic, 
and  it  was  with  repugnance  that 
any  pains  were  taken  to  repair  its 
losses,  and  to  replace  it  on  a  footing 
of  respectability. 

It  was  time,  they  said,  to  rise,  as 
their  friends  and  deliverers,  the 
French,  had  done  in  their  own 
country,  against  the  concealed  ef¬ 
forts  of  a  treacherous  faction,  that 
sought  to  blunt  the  edge  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  spirit,  and  to  discourage  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  the  patriotic  party.  They 
had  withheld,  during  three  years, 
the  settlement  of  the  republic,  in 
hope  of  some  opportunity  of  over¬ 
turning  it,  before  it  had  acquired  a 
maturity  of  vigour;  and  of  calling 
in  the  assistance  of  some  new  coa¬ 
lition  against  France  and  its  allies.. 
It  was  therefore  incumbent  on  all 
the  friends  of  their  country,  to  run 
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no  farther  risk  by  imprudent  delays, 
but  to  proceed  at  once,  to,  ^0tirm 
establishment  of  a  republican  con¬ 
stitution,  without  consulting  any 
but  the  veal  and  avowed  friends  of 
freedom. 

This  was  the  language  held  by 
the  violent  partizans  of  French 
measures,  during  the  space  that  c- 
lapsed  between  the  victory  of  admi¬ 
ral  Duncan,  and  the  period  fixed 
upon  to  bring  forward  the  business 
to  which  that  language  was  to  serve 
as  a  prelude.  When  the  principal 
agents  in  this  business  had  suffici- 
eiuly  matured  the  scheme,  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  collect  the  signatures  of 
all  that  agreed  in  the  fundamental 
articles  of  the  constitution  they  had 
in  view,  and  of  the  provisional  ar¬ 
rangements  that  were  to  precede 
it.  The  act  to  be  thus  signed,  was 
called  the  constitutional  test,  and  it 
soon  was  subscribed  by  great  num¬ 
bers.  Among  these  were  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  acting  legislature, 
which,  indeed,  was  at  the  head  of 
the  designs  in  agitation. 

As  soon  as  these  were  deemed 
ripe  for  execution,  the  president 
of  the  legislature  convoked  it  early 
onthemorning  of  the  twenty- second 
of  January,  1/Q8.  Here  it  was  im¬ 
mediately  resolved  to  put  under  ar¬ 
rest  the  six  commissioners  of  foreign 
relations,  and  to  annul 'their  com¬ 
missions.  These,  with  twenty-one 
members  of  the  legislature,  who 
were  also  arrested,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  secure,  as  being  the 
heads  of  the  opposition  to  the  mea¬ 
sures  intended.  After  taking  this 
step,  the  legislative  body  proceeded 
to  the  discharge  of  the  order  for 
calling  together  the  national  asscm- 
bly,  and  constituted  itself  the  sole 
governing  and  legislating  power  of 
the  Batavian  nation.  'All  provin¬ 


cial  governments  and  jurisdictions 
were  abrogated,  and  an  executive 
government,  or  directory,  was  then 
appointed,  to  consist  of  five  mem¬ 
bers,  who  were  to  receive  their 
nomination  and  general  instructions 
from  the  legislative  body.  All  the 
committees  established  by  the  na¬ 
tional  assembly  were  dissolved,  and 
replaced  by  others. 

The  French  ambassador,  who  was 
in  the  mean  time  formally  apprised 
of  these  transactions,  repaired  to  the 
assembly  to  offer  his  congratulations 
upon  what  they  had  done,  and  to 
signify  with  how  much  approbation 
it  would  meet  from  the  government 
in  France.  The  ministers  of  the. 
foreign  powers,  in  amity  with  the 
French  and  Batavian  republics,  re¬ 
ceived  formal  notice  of  the  new 
order  of  things  that  had  taken 
place,  and  Delacroix  celebrated  it 
by  a  sumptuous  festival,  to  which 
they  were  all  invited,  together  with  * 
the  principal  ruling  members  of  they 
Batavian  republic.  > 

In  the  various  speeches  that  were 
interchanged  upon  this  occasion  be¬ 
tween  them  and  the  French  minis¬ 
ter,  particular  care  was  taken  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  English  ty¬ 
ranny  upon  the  seas,  and  to  invite 
all  nations  to  make  a  common  cause 
in  resisting  it  with  the;  utmost  vi¬ 
gour  and  unanimity. 

This  great  change  in  the  affairs 
of  the  seven  provinces  was  warm¬ 
ly  approved  by  the  generality  of  the 
burghers.  The  particular  indepen¬ 
dence  of  every  province  had  always 
occasioned  differences  among,  them 
all,  whenever  any  proposal  had  been 
made  not  evidently  beneficial  to 
every  one.  The  landed  possessions 
of  the  ancient  families,  and  their 
almost  exclusive  enjoyment  of  all 
places  of  power  and  profit,  had  long. 

excited 
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excited  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
Classes*  notwithstanding  the  mode¬ 
ration  with  which  the  former  had  al¬ 
ways  enjoyed  their  superiority  and 
exercised  their  power.  The  com¬ 
monality,  indeed,  were  much  less 
inclined  to  them  than  to  the  stadt- 
holder  himself ;  and  it  was  chiefly 
among  the  people  at  large  that  this 
prince  counted  his  warmest  adhe¬ 
rents. 

In  the  proclamations  that  were 
issued  to  the  public,  by  the  authors 
of  tho  se  changes,  it  was  easy  to 
trace  the  genius  that  dictated  them. 
They  were  evidently  framed  on  the 
plans,  adopted  by  the  chief  agents 
in  the  changes  of  this^ nature,  that 
had  taken  place  in  France.  A  cir¬ 
cumstance  strongly  prominent  in 
both,  was,  the  peculiar  anxiety  ma¬ 
nifested  by  the  people  in  power,  to 
engross  it  as  much  as  possible  to 
themselves,  and  toobviate  allpublic 
censures  and  expressions  of  discon¬ 
tent  at  their  proceedings.  In  the 
proclamation,  published  on  the 
twenty-second  of  January,  immedi¬ 
ately  on  the  assumption  of  supreme 
power,  by  the  national  delegates,  a 
clause  was  inserted,  strictly  forbid¬ 
ding  the  inhabitants  of  provinces, 
districts,  towns,  or  any  places,  to 
make  remonstrances,  or  present  pe¬ 
titions,  in  their  united  or  corporate 
capacity,  either  to  the  legislative 
body,  or  to  the  executive  directory. 
Representations  and  addresses  were 
henceforth  confined  to  single  indi¬ 
viduals. 

This,  by  theimpartialpublic,  was 
deemed  the  severest  blow  that  could 
be  given  to  civil  liberty.  The  pre¬ 
cedent  set  up  by  the  French,  instead 
of  claiming  imitation,  ought  care¬ 
fully  to  have  been  avoided.  The 
spjrit  of  public  liberty  could  only 
subsist  by  a  public  communication 
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of  ideas,  and  the  unrestrained  ex¬ 
position  of  them  to  the  world,  by 
united  bodies  of  citizens,  freely  met 
to  manifest  their  sentiments  reci¬ 
procally  to  each  other.  Tuis  alone 
could  give  weight  to  them.  tT'he 
best  advice*  alone,-  and  unsupported 
by  the  concurrence  of  others,  fell 
unnoticed  before  the  pride  and  ar¬ 
rogance  of  men  invested  with  of¬ 
ficial  power ;  but  when  it  became 
the  voice  of  many  respectable  cha¬ 
racters,  the  most  haughty  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  would  listen  to  it,  how¬ 
ever  reluctantly  ;  and  the  fear  of 
offending  the  public  would  compel 
them  to  receive  it  with  deference. 

This  tyrannical  clause,  it  was 
said,  decided  at  once  the  futility  of 
all  pretensions  to  greater  freedom 
in  a  democratical  institution  that 
admitted  it,  than  in  a  monarchy. 
The  French,  and  now  the  Batavian, 
republic  had  imposed  effectual  si¬ 
lence  on  the  public  voice,  which 
was  the  first  step  to  stifle  the  private 
liberty  of  opinion,  on  which  alone, 
however,  liberty  of  every  kind  was 
founded.  In  England,  the  right 
of  conferring  together,  and  of  ad¬ 
dressing  the  king,  or  the  legislature, 
in  an  united  and  corporate  capacity., 
was  legally  secured  to  citizens  law¬ 
fully  assembled  ;  until,  indeed,  it 
was  shackled  and  impaired,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  only  for  a  time, 
by  the  two  noted  acts  of  1796  :  a 
prerogative  evidently  denied.,  by 
this  restricting  clause,  both  to  the 
French  and  to  the  Batavians,  not¬ 
withstanding  their  boast  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth,  unfettered  by  despotic 
regulation. 

Such  were  the  judgments  passed 
in  Holland  upon  this  restriction,  as 
they  had  already  been  passed  .upon 
the  similar  restrictions  that  had  pre¬ 
ceded  it  in  France,  and  from  which 
[G]  it 
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it  had  been  copied.  It  considerably 
lessened  the  popularity  of  the  mea¬ 
sures  that  had  been  adopted,  and 
increased  the  number  of  those  who 
had  long  beheld  the  entrance  of  the 
French  into  the  seven  provinces  as 
the  greatest  calamity  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  them,  since  the  expulsion  of 
the  Spaniards,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  federal  union. 

The  most  fortunate  circumstance 
attending  it,  was,  that  it  occasioned 
no  effusion  of  blood.  To  do  justice 
to  its  authors  and  promoters,  they 
conducted  themselves,  throughout 
the  whole  business,  with  remarkable 
lenity  to  their  opponents.  None 
of  these  experienced  any  severer 
treatment  than  the  dismission  from 
office  and  power,  and  a  temporary 
confinement,  which  terminated  with 
the  settlement  of  the  new  order  of 
things. 

In  the  summer  preceding,  during 
the  debates  in  the  Dutch  national 
convention,  the  impatience  of  the 
French  highly  disapproved  of  the 
length  of  the  deliberations  in  this 
assembly,  and  of  its  tardiness  in 
coming  to  a  settled  constitution. 
But  the  members  themselves  were 
the  more  desirous  to  temporize,  that 
they  preserved,  in  a  great  measure, 
by  delay,  the  federative  government, 
of  which  they  sought  in  reality  to 
prevent  the  abolition.  They  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  more  conducive  to  na¬ 
tional  independence  than  the  junc¬ 
tion  of  all  the  separate  governments 
into  one  ;  which,  byits  very  unity, 
would  become  more  manageable. 
But  when  the  French  perceived 
this  to  be  the  motive  of  their  pro¬ 
crastination,  they  soon  determined 
to  put  air  end  to  it;  and,  to  adopt 
their  own  words,  to  render  the  Ba¬ 
tavian  republic,  one  and  indivisible, 
like  their  own. 
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There  were  some  speculators,  both 
in  France  and  Holland,  who  were 
of  opinion,  that,  it  would  redound 
to  the  benefit  of  both  countries  to 
incorporate  them  at  once,  and  to 
distribute  the  latter  into  a  proper 
number  of  departments.  The  ad¬ 
vocates  for  this  measure,  among  the 
Dutch,  pleaded  the  example  oi  the 
Austrian  Netherlands,  and  the  con¬ 
tiguous  provinces.  By  being  united 
with  France,  they  partook  of  the 
same  privileges,  and  were  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment ;  whereas,  by- 
remaining  a  separate  state,  some 
difference  of  interest  would  always 
have  subsisted,  however  intimately 
allied.  In  order,  therefore,  to  re¬ 
move  all  jealousies  between  the 
French  and  the  Batavians,  they 
should  consolidate  themselves  in¬ 
to  one  nation.  Until  they  con¬ 
sented  to  this  union,  their  confi¬ 
dence  in  each  other  would  not  be 
perfect  :  the  latter  would  not  cor¬ 
dially  submit  to  the  contributions 
demanded  of  them,  and  be  apt 
to  consider  them  as  levied  much 
more  for  the  convenience  of  an  ally, 
too  potent  to  be  refused,  than  as  an 
equitable  contingent  that  ought  to 
be  granted.  These  arguments  ap¬ 
peared  reasonable  to  many>  both 
among  the  Dutch  and  the  French  ; 
and  it  was  even  hinted,  that,  if  such 
a  connection  did  not  take  place,  the 
sole  impediment  was,  that  one  of 
the  parties  derived  more  advan¬ 
tages  by  declining  it. 

This  was  a  palpable  insinuation, 
that  the  French  were  determined 
to  load  the  Dutch  with  as  heavy 
contributions  as  these  could  possibly 
support  ;  but  this  was  no  more 
than  the  real  truth.  The  immense 
opulence  of  this  commercial  people 
was  viewed  as  fair  booty  by  their 
rapacious  conquerors.  Though 
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they  abstained  from  private  pillage, 
they  had  successfully  practised  pub¬ 
lic  extortion,  and  still  devoured,  in 
expectation,  the  vast  requisitions 
they  kept,  as  it  were,  in  reserve  for 
future  emergencies.  The  seven  pro¬ 
vinces  were,  in  short,  stored  with 
so  many  objects  for  plunder  and 
speculation,  that  it  was  not  in  the 
least  surprising  that  every  pretext 
should  be  formed,  and  every  op¬ 
portunity  seized,  of  making  the 
most  of  so  rich  a  harvest. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  great  changes,  ope¬ 
rated  in  January,  began  to  appear. 
As  those  from  whom  they  had  pro¬ 
ceeded,  though  not  sanguinary  in 
their  proceedings,  were  determined 
to  exclude  from  office  and  power 
all  who  did  not  strictlyand  implicit¬ 
ly  profess  their  principles  j  and,  as 
they  carried  this  determination  into 
rigorous  practice,  they  soon  created 
numerous  enemies,  and  these  re¬ 
solved  to  exert  all  their  interest  and 
activity  to  oust  them,  as  they  had 
done  their  opponents. 

ihe  party  that  had  seized  the 
sovereign  power,  and  exercised  it 
in  this  partial  and  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner,  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
jacobin  faction  in  France,  which  it 
resembled  in  every  particular,  cruel¬ 
ty  excepted.  It  expelled  from  their 
places  a  number  of  meritorious  cha¬ 
racters,  and  substituted  others  of  ill 
or  doubtful  fame,  and  whose  only 
title  to  .  preferment  was  similitude 
of  opinions,  or  devotion  to  their 
views.  Men  that  had  been  sen¬ 
tenced  to  banishment,  for  crimi¬ 
nal  practices,,  were  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn,  if  of  their  party,  without  call¬ 
ing  them  to  account ;  while  ail  of¬ 
ficial  scrutiny  was  established  that 
made  the  most  perplexing  and  vex¬ 
atious  inquiries  into  the  conduct  of 


all  those  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them.  The  reign  of  terrorism,  that 
had  filled  France  with  so  much  ca¬ 
lamity,  was  renewed  in  Holland, 
andspread  alarm  and  anxiety  through 
that  part  of  the  public  which  disap¬ 
proved  of  their  oppressive  proceed- 
ihgs  :  proceedings  which,  unhappi¬ 
ly,  were  patronized  by  a  majority 
of  the  legislative  body,  and  of  the 
executive  directory.  Several  mem¬ 
bers  that  had  been  expelled  from 
the  legislature,  by  those  who  now 
engrossed  it,  were,  by  a  solemn  de¬ 
cree,  declared  to  have  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  their  fellow-citizens, 
though  well  known  as  the  constant, 
zealous,  and  long-tried,  friends  to 
the  popular  cause,  for  no  other  rea¬ 
son  than  having  refused  to  concur 
with  the  ruling  party,  in  its  assump^ 
tion  of  legislative  power,  without 
consulting  their  constituents.  Un¬ 
der  pretence  of  securing  the  public 
tranquillit  y,p  eaceable  andir.no  xious 
citizens  were  molested  y  the  privacy 
of  families  was  invaded  ;  and  the 
freedom  of  conversation  obstructed, 
by  the  sinister  interpretation  of 
words  and  behaviour  in  those  who 
did  not  espouse  with  violence  the 
cause  of  the  ruling  party. 

Apprehensive  that  it  was  insecure 
of  the  public  favour,  tins  party  care¬ 
fully  excluded  from  the  primary  as¬ 
semblies  numbers  of  spirited  citi¬ 
zens,  whom  their  illegal  proceedings 
had  exasperated.  This  they  did  by 
means  of  the  oppressive  scrutiny, 
that  deprived  of  the  right  of  voting 
every  man  whom  it  thought  proper 
to  pronounce  disaffected  and  dan-* 
gerous. 

When  the  people  had  accepted 
the  constitutional  act,  and  deter¬ 
mined,  oi  course,  in  what  manner 
their  representatives  should  be  elect¬ 
ed,  the  sitting  assembly  passed  a 
[G  2}  decree 
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decree,  on  the  fourth  of  May,  by 
which  it  declared  itself  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  of  the  Batavian  republic  : 
thus  depriving  the  people  of  the 
election  of  their  legislators,  without 
which  there  can  be  no  republican 
government.  This  was  so  manifest 
a  violation  of  popular  rights,  that 
it  was  loudly  reprobated  by  the  ge- 
neralitv,  as  a  measure  which  no 
reason  of  state,  nor  any  pretence, 
could  justify.  It  did  more  prejudice 
to  the  ruling  party,  and  raised  them 
more  enemies,  than  any  preceding 
or  subsequent  act  of  their  admini¬ 
stration. 

This  conduct,  though  neither  po¬ 
pular  nor  secure,  was  countenanced 
by  the  French  ambassador,  Dela¬ 
croix,  hitherto  esteemed  a  prudent 
and  cautious  man.  But  it  was  no 
less  positively  reprobated  by  general 
Daendels,  a  man  of  a  bold  and  re¬ 
solute  disposition,  and  who  explicit¬ 
ly  signified  his  determination  to  op- 
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pose  the  measures  of  the  ruling' 
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party,  as  contrary  to  the  very  na¬ 
ture  of  a  commonwealth,  ol  which 
he  professed  himself  a  decided  par¬ 
ti  zan.  He  engaged  in  constant 
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altercations  with  them,  on  account 
of  their  virulent  publications  against 
all  who  differed  from  their  opinions, 
and  of  the  feuds  arid  divisions  among 
the  people,  to  which  these  and 
other  parts  of  their  conduct  had 
given  rise.  He  quarrelled  with 
Delacroix  for  abetting  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  which  he  represented  as 
disorderly  and  unconstitutional,  as 
tending  to  detach  the  Batavian  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  republican  constitution 
they  had  accepted,  and  from  their 
connection  with  France,  as  having 
occasioned  all  the  confusions  under 
which  they  now  laboured. 

General  Daendels  was  a  man  of 
importance,  both  by  his  personal 


character  and  the  post  he  held  irv 
the  Batavian  republic  ;  which  was 
tjiat  of  commander-in-chief  of  the 
French  troops  in  its  service,  or,  to 
speak  with  more  propriety,  station¬ 
ed  in  the  seven  provinces  to  keep 
them  in  subjection  to  France.  In 
this.light,.he  thoughthimaelf  entitled 
to  rebuke  the  French  ambassador, 
for  alienating  them,  by  his  conduct, 
from  France  ;  their  attachment  to 
which,  could  only  be  secured  by 
providing  for  their  internal  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  procuring  the  speedy 
settlement  of  a  free  and  equitable 
constitution. 

Delacroix,  who  considered  him¬ 
self  in  a  superior  station  to  that  of 
Daendels,  paid  no  regard  to  his 
representations,  which  he  treated 
as  unfounded  :  and  threatened,  at 
the  same  time,  to  denounce  him  to 
the  French  directory,  as  interfering 
with  matters  out  of  his  province. 
But  Daendels  was  too  firm  and 
steady  in  his  purpose  to  be  intimi¬ 
dated  :  he  went  to  Paris,  and  laid 
his  information  before  the  directory 
with  so  much  force  and  address, 
that  he  obtained  their  intire  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  conduct.  The  French 
government,  however  eccentric  and 
irregular  itself,  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
permit  the  like  deviations  in  others, 
from  the  line  of  conduct  marked 
out  for  their  observance.  Though 
willing  to  grant  them  independence 
to  a  certain  extent,  this  was  not  to 
exceed  the  strictest  subordination  to 
the  interest  and  influence  of  France. 
It  war,,  therefore,  with  the  utmost 
dissatisfactionit  beheld  this  assump¬ 
tion  of  power  in  the  different  par¬ 
ties  that  had  alternately  ruled  in  the 
seven  provinces,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  it  wished  to  conciliate,  by 
giving  them  a  constitution  that 
should  seem  the  work  of  their  own 
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.hands,  sanctioned  by  their  accept¬ 
ance  and  confirmed  by  a  due  settle¬ 
ment-.  Good  policy  required,  there¬ 
fore,  that  they  should  not  remain  in 
a  state  of  fluctuation,  between  the 
projects  of  the  parties  that  were 
contending  for  their  particular  sys¬ 
tems  of  government,  but  that  these 
parties  should  be  restrained  to  a 
conformity  with  the  directions  they 
received  from  France. 

Armed  with  this  determination 
of  the  directory,  general  Daendels 
returned  to  Holland,  fully  resolved 
to  carry  it  into  execution  :  but  he 
found  that  advantage  had  been 
taken  of  his  absence,  to  bring  a 
charge  against  him  of  desertion 
from  his  post,  with  an  intent  to 
punish  him  with  the  utmost  severity. 
He  felt  the  temerity  of  the  Dutch 
in  pretending  to  treat  in  this  man¬ 
ner  an  officer  no  ways  dependent 
upon  them,  arid  who  was,  in  fact, 
commissioned  to  watch  over  their 
own  conduct,  and  keep  them  in 
awe.  Stung  with  resentment  and 
indignation,  he  did  not  hesitate  a 
moment  how  to  act.  He  assembled 
fffie  principal  of  the  discontented 


party,  and  having  concerted  mea¬ 
sures  with  them,  he  proceeded,  at 
the  head  of  two  companies  of  grena¬ 
diers,  to  the  palace  of  the  Dutch 
directory.  ’  T wo  of  them,  being 
informed  of  his  intentions,  made 
their  escape,  one  was  seized,  and 
the  other  two  resipmed  their  situa- 
tions,  as  total  strangers  to  the  de¬ 
signs  of  the  other  three.  Dela¬ 
croix  was  also  arrested,  and  sent  to 
France,  where  his  conduct  was 
wholly  disapproved,  and  himself 
disgraced,  and  dismissed  irom  em¬ 
ployment. 

Delivered  from  his  antagonists, 
genera  Daendels,  and  his  associates, 
assumed  the  p-overnment  into  their 
own  hands,  declaring  their  power 
provisional,  and  to  last  no  longer 
than  till  a  national  representation 
could  be  assembled,  to  which  the 
intire  authority  of  the  state  should 
immediately  devolve,  and  the  regu¬ 
lation  of  all  affairs  be  wholly  sub¬ 
mitted.  A  proclamation  was  then 
issued  to  explain  and  justify  the  pre¬ 
sent  transaction,  and  to  apprize  the 
public  of  the  intentions  above  spe» 
cified. 
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Vast  Conquests  and  formidable  Position  of  France  in  the  Middle  of -1*798  — 
And  Designs  of  farther  Aggrandizement  —  C  a  use  and  Effects  of  the  En¬ 
thusiasm  of  the  French. — And  also  of  the  high  Spiri  of  ike  English — - 
Singular  Method  of  injuring  Sovereigns  with  their  People,  practised  by 
the  French  Directory  — Duplicity  and  Perfidy  of  the  French  — Boldness 
and  Decision  with  which  they  propagate  a.ncl  predict  the  Success  of  their 
political  Maxims. — Circumstances  favourable  to  the  Admission  of  these 
• — Sedulousness  of  the  Directory  to  find  out  and  employ  in  their  Service, 
and  their  Liberality  in  rewarding  Men  of  Capacity  in  their  own  and 
other  Countries. — Their  Conduct  in  this  Respect,  contrasted  with  that  of 
other  Countries. — Instability  of  the  French  Systems  of  Government . — 
Different  Views  and  Principles  of  Conduct  towards  Crowned  Heads  adop¬ 
ted  by  diff  erent  Parties. — All  this  Uncertainty  an  Objection  to  any  Treaty 
for  Peace  on  the  Part  of  the  principal  Members  of  the  Coalition. — As 
little  Confidence,  on  the  Part  of  the  Rulers  of  France,  in  the  coalesced 
Princes — No  probable  Prospect,  therefore,  of  Peace. — - Though  this  in¬ 
estimable  Blessing  sighed  for  by  both  the  French  and  English  Nations. — - 
General  Complaints  against  the  late  Invasion,  on  the  Fourth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1797,  of  the  Republican  Constitution.- — The  Party  of  the  Royal¬ 
ists \  though  concealed ,  still  numerous  in  France. —  Continued  Recrimina¬ 
tions  between  the  French  and  their  Enemies .  —  Both  Parties,  in  the  Midst 
of  pacific  Professions,  uniformly  intent  on  hostile  Plans. — French  In¬ 
fluence  and  Tenets  proposed  to  be  extended  to  Spain.— -And  a  Passage  to 
be  demanded  through  Spain  into  Portugal.-  Whether  would  it  have  been 
letter  for  the  i  owers  at  War  with  France  to  persevere  in  Arms  at  all 
Risks,  or  to  induce  the  French  by  Negotiations  and  Treaties,  to  return 
to  peaceful  Occupations?  ~~  The  Spirit  of  the  French  Rulers  raised  to  the 
highest  Pitch  of  Pride  and  Arrogance .—  Their  affected  Imitation  of  the 
Stateliness  and  concise  and  peremptory  Style  of  the  ancient  Romans. — 
The  Successes,  and  high  Appellations  bestowed,  by  the  Directory  on  the 
French  Nation  gratifying  to  the  natural  Vanity  of  the  People. — Arid 
afford  a  very  sensible  Consolation  to  them,  under  multiplied  Hardships 
and  Sufferings.  — The  Attachmentof  the  French  to  their  new  Government 
farther  courted  by  the  Sale  of  Estates .—  The  general.  State  of  the  great 
Mass  of  the  French  Nation. — The  Policy  and  Plans  of  the  two  great 
Parties  into  which  it  was  divided . 

THE  French  revolution  had  now  nental  neighbours.  Spain,  though 
produced  a  total  change  in  the  not  actually  conquered,  had  been 
political  situation  of  all  its  conti-  reduped,  by  the  victorious  arins  of 
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France,  to  accept  of  a  peace  dic¬ 
tated  by  the  victors,  and  was  now 
become,  in  fact,  a  province  of  the 
French  republic,  profoundly  subser¬ 
vient  to  its  designs,  and  not  daring 
to  adopt  any  councils  of  its  own 
formation.  The  seventeen  provin¬ 
ces  of  the  low  countries,  once  the 
most  flourishing  and  important  part 
of  Europe,  were  annexed  to  France 
partly  by  incorporation,  and  partly 
by  an  alliance,  which,  under  the 
name  of  an  independent  republic 
had  established  the  absolute  domi¬ 
nion  of  France.  Switzerland,  a 
country  long  reputed  invincible, 
through  the  strength  of  its  natural 
means  of.  defence,  and  the  courage 
of  its  inhabitants,  had  been  sub¬ 
dued  by  artifice  and  deception. 
Italy,  styled  by  the  natives,  the 
burying-ground  of  the  French  ar¬ 
mies,  had  been  the  scene  of  their 
most  astonishing  victories,  and  of 
the  most  unexpected  revolutions. 
Torn  from  the  house  of  Austria, 
the  spacious  and  fertile  provinces 
of  Lombardy  had  been  erected  into 
a  nominal  republic,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection,  or,  in  more  proper  words, 
under  the  controul,  of  France.  The 
long  subsisting  aristocracies  of  Ve¬ 
nice  and  Genoa  had  been  com¬ 
pletely  annihilated  :  the  former  of 
these  was  become  the  mutilated 
victim  of  French  and  Austrian  ra¬ 
pacity,  which  had  divided  it  in 
nearly  equal  shares  :  the  latter,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  democratical  govern¬ 
ment,  had  assumed  the  title  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Liguria,  though, 
by  its  proximity  and  incessant  rela¬ 
tions  with  France,  it  was  in  reality 
itsoutpostin  Italy;  and, through  its 
incapacity  to  resist  this  powerful 
neighbour,  was  now  the  main  chan- 
neloi  its  operations  in  that  country. 
The  acquisition  of  the  papal  domi¬ 


nions,  under  the  splendid  pretence 
of  reviving  the  ancient  republic  of 
Rome,  had  increased  the  power  of 
France  to  a  degree  that  made  it  ir¬ 
resistible  to  the  remaining  poten¬ 
tates  in  Italy.  Two  of  these,  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  duke  of 
Tuscany,  hardly  retained  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  sovereigns  ;  and  the  king 
of  Naples  stood  on  the  most  uncer¬ 
tain  and  precarious  ground. 

Such  was  the  truly  formidable 
and  alarming  position  of  France,  in 
the  middle  of  T/98.  It  had,  in  the 
fore  part  of  the  year,  added  Rome 
and  Switzerland  to  its  conquests, 
and  was  at  present  busily  occupied 
in  organizing  them  on  a  plan  that 
should  secure  their  future  depen¬ 
dence,  and  render  them  useful  to 
its  farther  designs. 

What  these  were,  was  no  matter 
of  doubt  in  the  political  world.— 
The  unparalleled  success  of  their 
arms  had  equally  elated  the  French, 
and  broken  the  spirit  of  most  of 
their  enemies.  The  partisans  of 
the  French  republic  alleged  its  vic¬ 
tories  as  an  irrefragable  proof  of 
the  superiority  of  a  republican  go¬ 
vernment  to  all  others  ;  and  this 
allegation,  supported  by  their  suc¬ 
cess,  had  made  a  profound  impress 
sion  upon  the  European  nations. 
However  desirous  ot  peace,  and 
willing  to  submit  to  the  forms  of  go¬ 
vernment  established  among  them, 
numbers  began  to  think,  with  the 
French,  that  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
by  a  persuasion  of  being  free,  added 
a  vigour  and  elevation  to  the  .mind 
which  a  state  of  passive  subjection 
could  never  reach.  This  persua¬ 
sion,  whethet  well  or  ill  founded, 
was  obviously  the  principal  cause 
that  rendered  the  French  soldiers 
so  intrepid  and  daring,  and  gave 
them  so  many  advantages  over  the 
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troops  of  the  princes  that  had  so 
vainly  con' ended  with  them.  The 
French  were  not  certainly  better 
tacticians,  nor  braver  men,  than  the 
G  rmans.  Previously  to  the  revo¬ 
lution,  these  were  held  their  su¬ 
periors  in  war  Their  officers  were 
reputed  more  experienced,  and 
their  soldiers  better  discip’ined,  and 
not  less  brave.  But  exoerience, 
di  cipline,  and  bravery,  had  been 
constantly  toiled  by  the  French,  and 
had  not  been  able,  even  at  the 
commencement  of  the  contest,  to 
stand  before  the  impetuous  and  des¬ 
perate  valour  of  the  republican 
armies. 

These  considerations  weredeeply 
mortifying  to  the  courts  of  Europe. 
It  was  in  vain  alleged,  that  Great 
Britain,  a  monarchy,  stood  uncon¬ 
quered  and  unintimidated.  The 
answer  was,  that  the  English  were 
in  as  high  a  persuasion  of  their 
freedom  as  the  French.  The  only 
difference  between  them  was,  that 
the  latter  had  but  newly  acquired 
it,  whereas  it  was  of  long  standing 
with  the  former.  An  ancient  rival- 
ship  also  subsisted  between  these 
two  nations,  which  had  been  mark¬ 
ed  by  many  splendid  events,  on  the 
side  of  England.  Though  a  less 
numerous  people  than  the  French, 
their  glory  was  equal,  and  in  some 
respects  superior  to  that  of  this 
mighty,  nation,  which,  with  the  un- 
n  mitting  efforts  of  a  whole  cen¬ 
tury,  had  never  been  able  to  attain 
a  par  ty  of  commerce,  opulence, 
and  maritime  importance,  with 
Great  Britain,  of  which  it  stood  in 
more  dread  than  of  any  other 
power.  Tin  se  were  deep-rooted 
motives  of  pride  in  Englishmen, 
and  perpetually  animated  them  to 
feats  of  the  most  obstinate  valour, 
in  their  daily  recurring  contests  at 


sea  with  this  inveterate  enemy.  A 
style  of  defiance,  and  a  confidence 
of  success,  were  traditional  among 
the  English,  who  never  met  him  in 
battle  without  a  firm  expectation  of 
victory,  and  seldom  had  been  disap¬ 
pointed. 

Thus  the  relations  between  the 
English  and  the  French  were  very 
different  from  what  they  were  be¬ 
tween  these  and  other  nations. — 
Hence  arose  the  rancour  and  ani¬ 
mosity  which  filled  the  discourses  so 
frequently  pronounced  against  Eng¬ 
land  by  the  rulers  of  France.  It 
was  with  inextinguishable  rage  they 
beheld  the  spirit  and  strength  of 
this  country  continually  exerted  in 
obstructing  their  designs  and  setting 
bounds  to  their  ambition.  It  was 
a  singular  mortification  to  an  ardent 
and  self-confident  people,  wrho  had 
compelled  all  the  members  of  the 
coalition  to  bow  before  them,  that 
the  English  not  only  heldout  them¬ 
selves, but  inspirited  the  whole  con¬ 
tinent  by  their  example,  and, 
through  their  aid,  to  imitate  their 
invincible  perseverance  in  opposing 
them. 

While  this  undesponding  spirit 
subsisted,  the  Irench  government 
was  conscious  that  it  would  meet 
the  most  arduous,  if  no.t  insur¬ 
mountable  difficulties,  in  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  its  projects.  These 
were  illimitably  extensive.  Nothing 
less  than  the  revolutionizing  all  that 
part  of  the  empire  which  bordered 
on  the  Rhine  was  in  their  concep¬ 
tions,  and  almost  in  their  immediate 
hope.  Several  trials  had  been  made 
to  this  purpose  ;  and  the  disposition 
of  the  people  inhabiting  these  parts 
had  been  sounded  by  some  of  their 
expertest  agents.  The  circles  of 
Suabia,  and  the  palatinate,  had  been 
traversedby  theboldest  and  most  ad¬ 
venturous 
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venturous  of  these.  They  had  been 
discovered  and  seized,  and  papers 
found  upon  them,  proving  their 
.connection  with  the  directory. 

Among  other  methods  of  injtif 
ring  sovereigns  with  their  people, 
they  invested  with  diplomatic  cha¬ 
racters  some  of  the  most  violent  and 
outrageously  disposed  individuals  in 
the  civil  or  military  departments. — 
General  Bernadotte,  whom  tlmy 
sent  ambassador  to  Vienna, after  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio,  was  a 
man  peculiarly  calculated  to  infuse 
malevolence  and  discontent  among 
the  Austrian  sqldiery.  He  had  been 
a  private  himself,  and  risen  by  his 
courage  and  military  talents  to  the 
station  he  now  filled.  Of  this  he 
was  particularly  solicitous  to  spread 
the  information  among  the  imperial 
troops,  andto  let  them  know,  that  it 
was  only  since  the  revolution,  that 
men  of  courage  and  capacity  had  a 
chance  of  being  promoted,  without 
reference  to  Birth  and  titles.  The 
intent  of  such  a  surmise  was  ob¬ 
vious,  and  could  not  fail  to  make 
the  designed  impression  on  the 
minds  of  aspiringand  resolute  men, 
determined  to  better  their  condi¬ 
tion  at  all  events. 

An  audacious  behaviour  in  their 
agents,  at  foreign  courts,  never 
failed  of  encouragement  and  re¬ 
ward.  The  well-known  Trouve, 
a  man  of  abilities,  but  of  a  licen¬ 
tious  and  turbulent  spirit,  for  ha¬ 
ving  obstinately  refused  to  uncover 
himself  before  the  king  of  Naples, 
upon  a  particular  occasion,  was  not 
only  commended  for  his  conduct, 
but  appointed  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  Cisalpine  republic- 

Their  duplicity  at  this  period 
was  equally  instrumental,  in  the 
promotion  of  their  views,  with 
force  and  violence.  After  settling 


the  terms  of  pacification  with  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  he  was  solemnly 
promised  ~h°  sincere  and  cordial 
friendship  or  France,  while  general 
Brune,  who  c  >mmanded  in  .Lom¬ 
bardy,  was  clandestinely  dispatch¬ 
ing  emissaries  into  Piedmont,  in 
order  to  disseminate  revolutionary 
principles  among  his  subjects;  and 
while  Sotfin,  the  French  minister  at 


the  Ligurian  republic,  was  private¬ 
ly  encouraging  the  Piedmontese  to 
revolt  aga;  ist  him  ;  and  exciting 
the  Genoese  to  attack  his  territo¬ 


ries. 


The  same  machinations  were 


practised  in  Tuscany,  where  the 
country  was  filled  with  concealed 
propagators  of  rebellious  doctrines, 
while  the  duke  received  the  most 
flattering  assurances  of  the  readiness 
of  the  directory  to  support  him,  m 
maintaining  his  authority  and  sup¬ 
pressing  all  insurrections. 

In  these  various  missions,  some  of 
the  most  notorious  a  tors  in  the  re¬ 
volution  were  employed.  None 
acquitted  themselves  with  more  zeal 
and  fidelity,  in  the  propagation  of 
republicanism,  than  the  jacobins  ; 
active,  and  indefatigable,  they  in¬ 
dustriously  seizedevery  opportunity 
to  recommend  the  subversion  of  all 
governments  repugnant  to  thatesta- 
blished  in  France,  which  they  con¬ 
fidently  represented  as  destined,  in 
the  course  of  things,  ultimately  to 
take  place  of  all  others.  Thus  they 
scrupled  not  to  predict,  that  soon  or 
late,  and  sooner  than  was  expected 
by  those  who  did  not  consult  the 
progress  of  revolutionary  ideas, com¬ 
monwealths  would  infallibly  arise 
on  the  ruins  of  the  present  monar¬ 
chies,  and  that  all  Earope  would 
infallibly  be  republican) zed,  in  de¬ 
spite  of  the  opposition  of  princes, 
and  of  those  orders  of  men  that 

were 
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were  interested  in  supporting  them. 
These  orders  they  represented  as 
so  evidently  hostile  to  the  common 

«r 

interests  of  society*  that  they  would 
not  be  able  to  maintain  their  ex? 
istence  much  longer,  in  the  enligh¬ 
tened  state  at  which  that  part  of 
the  public  was  arrived,  in  whom 
the  decision  of  the  great  questions, 
now  agitated,  manifestly  lay.  Force, 
and  the  dread  of  punishment,  would 
doubtless  retard  awhile  these  revo¬ 
lutions,  but  as  they  were  already 
operating  in  the  minds  of  men,  they 
would  certainly  force  their  way 
through  all  the  intervening  obsta¬ 
cles  contrived  by  public  authority. 
This  depending  also  upon  opinion, 
which  was  declaring  gradually  in 
favour  of  their  opponents,  these 
would  become  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  that  it  would  be  found 


them. 


Such  were  the  notions  advanced 
by  the  agents  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment.  They  maintained  them  with 
that  warmth  and  confidence  which 
characterize  the  French  beyond  all 
other  men.  The  boldness  and  de¬ 
cision  with  which  they  insisted 
upon  the  truth  and  equity  of  their 
maxims,  made  a  strong  impression 
upon  those  multitudes  that  were  at 
variance  with  their  rulers,  on  ac¬ 
count  pf  either  real  or  supposed 
mismanagement.  Nor  is  it  in  the 
feast  surprising,  that,  many  of  these 
maxims,  being  founded  on  the  clear¬ 
est  justice,  their  popularity  should 
secure  the  favourable  reception  of 
the  others,  which,  though  not  less 
true  in  some  respects,  required 
more  discrimination  in  the  accep¬ 
tance  or  them,  and  more  discern t 
ment  in  their  use  and  application, 
than  fall  to  the  generality  of  those 
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to  whom  they  were  addressed,  and 
to  whose  expectations  they  held 
oat  such  bright  promises,  that  they 
were  deemed  fully  deserving  of  a 
trial. 

A  circumstance  that  argued  highly 
in  their  favour,  was  that  they  were 
opposed,  principally,  by  those  that 
were  to  be  the  losers  through  their 
admission.  The  opposition  of  such 
adversaries  was  considered  as  per- 
sonal  and  interested,  and  for  that 
reason  carried  no  weight,  as  not 
proceeding  from  conviction  of  its 
rectitude.  Another  circumstance, not 
less,  if  not  Indeed  much  moreimpresr 
sive  in  favour  of  these  maxims,  was, 
that  they  were  eagerly  embraced, 
and  supported  with  the  utmost  fer¬ 
vour,  by  great  numbers  of  respect¬ 
able  individuals,  equally  noted  for 
their  sense  and  probity,  as  well  as 
by  persons  conspicuous  for  genius 
and  learning.  Nor  could  it  be  dee¬ 
med  that  several  of  the  authors  and 
promoters  of  the  revolution  itself 
were  men  of  this  description. 

When  all  these  circumstances 
were  laid  together ;  when  it  was 
recollected,  that  one  of  the  most 
virtuous  and  patriotic  monafehs  up¬ 
on  the  continent,  the  late  unfortu¬ 
nate  Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  so 
far  approved  of  the  American  and 
the  French  revolutions,  as  to  select 
out  of  the  constitutions  to  which 
they  had  given  birth,  one  that  all 
the  judicious  and  impartial  pro-? 
nounced  excellently  adapted  to  the 
kingdom,  of  which  he  had  been 
elected  the  sovereign,  principally  on 
account  of  his  personal  worth  and 
high  character : — when  all  these 
considerations  were  brought  for¬ 
ward,  it  surely  could,  excite  no 
wonder,  that  the  advocates  of  the 
French  Revolution  should  extol  it 

as 
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as  a  meritorious  event,  and  that 
those  who  pleaded  the  necessity  of 
converting  the  French  monarchy 
into  a  republic  should  meet  with 
numerous  approvers,  as  they  al¬ 
leged  that  all  had  been  retained 
of  the  theory  and  practice  grafted 
upon  the  revolution,  excepting  the 
re  oral  office,  and  that  even  this  was 
still  exercised  in  a  manner  which 
was  judged,  by  the  majority,  more 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  national 
freedom,  than  when  it  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  one  person. 

With  such  allegations  in  their 
mouths,  and  with  that  prepossession 
in  their  favour,  which  naturally 
arose  from  the  most  brilliant  ex¬ 
ploits,  the  champions  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  republican  principles 
would  probably,  in  the  opinion  of 
their  employers,  carry  them  trium¬ 
phant  through  that  vast  portion  of 
human  society,  which,  having  little 
or  nothing  to  lose,  is  never  averse 
to  the  trying  of  experiments  to 
ameliorate  its  situation.  The  num- 
bers  coming  under  this  description, 
being  much  larger  than  usually  sus» 
pected,  the  proselytes  gained  by 
the  emissaries  of  France,  would 
of  course  be  far  more  numerous 
than  was  imagined  by  the  adver¬ 
saries  of  these  principles,  who  be¬ 
ing  commonly  people  of  a  con¬ 
tented  and  pacific  disposition,  and 
inimical  to  innovations,  or  having 
no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with 
their  condition,  were  strangers  to 
the  infinity  of  motives  that  render 
men  desirous  of  changes,  and  wil¬ 
ling  to  run  the  risk  of  any  that 
offer,  however  hazardous  in  the 
prospect. 

These  positions  were  familiarly 
known,  through  long  experience,  to 
the  principal  revolutionist  sin  France, 


who  were,  originally,  men  of  despe¬ 
rate,  or  of  narrow  fortunes,  and  in¬ 
timately  conversant  with  those  mul¬ 
tifarious 'ways  and  means  of  com¬ 
bating  with  difficulties  in  private 
life,  that  necessity  so  often  imposes 
upon  men  of  parts  who  happen  to 
be  pinched  in  their  circumstances,, 
Bred  in  the  intrigues  and  corruption 
of  the  capital,  they  beheld,  with 
the  liveliest  satisfaction,  such  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  figure  in 
the  great  world,  and  of  arriving 
at  the  most  splendid  situations,  as 
that  which  was  offered  them  by  the 
revolution.  They  became,  therefore, 
its  most  determined  partisans,  and 
experimentally  conscious  how  many 
individuals  there  were  in  all  coun¬ 
tries,  precisely  in  the  situation  where¬ 
in  the  revolution  had  found  them, 
they  resolved  to  trust  to  these  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  schemes 
they  had  in  contemplation.  Hence 
arose  their  confidence,  that  their 
emissaries  would  meet  every  where 
with  friends  and  promoters  in  those 
persons  of  characters  similar  to  their 
own,  that  abounded  in  every  part 
of  Europe,  and  especially  in  the 
seats  of  government,  where  the  chief 
business  of  their  agents  lay. 

Another  engine  of  directorial  po¬ 
licy,  was  the  acquisition,  at  any  price, 
of  persons  of  abilities,  in  the  courts 
of  foreign  princes.  Their  liberality 
was  such,  on  these  occasions,  that 
they  never  failed  to  succeed.  There 
was,  at  this  period,  at  Vienna,  a 
man  intimately  connected  with  the 
imperial  ministry,  and  who  was 
wholly  at  their  devotion.  Being  a 
secret  jacobin,  he  exerted  himself, 
with  great  zeal,  and  no  little  suc¬ 
cess,  in  spreading  his  opinions  in¬ 
directly,  and  with  an  adroitness  that 
effectually  shielded  him  from  dis¬ 
covery* 
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eovery.  So  profoundly  was  the  se¬ 
cret  kept,  that  it  was  never  detected 
at  the  imperial  court. 

But  it  was  not  only  here  that  they 
had  agents  of  this  character.  The 
profusion  with  which  they  recom¬ 
pensed  services  of  this  nature,  and 
the  readiness,  for  various  reasons, 
of  individuals  of  capacity  to'  em¬ 
brace  their  opinions,  and  act  in 
their  cause,  had  procured  them  ad¬ 
herents  in  every  court  upon  the 
continent.  A  variety  of  passions  mi¬ 
litated  in  their  favour  ;  avarice,  am¬ 
bition,  jealousy,  discontent.  Those 
who  resisted  the  one,  were  not 
proof  against  the  other;  and  princes, 
with  all  their  precautions,  were  li¬ 
able  to  be  led  astray  by  the  ablest 
and  most  faithful  of  those  whom 
they  trusted,  through  the  ill-placed 
confidence  of  these  in  persons  who 
betrayed  them. 

Thus,  without  straining  the  point, 
it  might  be  truly  affirmed,  that  as 
France  was  governed,  at  this  time, 
by  the  most  artful  and  dextrous  of 
its  own  people,  men  who,  having 
waded  through  many  vicissitudes, 
were  acquainted  with  all  the  scenes 
and  transactions  of  private  and  pub¬ 
lic  life,  the  French  ministers  were 
'  naturally  an  over-match  in  the  sci¬ 
ence  of  intrigue  and  circumven¬ 
tion  to  their  adversaries  who  pre¬ 
side  d  over  affairs  in  foreign  parts, 
especially  as  these  had  not  only  to 
encounter  the  artifice  and  dexterity 
of  the  French,  but  of  those  in¬ 
dividuals  among  themselves,  who, 
from  several  causes,  were  attached 
to  the  politics  of  France. 

Such  was  the  relative  situation 
between  France  and  its  enemies  at 
this  epoch  a.  On  the  one  side  men 
profoundly  versed  in  all  kind  of 
experience;  on  the  other,  men  pre¬ 


ferred  to  high  stations  in  the  state, 
accordin g  to  the  long  standing  usages 
of  birth  and  family.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  armies  was  no  less  oppo¬ 
site  on  either  side  :  military  talents 
and  merit  deciding  all  promotions 
on  the  one,  rank  and  title  being 
almost  the  only  read  to  promotion 
on  the  other. 

A  particular,  not  less  deserving 
of  consideration,  was  the  instability 
of  the  systems  of  government  so 
frequently  succeeding  each  other  in 
France.  Though  they  all  agreed 
in  their  enmity  to  the  powers  that 
formed  the  coalition,  they  differed 
in  their  opinions  m  what  manner 
to  act  with  them.  Every  system 
introducing  new  men  into  power, 
their  politics  were  usually  different, 
some  being  determined  to  admit 
of  no  treaty  with  a  crowned  head, 
which  of  course  implied  the  de¬ 
struction  of  every  monarchy;  others 
being  willing  to  grant  peace  to 
those  princes  that  submitted  to  their 
own  terms. 

This  uncertainty  respecting  the 
views  of  those  who  might,  in  the 
course  of  so  many  successive  changes, 
happen  to  govern  the  affairs  of  the 
republic,  was  a  strong  objection  to 
treat  with  them  on  the  part  of  the 
principal  member  of  thej  coalition* 
Convinced  of  the  implacable  hatred 
of  the  French  to  England,  that 
member,  which  had,  from  its  first 
formation,  been  the  chief  support 
of  the  European  league  of  kings 
against  France,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  to  trust  a  people  on 
which  it  had  inflicted  such  severe 
wounds,  and  which  had,  repeat¬ 
edly,  vowed  inexorable  vengeance, 
when  it  seriously  reflected  on  the 
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precarious  situation  of  those  with 
whom  it  might  conclude  a  pacifica¬ 
tion. 
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tion.  This  it  was  clear  might,  in 
the  lapse  of  a  very  short  space,  be 
disavowed  and  broken  by  any  party 
that  ousted  them  that  made  it,  and 
succeeded  to  their  power,  on  the  pre¬ 
text  of  their  having  made  a  treaty 
contrary  to  the  sense  and  interest 
of  the  nation. 

Though  the  same  apprehensions 
were  not  explicitly  acknowledged 
by  the  other  members  of  the  co¬ 
alition,  they  were  not  without  them. 
Necessity  alone  had  compelled  them 
to  negociate  with  France.  It  was 
only  w'hen  they  were  brought  to 
the  brink  of  destruction,  that  Spain 
and  Austria  consented  to  treat.  Ne¬ 
ver  otherwise  would  these  two 
courts  have  entered  into  any  forms 
of  accommodation  with  a  people 
that  had  put  their  sovereign  to  death 
upon  a  scaffold. 

Nor  did  any  more  confidence 
exist  in  the  governors  of  the  French 
republic,  respecting  the  good  faith 
of  the  coalesced  princes.  The  mo¬ 
tive  for  their  taking  up  arms  was 
undeniably  to  revenge  the  death 
of  a  fellow  sovereign,  and,  byre- 
storing  royalty  in  France,  to  secure 
it  in  their  own  dominions.  Hence 
the  republicans  were  intimately  per¬ 
suaded,  that  while  the  European 
princes  retained  the  power,  they 
would  infallibly  retain  the  will  to 
destroy  them  :  no  treaties  would 
stand  in  the  way  of  thus  determi¬ 
nation,  which  *,wou!d  be  executed 
the  moment  they  could  be  violated 
with  any  prospect  of  safety  and 
success. 

Such  being  the  real  case  between 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  and  the 
heads  of  the  French  republic,  little, 
o-r  rather  no,  sincerity  could  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  their  mutual  assurances 
.of  pacific  inclinations.  The  mass 
of  the  people,,  both  in  France  and 


elsewhere,  labouring  under  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  war,  were  almost  regard¬ 
less  under  what  government  they 
lived,  provided  peace  were  restored. 
But,  as  the  wishes  of  the  public  are 
usually  of  not  much  weight  in  the 
councils  of  those  who  govern  them, 
the  termination  of  the  war  seemed 
as  far  remote  as  ever. 

The  power  of  that  party  in  France, 
which  was  averse  to  peace,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  follow  up  the  success 
of  the  republican  arms,  by  the  en¬ 
tire  overthrow  of  all  princes,  had 
been  so  decisively  fixed  by  the 
events  of  September,  1797,  that, 
since  that  epocha,  it  had  ruled  with 
irresistible  sway,  and  had  confirm¬ 
ed  ail  politicians  in  the  persuasion, 
daily  gaining  ground,  that  cither 
the  French  republic  must  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  or  all  Eurooe  revolutioni¬ 
zed. 

The  firmest  obstacle  to  this  last 


event,  was,  at  the  same  time,  looked 
for  in  France  itself.  The  people  there 
had  now  ample  proofs  before  them, 
that  their  sovereignty  was  an  illu¬ 
sion.  Their  representatives  had  not 
been  able  to  assert  the  rights  of  the 
public,  nor  to  secure  the  freedom 
of  their  own  persons.  Both  had 
been  trampled  on  by  the  executive 
power,  aided  by  the  military.  Thus 
the  sole  difference  between  the  late 
and  the  present  government,  was, 
that  in  the  former  the  supreme  power 
had  been  lodged  in  the.  hands  of  a 
single  person,  and  that  in  the  latter 
it  was  in  the  hands  of  five. 

This  was  manifestly  an  invasion 
of  the  republican  constitution,  the 
essence  cf  which  consisted  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  people,  exercised 
by  the  medium  of  those  whom  thev 
elected  for  that  purpose.  The  viola¬ 
tion  of  their  deputies  was  an  act 
of  high  treason  against  the  common¬ 
wealth  i 
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wealth  ;  and  while  unpunished,  the 
boasted  liberty  of  France  had  no 
existence,  and  was  an  imposition 
upon  the  credulity  of  the  nation. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  worst  of  oligar¬ 
chies,  from  the  narrowness  of  its  con¬ 
finement,  the  extent  of  the  powers 
it  assumed,  and  the  severity  writh 
which  it  exercised  them. 

These  complaints  Were  very  ge¬ 
neral,  and  the  more  dangerous  for 
being  well-founded.  They  pro¬ 
duced  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
directory  extremely  circumspect  in 
the  use  of  its  authority,  and  of 
carrying  it  no  further  than  abso¬ 
lutely  requisite  for  the  securing 
themselves  and  their  adherents  from 
the  attempts  of  their  antagonists, 
numbers  of  wdiom  were  justly  sus¬ 
pected  of  being  royalists,  under  the 
name  of  republicans,  and  of  aiming 
to  subvert  the  directorial  power,  in 
order  to  re-establish  that  of  the 
crown. 

The  party  that  adhered  to  the 
directory  could  not  deny  that  it  had 
been  guilty  of  excessive  stretches  of 
authority  upon  several  occasions : 
but  still  they  asserted,  that  though 
unconstitutional  they  were  not  un¬ 
justifiable  :  the  republic  could  not, 
without  them,  have  been  preserved  ; 
and  had  it  fallen,  the  ancient  des¬ 
potism  would,  unavoidably,  have  re¬ 
turned.  The  complaints  against  the 
present  system  proceeded  solely  from 
those  who  sought  to  overturn  it,  and 
to  bring  back  the  former.  It  had, 
doubtless,  its  flaws  and  imperfec¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  disorders  and  con¬ 
fusions  that  had  accompanied  it, 
originated  in  its  enemies.  It  wras, 
obviously,  much  better  calculated 
than  monarchy,  to  promote,  equally, 
the  well-being  of  the  people  at 
large.  Everyman  of  industry  and 
talents  could  rise  as  high  as  they 


would  carry  him,  without  meet-* 
ing  with  obstructions  from  pride  or 
prejudice.  Every  citizen  could,  in 
time,  become  a  director  ;  every 
soldier  a  general.  Courage,  capa¬ 
city,  and  public  services,  wrere  now 
the  only  road  to  popular  favour, 
and  the  most  honourable  and  ex¬ 
alted  stations.  Would  any  honest 
man  assert  they  were  the  same  un¬ 
der  the  monarchy  ?  The  first  duty 
of  government  was  to  promote  ac¬ 
tivity  and  emulation:  this  the  pre-i 
sent  system  did  far  beyond  the  mo¬ 
narchy,  which  held  out.  great  ho¬ 
nours  and  rewards  only  to  privi¬ 
leged  classes,  and  thereby  extin¬ 
guished  in  all  others,  that  hope  of 
adequate  remuneration,  which  is  the 
most  powerful  incentive  to  great 
actions. 

The  directory,  they  granted,  be¬ 
haved  like  men  who  knew  that 
their  lives  were  forfeited,  should 
the  monarchy  be  restored:  but  this 
was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
the  republic,  of  which,  from  that 
motive,  they  must  necessarily  prove 
the  most  vigorous  and  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  defenders.  They  were,  there¬ 
fore,  the  more  deserving  of  trust  for 
that  reason  ;  and  instead  of  blaming 
them  for  the  strong  measures  to 
which  they  sometimes  had  recourse, 
it  were  only  doing  them  justice, 
to  believe  that  they  took  none  that 
were  not  warranted,  by  the  most 
pressing  necessity. 

True  it  was  that  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  entertained  spies  and  emis¬ 
saries  in  foreign  countries,  and  that 
these  were  commissioned  to  pro¬ 
cure  adherents  to  republicanism, 
and  well-wishers  to  France.  But 
with  how  ill  a  grace  did  the  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  republic  impute  this 
as  a  crime  to  its  rulers?  Was  not 
France  full  of  royal  agents,  who 

strove. 


strove,  indefatigably,  to  excite  the 
people  against  the  established  go-  " 
vern merit  ? 

France  had  been  accused  of  strip¬ 
ping  every  country  of  its  contents 
without  moderation  or  mercv;  but 
it  remained  to  be  proved,  that  its 
enemies,  it  victorious,  would  not 
have  treated  it  in  the  same  manner, 
if  not  a  worse.  If  their  threats  were 
a  proof  of  their  intentions,  and  these 
were  usually  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  menaces,  the  condition  of 
France,  if  conquered,  would  have 
been  woeful  indeed.  The  enemies 
of  the  republic  ought  to  recollect 
with  what  inveteracy  and  virulence 
they  expressed  themselves  in  what¬ 
ever  related  to  its  defenders,  and  to 
the  foes  of  monarchy.  These  had 
every  inducement  to  be  persuaded, 
that  they  would  have  experienced 
unbounded  severity,  had  the  fortune 
of  war  declared  for  the  coalition. 
The  barbarous  usage  of  these 
Frenchmen  who,  though  revolu¬ 
tionists,  had  espoused  the  cause  of 
royalty,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the 
constitution,  shewed  without  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  any  doubt,  what  the  fate 
of  the  republican  chiefs  themselves 
must  have  proved,  had  they  fallen 
into  the  same  hands. 

Amidst  these  continual  recrimina¬ 
tions,  so  violently  pointed  at  each 
other  by  the  French  and  their  nu¬ 
merous  enemies,  they  both  equally 
persisted  in  every  hostile  plan  they 
could  reciprocally  frame.  As  all 
confidence  was  departed  from  the 
mutual  intercourse  which  was  occa¬ 
sionally  necessary  between  them, 
little  prospect  remained  of  its  ever 
conducing  to  the  general  advan¬ 
tage.  So  rootedly  was  the  directory 
convinced  of  the  fixed  determina¬ 
tion  of  foreign  powers  to  circum¬ 
vent  them,  that,-  while  the  strongest 


propositions  of  pacific  propensities 
were  held  upon  each  side,  they  still 
continued  the  arrangement  and  the 
execution  of  hostile  schemes.  Thus 
it  was  that,  regardless  of  the  nego- 
ciations  proposed  and  accepted  be¬ 
tween  the  empire  and  the  republic, 
and  which  were  viewed  by  many  as 
preliminary  to  a  general  pacifica¬ 
tion,  the  French  took  that  very  op¬ 
portunity  to  execute  their  projects 
ii?  Switzerland  and  Italy. 

Exclusive  of  these,  and  the  many 
others  already  accomplished,  others 
still  of  much  greater  magnitude  were 
ascribed  to  the  French  government 
at  this  time.  Ever  since  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  peace  with  Spain,  the  re¬ 
publican  ministers  at  the  Spanish 
court  had  been  employed  in  paving 
the  wav  for  the  introduction  of  ma- 
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terial  changes  in  that  country.  Par- 
tizans  to  the  system  established  in 
France  were  sought  and  procured 
in  the  highest  ranks:  some  were  ac¬ 
quired  through  argument  and  per¬ 
suasion,  and  some,  it  was  said,  were 
purchased.  The  task  of  winning 
over  the  inferior  classes,  was  com¬ 
mitted  to  those  numbers  of  itinerant 
Frfe  rich  men,  who  have,  time  out  of 
mind,  been  used  to  travel  in  every 
part  of  Spain,  as  mechanics  and 
artificers  of  every  denomination. 
Some  of  the  best  officers  in  the 
French  service  had  been  employed 
in  Spain,  during  the  late  war,  and 
were  perfectly  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  that  country.  The  in- 
hab.tants  were  much  altered  in  their 
character;  and,  since  the  accession  of 
the  present  monarch  to  the  throne, 
had  lost,  in  a  great,  measure,  that  at¬ 
tachment  to  their  sovereigns,  for 
which  they  had  been  as  much  noted 
as  any  people  in  Europe.  They 
too  began  to  cast  a  critical  and 
censorious  eye  upon  the  nobility  and 

the 
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the  clergy,  and  to  reason  upon  the 
expediency  of  reforms  in  both  these 
orders  of  men,  whose  immense  riches 
were  looked  upon  with  an  eye  of 
avidity  by  the  less  scrupulous,  and 
not  without  discontent  by  the  most 
moderate,  as  bearing  too  much  dis - 
proportion  in  the  general  scale  of 
property.  The  wealth  of  the  clergy, 
of  the  monastic  orders  particularly, 
excited  great  murmurs  in  the  la¬ 
bouring  and  industrious,  and  indeed 
in  all  the  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  These  dispositions,  in  for¬ 
mer  days  unknown,  and  but  lately 
apparent,  were  fomented,  with  all 
care,  by  the  emissaries  of  France, 
and  were  daily  increasing,  to  the 
serious  alarm  of  the  friends  to  the 
long-standing  system  in  church  and 
state.  The  internal  situation  of 
Spain,  in  other  respects,  offered  no 
consolation  to  these.  The  inactivity 
of  immense  multitudes,  either  from 
want  of  employment,  or  native  in¬ 
dolence,  the  discontent  of  the  mid¬ 
dling  sort,  from  the  stagnation  of  bu¬ 
siness,  were  objects  of  a  dangerous 
nature,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded 
that  they  appeared  without  remedy. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  without 
foundation,  that  the  republicans  en¬ 
tertained  some  hopes  of  extending 
their  tenets  into  Spain,  and  of  reap¬ 
ing  the  fruits  of  them  sooner  than 
Europe  was  aware.  The  Italians, 
they  alleged,  were  not  less  devoted 
to  priestly  influence  than  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  and  yet  they  had  thrown  it 
off,  or  been  taught  greatly  to  dis¬ 
regard  it.  This  was  a  precedent 
strongly  militating  for  an  attempt 
to  carry  the  same  ideas  into  Spain, 
that  were  now  so  widely  spread 
throughout  Italy.  The  alliance  with 
the  Spanish  monarch  did  not  form 
the  least  obstacle  to  the  designs  of 
France.  Were  they  to  succeed,  the 
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Spaniards,  his  own  subjects,  would- 
be  the  ostensible  instruments  em¬ 
ployed  in  their  execution  ;  and  to 
them  would  be  committed  the 
charge  of  disposing  properly  of  their 
own  sovereign.  It  might  be  ob¬ 
jected,  that  the  majority  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  nation  would  not  coincide  with 
such  measures  :  but  activity  and  re¬ 
solution  were  the  great  and  success¬ 
ful  agents  in  all  cases  of  this  nature: 
and  herein  it  was  that  the  republi¬ 
cans  and  jacobins,  for  they  were 
synoniraous  terms,  exceeded  all 
others :  whatever  they  had  under¬ 
taken  they  had  performed,  wherever 
it  had  been  practicable.  Though, 
apparently,  in  a  state  of  depression, 
their  spirit  could  not  be  kept  under; 
their  enterprising  disposition  was 
still  alive  ;  their  friends  subsisted, 
and  acted  under  another  name  and  • 
other  pretences  ;  the  rulers  of  the 
French  republic  were  jacobins,  and 
their  principles  reigned  triumphant 
in  all  the  staunch  adherents  to  re^ 
publicanism,  which  was,  in  fact, 
founded  upon  them,  though  not 
upon  the  violence  and  outrageous¬ 
ness  that  had  characterised  its  origi¬ 
nal  champions  in  France.  Such 
were  the  speculations  of  many  of 
the  French  jacobins. 

Warned  by  the  fate  that  had  at¬ 
tended  so  many  of  these,  and  by  the 
general  odium  which  their  conduct 
had  drawn  upon  their  party,  they 
were  become  more  circumspect,  but 
not  less  daring.  They  had  renoun¬ 
ced  the  atrocious  maxims  that  had 
rendered  them  objects  of  execration, 
and  only  retained  that  audacity  and 
promptitude  in  execution  which 
gave  them  such  advantages  over 
their  antagonists.  Hence,  they 
were,  in  reality,  more  likely  to 
succeed  in  their  undertakings,  than 
while  governed  by  that  impetuous 

ferocity 
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ferocity  which  impelled  them  to 
the  shedding  of  so  much  blood,  and 
united  all  parties  against  them. 

Relying  upon  the  strength  to 
which  they  fondly  hoped  the  jaco- 
binical  party  would  gradually  arise 
in  Spain,  their  instigators  and  associ¬ 
ates  in  France  had  formed  sanguine 
expectations,  that  the  day  might 
come  when  they  would  triumph  at 
Madrid  as  they  themselves  had  done 
at  Paris.  But  were  they  not  to 
find  themselves  in  sufficient  force 
to  carry  so  arduous  a  point,  pre¬ 
texts  might,  with  facility,  be  found 
to  come  to  their  assistance.  The 
‘difference  yet  unsettled  between 
Portugal  and  the  republic,  would 
afford  occasion  for  the  demand  of  a 
passage  through  Spain  to  a  French 
hrmy  :  this  obtained,  and  it  could 
not  well  be  refused,  both  Spain  and 
'Portugal  would  fall  by  the  same 
blow  unless  it  should  be  supposed, 
that  a  remnant  of  the  spirit  that 
once  animated  these  two  nations 
should  rouze  them  from  their  dege¬ 
neracy,  and  excite  them  to  oppose 
this  attempt  upon  their  indepen¬ 
dence.  But  this  was  improbable, 
considering  the  number  of  the  dis¬ 
affected  whom  the  French  would 
find  in  both  these  kingdoms,  espe¬ 
cially  the  first,  and  of  whose  co¬ 
operation  they  were  secure. 

Were  this  mighty  project  to  be 
'effected,  and  the  French  did  not 
despair  of  effecting  it,  the  most 
difficult  task  would  be  performed, 
of- the  many  that  were  necessary  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  final  object, 
the  invasion  of  England.  This 
most  formidable  of  all  their  rivals 
would  then  be  reduced  to  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  standing  single  and  tm- 
fupportcd  by  any  foreign  connec¬ 
tion,  eithermilitary  or  commercial ; 
And  France  would  have  the  com- 
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mand  of  the  riches  of  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  this  latter,  the  main 
source  of  the  English  trade  and 
opulence  in  Europe. 

Such  were  what  the  French 
looked  upon  as  rational  plans  and 
expectations $  bat  what  considerate 
people  were,  in  general,  agreed  to 
regard  as  the  reveries  of  men  in¬ 
flated  with  success,  and  vainenough 
to  imagine  that  their  good  fortune 
would  never  forsake  them.  Some 
of  the  shrewdest  politicians  of  the 
time  attributed  their  success  much 
more  to  the  disunion  and  miscon¬ 
duct  of  their  enemies,  than  to  their 
own  superior  prowess  or  prudence. 
The  constant  error  of  the  powers 
at  war  with  them  was,  they  said, 
to  lend  themselves  to  treaties  and 
negociations,  while  they  ought  ne  ver 
to  have  laid  down  their  arms,  and 
to  have  run  every  risk  sooner  than 
have  desisted  from  the  contest.  But, 
in  the  opinion  of  others,  these  trea¬ 
ties  were  the  work  of  inevitable 
necessity,  and  that  those  who  made 
them  had  no  other  way  to  save 
themselves  from  impending  ruin. 
After  Prussia  had  abandoned  the 
coalition,  and  Spain  was  reduced 
to  sue  for  peace,  France  stood  on 
t  he  vantage  ground,  and  the  chances 
were  clearly,  that  no  impression 
could  be  made  on  the  French  at 
that  time.  Through  their  policy, 
they  had  disunited,  their  enemies  : 
and,  allowing  valour  and  military 
skill  to  have  been  equal  on  both 
sides,  which  was  no  more  than  a 
reasonable  concession,  still  theevents 
of  war  being  in  their  favour,  it 
would  have  Suited  the  interests  of 
Europe  to  induce  them,  by  means 
of  a  pea&e,  to  return  to  the  occu¬ 
pations  of  civil  life,  much  more 
than,  by  continuing  the  contest,  to 
compel  them  to  give  themselves  up 
[H]  entirely 
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entirely  to  the  profession  of  arms, 
for  the  defence  of  their  own  country, 
and  the  annoyance  of  those  of 
others.  But  this  was  notthe  actual 
situation  of  the  French,  and  the 
only  means  to  resist  so  populous  a 
nation,  become  so  warlike  and  full 
of  soldiers,  was,  to  arm  in  the  same 
proportion  of  numbers  they  had 
done,  and  to  convert  as  many  citi¬ 
zens  into  soldiers  as  could  be  spared 
from  every  business  and  vocation. 
This,  doubtless,  would  involve  their 
neighbours  into  heavy  expences ; 
but  they  were  preferable  to  a  sub¬ 
mission  to  their  yoke,  which  must 
prove  the  unavoidable  consequence 
of  acting  otherwise.  When  all 
Europe  was  under  arms,  as  well  as 
the  French,  the  oppressive  weight 
of  so  ruinous  a  situation  would  be 
so  universally  felt,  that  all  parties 
would  gladly  embrace  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  ridding  themselves  of  such  a 
burden.  They  would  heartily  con¬ 
cur  in  wishes  for  peace,  and  treat 
of  it  with  sincerity  and  moderation 
respecting  the  terms,  Such  was 
the  plan  recommended  by  numerous 
politicians  at  this  critical  period. 

in  the  mean  time,  the  spirit  of 
the  rulers  in  Frrnce  had  mounted 
so  high,  and  their  example  afforded 
such  encouragement  to  a  lofty  and 
overbearing  disposition  in  their 
countrymen,  that  it  was  become  in¬ 
supportable.  Their  public  agents 
and  ministers  in  foreign  parts  as¬ 
sumed  an  arrogance  and  stateliness 
not  in  the  least  inferior  to  that  of 
the  ancient  Romans,  in  the  height 
of  their  grandeur.  They  spoke  to 
kings  with  an  air  of  authority  that 
could  not  fail  to  ex-edte  thdflr  indig¬ 
nation,  while,  from' motives  of  po¬ 
licy,  they  dissembled  it;  they  affect¬ 
ed  a  concise  and  laconic  style  in 
their  messages  and  answers ;  and 


their  speeches  on  diplomatic  occa~ 
sionswere  summary  and  dictatorial : 
like  the  Romans,  too,  they  lost  no 
opportunity  of  expressing  their  con¬ 
tempt  for  princes,  and  their  confi¬ 
dence  that  the  term  was  approach¬ 
ing  when  not  a  crowned  head  would 
exist  in  Europe. 

So  sunk  and  depressed  at  thesame 
tune  were  the  minds  of  some  of 
these,  and  of  the  individuals  re¬ 
presenting  them,  and  actingby  their 
authority,  that,  however  deeply 
hurt  by  these  demonstrations  of 
haughtiness,  they  judged  it  safer  to 
pass  them  over  unnoticed,  than  to 
manifest  a  resentment  that  could 
only  have  produced  mortifying  con¬ 
sequences. 

While  the  rulers  of  the  republic 
kept  sovereigns  abroad  in  this  state 
of  terror,  they  struck  with  no  less 
awe  their  opponents  at  home. 
Convinced,  by  repeated  trials,  of 
the  inefficacy  of  their  attempts  to 
overturn  the  established  govern¬ 
ment;  these  submitted  to  it  in  sullen 
silence,  though  full  of  detestation 
and  inward  contempt  for  those  who 
exercised  it. 

The  people  at  large,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  buoyed  up  with  the  high  ap¬ 
pellations  bestowed  on  the  French 
nation,  by  the  adulatory  policy  of 
its  governors,  beheld  the  other  na¬ 
tions  as  marked  by  fate  for  its  infe¬ 
riors.  The  title  of  great  nation 
had  lately  been  conferred  upon  it 
by  the  directory,  and  publicly  as¬ 
sumed  in  all  official  documents,  and 
particularly  in  all  diplomatic  trans¬ 
actions  with  foreign  states.  This 
high-sounding  name  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  the  vanity  of  vthe 
French  people,  and  was  admirably 
calculated  to  soften  the  hardships 
they  incessantly  experienced  in  the 
daily  affairs  of  life.  Having  abun¬ 
dantly 
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dantly  tasted  of  these  under  th6 
monarchy,  they  were  the  more 
easily  reconciled  to  them  under 
the  commonwealth,  especially  as 
they  had  been  told,  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieved,  they  were  to  be  the  price 
of  their  transition  from  slavery  to 
freedom. 

In  order  to  attach  them,  by  the 
strongest  ties  of  personal  interest, 
to  the  existence  of  the  republic, 
the  sale  of  landed  property,  and 
other  estates,  was  continually  taking 
place  with  a  precipitation  and  ra¬ 
pidity  that  brought  forwards  an 
unceasing  succession  of  fresh  own¬ 
ers.  Ey  shifting  hands  in  this 
manner,  possessions  became  gra¬ 
dually  the  more  difficult  to  trace  to 
the  original  proprietor,  and  the 
"numbers  concerned  in  the  sales  and 
purchases,  would  naturally  unite  to 
secure  their  validity,  and  resist  all 
claims  but  their  own.  This,  it  was 
foreseen,  would  form  the  most  in¬ 
superable  barrier  to  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  government. 

The  French  had  gone  so  deep 
intothe  revolution,  thatthey  seemed 
willing  to  abide  by  its  consequences 
in  every  respect,  and  to  admit  the 
introduction  of  any  innovations,  pro¬ 
vided  they  were  such  as  guaranteed 
the  enjoyment  of  the  various  species 
of  national  funds  in  which  they  had 
laid  out  their  money.  They  were 
so  habituated  to  changes,  as  to  be 
indifferent  what  religion,  or  con¬ 
stitution,  was  proposed  for  their  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  ready  to  adopt  any  that 
offered,  but  not  to  part  with  what 
they  had  paid  for.  Thus  restitu¬ 
tions  were  impracticable  without 
compulsion, and  thedread,  or,  rather 
indeed,  the  certainty,  of  their  forci¬ 
bly  taking  place  upon  a  counter¬ 
revolution,  was  a  powerful  motive 
°PPose  one,  Hence  the  warmth 
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for  the  restoration  of  royalty  had 
cooled  in  almost  all  men,  but  those 
who  had  property  to  recover  by  it. 
The  mass  of  the  nation,  wearied 
out  with  civil  fends,  wherein  the 
less  they  participated  the  mo  ;hey 
would  be  prudent,  began  to  with¬ 
draw7  themselves  from  the  contest 
between  the  monarchy  and  the  re¬ 
public  5  convinced,  that  which  ever 
of  the  two  prevailed,  their  situation 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things* 
admit  of  such  material  chanues,  as 
to  warrant  the  hazarding  of  their 
peace  and  their  lives  in  order  to 
obtain  them. 

The  policy  of  the  ruling  powers 
consisted,  therefore,  at  the  present, 
in  observing  the  clearest  modera¬ 
tion  and  impartiality  towards  all 
men  at  home,  and  in  proving,  to 
the  world,  that  they  were  desirous 
to  put  an  end  to  the  calamities  of 
war,  by  not  insisting  upon  severe 
conditions  of  peace.  This  was  the 
conduct  recommended  to  them  by 
their  well-wishers.  They  had  no 
cause  to  apprehend  insurrections: 
the  royalists  were  too  discordant  in 
their  schemes,  and  too  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  their  means  too  cir¬ 
cumscribed,  to  be  formidable.  Their 
chief  danger  was  from  abroad;  but 
while  government  acted  with  lenity 
towards  its  own  people,  and  ab¬ 
stained  from  arbitrary  exertions  of 
authority,  it  needed  not  to  appre¬ 
hend  its  foreign  enemies. 

rl  he  friends  to  a  counter  revolu¬ 
tion  were,  on  the  other  hand,  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  inculcate  the 
most  probable  methods,  in  their 
opinion,  of  effecting  one.  They 
were  advised  cautiously  to  refrain 
from  the  least  insinuation,  that  the 
partition  of  the  French  monarchy 
entered  into  theplan  of  those  powers 
that  were  to  co-operate  in  its  ac* 

[H  2]  eomplishmeiffe 
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complishment.  In  order,,  effectually, 
to  remove  such  an  imputation,  they 
ought,  in  the  most  solemn  manner, 
to  declare,  that  they  took  up  arms 
against  the  directory  alone,  and  en¬ 
tertained  no  ideas  of  vengeance  or 
terror,  and  that  the  restoration  of 
the  whole  kingdom  of  France  to  its 
lawful  sovereign,  without  the  least 
diminution,  upon  any  pretence,  was 
Tliesoleobjectintheircontemplation. 
A  manifesto  of  this  nature  appeared 
to  those  who  counselled  it,  as  fully 
sufficient  to  counteract  all  the  pro¬ 
clamations  on  the  part  of  the  direc¬ 
tory, 

Eut  they  were  answered,  that 
specious  promises  to  the  French, 
would  not  lessen  the  influence  of 
the  directory,  while  it  acted  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  law,  or  could 
make  it  appear  that  it  had  only 
•stretched  its  authority  for  a  justi¬ 
fiable  purpose,  to  prevent  the  re¬ 
turn  of  royalty.  This  being  pro¬ 
scribed  in  France,  with  What  face 
could  any  potentates  require  it  to 
.be  restored,  without  running  coun¬ 
ter  to  the  will  of  the  people,  whom 
they  had  no  right  to  contrcul  in 
their  choice  of  a  government  ?  V/ as 
not  this  assuming  sovereignty  over 
an  independant  nation  j  and  could 
they  be  so  weak  as  to  imagine  the 
French  would  submit  to  such  a 
claim  ? 

The  fact  was,  they  said,  that  the 
French  had  been  attacked  by  & 
league  of  crowned  heads,  eager  to 
replace  the  diadem  on  the  head  of 
a  Bourbon  j  not  out  of  affection  to 
that  family,  but  fear  that  such  a 
precedent,  as  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  might  influence  other  nations, 
were  it  not  to  draw  down  the  most 
signal  vengeance  upon  its  authors. 
Heaven-  and  •  earth  had  been  ap¬ 
pealed  to  on  this* occasion,  arid  the 


appeal  had  hitherto  been  favourable 
to  France.  But  without  alleging 
their  success  as  any  argument  of 
celestial  interposition  in  their  be¬ 
half,  and  leaving  it  to  hypocrites 
and  bigots  to  introduce  supernatural 
agency  in  the  contentions  between 
men,  they  had  the  undeniable  right 
to  boast  that  they  had  been  victori¬ 
ous  overall  thosepowerswhichfashly 
pleaded  they  were  fighting  in  the 
cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  as  if 
either  of  these  could  authorise  any 
state  to  assume  a  dictatorial  sway 
over  another,  and  call  it  to  account 
for  deeds  transacted  within  its  own 
precincts. 

The  reply  to  this  answer  was, 
that  there  were  deeds,  in  their  na¬ 
ture,  so  atrocious,  that  they  ought 
to  be  considered  as  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  againstmankind,  which  they 
sunk  to  the  lowest  degradation,  by 
shewing  of  what  enormities  human 
nature  was  capable.  Men  plunged 
in  such  guilt  were  the  publicenemies 
of  the  human  race.  Unhappily  for 
France,  no  country  had,  in  modem 
ages,  produced,  at  one  time,  a  com¬ 
bination  of  men  so  notorious  for  the 
horrors  of  their  public  lives,  and 
the  depravity  of  their  private  cha¬ 
racters.  Their  abilities,  however 
extolled,  were  all  calculated  for  tire 
perpetration  of  mischief,  for  the 
ruin  of  individuals,  and  the  de¬ 
struction  of  states.  After  overturn¬ 
ing  the  government  of yrfieir  own 
country,  and  reducing  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  misery,  they  had  projected 
and  in  part  executed,  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  every  other  government  in 
Europe.  Should  propitious  destiny- 
arrest  their  career,  long,  neverthe¬ 
less,  would  society  feei  the  wounds 
they  had  inflicted  upon  it,  ifever,  in¬ 
deed,  it  should  entirely  recover  from 
them. 


CHAP. 


( 
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CHAP.  VIII. 


Excessive  Tyranny  of  the  French  in  Switzerland. — The  new  Helvetic  Con - 
stitution. — The  Citizens  prevented  from  presenting  Petitions  in  a  corpo¬ 
rate  Capacity. — Bold  Remonstrance  against  this  Act  of  Tyranny  by  a  So¬ 
ciety  at  Lausanne. — The  French  Commissioner  dictates  his  Orders  to  fie 
new  Helvetic  Republic,  and  treats  Switzerland  as  a  conquered  Country , 
— Theseviolent  Measuresrescinded ,  and  the  Commissioners  recalled. — Yet 
the  French  Party,  in  Switzerland ,  secretly  set  in  Motion,  by  the  French 
Directory,  carries  every  Question. — The  Conduct  of  the  French  resented 
by  the  whole  Swiss  Nation. — The.  Tyranny  of  the  French ,  in  Sivitzer 
land,  operates  as  a  Warning  to  other  Countries. — Striking  Proof  of  the. 
Rigour  exercised  on  the  People  of  Switzerland.  — Alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive,  between  the  French  and  the  Helvetic  Republic. — Very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  the  French  in  both  a  commercial  and  military  Light.-— The 
Country  of  the  Orisons  coveted  both  by  the  Austrians  and  French — Ap¬ 
proach  thereto  of  the  French  Army. — The  Orisons  invite  the  Protection 
of  the  Emperor. — Internal  Vicissitudes  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic. — Pru¬ 
dent  Conduct  of  Buonaparte . — His  Greatness  and  Popularity  become  an 
Object  of  Jealousy.- — Treaties  between  the  French  and  Cisalpine  Repub¬ 
lics-. — An  Audience  refused  to  the  Cisalpine  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Vi - 
enna . — Vpldch  meditates  War  against  both  Republics. — The  Cisalpine 
Envoy  ordered,  by  the  Directory ,  to  quit  Paris. — Changes  introduced 
into  the  Cisalpine  Republic  by  the  French  Government. — Pretexts  for 
these. — Loudly  censured andreprohated  by  Lucien  Buonaparte. — Violent 
Interferences  of  the  French  Republic  in  the  Cisalpine — Unsettled  State 
of  the  French  Government  lessens  its  Authority  — March  of  the  Imperial 
Troops  into  the  Country  of  the  Grisons. — Conduct  of  the  French  towards 
the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  Republics. 


WHILE  the  friends  and  the 
foes  to  the  revolution  were 
thus  exhaling  their  mutual  rancour, 
and,  filling  Europe  with  the  most 
unqualified,  invectives  against  each 
other  $  the  French  government,  ir¬ 
ritated  at  the  freedoms  taken  with 
them  in  foreign  parts,  and  at  the 
abhorrence  in  which  they  were, 
held  by  their  enemies,  seemed 
determined,  by  way  of  revenge. 


to  realize  the  various  acts  of  op¬ 
pression  and  tyranny  laid  to  their 
cha  rg  e .  T  he  cou  u  t  ry  w  h  ere  in  they 
were  accused  of  having  exercised 
these  most  was  Switzerland.  The 
obstinate  resistance  they  had  ex¬ 
perienced  from  several  of  the  can¬ 
tons,  had  so  fatally  exasperated  the 
French  troops  employed  in  sub¬ 
duing  them,  that  they  had,  in  their 
fury,  given  way  to  the  greatest 
[FI  3]  barbarities; 
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barbarities.  Seventeen  towns,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  villages, had 
been  abandoned  to  pillage,  or  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  dames;  and  the  whole 
country  presented  scenes  of  horror 
and  desolation.  Jt  could  not  be 
expected  that  a  people,  treated  in 
this  manner,  should  look  upon  their 
subjugators  as  other  than  barba¬ 
rians.  Conscious  of  their  deser¬ 
ving  hatred,  the  French  held  the 
conquered  in  a  severe  and  heavy 
subjection,  not  doubting  that  these 
would  embrace  any  opportunity  of 
ridding  themselves  of  such  cruel 
invaders. 

In  order,  however,  to  atone,  if  it 
were  possible,  for  these  enormities, 
the  framers  of  the  new  Helvetic 
constitution,  which  was  the  joint 
production  of  the  French  and  their 
Swiss  partisans,  endeavoured  to  ren- 
fler  it  equally  acceptable  to  ad  par* 
ties.  As  much  of  the  old  was  re¬ 
tained  as  would  not  impede  the 
operations  of  the  new.  The  two 
chief  departments  of  government 
still  remained  under  their  former 
names  of  senate  and  great  council ; 
but  their  powers  were  precisely 
those  of  the  councils  of  ancients, 
and  of  the  five  hundred.  The  Swiss 
did  not  express  any  repugnance  to 
this  establishment,  nor  to  those  that 
introduced  equality  of  rank  and  pri¬ 
vileges  ;  but  great  dsscontent  arose 
at  a  law  which  prohibited  citizens, 
like  the  law  that  had  been  enacted 
in  the  Seven  United  Provinces, 
from  presenting  petitions  in  a  cor¬ 
porate  capacity.  Jt  was  explicitly 
disobeyed  by  a  society  at  ^ausanne, 
known  by  the  name  of  friends  to 
liberty,  pf  which  the  addresses  to 
the  constituted  authorities  were 
conceived  in  a  style  of  boldness 
that  drew  upon  it  the  severest  re¬ 
probation  of  the  Helvetian  direc- 
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lory,  which  denounced  this  society, 
and  others,  as  guilty  of  illegal  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and  of  hostile  intentions 
to  government. 

Whether  these  societies  acted 
from  their  own  motion,  or  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  others,  certain  it  was, 
that  the  French  commissioner,  Ra- 
pinat,  encouraged,  in  a  very  deci¬ 
sive  and  explicit  manner,  a  refrac¬ 
tory  disposition  towards  the  Helve¬ 
tic  government.  On  the  nineteenth 
of  June,  three  officers,  of  the  French 
forces  in  Switzerland,  under  the 
command  of  general  Schauenberg, 
waited  formally  upon  the  senate 
and  great  council,  to  give  them 
notice,  that  the  commissioner  con  * 
sidered  the  country  as  conquered 
by  the  arms  of  France,  and  himself 
as  entitled  to  direct  all  civil,  mili¬ 
tary,  and  financial  operations;  who¬ 
ever  should,  therefore,  endeavour 
to  obstruct  the  measures  taken  by 
the  French,  for  the  arrangement 
of  affairs  in  Switzerland,  he  should 
view  as  an  enemy,  and  as  an  agent 
of  England.  He  complained,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Helvetic 
executive  and  legislative  powers 
had  lately  admitted  of  motions,  and 
issued  decrees,  that  proved  the  ex¬ 
istence  pf  a  faction  ipimic^l  to  the 
connection  between  France  and 
Switzerland,  and  that  strove  to  in¬ 
cense  the  Swiss  againsttbe  French, 
by  groundless  or  trivial  complaints 
against  their  troops.  In  cider,  he 
said,  to  repress  this  faction,  he  an* 
nulled,  in  virtue  of  his  commission, 
all  those  decrees  that  thwarted  the 
measures  adopted  by  the  French, 
in  Switzerland.  W  hoever opposed 
them,  by  speech  or  by  writing,  pr 
made  complaints,  tending  to  indis¬ 
pose  the  public  against  the  French, 
should  be  arrested,  and  fried  by  a 
military  tribunal.  In  this  menace, 

b  the 
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the  members  of  the  Swiss  directory, 
and  of  the  senate  and  council,  were 
nominally  included,  with  all  public 
functionaries.  He  also  sent  peremp¬ 
tory  orders  to  the  directory,  that 
they  should  dismiss  two  of  their 
own  body,  and  two  other  persons 
in  office. 

With  all  these  injunctions,  the 
Helvetic  government  was  obliged 
to  comply,  to  the  indignation  of  all 
Switzerland.  The  warmest  friends 
to  the  revolution,  introduced  by  the 
French,  reprobated  this  conduct  of 
their  commissioner  as  an  act  of  the 
.most  oppressive  tyranny,  and  lead¬ 
ing  ultimately  to  an  universal  dis¬ 
satisfaction  of  all  parties.  The 
French  government,  apprehensive 
of  the  consequences  of  the  ferment¬ 
ation  excited  by  these  violent  mea¬ 
sures,  rescinded  them,  and  recalled 
their  commissioner,  with  assurances, 
to  the  Helvetic  body,  that  it  should 
remain  in  full  possession  of  the  in¬ 
dependence,  and  of  the  powers, 
vested  in  it  by  the  constitution  it 
had  chosen. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  pro¬ 
testations,  the  French  party, secre  tly 
set  in  motion  by  the  directory  at 
Paris,  lost  no  opportunity  of carry¬ 
ing  every  measure  that  was  agree¬ 
able  to  France.  This  complaisance 
rendered  it  extremely  odious,  to 
numbers  of  the  staunchest  adhe«, 
rents  to  the  established  system. 
They  reproached  that  party  with 
a  pusillanimous  subservience  to  all 
the  dictates  of  France,  to  which  it 
had  sacrificed  all  those  national  ob¬ 
jects  that  constituted  real  indepen¬ 
dence.  It  had  basely,  and  with- 
out  that  resistance  which  became 
true  republicans,  yielded  implicitly 
to  all  the  requisitions  made  by  the 
French,  in  matters  wherein  these 
sould  have  no  pretence  to  interfere. 


after  declaring  that  they  aimed  at 
no  more  than  the  extinction  of  aris¬ 
tocracy,  and  the  establishment  of  a 
republic,  founded  on  democratic 
principles.  This  being  settled  ac¬ 
cording  to  tbeir  wishes,  and  cor¬ 
dially  acquiesced  in  by  the  majority 
of  people  in  Switzerland,  as  a 
better  constitution  than  the  former 
confederacy  of  the  cantons,  was  it 
reasonable  in  the  French  to  demand 
a  resignation  of  all  right  to  internal 
arrangements,  of  the  sums  raised 
by  fair  and  equitable  taxes  for  do¬ 
mestic  purposes  (and  treasured  up 
with  that  intent)  of  civil  regula¬ 
tions  congenial  to  the  dispositions 
of  the  inhabitants,  of  the  modes 
of  worship  to  which  they  were 
attached,  and  even  of  the  very  ca¬ 
lendar  in  use  among  them  for  cen¬ 
turies  ! 

These  demands  of  the  French 
had  greatly  diminished  the  good 
will  of  their  sincerest  partisans. 
They  were  viewed,  not  as  the 
requisitions  of  friends,  but  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  masters,  impelled  by 
arrogance  and  the  intoxication  of 
power,  to  make  trial  how  far  the 
minds  of  men  could  be  reduced  to 
passive  submission  to  manifest  injus¬ 
tice,  against  their  consciousness  of 
the  tyranny  exercised  over  them. 

This  conduct  of  the  French  was 
not  only  resented  by  the  Swiss  na¬ 
tion  at  large,  but  even  by  those 
who  were  most  deeply  concerned 
in  maintaining  a  connection  with 
France,  and  in  supporting  the  new 
constitution.  They  felt  the  indig¬ 
nity  of  such  a  treatment,  and  the 
slavery  to  which  it  would  lead, 
were  they  to  remain  silent,  and  ab¬ 
jectly  to  acquiesce  in  the  ignomi¬ 
nious  yoke  imposed  upon  them.. 
The  Helvetic,  government  itself 
took  up,  seriously,  the  consideration 
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of  the  various  matters  that  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  public,  and 
came  to  a  determination  to  lay 
them  formally  before  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  in  hope  of  impres¬ 
sing  it  with  the  necessity  of  setting 
bounds  to  its  pretensions,  and  of 
acting  with  moderation. 

Zeltner,  the  minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  Paris,  from  the  republic 
of  Helvetia,  was  directed  to  remit 
a  memorial,  to  this  intent,  to  the 
French  minister  for  foreign  affairs. 
It  was  drawn  up  in  a  style  of  man¬ 
liness  and  energy,  worthy  of  the 
nation  which  he  represented,  and 
of  the  cause  for  which  he  pleaded. 
After  describing  the  irregularities 
and  oppressions  of  which  the  French 
agents  had  been  guilty  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  he  warned  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  to  beware  of  driving  to  des¬ 
peration  a  people  not  degenerated 
from  the  plain  and  uncorrupted 
manners  of  their  ancestors,  and 
who  were  not  to  be  intimidated  by 
harshness,  though  easily  won  by 
lenity  :  should  they  be  reduced  to 
a  situation  so 'wretched,  as  to  have 
nothing  more  to  lose,  they  would 
become  terrible  through  despair, 
and  would  renew’  the  dreadful 
scenes  of  La  Vendee.  These  were 
alarming  truths,  but  they  ought  to 
be  told  to  the  directory,  that  it 
might,  in  time,  calm  the  fermen¬ 
tation  excited  in  the  minds  of  the 
Swiss  by  a  retrospect  of  their  past 
sufferings,  the  continuance  of  their 
grievances,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
ruin  awaiting  them.  It  behoved 
France,  il  it  valued  that  liberty  and 
equality  for  which  so  much  blood 
had  been  spilled,  to  leave  them  in¬ 
violate  to  the  people  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  who  then  would  have  reason 
to  look  upon  the  French  as  their 
benefactors.  The  memorialist  con¬ 


cluded,  by  requesting  the  restitu¬ 
tion,  to  the  republic  of  Helvetia, 
of  the  treasures  that  had  been 
seized  by  the  agents  of  France,  and 
which  were  indispensably  wanted 
for  the  exigences  of  the  state. 
It  required  an  exemption  from  all 
contributions,  and  the  restoration 
of  all  the  effects  and  property  for- 
cibly  wrested  from  individuals  :  that 
the  contents  of  all  the  military  ma¬ 
gazines  should  be  returned:  that 
no  more  French  troops  be  stationed 
in  Switzerland,  than  were  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  ;  and  that  they 
should  evacuate  it  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  while  they  remained,  be 
considered  only  as  auxiliaries  at  the 
disposal  of  government :  that  the; 
constitutional  government  should 
exercise  its  powers  Without  inter¬ 
ruption  :  that  the  agents  of  France, 
in  Switzerland,  should  consult  with 
the  Helvetic  directory  upon  all 
points  relating  to  the  country,  and 
act  in  no  instance  of  this  kind  but 
with  its  assent,  and  in  its  name. 

These  demands, on  the  part  of  the 
republic  established  by  France  in 
Switzerland,  were  allowed  to  be 
reasonable  by  those  who  well  knew 
the  temper  of  the  inhabitants, 
highly  irritable  when  provoked  bv 
ill  usage,  and  far  removed,  in  the 
words  of  the  memorialist,  from  the 
levity  of  the'  French  in  adopting 
innovations,  the  suppleness  of  the 
Italians  in  yielding  to  them,  and  the 
apathy  of  the  Dutch  in  bearing  un¬ 
resistingly  with  their  admission. 

The  impolicy  of  the  French,  in 
their  violent  measures  respecting 
Switzerland,'  had  materially  injured 
their  interest  with  the  Orisons,  and 
the  people  of  Swabia.  Rather  than 
submit  to  the  French,  after  wit¬ 
nessing  their  treatment  of  the  Swiss, 
the  former  had  resolved  to  admit  the 
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soyereignty  of  the  emperor,  which 
they  had  so  long  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  were  consulting  at  this  very 
time  upon  what  conditions  to  put 
themselves  under  his  protection. 
Swabia,  too,  which  was  meditating 
the  formation  of  a  republic,  was  no 
less  deterred  from  such  an  attempt 
by  what  had  befallen  their  neigh- 
bours,the  Swiss, and  thoughtitmore 
prudent  to  preserve  its  present  situa¬ 
tion, than  to  exchange  it  for  an  alli¬ 
ance  with  such  friends  and  protec¬ 
tors  as  the  French. 

In  Switzerland  itself,  the  republi¬ 
can  party  that  had  called  in  the 
French,  almost  repented  of  what 
they  had  done:  and  their  adherence 
to  them  was  now  positively  more 
the  result  of  necessity  than  choice. 
This  party  consisted  chiefly  of  the 
inhabitants  of  towns.  The  pea¬ 
santry  strongly  disapproved  the  new 
order  of  things,  and  expressed  the 
deepest  resentment  at  those  that  had 
introduced  it,  who  for  that  reason 
were  fortheir  own  safety  constrained 
to  make  one  common  cause  with  the 
French.  These, knowing  how  much 
this  party  depended  upon  them  for 
iheir  support  against  the  remainder 
oftheir  countrymen,  artfully  availed 
themselves  of  the  jealousies  of  these, 
to  keep  the  others  inthe  profoundest 
subjection.  Thus  disunited,  they 
were  unable  to  oppose  the  despotic 
schemes  of  the  French,  who  carried 
them  on  with  an  insolence  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  those  whom  they  ruled  in 
this  oppressive  manner  y  which  was 
the  more  sensibly  felt  for  the  unre¬ 
straint  with  which  it  was  manifested. 
A  proof  of  the  rigour  exercised  on 
the  people  of  Switzerland  was  an 
edict  of  the  Helvetic  directory,  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  partisans  of  France, 
ordering  the  Swiss,in'foreign  parts, 
to  repair  to  their  country  within  the 
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space  of  a  month,  in  order  to  take? 
the  civic  oath  :  an  obligation  to  be 
complied  with  by  all  citizens  with¬ 
out  exception  between  the  eleventh 
of  August  and  the  eleventh  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  difficulties  that  arose 
at  the  same  time  in  the  negociations 
f(%^.n  alliance  between  the  French 
and  Helvetic  republics,  fully  de« 
monstrated  the  repugnance  of  the 
former  to  coincide  with  the  views  of 
the  latter,  and  to  treat  upon  that 
foot ingof equality  which  it  certainly 
was  entitled  to  challenge  as  a  free 
and  independent  state.  It  was  con¬ 
jectured  that  these  difficulties  were 
produced  by  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Swiss  to  comply  with  the  pecu° 
niary  demands  of  the  French,  who, 
straitened  themselves  for  want  of 
funds,  had  recourse  to  every  expedi¬ 
ent,  in  order  to  procure  them,  and 
employed,  without  scruple,  coercive 
means  when  others  failed, regardless 
of  the  dissatisfaction,  or  the  distress 
to  which  they  reduced  those  who 
were  not  in  a  capacity  to  resist  their 
extortions. 

The  conditions  of  this  treaty,  by 
which  an  alliance  offensive  and  de¬ 
fensive  was  concluded  between  the 
two  republics,  were  not  so  favour¬ 
able  to  Switzerland  as  the  republi¬ 
can  party  there  had  endeavoured  to 
make  them.  The  only  restitution 
h  could  obtain,  was  of  the  artillery 
taken  out  of  its  magazines.  No 
mention  was  made  in  the  treaty  of 
the  various  other  articles  specified 
in  the  memorial  of  Zeltner,  and 
the  restoration  of  which  he  had  de¬ 
manded,  as  an  act  of  justice. 

But  the  French, in  addition  to  the 
spoils  they  had  already  gained  from 
Switzerland,  reaped  anadvantage  of 
the  most  important  nature  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  and  military  light.  This 
was  a  free  passage  through  the  Hel¬ 
vetic 
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vetic  territories  to  Germany  and 
Italy,  both  in  war  and  peace.  It  was 
also  stipulated  that  no  asylum  should 
be  afforded  to  the  emigrants  from 
France.  This  treaty  was  signed 
£Et  Paris  on  the  twenty-eighth  of 
August. 

This  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
Switzerland,  so  much  to  the  interest 
of  France,  did  not  however  satisfy 
the  views  of  the  directory.  A 
branch  of  the  Helvetic  nation  yet 
remained  disunited  from  that  body, 
of  which  it  had  for  ages  formed  an 
integral  member,  though  in  a  state 
of  independence.  This  was  the 
country  of  the  Grisons,like  Switzer¬ 
land,  fortified  by  nature,  and  in¬ 
habited  by  a  brave  and  hardy  people, 
equally  fond  of  their  liberty, and  able 
to  defend  it.  Both  the  French  and 
the  Austrians  were  desirous  to  se¬ 
cure  the  possession  of  this  country, 
the  situation  of  which  would  greatly 
favour  the  military  operations  of 
either.  Could  France  obtain  it,  a 
chain  of  communication  would  en¬ 
sue,  of  the  highest  importance, 
reaching  from  Basle  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Switzerland,  to  An¬ 
cona,  upon  the  Adriatic  sea.  Thus 
the  Helvetic  and  Cisalpine  repub¬ 
lics  would  uninterruptedly  be  con¬ 
nected,  and  France  acquire  an  ad¬ 
ditional  frontier  on  the  side  of  Sa- 
Vov.  Piedmont,  still  in  the  hands  of 
<he  king  of  Sardinia,  would  thereby 
be  hemmed  in,and  the  passages  into 
the  Tyrol  thrown  open.  The 
numeral  productions  of  the  country 
of  the  Grisons  were  also  immense, 
and  herein  alone  it  must  prove  an 
acquisition  of  the  most  essential 
value. 

All  these  considerations  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  directory.  Sus¬ 
pecting  that  the  intentions  of  the 
Imperial  court  were  hostile,  the 
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Frenchgovernmentwas  solicitous  to 
prevent  its  taking  possession  of  the 
Grisons,  and  to  that  intent  ordered 
the  army  under  Schauenberg,  as¬ 
sisted  by  the  military  contingent  of 
Helvetia,  to  approach  the  confines 
of  that  country,  in  hope  of  the 
French  party  there  being  able  to  ef¬ 
fect  a  declaration  in  its  favour. 

The  Imperial  troops  were  in 
great  force  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  preparing  to  enter  the  territory 
of  the  Grisons,  who  had  formally 
refused  their  consent  to  an  incorpo¬ 
ration  with  the  Helvetian  republic, 
and  invited  the  emperor  to  take 
them  under  his  protection.  The 
French  resident  at  Coira,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
had  busily  exerted  himself  to  bring 
over  as  many  of  them  as  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  jointheassociation 
he  was  farming  in  favour  of  France. 
He  wrote  a  conciliatory  letter  to 
the  ruling  powers ;  but  it  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
trod  under  foot,  torn  into  pieces, 
and  flung  out  of  the  windows.  He 
had  given  them  to  understand,  that 
France  would  not  patiently  see  the 
liberty  and  independence  of  the 
Grisons  made  over  to  strangers, 
(meaningthe  Austrians)by  a  faction 
of  bigots,  and  would  certainly  in* 
terpose  in  behalf  of  the  patriotic 
party.  The  reception  his  letter  had 
met  with,  greatly  rejoiced  the  parti¬ 
san  s  of  France,  who  were  now  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  indignation  the 
French  must  feel  at  such  treatment, 
would  infallibly  induce  them  to 
take  the  severest  vengeance. 

During  these  transactions  inSwit- 
zerland,  in  Holland,  and  at  Rome, 
the  republic  founded  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  under  the  name  of  Cisalpine, 
had  also  experienced  some  internal 
vicissitudes.  Its  founder,  Buona* 
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parte,  seemed  to  interest  himself 
personally  in  its  prosperity,  beyond 
that  of  any  other  Italian  state  ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  Lombardy,  the 
provinces  which  chiefly  composed 
it,  felt  a  particular  predilection  for 
him. 

After  concluding  the  peace  of 
Campo  Formio,  ire  thought  it  pro¬ 
per,  before  his  departure  for  France, 
to  take  a  valedictory  view  of  this 
favourite  commonwealth,  and  to 
make  such  final  arrangements,  as 
Blight  ensure  its  internal  tranquillity, 
and  produce  a  spirit  of  concord  and 
satisfaction  among  all  classes. 

He  was  at  this  period  in  the 
height  of  his  glory  ;  the  courage 
and  conduct  he  had  displayed  in  the 
field,  and  the  sagacity  and  determi¬ 
nation  with  which  he  had  brought 
the  negociation  for  peace  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  issue,  had  raised  him  above  all 
competitors  j  and  what  was  most 
singular  he  had  not  attained  his 
thirtieth  year.  With  such  advan¬ 
tages  in  his  favour,  it  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  his  influence  should  be 
decisive  in  all  matters,  and  that  so 
much  confidence  should  be  placed 
in  his  judgment. 

His  conciliating  disposition  and 
manners  had  won  him  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  many  of  the  bitterest  ene¬ 
mies  to  the  French,  and  to  republi¬ 
can  principles.  The  respect,  which 
he  lost  no  occasion  of  paying  to  the 
moderate  and  discreet  part  of  the 
clergy,  had  procured  him  great  po¬ 
pularity,  and  he  judiciously  took  pat  - 
ticular  care  to  treat  with  the  highest 
deference  every  individual  of  that 
class  whose  character  was  deserved¬ 
ly  reverenced  by  the  public. 

The  letter  he  wrote  to  the  arch¬ 
bishop  of  Genoa,  sometime  before 
he  left  Italy,  did  both  him  and  that 
ecclesiastic  e^ytal  honour  and  ser¬ 


vice.  That  prelate  had  addressed  a 
pastoral  letter  to  the  people  of  his 
diocese,  conceived  in  terms  of  great 
prudence  and  moderation.  Buona¬ 
parte,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  cppy 
of  it,  returned  him  an  answer, 
which, as  it  is  strongly  characteristic 
of  so  celebrated  a  personage,  and 
displays  in  a  particular  manner  his 
sentiments  upon  subjects  of  this  na« 
time,  deserves  to  be  recorded  not  less 
than  his  military  feats.  His  words 
were  as  follows :  “  In  reading  your 
pastoral  letter,  reverend  citizen,  I 
thought  I  recognized  one  of  the 
apostles.  Thus  it  was  that  St.  Paul 
wrote.  How  truly  respectable  is 
religion,  when  enforced  by  such  sup* 
porters  as  you.  You  are  a  true 
apostle,  for  you  preach  the  gospel, 
and  compel  your  enemies  to  esteem 
you.  How  happens  it  that  the 
priests  of  your  diocese  are  actuated 
by  so  different  a  spirit?  Christ 
sought  only  to  act  by  conviction, 
and  submitted  to  death  rather  than 
use  violence  to  propagate  his  doc¬ 
trine.  Wicked  priests  only  can 
preach  the  effusion  of  blood.  I 
hope  shortly  to  be  ai  Genoa,  where 
I  shall  esteem  it  a  peculiar  happiness 
to  converse  with  a  person  of  your 
character.  Such  prelates  as  Ft  He¬ 
len  was,  and  as  the  bishops  of  Mi¬ 
lan,  Ravenna,  and  Genoa,  are  at 
present,  confer  the  highest  lustre 
upon  religion.  They  not  only 
preach  bur  practise  it.  A  good  and 
virtuous  bishop  is  the  best  present 
that  heaven  can  make  to  a  city,  and 
to  a  whole  country.” 

This  epistle  did  Buonaparte  the 
more  credit,  that  it  coincided  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  public  re¬ 
specting  the  three  illustrious  persons 
whom  he  mentioned  in  such  respccU 
ful  terms.  It  shewed  he  was  i  eithdr 
a  bigot,  uoran  enemy  to  rational  re- 
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ligion.  The  persuasion  that  this 
Was  his  real  disposition,  procured 
him  a  number  of  friencjs  among  the 
judicious  and  the  unprejudiced  j 
who  were  indeed  the  only  people  of 
whose  approbation  he  appeared  de¬ 
sirous  :  that  of  the  mere  vulgar  he 
constantly  seemed  to  look  tipon 
with  marked  indifference. 

While  thus  wisely  solicitous  to 

d 

secure  the  good-will  of  men  of  vir¬ 
tue  and  piety,  he  gave  an  equal 
specimen  of  his  judgment  in  the 
methods  he  used  to  obtain  the 
friendship  and  attachment  of  the 
opulent,  powerful,  and  noble  fami¬ 
lies  of  the  countries  where  he  had 
established  republican  governments. 
Among  the  means  that  he  employ¬ 
ed  to  this  end,  he  selected  a  nu¬ 
merous  body  of  young  gentlemen  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  repu¬ 
table  parentage,  whom  he  formed 
into  a  corps  of  cavalry,  and  was  pe¬ 
culiarly  studious  to  render  complete 
in  discipline  and  tactics,  intending 
them  as  a  nursery  of  officers.  Two 
essential  objects  were  compassed  by 
this  plan  :  he  trained  up  to  military 
knowledge,  individuals  who,  being 
in  every  respect  the  choice  of  the 
youth  of  their  country,  were  the 
most  likely  to  become  Serviceable  to 
it,  and,  to  retain  at  the  same  time 
those  political  sentiments  and  at¬ 
tachments  wherein  they  would  be 
educated;  and  what  was  an  object 
of  no  less  importance,  he  insured 
the  adherence  of  their  respective  fa¬ 
milies  to  the  government  in  the 
cause  of  which  they  were  serving. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  that 
in  consequence  of  the  influence  he 
had  attained  over  the  Imperial 
ministry,  he  procured  the  liberation 
of  La  Fayette  and  his  fellow-suf¬ 
ferers,  from  their  iony  and  severe  de- 
tention  in  the  Austrian  prisons. 


This  was  universally  acknowledged 
a  proof  of  his  sincere  desire  to  re¬ 
concile  all  parties, by  exercising  hu¬ 
manity  towards  them  all  without 
exception.  From  various  incidents 
of  this  nature,  and  his  evident 
averseness  to  harsh  measures,  he  im¬ 
pressed  the  public  with  a  persuasion, 
that,  in  those  which  he  occasionally 
exercised,  he  was  passively  subser¬ 
vient  to  superior  authority,  rather 
than  acting  from  his  own  determF 
nations. 

This  did  not  however  prevent 
him  from  adopting  firm  measures, 
when  he  judged  them  indispensa¬ 
ble  for  the  preservation  of  public, 
tranquillity.  It  was  upon  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  that,  on  ordering  the  constitu¬ 
tional  circle,  a  political  club  at  Mi¬ 
lan,  to  be  shut,  he  assumed  a  tone  of 
authority  which  he  thought  neces¬ 
sary  to  obviate  the  eccentricities  in 
opinions  and  conduct,  of  which  he 
dreaded  the  consequence  in  a  state 
yet  unable  to  stand  on  its  own  basis, 
and  which  by  dissentions  might 
easily  be  deprived  of  its  liberty, 
especially  as  a  party  subsisted, 
friendly  to  the  former  government, 
zealous  in  representing  it  as  pre¬ 
ferable  to  the  present,  and  ready  for 
the  purpose  of  subverting  this,  to 
encourage  discontents  and  disturb¬ 
ances. 

On  the  twenty-first  of  Brumaire, 
(November  12,  .1797)  he  issued  a 
declaration,  addressed  tothe citizens 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  wherein, 
among  other  particulars,  he  re¬ 
minded  them  that  they  were  the. 
first  people  recorded  in  history,  that 
had  attained  freedom  without1  fac¬ 
tions,  revolutions,  and' bloodshed. 
France  had  given  them  liberty,  but 
it  was  for  them  to  preserve  it.  They 
were  the  most  powerful  and  ricnesc 
commonwealth  next  to  France,  and 
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by  their  position  entitled  to  make  a 
great  figure  in  Europe.  To  be  wor¬ 
thy  of  this  destiny,  they  should 
make  just  and  moderate  laws,  and 
execute  them  with  strictness  and 
energy,  encourage  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  respect  religious 
freedom.  They  shoitld  compose 
their  military  strength,  not  of  va¬ 
grants  and  disorderly  people,  but  of 
principled  men,  attached  to  the  re¬ 
public,  and  the  prosperity  of  their 
country.  They  should  acquire  and 
cherish  due  sentiments  of  the  forti¬ 
tude  and  dignity  becoming  a  free 
man.  Divided  among  themselves, 
and  weighed  down  by  oppression  for 
such  a  length  of  time,  they  must, 
without  the  intervention  of  France, 
have  remained  unable  to  assert  their 
liberties:  but  now  they  would,  in  a 
few  years,  be  capable  of  maintaining 
them  against  any  power  on  earth  j 
and  till  then,  they  would  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  the  groat  nation  against  all 
the  attempts  of  their  neighbours, 
and  its  political  system  would  be 
united  with  their  own.  Had  the 
Roman  people,  he  said,  made  the 
same  use  of  their  power  as  the 
French,  the  Roman  eagles  would 
have  stood  on  thecapitoi  to  this  day, 
and  the  human  species  would  not 
have  been  disgraced  by  eighteen 
centuries  of  slavery  and  tyranny. 
He  had,  he  concluded,  with  the  sole 
view  of  rendering  them  a  free  and 
happy  nation,  gone  through  labours 
prompted  hitherto  only  by  ambition 
and  the  lust  of  power.  Though  in 
the  numerous  appointments  he  had 
made,  intriguers  had  occasionally 
been  preferred,  through  mistake,  to 
men  of  probity,  still  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  would  have  been  greater,  had 
the  nomination  to  places  been  com¬ 
mitted  to  themselves,  before  they 
'had  been  duly  organized.  This  de¬ 


claration  Was  received  by  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Cisalpine  state  with  a 
firm  persuasion  of  its  propriety,  and 
of  the  real  interest  which  Buona¬ 
parte  took  in  their  prosperity. 

This  address  of  Buonaparte*  to 
the  Cisalpine,  was  accompanied  by 
another  of  the  same  date,  to  the 
Ligurian  republic,  both  of  them 
founded  and  organized  on  his  own 
plans.  In  the  latter  of  these  ad¬ 
dresses,  after  entering  into  a  variety 
of  details  relative  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  republic,  he  proceeds 
to  laybefore  them  his  sentiments  on 
divers  subjects  of  general  import¬ 
ance.  He  ^  warned  them  not  to 
think  it  enough  to  abstain  from  act¬ 
ing  against  religion,  but  to  protect 
conscientious  people  against  those 
who  bore  them  malevolence.  To 
exclude  the  nobles  from  all  public 
functions,  would,  he  explicitly  told 
them  ,  prove  an  intolerable  act  of  in¬ 
justice.  It  would  he  doing  precisely 
what  they  had  done,  and  deservedly 
suffered  for  doing.  Those  only 
among  them  should  be  sentenced  to 
this  exclusion,  who  had  actively  con¬ 
tributed  to  depress  the  people  5  but 
it  w7ere  equally  impolitic  and  ine¬ 
quitable  to  deprive  the  state  of  the 
services  of  those  many  others  that 
might  be  useful  to  it.  He  reminded 
them  that  part  of  the  nobles  were 
the  first  to  encourage  the  people  to 
assert  their  rights.  It  was  unjust, 
therefore,  to  proscribe  them  in  a 
body,  for  the  ill  conduct  of  some, 
or  on  account  of  the  tyranny  they 
had  formerly  exercised  ;  suchindis* 
crimination  would  only  justify  com¬ 
plaints,  and  encrease  the  enemies 
to  the  republic.  Numbers  of  the 
clergy  had  also  declared  themselves 
for  liberty,  and  been  the  first  to 
assort,  thht  the  spirit  of  the  gospel 
was  entirely  democratical  :  but  in¬ 
dividuals. 
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dividuals,  paid  by  the  foes  to  real 
liberty,  had  taken  occasion  of  the  ir¬ 
regularities  of  some  clergymen,  to 
write  against  religion  itself,  and 
thereby  to  excite  the  enmity  of  the 
clergy.  He  warmly  exhorted  them 
to  beware  of  those  men  who  confi- 
tied  patriotism  to  the  circles  to  winch 
they  belonged ;  they  spoke  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  popularity  but  to  inflame, 
and  dealt  continually  in  accusations 
as  if  they  alone  were  men  of  inte¬ 
grity.  He  particularly  admonished 
them  never  to  condemn  without  a 
bearing:  when  furious  speeches  are 
the  most  applauded,  when  exag¬ 
geration  and  rage  are  extolled,  and 
moderation  held  a  crime,  then, 
said  he,  are  people  hastening  to 
ruin.  He  concluded  his  address, 
by  advising  them  seriously  to  for¬ 
bear  all  disputes  and  jealousies, 
while  engaged  in  framing  a  con¬ 
stitution,  if  they  hoped  for  a  stable 
one. 

These  addresses  made  a  profound 
impression  on  the  public  at  large, 
both  in  France  and  Italy  :  they  were 
justly  considered  as  not  only  penned 
for  this  country,  but  also  for  the 
Other,  where  the  maxims  they  in¬ 
culcated  were  not  less  necessary. 
They  were  spoken  of  at  Paris  as 
worthy  of  a  Montesquieu,  and 
greatly  augmented  the  popularity 
of  Buonaparte.  He  was  now  styled 
the  hero  legislator,  fit  alike  to  pre¬ 
side  in  the  councils  of  a  nation,  and 
.to  fight  its  battles. 

But  there  were  numbers,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  dreaded  his  great¬ 
ness,  and  thought  theyperceived,  in 
the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  this 
illustrious  character,  a  motive  to  set 
all  patriots  on  their  guard  against 
its  consequences.  Thus  it  was, 
they  observed,  that  Caesar  became 
by  his  victories  the  idol  of  the  Ro¬ 


mans,  whom  he  finally  enslaved. 
The  attachment  of  the  military  to 
Buonaparte  was  no  less  a  source  of 
alarm  ;  the  readiness  he  had  always 
shewn  to  distinguish  and  to  reward 
merit  in  the  very  lowest  ranks  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  various  instances 
of  this  kind  frequently  cited,  while 
they  endeared  him  to  the  army,  did 
not  fail,  at  the  same  time,  to  excite 
the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of 
such  as  reflected,  how  often  the  li¬ 
berty  of  nations  had  been  subverted 
by  the  favourites  of  armies. 

A  circumstance  that  had  raised 
him  several  enemies,  dangerous  by 
their  abilities  and  influence,  was,  the 
decisive  manner  in  which  he  had, 
in  his  address  to  the  Ligurians,  re¬ 
probated  the  condemnation  of  indi¬ 
viduals  without  hearing  them  in 
their  defence.  This  was  so  pointed 
a  censure  of  the  events  upon  the 
eighteenth  of  Fructidor,  that  it  was 
perceptible  to  all  men.  Those  who 
had  conducted  the  business  of  that 
day,  felt  deeply  the  allusion,  and 
began,  from  this  time,  to  entertain 
apprehensions  that  he  might  be 
meditating  designs  unfavourable  to 
their  own. 

The  royalists  and  aristocrats,  in 
their  discourses  and  publications, 
lost  no  opportunity  of  representing 
him  in  the  most  flattering  colours  5 
hoping  thereby  to  recommend  them¬ 
selves  to  his  notice  and  benevo¬ 
lence  ;  and  should  he  prove  inclined 
to  befriend  their  cause,  to  confirm 
that  inclination  by  their  praises  : 
others  there  were,  who,  considering 
the  precarious  state  of  politics  in 
France,  blamed  him,  as  having  ne¬ 
glected  the  means  of  taking  a  de¬ 
cisive  part,  by  giving  up  the  com¬ 
mand  of  an  army  so  thoroughly  de¬ 
voted  to  him.  The  triumphant  re¬ 
ception  he  met  with  every  where. 
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in  his  way  to  Paris,  did  not  counter¬ 
balance  the  loss  of  the  power  he 
had  so  unwisely  and  unseasonably 
resigned :  he  ought  not,  they  said, 
to  have  forgotten  the  fate  of  Piche- 
gru,  whom  all  his  exploits  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  and  the  conquest  of  Holland, 
had  not  preserved  from  banishment, 
by  the  ruling  party;  and  he  ought 
to  carry  constantly  in  his  recollec¬ 
tion,  that,  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  done  for  the  glory  of  France, 
the  French  still  remembered  that 
he  was  not  a  Frenchman. 

The  deportment  of  Buonaparte, 
on  his  return  to  the  French  capital, 
covered  with  so  much  glory,  be¬ 
spoke  consummate  prudence  and 
discretion,  and  a  well  regulated 
mind.  He  received  the  public  con¬ 
gratulations,  which  he  could  not 
avoid,  with  an  air  of  dignified  sensi¬ 
bility  ;  but  far  from  courting  them, 
like  poor  Monsieur  Neckar  and 
Monsieur  De  la  Fayette,  he  retired 
from  the  public  eye  as  much  as  he 
could,  and  lived  with  his  most  inti* 
mate  companions  and  friends,  in  a 
house  of  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
appearance,  in  an  obscure  quarter  of 
Paris.  That  some  important  change 
had  taken  place  in  the  tone  that  for 
the  present  swayed  the  French  coun¬ 
cils  and  nation  might  have  been 
learnt  from  the  reception  which  was 
given  by  Buonaparte,  to  a  body  of 
Parisians  who  had  acted  a  most  con¬ 
spicuous  part  in  the  earliest  and 
most  tumultuary  stages  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  These  were  no  other  than 
the  fish-women  of  Paris,  “  Les 
f'emvies  de  la  halle ,”  as  they  were 
called  :  who  forced  themselves  into 
his  house,  and  presented  tokens  of 
their  joy  at  lus  glorious  return  to 
Paris.  “  Take  back,  said  the  ge¬ 
neral,  your  nosegays  and  garlands, 
I  do  not  acpept  any  such  homage. 


If  to-morow  you  should  have  *- 
king,  you  would  make  to  him  the 
same  tender  of  respect.”  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  was  the  reply  which  this  de* 
spiser  of  vulgar  homage  made  to 
the  intimation  that  he  was  chosen  a 
member  of  the  national  institute, 
u  Citizen  president,  he  says,  in  3 
letter  to  Camus,  the  votes  of  those 
distinguished  men  who  compose  the 
national  institute  do  me  honour.  I 
am  very  sensible,  that  before  I  am 
their  equal,  I  must  be  a  long  time 
their  scholar.  If  I  knew  of  any  more 
expressive  mode  of  expressing  my 
esteem  for  them,  I  would  adopt  it. 
True  conquests,  which  alone  are  fol¬ 
lowed  by  no  regrets,  are  the  con¬ 
quests  made  over  ignorance.  The 
pursuit,  that  is  of  all  the  most  ho¬ 
nourable,  as  well  as  the  most  useful 
to  nations,  is  to  contribute  to  the 
extension  of  human  knowledge/* 
The  peculiar  interest  which  Buo¬ 
naparte  took  in  the  formation  of  the 
government  of  theLigurian  andCis- 
alpine  republics  had  given  occasion 
to  represent  him  as  much  more  at¬ 
tached  to  Italy  than  to  France;  buj, 
whatever  his  internal  feelings  were, 
i  t  was  acknowledged  that  he  did  jus¬ 
tice  to  both  countries.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  extremely  solicitous  to  place 
those  two  republics  on  a  footing  of 
stability  that  might  completely  se¬ 
cure  their  welfare.  Considering  the, 
Cisalpine  as  the  most  exposed  of  the 
two,  by  its  position,  to  the  attempts 
of  Austria,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  he 
strengthened  it  by  the  addition  of 
the  Valteline,  and  the  territories  of 
Chiavenna  and  Bormio,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  were  desirous  to  be 
united  to  the  new  commonwealth, 
in  preference  to  the  connection  thajt 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  them 
and  the  Grisons,  who  vainly  endea¬ 
voured  to  prevent  this  union. 

In 
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In  consequence  of  the  advice  of 
Buonaparte,  the  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  was  fixed  at  two  hundred 
2nd  forty •  eight  of  whom  composed 
die  council  of  ancients.  The  selec¬ 
tion  of  these  members  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  was  made  with  the  remark¬ 
able  endeavours  of  all  classes  to  share 
in  the  representation.  Their  first 
meeting  was  on  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  179/h  and  it  was  en¬ 
joyed  with  much  exultation  both  by 
them  and  the  public. 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  as¬ 
sembly  was,  to  proclaim  to  the  world 
the  existence  of  the  Cisalpine  re¬ 
public,  and  to  congratulate  the  peo¬ 
ple,  of  the  countries  that  composed 
it,  on  the  obtaining  of  liberty,  after 
so  long  a  period  of  slavery.  Among 
the  particulars  of  this  proclamation, 
it  contained  an  acknowledgement 
of  the  representatives,  that  they 
were  no  other  than  agents  chosen 
by  the  people  to  execute  their  will  ; 
and  that  if  such  a  title  appeared 
to  aristocrats,  oligarchs,  and  despots, 
beneath  their  ridiculous  pride,  to 
them  it  seemed  the  most  honour¬ 
able  of  any  that  a  citizen  could 
aspire  to.  Should  the  welfare  of 
the  public  prove  an  object  of 
difficult  attainment,  with  all  their 
efforts,  they  requested  that  this 
might  not  be  imputed  to  them, 
but  to  the  obstacles  arising  from  a 
long  duration  of  tyranny.  One 
advantage,  at  least,  would  result 
from  the  change  in  their  govern¬ 
ment  :  laws  would  no  longer  be 
the  work  of  the  avarice,  ambition, 
or  caprice,  of  an  arbitrary  indi¬ 
vidual. 

They  declared  the  press  entirely 
freed  from  all  preceding  restraints, 
and  ordered  a  minister  to  be  prose¬ 
cuted  for  having  obstructed  its  free- 
dum.  They  demanded,  at  the  same 


time,  a  formal  decision  of  the  direc¬ 
tory’s  responsibility.  A  plan  was 
proposed  for  the  regulation  of  the 
public  theatres ;  from  whence  it  wasi 
decreed  to  exclude  performers  in  a 
state  of  mutilation,  and  to  prohibit 
in  futurethis  infamouspractice.  But 
that  particular  which  was  most  de- 
serving  of  notice,  in  this  commence¬ 
ment  of  their  legislation,  was  the 
strict  injunction  laid  upon  the  exe¬ 
cutive  power,  and  its  agents  and 
ministers,  carefully  to  specify,  in 
their  orders  and  proclamations,  the 
identical  laws  In  virtue  whereof 
they  were  issued.  This  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  most  judicious  of 
their  enactments,  and  one  that 
ought  to  be  adopted  by  all  legisla¬ 
tures. 

Other  regulations  of  anusefuland 
popular  nature  were  enactea  by  this 
assembly  :  but  the  unanimity  with 
which  its  session  had  been  opened, 
was,  in  a  few  days,  destroyed  by  the 
diversity  of  opinions  that  began  to 
take  place,  among  the  leading  mem¬ 
bers,  on  subjects  that  required  great 
union  and  calmness  of  sentiments. 
This,  however,  could  hardly  be 
avoided  in  a  meeting  made  up  of  in¬ 
dividuals  differing  so  much  from 
each  other  in  their  professions,  and, 
of  course,  not  less  in  their  charac¬ 
ters, andideas  of  things.  There  sub¬ 
sisted  among  them  a  party  of  rigid 
republicans,  who  violently  disap¬ 
proved  of  every  institution  retracing 
the  least  image  of  aristocracy  and 
oligarchy,  and  thought  that  the  coun¬ 
cil  of  ancients  bore  too  strong  a  re¬ 
semblance  of  the  former,  and  that 
the  directory  too  much  approxiroa* 
ted  the  latter.  Hence  the  members 
of  this  description,  in  the  great 
council,  formed  an  opposition  to 
the  directory,  and  the  ministers  ap¬ 
pointed  by  them,  that  occasioned 
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much  discord  anc|  retardment  in 
their  proceedings. 

In  order  to  put  an  end  to  these 
differences,  the  French  directory 
displaced  three  of  the  Cisalpine 
ministry,  whom  they  thought  in¬ 
competent  to  their  stations,  and  re- 
placed  them  with  as  many  French¬ 
men  of  incontestable  abilities,  and 
whose  nomination  they  presumed 
would  be  acceptable  on  that  ac¬ 
count.  The  French  had  several 
reasons  to  keep  a  strict  eye  on  the 
affairs  of  this  republic :  a  conspiracy, 
it  was  said,  had  been  formed,  by 
the  secret  parti zans  of  Austria, 
against  both  the  French  and  the 
Cisalpines.  Journalists,  in  the  pay 
of  that  party,  were  employed  to 
spread  discontent  in  the  public,  and 
to  excite  insurrections  against  the 
state.  A  Venetian,  who  was  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  council  of  ancients,  had 
laid  a ’plan  to  deliver  Mantua  to 
the  Imperialists,  who  were  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  remain  much  longer  in 
peace  with  France.  But  what 
chiefly  offended  the  French,  was, 
the  repugnance  of  the  great  coun¬ 
cil  to  consent  to  a  treaty  of  alliance, 
in  agitation,  between  the  French 
and  the  Cisalpine  republics,  and 
which  the  former  insisted  was  ne¬ 
cessary  to  secure  the  latter  from  the 
hostile  designs  that  were  meditated 
against  it  by  the  enemies  to  both. 

General  Berthier,  who  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  Buonaparte  in  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  army  of  Italy,  was 
busily  occupied  in  the  settlement  of 
this  alliance.  He  formally  demand¬ 
ed  an  accusation  to  be  brought 

O 

against  the  member  of  the  legisla¬ 
ture  concerned  in  the  affair  of  Man¬ 
tua,  and  the  journalists  who  nad 
Written  against  a  connection  with 
France  to  be  arrested,  and  that 
those  members  of  the  councils  who 
*  Vo£.  XL. 
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had  most  violently  opposed  it  should 
be  expelled. 

These  demands  were  contained 
in  a  proclamation  Hated  the  twenty- 
seventh  Ventose,  (seventeenth  of 
March)  1798,  and  in  a  letter  which 
he  addressed  to  the  Cisalpine  di¬ 
rectory  :  they  were,  in  truth,  orders 
which  it  dared  not  disobey.  They 
accelerated  the.  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  alliance,  the  averseness  to 
which  was  very  strong  in  those  Cis- 
alphies  who  were  zealous  fora  total 
independence  of  their  country  on  the 
councils  and  politics  of  France 

By  this  treaty,  the  Cisalpine  re¬ 
public  bound  itself  to  become  a 
party  in  all  the  wars  wherein  the 
French  republic  should  engage,  and 
to  assist  it  with  all  its  means  and 
forces  when  so  required;  but,  in 
case  no  such  requisition  should  be 
made,  it  was  to  remain  in  a  state 
of  neutrality.  France  agreed  to 
furnish  twenty-five  thousand  men 
for  the  defence  and  protection  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  to  be  main¬ 
tained  at  its  expence,  and  com¬ 
manded  by  French  generals,  as  well 
as  its  own  troops.  Half  the  garrisons 
of  Ferrara,  Mantua,  and  Pe  sc  hi  era, 
were  to  consist  of  French  troops. 

These  were  the  principal  articles 
of  this  treaty.  The  others  were  al  ike 
advantageous  to  the  French  5  who, 
in  return,  undertook  to  guarantee 
the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine 
republic  against  all  its  enemies. 

This  treaty  of  alliance  was  ac¬ 
companied  by  another  of  commercfe, 
the  conditions  of  which  were  made 
equally  beneficial  to  both  parties. 
These  treaties  being  reciprocally 
ratified,  Trouve,  a  man  of  abilities, 
was  deputed  ambassador  to  the  Cis¬ 
alpine  republic,  and  had  his  first 
audience,  at  Milan,  upon  the  first 
of  June,  His  reception  was  splen¬ 
ic  x  aid; 
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did  $  and  the  speeches  made  on  this 
occasion,  by  him  and  the  president 
of  the  Cisalpine  directory,  were 
highly  applauded. 

Butnotwithstandingtheseflatter- 
ngappearances  of  a  permanent  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Cisalpine  republic, 
the  envoy  ithadsentto  Vienna  found 
it  useless  to  remain  in  that  capital. 
The  emperor  would  neither  grant 
him  an  audience,  nor  recognize  his 
character.  The  motives  for  this  re¬ 
fusal  were  very  apparent  3  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  daily  arising  in  the  nego- 
ciations  at  Rastadt,  the  imperious 
demands  and  pretensions  of  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  rising  on 
every  concession,  the  alarms  they 
had  occasioned  among  the  German 
princes,  the  discontents  in  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy  at  the  conduct  of  the 
French  :  these,  and  the  mortification 
of  having  received  the  law  from 
them,  at  Campio  Formio,  operated 
a  determination  in  the  court  of  Vi¬ 
enna,  to  try  afresh  its  fortune  in  the 
Reid,  while  Buonaparte  was  absent 
with  the  flower  of  the  republican 
army. 

Exclusive  of  these  dispositions  at 
Vienna,  there  were  causes  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction  in  the  Cisalpine  repub¬ 
lic  itself.  Its  present  constitution 
bad  been  framed  by  Buonaparte, and 

the  oublic  seemed  to  have  content- 
£  v 

edly  acquiesced  in  it :  but  the  French 
directory,  not  thinking  itsufficiently 
subservient  to  its  own,  had  projected 
an  alteration ;  and  its  ambassador, 
Trouve,  was  endeavouring  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  minds  of  the  people  for 
the  changes  that  were  meditated  3 
but  the  constituted  authorities  op¬ 
posed  them  witlr  great  vigour  ;  and 
ordered  the  Cisalpine  envoy  at 
Paris  to  remonstrate  forcibly  against 
the  project  in  agitation,  which  was 
also  resolutely  opposed  by  Lucien 


Buonaparte,  the  general’s  brother, 
a  member  of  the  council  of  five 
hundred.  Lucien  was  out-numbered 
by  the  directorial  party,  and  general 
Lahoz,  the  Cisalpine  envoy,  though 
notedly  patronized  by  general  Buo¬ 
naparte,  was,  in  consequence  of  his 
representations,  ordered  to  leave  Pa- 
ris,and  the  territory  of  the  republic. 

The  papers,  under  the  direction 
of  government,  treated  him,  at  the 
same  time,  with  great  asperity,  and 
gave  the  Cisalpines  to  understand, 
that  the  constitution  to  which  they 
adhered  so  pertinaciously,  was,  at 
best,  but  a  hasty  fabrication  by  ge¬ 
neral  Buonaparte,  put  together  in 
the  midst  of  interruptions,  arising 
from  war  and  politics.  It  could 
only,  therefore,  be  provisional,  and, 
notwithstanding  his  great  abilities, 
required  numerous  emendations. 

This  conduct  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  proved  extremely  offen¬ 
sive  to  the  Cisalpines.  They  dread¬ 
ed  those  changes  which  had  oc¬ 
casioned  so  many  disturbances  in  the 
Helvetic  and  Batavian  common¬ 
wealths,  and  were  necessarily  so  in¬ 
imical  to  domestic  tranquillity.  Ad¬ 
dresses  were  presented,  from  all 
parts,  against  the  intended  altera¬ 
tions  :  they  were  deprecated  in  a 
variety  of  publications  ;  and  in  the 
meetings  of  the  people,  they  strong¬ 
ly  insisted  that  the  present  consti¬ 
tution  should  remain  untouched 

But  the  French  directory, unalter¬ 
ably  bent  on  these  changes,  com¬ 
missioned  general  Brune  to  execute 
them.  His  punctual  and  rigorous 
discharge  of  the  directorial  orders 
in  Switzerland,  pointed  him  out  as 
a  fit  instrument  to  carry  them  into 
execution  in  the  Cisalpine  state. 
He  arrived  at  Milan  about  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  August,  1/9S,  when fhe  fer- 
menution  caused  by  the  apprehend¬ 
ed 
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ed  intentions  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  was  at  its  height,  and  had 
filled  the  public  with  the  deepest 
concern  for  its  possible  conse¬ 
quences. 

The  party  that  favoured  the  in¬ 
novations,  fearing  that  their  antago¬ 
nists  would  proceed  to  an  active 
resistance,  was  preparing  to  use 
force  ;  and  the  French  government, 
suspecting  the  partisans  of  Austria, 
and  that  they  would  be  supported 
by  that  power,  hastened  to  send  re- 
infoi  cements  to  their  troops,  and 
large  supplies  of  ammunition  to 
Mantua,  and  other  places  of 
strength. 

In  the  mean  while,  Trouve,  the 
French  ambassador,  was  concerting 
with  general  Brune,  in  what  man¬ 
ner  to  operate  the  projected  alter¬ 
ations.  As  soon  as  they  thought 
themselves  duly  prepared,  the  am¬ 
bassador  laid  before  the  Cisalpine 
legislature  an  address,  containing 
the  plan  in  agitation,  and  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  executing  it.  He  explicit¬ 
ly  told  them,  that  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  of  their  affairs  was 
ruinous  and  ill-contrived,  their  fi¬ 
nances  were  in  the  worst  order, 
and  their  military  excessively  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  of  no  utility  ;  they 
had  no  republican  institutions,  no 
public  education ;  insubordination 
existed  every  where  with  the  ut¬ 
most  inditference  for  the  public 
good  5  dilapidations  and  irregula¬ 
rities  were  committed  with  impu¬ 
nity,  and  the  republic  was  in  a  state 
of  absolute  anarchy. 

Atter  presenting  them  with  this 
picture  of  their  situation,  the  Fiench 
republic,  he  said,  could  not  behold 
it  without  alarm,  and  had,  through 
him,  expressed  itsearnest  desire  that 
they  would  themselves  provide  a 
remedy  for  those  evils,  of  which 


they  acknowledged  the  reality,  but 
were,  at  the  same  time,  fearful  and 
backward  to  attempt  the  cure. 
He  felt  himself,  therefojre,  obligated 
to  undertake  it  in  their  default,  not 
with  the  least  intent  of  violating 
their  independence,  but  of  placing 
it  on  a  firmer  basis,  by  improving 
their  constitution.  He  then  ob* 
served, that  their  representation  was 
too  numerous  for  the  extent  and 
population  of  the  state :  it  exceed¬ 
ed  in  a  double  proportion  that  of 
the  French  republic.  It  ought, 
in  reason,  therefore,  to  be  diminish¬ 
ed  one  half,  which  would  lessen* 
in  the  same  degree,  the  expences 
of  maintaining  it.  In  consequence 
of  this  reasoning,  he  reduced  the 
representatives  from  two  hundred 
and  forty  to  one  hundred  and 
twenty. 

The  constitutional  act,  he  ob¬ 
served,  being  rather  a  military  than 
a  civil  ordinance,  not  sanctioned  by 
a  formal  acceptance  of  the  nation, 
and  found  defective  in  various  in¬ 
stances,  the  French  government  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  substitute 
another,  founded  on  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  admitting  thesame distri¬ 
bution  of  powers,  but  accompa¬ 
nied  with  more  vigour  and  stability 
in  the  administration. 

The  principal  changes  it  intro¬ 
duced,  were  that  the  right  of  citi¬ 
zenship  was  limited  to  natives,  and 
to  those  only  that  paid  a  st  ated  con¬ 
tribution.  Elections  were  rendered 
less  frequent,  and  more  power  was 
assigned  to  the  directory  i  the  former 
took  place  only  once  in  two  years 
for  the  chusing  of  one-third  of  the 
councils,  and  the  latter  were  re¬ 
duced  to  three  :  they  were,  autho¬ 
rized  to  limit  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  first  to  propose  every 
law :  the  finances  were  at  their 
[I  2]  disposal. 
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disposal,  gnd  they  npminated  all 
officers  in  the  army,  from  a  cap¬ 
tain  upwards  i  on  the  expiration  of 
their  office,  they  'became  perpetual 
members  of  the  council  of  an¬ 
cients  5  their  salaries,  and  those  of 
the  national  deputies,  were  aug¬ 
mented. 

Such  were  the  alterations  exe¬ 
cute?  d  by  general  Le  Brnne  and 
the  ambassador,  Trouve,  upon  the 
fifteenth  Fructidor  (tirst  September 
179S).  They  were  carried  with 
a  high  hand,  and  enforced  by  the 
severest  coercion.  Domiciliary  vi¬ 
sits,  and  the  arrests  of  more  than 
four  hundred  individuals  accompa¬ 
nied  them,  and  terror  was  truly  the 
order  of  the  day  on  winch  they 
were  submitted  to,  with  the  mani¬ 
fest  repugnance  and  indignation  of 
all  classes. 

One. of  the  pretences,  on  which 
the  partisans  of  France  grounded 
these  alterations,  was,  that  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  as 
framed  by  Buonaparte,  was  pre¬ 
cisely  that  of  France  in  1 7 Qo,  which 
had  -been  set  aside  for  its  jacobin 
principles.  But  numbers  of  peo¬ 
ple,  in  France, strongly  disapproved 
this  treatment  of  the  Cisalpines,  as 
authorizing  the  enemies  of  the  re- 
public  to  accuse  the  French  of  pre¬ 
serving  no  respect  for  the  rights  of 
men,  and  of  treating  all  people. 
Connected  with  them,  like  slaves, 
under  the  denomination  of  allies  ; 
erecting  governments  among  them, 
and  subverting  them  at  their  plea¬ 
sure,  in  order,  one  would  think,  io 
accustom  mankind  to  look  upon 
them  as  the  sole  lawgivers  of  so- 
cietv.  Thus  it  was  that  France, 
after  having  so  loudly  proclaimed 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  in  all 
countries,  violated  it  without  the 
least  scruple  of  shame  in  every 


country  that,  fell  under  its  power 
or  influence. 

The  speech  of  Buonaparte’s  bro¬ 
ther,  upon  this  memorable  occa¬ 
sion,  did  him  great  credit  with  the 
impartial  public.  He  explicitly  re¬ 
probated,  in  the  severest  terms,  the 
bad  faith  of  those  who  authorized 
or  countenanced  such  infractions  of 
national  compacts.  He  stigmatized 
the  innovations  in  the  Cisalpine 
constitution,  as  tending, bare-faced- 
ly,  to  abridge  popular  liberty  by 
the  excessive  power  they  conferred 
upon  the  directory,  especially  the 
exclusive  prerogative  of  proposing 
laws.  After  a  variety  of  pertinent 
observations,  he  concluded  by  pre¬ 
dicting,  that  nations,  disgusted,  at 
last,  with  the  vain  and  empty  name 
of  liberty,  which  France  was  in¬ 
cessantly  sounding  in  their  ears,  and 
with  the  constitutions  given  to  them 
on  one  day,  and  taken  from  them 
on  the  morrow,’  would  finally  con¬ 
ceive  a  detestation  for  the  republic, 
and  prefer  their  former  submission 
to  a  sovereign. 

These  changes,  which  were,  in 
the  words  of  the  French  directory 
and  its  partisans,  to  ensure  the  fu¬ 
ture  independence  and  stability  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  were  fol¬ 
lowed,  in  less  than  two  months 
after,  by  other  alterations  equally 
unexpected,  and  surprising  to  the 
political  world.  Trouve,  the  co- 
operator  with  Le  Brnne,  had  not, 
it  seems,  conducted  himself  in  the 
business  of  the  first  of  September, 
entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  di¬ 
rector)/,  Fie  was  for  tins  reason 
recalled,  and  a  member  of  the  late 
convention,  Fauchc,  replaced  him. 
But  neither  did  he  come  up  to  the 
expectations  of  his  constituents, who 
thought  him  too  cordially  connected 
with  the  Cisalpine  directory,  and 

too 
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ton  reaclv  to  coincide  in  some  of 
their  measures,  of  which  they  dis¬ 
approved,  and  for  which  they  had 
determined  to  remove  them  from 
their  places,  together  with  their 
adherents.  General  Bf tihe  Was, 
therefore,  solely  entrusted  with  this 
commission.  The  three  directors 
were  dismissed,  with  several  of  the 
ministry,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  members  of  the  two 
councils. 

They  did  not,  however,  pas¬ 
sively  acquiesce  in  this  treatment. 
They  protested  against  it,  as  a  ma¬ 
nifest  violation  of  their  indepen¬ 
dency, and  made  a  solemn  and  reso¬ 
lute  appeal  to  the  French  directory. 
Their  remonstiances  were  not,  it 
seems,  ineffectual.  In  a  few  days 
the  proceedings  against  them  were 
annulled,  and  both  the  general  and 
the  ambassador  were  summoned  to 
Paris,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
transaction,  and  of  the  situation  of 
things  in  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

This  unsettled  conduct  of  the 
French  government  did  it  essential 
prejudice  in  the  countries  of  which 
that  state  consisted.  Perplexed  with 
commotions,  of  which  they  saw  no 
end,  that  deprived  them  of  domestic 
tranquillity,  and  burthened  them 
with  requisitions  which  they  looked 
upon  as  unreasonable,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  expressed  themselves  highly 
dissatisfied  with  their  condition, 
which, instead  of  being  ameliorated, 
as  they  had  been  promised,  was 
visibly  altered  for  the  worse.  They 
scrupled  not,  openly,  to  declare,  in 
many  places,  that  they  preferred 
the  dominion  of  Austria,  heavy  as 
it  was,  to  that  of  France,  and  would 
gladly  co-operate  in  restoring  it. 

These  dispositions  were  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  march  of  the 
imperial  troops  into  the  Country  of 


the  Grisons,  their  near  neighbours; 
and  by  the  manifesto  published  m 
the  name  of  the  emperor,  wherein 
he  bound  himself  to  act  merely  as 
an  ally  against  the  French,  who 
were  threatening  to  invade  their 
country,  and  revolutionize  their  go¬ 
vernment.  Hoping  that  the  house 
of  Austria,  admonished  by  past  mis¬ 
fortunes,  would  exercise  a  gentler 
sway,  the  people  of  Lombardy  were 
secretly  pleased  at  the  prospect  of 
a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  the 
French,  which  might  eventually,  by 
compelling  these  to  evacuate  the 
countries  they  had  conquered,  de¬ 
liver  them  from  a  people  whom  ex¬ 
perience  had  proved  the  worst  of 
inmates,  and  the  most  oppressive 
and  intolerable  of  conquerors. 

Bv  the  Ligurian  constitution  drawn 
upby  Buonaparte,  the  council  ofjuni- 
ors  was  composed  of  sixty  members; 
that  of  elders,  of  thirty  ;  and  the 
directory  of  five.  The  clergy  and 
the  nobles  were  excluded,  during 
the  first  nine  years,  from  the  direc¬ 
tory  and  the  legislature  :  and,  after 
their  expiration,  the  clergy  was 
only  admissible,  to  the  councils  of 
juniors  :  with  an  exclusion,  how¬ 
ever,  .even  from  this,  to  rectors 
of  parishes,  and  priests  entrusted 
with  official  duties  that  obliged 
t  hem  to  reside  on  a  particular  spot. 
People  of  property,  that  had  emi¬ 
grated,  were  summoned  to  return 
to  Genoa,  within  the  space  of  thir¬ 
ty  days,  if  in  Italy  ;  and  of  three 
months,  if  in  a  foreign  country.. 
Non  observers  of  this  order,  were 
sentenced  to  pay  twenty  per  cent, 
of  their  property,  one-fourth  of 
which  was  appropriated  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  noor,  another  to 
the  expence  of  hospitals,  and  the 
two  remaining  fourths  to  the  use  of 
the  state.  By  this  edict,  nobles 

[  I  3  ]  were 
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were  also  forbidden  to  borrow  mo¬ 
ney  on  their  estates,  for  any  other 
purpose  than  making  payments  to 
the  public  treasury. 

In  other  respects,  Buonaparte 
treated  them  with  lenity.  Num¬ 
bers  of  them,  confined  as  hostages, 
for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of  the 
rest,  were  set  at  liberty,  and  very 
few  of  them  were  detained  in  pri¬ 
son.  Of  the  many  chiefs  of  insur¬ 
rections  that  bad  taken  place,  twenty 
were  selected,  of  whom  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  make  a  public 
example,  as  the  most  guilty  a;:d  ac¬ 
cessary  to  the  outrages  that  had  been 
committed  They  were  shot  and 
a  priest,  their  accomplice,  though, 
out  of  respect  to  his  doth,  reprie¬ 
ved  from  execution,  was  condem¬ 
ned  to  forty  years  imprisonment  in 
irons. 

An  alliance,  offensive  and  defen¬ 
sive,  was  concluded  with  the  Ligu¬ 
rian  republic,  and  a  body  of  their 
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best  military,  chosen  by  Buonaparte, 
were  sent  to  reinforce  the  French 
army  in  Italy.  All  these  arrange¬ 
ments,  which  were  terminated  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  December,  1797* 
proved  very  acceptable  to  the  mass 
of  the  people,  and  those  who  dis¬ 
approved  of  them  were  too  pru¬ 
dent  to  express  their  disapproba¬ 
tion. 

The  Ligurian  republic  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  remain  upon  this  footing 
till  the  period  when  the  alterations 
took  place  in  the  c  isalpine.  The 
French  directory  thought  fit  at  that 
time  to  lessen  the  legislative  body, 
by  expelling  fifteen  members,  who 
were  accused  of  impeding  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  government,  and  of  op¬ 
posing  the  new  order  of  things  : 
and  to  make  other  alterations  in  the 
Ligurian,  in  the  same  spirit,  and 
with  the  same  intent,  that  dictate 
the  innovations  in  the  Cisalpine  re¬ 
public. 
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CHAP.  IX. 


Passive  and  mortifying  Situation  of  the  King  of  Sardinia. — Various  Pre¬ 
ludes  of  a  Revolution  in  his  Dominions. — Insurgents  in  Piedmont  encou¬ 
raged  and  supported  by  the  Genoese . — And  the  French. — Who  seize  the 
Citadelof  Turin. — Thus  seating  themselves  on  the  Throne  of  Sardinia.— 
State  of  Naples. — French  Ambassador  there . — The  Neapolitans  prepare, 
in  Conjunction  with  the  Austrians ,  to  oppose  the  common  Enemy  — The 
French,  on  the  other  Hand,  augment  the  Number  of  their  Forces  at  Rome . 
- — Remonstrations  of  the  French  Ambassador,  against  the  hostile  Prepa¬ 
rations  of  the  Court  of  Naples. — Firmness  of  that  Court. — Fortified  by  a 
Victory  over  the  French  Fleet,  on  the  Coast  of  Egypt. — Other  Consequen¬ 
ces  of  that  great  Achievement. — Insurrection  of  the  People  against  the 
French  Garrison  of  Malta. — Rejoicings  and  Exultations  throughout  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples ,  on  Account  of  Admiral  Nelson's  Victory. — Causes 
ivhich  retarded  the  open  Hostility  of  France  towards  Naples. — The  King 
of  Naples ,  at  the  He  ad  of  his  Army,  marches  into  the  RomanTerritory . — - 
This  made  a  Pretext,  by  the  French, for  seizing  the  Dominions  of  Sardinia. 

* — And  sending  the  Royal  Family ,  with  its  Adherents,  to  the  Island  of 
Sardinia. — Actions  between  the  Neapolitan  and  French  Armies.— Vic¬ 
tories  of  the  latter . 

DURING  these  various  events, 
the  power  exercised  by  the 
French,  overthe  countries  and  states 
conquered  and  organized  on  their 
own  plan,  was  heavily  felt  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia,  whose  dominions, 
standing  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
conquests,  were,  though  not  nomi¬ 
nally,  yet  in  reality  subject  to  them 
much  more  than  to  him.  Their 
requests  were  in  fact  commands 
which  he  did  not  dare  to  disobey, 
and  no  remedy  was  now  left  him, 
but  to  wait  with  patience  and  re¬ 
signation  to  his  fate,  for  some  of 
those  turns  of  fortune,  which  con¬ 
querors  so  seldom  fail  soon  or  late  to 
experience.  In  this  passive  and  mor¬ 
tifying  situation,  he  had  remained 
eyer  since  the  pacification  heliadbeen 


forced  to  conclude  with  them  in  the 
summer  of  1796.  On  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  peace  of  Campio  Formio 
he  was  deprived  of  all  hope  of 
emerging  from  this  state  of  subser¬ 
viency,  which  daily  became  more 
ignominious  and  intolerable.  He 
was  continually  assailed  with  de¬ 
mands  and  requisitions,  which  he 
could  not  refuse,  and  compelled  to 
suffer  indignities  he  had  not  power 
to  resent.  He  was  now  enjoined 
to  allow  #o  refuge  in  his  domini* 
oas  to  French  emigrants  or  exiles, 
on  the  ground,  that,  being  linked 
in  amity  with  France,  it  were 
inconsistent  in  him  to  afford 
the  least  countenance  to  its  ene¬ 
mies,  or  unfaithful  or  refractory  sub¬ 
jects. 

[14] 
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The  king  experienced,  about  this 
time,  a  mortification,  of  which  both 
he  and  his  court  were  deeply  sensi¬ 
ble,  Buonaparte,  on  his  return  to 
France,  passed  through  Turin,  his 
capital,  without  paying  his  respects 
tc  this  unhappy  monarch;  who  felt 
this  neglect  the  more,  that  his  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  general,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  was  remarkably  respectful 
and  generous.* 

His  territories  were  now  become 
a  line  of  march  or  passage  to  the 

X  O 

French  troops,  without  any  other 
formality,  than  to  give  him  notice 
of  the  time  at  which  they  were  to 
be  expected,  of  their  numbers,  and  of 
the  necessaries  thqy  would  need,  and 
which  he  was  to  provide  for  them. 

These  various  circumstances,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  discourses  and  insi¬ 
nuations  of  the  Cisalpines  and  Li¬ 
gurians,  both  under  the  immediate 
influence  and  direction  of  France, 
and  who  openly  spoke  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  revolution  in  his  domi¬ 
nions,  were  sufficient  admonitions, 
that  he  was  to  prepare  for  the  cer¬ 
tain  loss  of  his  crown,  as  soon  as  the 
plan  for  that  purpose  was  brought 
to  maturity. 

In  addition  to  this  alarming  state, 
he  was  compelled,  by  his  necessi¬ 
ties,  to  exact  large  contributions 
from  his  subjects,  and  to  burthen 
them  with  taxes  and  pecuniary  re¬ 
gulations  that  excited  great  discon¬ 
tents,  and  lost  him  in  a  considerable 
degree  their  former  attachment. 
The  agentsof  France  were  not  tardy 
in  availing  themselves  of  his  distres¬ 
ses.  Guinguenc,  the  French  am¬ 
bassador,  had  the  presumption  to 
take  under  the  protection  of  the 
great  nation,  as  he  expressed  him¬ 
self,  the  insurgents  of  Piedmont, 

*The  king  sent  him  some 


and  to  insist  on  their  being  pardoned. 
He  was  seconded  by  general  Brune. 
But  their  joint  remonstrances  could 
not  effect  that  blind  acquiescence 
they  had  expected  from  his  facility 
on  other  occasions  ;  and  he  gave 
them  to  understand,  that  by  the 
treaty  with  France  he  was  ta  re¬ 
main  master  in  his  own  dominions. 

This  insurrection  had  broken  out 
at  Carosio,  a  place  belonging  to  the 
province  of  Piedmont,  but  inclosed 
by  the  territory  of  Genoa.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  deserters  from  the  Ligurian 
troops,  many  of  them  natives  of 
Piedmont,  repaired  to  this  place, 
and  joined  the  insurgents.  As  it 
was  necessary  to  traverse  the  Geno¬ 
ese  territory,  to  arrive  at  Carosio, 
the  king  ordered  his  troops,  in  then* 
march  thither,  to  shew  all  the  re-a¬ 
spect  due  to  the  territory  of  a  friend¬ 
ly  and  independent  power:  but  the 
Genoese  government  would  not 
consent  to  hisjorces  traversing  their 
territory,  though  he  offered  to  make 
full  compensation  for  any  damages 
they  might  commit.  He  alleged, 
at  the  same  time,  his  indubitable 
right,  which  was  that  of  ail  so¬ 
vereigns,  to  claim  a  passage  through 
a  neutral  territory,  to  any  part  of 
his  dominions  lying  within  its  pre¬ 
cincts. 

But  all  his  solicitations  and  re¬ 
monstrances  were  vain.  Actuated 
probably  by  the  French  ambassador 
and  general,  the  Genoese  persisted 
in  their  refusal,  and  accused  the 
king  of  having  violated  their  terri¬ 
tory,  in  ordering  his  troops  to  march 
to  Carosio,  against  the  insurgents. 
They  even  proceeded  to  sequestrate 
all  the  property  belonging  to  him, 
they  could  lay  their,  hands  on, 
drove  his  subjects  out  of  their  coun- 

very  valuable  present*. 
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try,  arrested  his  agents  and  even  his 
envoy  to  the  republic. 

The  Genoese  would  not,  in  all 
likelihood,  have  gone  such  lengths, 
had  they  not  been  instigated  by  the 
secret  intrigues  of  France.  Assisted 
in  this  open  manner,  the  insurgents 
atCarosio  increased  in  numbers  and 
boldness :  they  intercepted  the  com¬ 
munication  with  Piedmont,  and 
seized  all  the  articles  of  trade  and  of 
sustenance  on  their  way  thither. 
Hostilities  were  at  the  same  time 
committed  by  the  Ligurians,  and 
the  king  found  himself,  much  against 
his  will,  involved  in  a  contest,  which 
he  foresaw  would  terminate  greatly 
to  his  detriment,  through  the  clan¬ 
destine  practices  of  the  party  among 
his  own  people,  that  favoured 
French  principles,  and  who  were, 
privately  encouraged  by  the  open 
and  concealed  agents  of  Fiance,  to 
propagate  them  fearlessly,  as  they 
might  depend  on  being  supported 
and  screened  from  punishment. 

Whether  it  proceeded  from  the 
long-standing  enmity  between  the 
two  governments  of  Piedmont  and 
Genoa,  the  instigation  of  the  agents 
of  France,  or  the  high  spirit  natu¬ 
rally  accruing  to  a  people  on  their 
emancipation  from  a  real  or  ima¬ 
ginary  bondage,  the  representatives 
of  the  Ligurian  commonwealth,  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  well  known  disposi¬ 
tion  of  their  constituents,  took  up 
this  business,  with  uncommon  fer¬ 
vour,  and  plainly  gave  the  king  of 
Sardinia  to  understand,  that  they 
would  espouse  the  cause  of  the  in¬ 
surgents  as  far  as  circumstances 
would  permit  them.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  by  the  Ligurian  di¬ 
rectory,  on  the  tenth  of  June, 
wherein  they  signified,  in  the  most 
inflammatory  terms,  their  indigna¬ 
tion  at  the  averseness  of  the  court  of 


Turin  to  listen  to  their  supplications 
for  an  amnesty  to  the  insurgents, 
and  their  determination  to  take  hos¬ 
tile  measures  in  their  fullest  extent. 

The  inveteracy  ot  the  Genoese 
to  the  house  of  Savoy,  broke  out 
upon  this  occasion  with  remarkable 
violence  in  both  the  councils.  In 
that  of  the  ancients,  the  king  of  Sar¬ 
dinia  was  stigmatized  with  the  ap¬ 
pellation  of  the  little  tyrant  of  the 
Alps  5  and  every  odious  insinuation 
was  brought  forward  to  exasperate 
the  public  against  the  court  of  Tu¬ 
rin. 

What  principally  animated  them, 
was  the  certainty  of  being  tho¬ 
roughly  supported  by  France  in  the 
exertions  they  were  preparing  to 
make  against  that  enfeebled  power, 
and  the  strong  expectation  now  cur¬ 
rent  every  where,  that  the  fate  of 
that  unfortunate  monarch  was  al¬ 
ready  decided  in  the  councils  of  the 
French  directory.  That  expecta¬ 
tion  was  well  founded.  The  insur¬ 
rection  of  the  malcontents  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  at  Caros io,  was  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  if  not  directly  insti¬ 
gated  by  France,  occasioned  by  the 
revolutionary  principles  dissemi¬ 
nated  in  all  places  by  its  emissaries, 
under  the  strongest  assurances  of  be- 
ing  effectually  seconded,  held  out  to 
those  who  adopted  and  acted  upon 
them.  These  assurances  were  punc¬ 
tually  fulfilled.  The  French  envoy, 
at  the  court  of  Turin,  formally  in¬ 
terposed  in  behalf  of  the  insurgents, 
for  whom  he  demanded,  in  the  name 
ol  the  French  directory,  an  absolute 
oblivion  of  the  past,  on  condition  of 
laying  down  their  arms.  This  in¬ 
terposition  was,  for  some  time,  re? 
sis  ted  5  but  the  Sardinian  ministry, 
conscious  of  the  impracticability  of 
any  effectual  opposition  to  France, 
judged  it  safest  to  comply  with  its 
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Requisition.  This  did  not,  however, 
satisfy  the  French  directory.  Irri¬ 
tated  at  the  delay  and  repugnance 
to  comply  with  its  mediation,  or 
glad  probably  of  suchanoccasion  to 
execute  the  projects  resolved  upon, 
jt  required  the  immediate  cession  of 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  as  a  security 
for  the  conciliatory  dispositions  of 
that  court,  and  its  strict  performance 
of  the  promises  made  to  the  insur¬ 
gents.  This  cession  was  agreed  to 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  1798, 
and  a  body  of  French  troops  took 
possession  of  the  citadel  on  the  third 
of  July  ensuing. 

In  this  manner  was  a  decisive 
blow  given  to  the  power  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
His  troops  had,  during  the  hostili¬ 
ties  with  the  Ligurian  republic,  ob¬ 
tained  so  many  advantages,  and  dis¬ 
played  so  much  courage  and  mili¬ 
tary  skill,  that,  at  the  period  when 
the  king  was  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  compulsory  solicitations  of  the 
French  ambassador,  and  agree  to  the 
terms  of  peace  imposed  upon  him 
between  the  insurgents  and  the  Li- 
gcrians,  he  was  master  of  seven¬ 
teen  places  large  and  small,  belong¬ 
ing  to  these,  and  would,  in  all  like¬ 
lihood,  had  hostilities  continued, 
have  reduced  them  to  the  greatest 
distress. 

By  takingposSession  of  thecitadel 
of  Turin,  the  French  might  be  said 
to  have  seated  themselves  o$J  the 
throne  of  Sardinia.  It  was  esteemed 
the  masterpiece  of  the  celebrated 
Vauban,  the  greatest  engineer  of 
the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  It  had 
proved  the  bulwark  of  Piedmont, 
in  the  war  for  the  Spanish  succes¬ 
sion,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century.  It  had  stood,  in  1706,  that 
famous  siege,  which,  by  its  length 
and  obstinacy,  enabled  Victor  Ama- 
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dens,  and  prince  Eugene,  to  come 
in  time  to  its  relief,  and  to  gain  that 
great  victory,  under  its  walls,  over 
the  vast  army  that  besieged  it, 
which  totally  frustrated  the  designs 
of  the  French,  and  expelled  them 
from  Italy. 

The  cession  of  this  fortress,  long 
reputed  impregnable,  but  through 
treacher)r,  accident,  or  famine,  put 
the  king  of  Sardinia  wholly  into 
the  hands  of  the  French.  He  was 
now  become  their  prisoner  in  every 
respect.  He  was  guarded  at  eight, 
and  his,  very  personal  movements 
were  continually  under  their  watch 
and  cognizance. 

In  consequence  of  the  forcible 
restraints  laid  upon  him  by  so  grie¬ 
vous  a  situation,  he  became  wholly 
passive  in  whatever  related  to  the 
French  and  their  adherents.  They 
compelled  him  to  rescind  all  those 
proceedings  at  law  instituted  against 
the  framers  of  plots  and  insur- 
rectionsagainst  his  authority,  and  to 
model  his  government,  entirely  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  will  and  concep¬ 
tions.  They  loaded  his  ministers 
and  officers,  civil  and  military,  with 
accusations,  false  or  exaggerated, 
and  insisted  on  their  dismission  from 
office  and  employment,  and  banish¬ 
ment  from  the  court  and  capital. 
They  forced  him  to  reduce  his  army 
to  the  lowest  establishment,  and  to 
deliver  up  the  most  important  places 
he  had  taken  from  the  Genoese.  Ia 
this  manner  did  the  French,  under 
the  denomination  of  friends  and  al¬ 
lies,  station  themselves  in  the  heart 
of  his  dominions,  and  govern  them 
with  absolute  sway.  Exclusive  of 
the  citadel  of  Turin,  they  were 
masters  of  several  of  the  strongest 
towns  and  fortresses  in  his  domi¬ 
nions.  Thu  sit  was,  that  for  having 
refused,  through  unseasonable  jea¬ 
lousy, 
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lousy,  to  entrust  some  of  his  forti¬ 
fied  places  to  the  Imperial  generals, 
by  whose  experience  and  bravery 
they  might  have  effectually  stopped 
the  progressof the  French, and  pro¬ 
bably  saved  Italy,  this  ill  advised 
monarch  was  finally  constrained  to 
put  his  very  capital,  the  strongest  of 
all,  into  their  hands,  and  thereby 
to  give  up  in  fact  the  sovereignty  of 
his  dominions. 

While  the  north  of  Italy  was  thus 
experiencing  the  consequences  of 
its  subjection  to  the  French,  they 
were  sol  ici  tously  prepari ng  the  means 
of  extending  their  conquests  to  the 
south,  though  strongly  professing 
themselves  averse  to  aggressive  mea¬ 
sures,  and  only  desirous  to  procure 
their  own  security. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  so  fre¬ 
quently  called  the  paradise  of  Italy, 
had  hitherto,  by  its  distance  from 
France,  been  considered  as  placed 
out  of  the  reach  of  revolutionary 
measures.  Connected,  however, 
by  matrimonial  ties,  writh  the  house 
of  Austria,  it  had, in  the  campaign  of 
1 796)  assisted  it  with  troops  and 
money,  till,  compelled  by  the  suc¬ 
cesses  of  Buonaparte,  to  withdraw 
them,  and  conclude  a  treaty  of 
peace  and  neutrality.  The  paci¬ 
fication  of  Campo  Formio,  in  which 
one  of  . its  ministers,  the  marquis  de 
Gallo,  took  an  active  and  success¬ 
ful  share,  seemed  to  have  removed 
its  apprehensions  of  being  again  in¬ 
volved  in  a  contest  with  France. 
But  the  situation  of  affairs  appeared 
every  where  so  precarious,  that  the 
Neapolitan  ministry  judged  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  prepare  for  the  worst  that 
might  happen,  especially  as  the  dis¬ 
putes  between  France  and  Rome, 
though  settled  in  appearance,  by  the 
treaty  ofTolentino,  had  left  a  spirit 
of  innovation  among  the  people  of 


the  ecclesiastical  states,  the  city 
of  Rome  in  particular,  that  fore¬ 
boded  disturbances  of  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  nature,  and  of  which  the 
French  would  probably  avail  them¬ 
selves,  as  they  had  done  elsewhere. 
In  this  case  they  would  become  such 
near  and  dangerous  neighbours, 
that  altercations  with  them  would 
hardly  be  avoidable. 

On  thispresumption,which  events 
justified>  an  edict  was  published  at 
Naples,  granting  a  pardon  to  all 
deserters  from  the  Neapolitan  ar¬ 
mies,  on  condition  of  their  imme¬ 
diately  returning  to  their  colours. 
This  was  done  with  the  double 
view  of  recruiting  the  army,  and  of 
withdrawing  a  number  of  Neapoli* 
tans  from  the  Cisalpine  service, 
wherein  they  might  imbibe  repub¬ 
lican  notions. 

Theseprecautionsweretakendur- 
ing  the  two  last  months  of  I797.The 
revolution  that  happened  in  Rome 
the  following  months  raised  such  an 
alarm  in  the  councils  of  Naples,  that 
thirty  thousand  of  its  troops  were  sta¬ 
tioned  on  the  frontiers ;  and  the  roads 
from  the  Roman  territories  were  fur¬ 
nished  with  cannon  as  if  an  invasion 
was  expected  from  that  quarter. 

Un willing  to  create  fresh  causes 
of  terror  in  a  power,  which,  though 
not  formidable  in  itself,  might  be 
rendered  so  by  the  junction  of 
others,  the  directory  appointed  an 
ambassador  to  the  Neapolitan  mon¬ 
arch,  with  instructions  to  impress 
him  with  the  persuasion,  that  the 
politics  of  France  respecting  him, 
were  friendly  and  pacific. 

The  person  chosen  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  was  Garrat,  a  man  of  capacity 
and  learning,  who  had  been  one 
of  the  convention  that  converted 
France  into  a  republic,  in  179& 
In  his  first  audience,  which  was  on 
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the  eighth  of  May,  IV9S,  he  ad¬ 
dressed  the  king  in  a  speech  replete 
with  eloquence  and  virtuous  senti¬ 
ments.-  But  the  insincerity  of  the 
professions  of  amity  and  good  will* 
§0  elegantly  expressed  by  its  minis¬ 
ters  to  foreign  princes#  was  too 
much  suspected  in  the  mouth  of  Gar- 
rat,a  violent  republican, to  make  any 
Impression  in  favour  of  the  directory . 
The  consciousness  of  the  mortiftca- 
,  lion  his  presence  occasioned  to  the 
queen  of  Naples,  sister  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  Antoinette,  consort  to 
Lewis  XVI.  induced  him  shortly  to 
renounce  his  embassy,  after  having 
tainly  tried  to  palliate  the  enormi¬ 
ties  of  the  revolution* 

In  the  mean  time#  the  disturb¬ 
ances  in  the  country  of  the  Orisons# 
that  followed,  and  were  caused  by 
the  revolution  in  Switzerland,  had 
entirely  altered  the  situation  of 
things  between  France  and  Austria. 
As  it  was  not  expected  that  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  acquiesce  peaceably  in  a 
change  so  materially  detrimental  to 
its  interest#  as  the  union  of  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  body  with  the  French  repub¬ 
lic#  so  it  was  not  doubted  but  the 
favourable  opportunity  of  assuming 
the  protection  of  the  Grisons  on 
their  own  consent  and  invitation, 
against  the  projected  usurpations 
of  France,  would  be  readily  em¬ 
braced  by  the  court  of  Vienna.  As 
the  French#  on  the  other  hand, 
would  not  desist  from  their  preten¬ 
sions,  a  renewal  of  hostilities  was 
evidently  unavoidable  :  in  which 
case  the  intimate  connection  subsist¬ 
ing  between  Naples  and  Vienna 
Would  necessarily  induce  them  to 
make  a  common  cause  against  that 
formidable  enemy. 

Such  being  the  relative  situation 
of  those  two  courts,  that  oi  Naples 
immediately  proceeded#  on  the 


prospect  of  what  must  shortly  hap* 
pen,  to  make  as  large  additions  to 
its  army#*  and  to  raise  as  consider¬ 
able  supplies  of  money  as  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  procured  by  aH  the  means 
and  exertions  it  was  able  to  resort 
to,  in  acrisis  which  it  looked  upon  as 
infallibly  decisive  of  its  future  des¬ 
tiny* 

Nevertheless  all  due  Cafe  was 
taken  to  obviate  complaints  on  the 
part  of  France.  Proclamations 
were  issued,  enjoining  the  Neapoli¬ 
tans  to  consider  the  French  as  their 
friends#  and  to  treat  them  as  such, 
and  particularly  to  avoid  all-  occa¬ 
sions  of  auarrel  and  altercation  be- 

x 

tween  individuals  of  the  two  na¬ 
tions,  as  tending  so  usually  to  more 
serious  feuds. 

It  was  remarkable#  that  on  the 
present  emergency,  the  church  was 
called  upon,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  supply  the  necessities  of  the  state. 
An  enumeration  was  made  of  all 
the  convents#  both  of  men  and  wo¬ 
men,  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  their 
possessions  and  revenues#  and  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  these  they  were  assessed 
the  maintenance  of  a  soldier  for 
every  five  conventuals.  Clergy¬ 
men#  possessing  benefices  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  ducats  yearly#  were  each 
charged  with  the  expence  of  a 
man.  The  danger,  to  which  they 
felt  their  professions  exposed,  recon¬ 
ciled  the  clergy  and  the  monastic 
orders  to  this  tax,  to  which  proba-- 
biy  they  would  not  otherwise  have 
submitted.  These  assessments  main¬ 
tained,  it  was  said,  twelve  thousand 
men.  7  he  barons  of  the  realm 
were#  in  like  manner,  required  to 
raise  and  pay  a  considerable  body  of 
cavalry.  In  order,  at  the  same 
time,  to  provide  sufficient  numbers 
for  the  laive  armv  that  was  to  be 
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set  on  foot,  every  fifth  man,  able  to 
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bear  arms,  was  enrolled  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  The  ways  and  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  find  money  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  these  numerous  forces, 
were  very  productive.  The  requi¬ 
sition  upon  plate  alone  produced 
near  fifty  millions  of  ducats. 

In  the  midst  of  these  vast  prepa¬ 
rations,  the  terror  inspired  by  the 
proximity  of  th.e  French  armies, 
still  carriedinvincible  influence  over 
the  Neapolitan  councils.  Garrat, 
the  French  ambassador,  had,  before 
his  departure,  demanded  the  libera* 
tion  from  confinement  of  all  indi¬ 
viduals  detained  for  their  political 
opinions,  whom  he  styled  theunfor- 
tunate  friends  of  France,  making  it 
a  .condition  of  its  amity,  and  of  its 
guaranteeing  Naples  against  any  at¬ 
tempts  from  the  Italian  republic. 

The  court  was  highly  irritated  at 
this  demand. 3  but,  after  a  multipli¬ 
city  of  fruitless  endeavours  to  elude 
it,  was  obliged  to  comply,  The 
number  of  individuals  set  at  liberty 
through  this  interference  of  France, 
was  not  so  considerable  as  to  endan¬ 
ger  the  state;  but  they  were  per¬ 
sons  of  noted  character  and  intre¬ 
pidity.  In  that  light  their  release 
from  prison  was  viewed  as  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  highly  injurious  to  the 
court,  on  account  of  the  liberties 
they  would  take  in  exposing  its  con¬ 
duct  to  them  as  oppressive  and  ini¬ 
quitous,  and  of  their  endeavours  to 
induce  people  to  shake  off  ,the  yoke 
of  a  government  that  exercised  such 
tyranny,  and  to  use  their  efforts  for 
the  obtaining  another  more  equi¬ 
table  and  free. 

Thus  it  was  clear,  that  without  a 
dose  alliance  with  Austria,  the  re¬ 
volutionary  opinions,  daily  gaining 
ground  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
chiefly  in  the  capital,  would,  after 
spreading  through  all  classes,  excite 


commotions  that  might  prove  Anally 
too  strong  to  be  resisted.  It  was  re^ 
solved,  therefore,  to  arm  the  royal 
authority  with  all  the  power  that 
could  be  collected  at  heme,  and 
with  all  the  strength  that  could  be 
derived  from  a  potent  ally  abroad* 
interested,  from  motives  no  less  co¬ 
gent  than  its  own,  to  arrest  the  pro?* 
gross  of  a  party  that  seemed  deter¬ 
mined  to  stop  at  no  thing  for  the  com¬ 
passing  of  its  ends  ;  and  without  -the 
total  extermination  of  which  no  mo¬ 
narch  could  be  safe  on  his  throne. 

Under  this  conviction,  the  court 
of  Naples  saw  no  other  method  of 
securing  its  existence,  than  by  re¬ 
newing,  without  farth.er  delay,  its 
alliance  with  Austria,  which  now 
stood,  though  with  more  extensive 
means  of  defence,  much  in  a  simi¬ 
lar  situation.  The  French  govern* 
men,  not  ignorant  of  the  secret  inr 
fentions  of  both  these  powers,  and 
hoping  to  strike  with  fresh  terror 
that  which  it  deemed  most  suscep¬ 
tible  of  fear,  and  thereby  to  pre¬ 
vent  his  juncion  with  the  other* 
gave  formal  notice  to  the  Neapoli¬ 
tan  ministry,  that  it  expected  a 
punctual  observance  of  that  article 
of  the  treaty  subsisting  between 
them,  by  which  only  four  English 
ships  .of  war  were  admissible  at  a 
time  into  any  or  all  its  harbours  % 
without  which  restriction  the  Eng¬ 
lish  might  fill  with  their  ships  of 
war  all  the  ports  of  Naples  and 
Sicily. 

But  the  Neapolitan  ministry  had 
now  resolved  to  listen  neither  to  its 
threats  nor  promises.  It  was  too 
deeply  alarmed  at  the  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Buonaparte, 
the  destination  of  which  was  not 
yet  ascertained,  but  who  had  seized 
on  Malta,  and  was  thought  to  me? 
nace  other  islands.  Little  confix 
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ding  in  the  good  faith  ofthe  French, 
it  did  not  think  itself  bound  in  pru¬ 
dence  to  conform  literally  to  the 
words  of  a  treaty,  while  France,  by 
daily  extending  its  acquisitions  un¬ 
der  insidious  pretences,  was  break¬ 
ing  through  the  spirit  of  all  treaties, 
and  authorising  all  states  to  consult 
their  security  and  defence  by  all  the 
xneans  they  could  possibly  devise. 

In  the  mean- while,  the  French 
were  augmenting  the  number  of 
their  forces  at  Rome,  and  evidently 
making  preparations  for  hostile 
measures  3  which  report  concurred 
from  all  quarters  to  direct  against 
Naples.  It  was  time,  therefore,  to 
jnake  counter-preparations,  though 
at  the  expence  of  incurring  their 
displeasure.  Additional  levies  of 
men  were  made,  and  every  measure 
taken  to  put  the  kingdom  in  a  pos¬ 
ture  of  defence. 

Heavy  complaints,  as  it  had  been 
foreseen,  were  laid  before  the  Nea¬ 
politan  ministry,  which  was  mena¬ 
ced  with  the  severest  resentment  of 
France,  at  this  manifestation  of  in¬ 
imical  designs.  It  was  explicitly 
warned  not  to  place  too  much  de¬ 
pendence  on  a  power  so  distant  as 
Austria,  and  to  recollect  what  forces 
France  had  at  Rome,  and  how  soon 
they  could  be  at  Naples  before  it 
could  possibly  receive  assistance 
from  abroad.  It  was  reminded  at 
the  same  time,  of  the  numbers  of 
malcontents  that  would  join  the 
French  on  their  arrival,  and  with 
what  a  spirit  of  revenge  they  were 
animated  for  the  severities  that  had 
been  exercised  upon  them. 

These  threatening  remonstrances 
did  not  however  produce  the  ef¬ 
fect  intended.  The  court,  on  the 
contrary,  apprehending  the  in¬ 
trigues  of  those  whom  it  had  freed 
from  confinement,  through  the  in¬ 


terference  of  Garrat,  remanded 
them  to  prison,  and  menaced  with 
the  like  treatment  every  person  that 
should  endeavour  to  stir  up  discon¬ 
tent  or  sedition,  or  profess^  himself 
an  abettor  of  the  French  or  of  their 
principles. 

The  aspect  of  affairs  began, atthis 
period,  to  prove  less  favourable  to 
this  restless  nation.  A  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  emperor  and 
the  king  of  Naples,  by  which  the 
latter  was  to  be  aided  with  a  power- 
ful  army.  The  former  occupied  the 
countries  adjacent  to  Switzerland, 
with  numerous  forces,  and  his  reso¬ 
lution  was  avowedly  taken  to  assist 
the  Orisons  against  the  well  known 
projects  of  the  French,  who  had  fail¬ 
ed  in  their  endeavours  to  prevail  up¬ 
on  that  people  to  join  them,  and  ad¬ 
mit  a  French  army  into  their  coun¬ 
try,  notwithstanding  the  intrigues 
and  the  menaces  of  the  directory. 

Irritated  at  the  firmness  with 
which  the  court  of  Naples  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  arm  in  its  own  defence, 
and  to  suppress  the  malcontents  in 
its  dominions,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  filled  ail  the  papers  in  its  pay 
with  complaints  and  denunciations 
of  its  vengeance.  La  Combe  St. 
Michael,  the  ambassador  appointed 
in  the  room  of  Garrat,  was  ordered 
to  insist  in  the  most  positive  terms 
on  its  desisting  from  the  hostile 
measures  it.  had  taken,  and  laying 
aside  the  warlike  appearance  it  had 
assumed,  under  pain  of  incurring 
the  utmost  indignation  of  France, 
and  experiencing  the  consequences 
that  would  follow. 

It  was  now  verging  towards  the 
closeof  September,  and  Europe  was 
filed  with  the  news  of  a  decisive  vic¬ 
tory  obtained  by  an  English  feet, 
under  admiral  Nelson,  over  a  French 
feet,  on  the  coast  of  Egypt.  The 
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effects  produced  every  where,  by 
this  great  event  (as  will,  by  and 
by,  appear),  were  astonishing. — 
The  submissive  and  adulatory  style, 
which  the  dread  of  the  French-had 
so  widely  spread,  vanished  at  once 
from  both  speech  and  writing,  and 
people  boldly  expressed  their  real 
sentiments.  In  Italy  especially, 
the  rancour  excited  by  their  disre¬ 
spect  to  religion,  rouzed  the  multi¬ 
tude  in  almost  every  part  of  that 
spacious  country,  and  plainly  proved 
that  fear  alone  had  hitherto  pre¬ 
vented  men  from  manifesting  the 
abhorrence  in  which  they  held 
them.  In  all  those  places  which 
were  not  kept  in  awe,  bythe  imme¬ 
diate  terror  of  their  arms  and  pre¬ 
sence,  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  inve¬ 
teracy  started  up,  that  united  all 
classes  in  a  determination  to  co¬ 
operate  in  their  expulsion. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
had  hitherto  remained  unattempt¬ 
ed,  and  now  hoped  that  all  dangers 
of  this  nature  were  at  an  end,  tes¬ 
tified  the  loudest  joy  at  this  deliver¬ 
ance,  and  the  most  zealous  readi¬ 
ness  to  second  the  enemies  of  the 
French,  in  driving  them  out  of  Italy. 

It  was  not  only  for  the  insults  they 
were  guilty  of  to  the  religion  of  the 
country,  but  for  their  insupportable 
haughtiness,  that  all  degrees  so  ana- 
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nimous^y  concurred  in  viewing  them 
with  malevolence.  Among  other 
instances  of  tyrannical  pride,  gene¬ 
ral  Macdonald,  who  commanded  at 
Rome,  had  lately  deposed  the  con¬ 
suls  of  that  republic,  and  substitu¬ 
ted  others  in  their  places  :  the  pro¬ 
claim5  ion  issued  upon  this  occasion, 
concluded  with  these  remarkable 
words  :  “  Such  is  the  will  of  the 
great  nation, and  it  mustbe  obeyed.” 
Such  arrogance  and  pretensions 
could  not  fail  to  expose  them  to 
general  odiun  • 
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The  people  of  Malta  were  the 
first  to  set  the  example  of  an  insur¬ 
rection  against  them.  Buonaparte, 
on  his  departure,  had  left  a  garrison 
of  about  three  thousand  men,  in  that 
island.  They  remained  some  time  at 
peace  with  the  inhabitants  ;  but  pro¬ 
ceeded  gradually  to  make  so  many 
requisitions,  particularly  of  the  plate 
belonging  to  the  churchesand  hospi¬ 
tals,  that  a  universal  rising  took 
placeon  the  twenty-sixth  of  August: 
the  people,  whose  patience  was  ex¬ 
hausted  by  their  insolence  and  their 
extortions,  attacked  them  with  such 
fury,  that  they  were  obliged  to  take 
refuge  in  the  forts,  where  the  inha¬ 
bitants  kept  them  closely  confined. 
The  French  government  attribu- 
ted  this  insurrection  to  the  court  of 
Naples,  as  it  did  every  occurrence 
in  Italy  unfavourable  to  them. 

But  the  Neapolitan  ministry,  no 
longer  intimidated  by  the  continual 
effusions  of  anger  proceeding  from 
the  directory,  continued  its  opera¬ 
tions  with  the  utmost  vigour.  It 
placed  general  Provere,  who  had 
so  much  signalized  himself  in  the 
campaigns  against  Buonaparte,  at 
the  head  of  the  army,  which  was 
kept  in  a  continual  state  of  exer¬ 
cise,  and  officered  by  as  many  ex¬ 
pert  individuals  as  could  be  pro¬ 
cured,  and  to  whom  the  greatest 
encouragement  was  given. 

O  O  ^ 

j  t  was  with  reason  that  the  king 
of  Naples  made  all  these  prepara¬ 
tions.  The  wrath  of  the  French  was 
kindled  to  the  highest  pitch,  at  the 
unfeignedexultationhe  had,  in  com¬ 
mon  with  his  people,  displayed  at 
the  success  of  theEnglish.  He  had 
gone  out  to  sea  to  meet  admiral 
Nelson,  and  had  received  him  with 
undissembled  joy.  His  victory  over 
the  French,  and  the  destruction  of 
their  licet,  wu'e  celebrated  at  Na¬ 
ples,  as  triumphs  in  which  the  whole 
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kingdom  was  deeply  interested  : 
the  English  cockade  was  worn  by 
multitudes,  who  expressed,  without 
disguise,  their  confidence,  that  the 
time  was  come  for  the  utter  down- 
fal  of  the  French, 

These,  however,  held  the  Neapo¬ 
litans,  and  their  attempts  to  form 
an  army  capable  of  facing  them,  in 
absolute  derision.  The  troops  they 
had  at  Rome,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy,  were,  in  their  opi¬ 
nion,  fully  sufficient  to  crush  all  the 
efforts  of  the  emperor  and  the  king 
of  Naples.  What,  through  the  pu¬ 
sillanimity  produced  by  bigotry,  or 
by  a  long  subjection  to  strangers, 
they  looked  upon  the  natives  of  his 
dominions  as  lost  to  all  national  spi¬ 
rit,  and  wholly  unfit  for  soldiers. 
The  only  men  among  them  to  be 
relied  upon  were  those  who  had 
imbibed  republican  principles,  and 
these  were  the  declared  enemies  to 
his  government.  As  to  the  emperor, 
his  armies,  when  composed  of  the 
bravest  veterans,  had  been  invari¬ 
ably  defeated,  and  were  now  so 
thoroughly  destroyed,  that  they 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  new 
levies  forced  from  their  homes  into 
the  service  5  and  the  majority  were 
well  known  to  fight  against  the 
French,  much  against  their  own 
inclinations. 

These  notions  being  partly  true, 
though  greatly  exaggerated  by  the 
French,  prevented  them  from  being 
dispirited  at  the  disasters  that  had  be¬ 
fallen  them  at  sea,  and  kept  up  their 
hopes  of  beingableshortly  to  balance 
them  by  successes  at  land.  In  the 
mean  win  e,  their  ambassador  atNa- 
ples,  on  his  arrival,  which  was  the 
middle  of  October,  endeavoured,  in 
the  speech  he  made  to  the  king  at 
his  first  audience,  to  inculcate  the 
Necessity  of  his  preserving  the  good¬ 
will  of  France  :  buFthat  prince  was 


convinced  that  his  real  interest  re¬ 
quired  him  tn  take  a  decided  part 
against  it.  His  army  was  becoming 
numerous  and  well  disciplined, 
amounting  to  fourscore  thousand 
men,  one-fourth  cavalry,  and  sup¬ 
plied  with  a  number  of  good  offi¬ 
cers,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  now 
general  Mack,  sent  from  Germany 
at  the  king’s  request. 

In  expectation  of  having  the  em¬ 
peror  toencounter,  and  that,  assisted 
by  the  treasures  of  England,  he 
would  bring  immense  forces  into 
the  field,  the  directory,  though  full 
of  boasts,  was  extremely  solicitous  t.> 
obviate  the  accession  of  auxiliaries 
to  him,  that  might  necessitate  the 
division  of  the  strength  they  pos¬ 
sessed  in  Italy,  and  which  they  were 
desirous  to  employ  wholly  against 
him.  They  knew,  that  were  he  to 
be  successful  in  the  attempt  he  was 
meditating,  their  footing  in  Italy 
would  be  lost,  and  he  would  reco¬ 
ver  all  they  had  taken.  This  would 
at  once  give  a  final  blow  to  their  re¬ 
volutionary  establishments  and  de¬ 
signs  in  that  quarter.  The  navies 
of  England  and  of  Russia,  already 
in  possession  of  the  Mediterranean, 
would  quickly  master  every  island 
in  that  sea,  and  shut  them  out  from 
the  trade  and  navigation  to  the  Le¬ 
vant,  so  prodigious  a  source  of 
wealth  to  Franee.  It  was  incum 
bent,  therefore,  upon  them,  from 
every  motive,  to  collect  all  the 
force  they  could  possibly  procure 
for  so  decisive  a  contest,  and  care¬ 
fully  to  avoid  the  giving  any  provo¬ 
cation  that  might  occasion  a  diver- 
sion  in  his  favour. 

Thiswas  the  real  motive  that  re¬ 
strained  them  from  indulging  their 
rancour  at  the  court  of  Naples,  for 
the  manifestationsof  its  good  wishes 
to  their  enemies,  though  they  strove 
to  cloak  their  forbearance  under  a 
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remnant  of  respect  for  the  empe¬ 
ror.,  and  or  a  deference  for  the  king 
of  Spain,  their  ally,  and  so  nearly- 
related  to  the  Neapolitan  monarch. 
The  fact  was,  that  France,  though 
unwilling  to  make  such  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  had  been  so  forcibly  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  destruction  of  its 
fleet,  at  the  battle  of  the  Nile  (of 
which  an  account  will  be  given 
presently  ),  that  it  was  become  less 
unwilling  to  admit  of  pacific  ideas, 
and  would  gladly  have  granted  more 
favourable  terms  to  the  emperor,  in 
order  to  detach  him  from  his  con¬ 
nection  with  England  :  this  being 
an  object,  to  attain  which,  it  would 
readily  have  consented  to  great  sa¬ 
crifices. 

But  there  were  also  other  causes 
that  retarded  the  designs  of  France 
against  Naples  and  the  emperor, 
both  of  whom,  as  embarked  in  the 
same  bottom,  it  was  resolved  to  in¬ 
volve  in  the  same  treatment,  when¬ 
ever  an  opportunity  arrived.  These 
causes  were  the  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassments  of  the  republic,  and 
the  difficulty  of  extorting  money 
from  its  allies,  exhausted,  like  itself, 
by  its  merciless  requisitions.  Insur¬ 
rection^  had  also  broken  out  in  the 
Belgic  provinces,  and  were  daily 
becoming  more  extensive  and  seri¬ 
ous.  Till  these  were  suppressed, 
the  directory  did  not  think  it  safe  to 
undertake  operations  abroad,  which 
would  have  required  those  troops 
that  were  wanted  to  effect  this  sup¬ 
pression.  The  levies  of  men  in 
France,  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
quisition  made  by  the  directory  of 
no  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
were  not  yet  completed,  and  it 
would  take  time,  after  they  were 
assembled,  to  discipline  and  fit  them 
for  the  field,  and  then  to  march  them 
to  the  frontiers,  As  soon  as  these 
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various  embarrassments  were  re¬ 
moved,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  France  would  proceed  to  active 
operations,  in  order  to  replace  itself 
by  fresh  successes  on  that  footing  of 
terror  to  its  enemies,  which  it  stood 
upon  previously  to  the  battle  of  the 
Nile,  and  without  which  it  hoped 
for  no  peace  on  advantageous  con¬ 
ditions,  or  even  upon  terms  of  se¬ 
curity. 

The  necessity  of  recovering  this 
position  inspired  the  directory  with, 
the  determination  of  employing 
every  method  either  of  solicitation 
or  of  coercion  that  appeared  most 
convenient  or  most  practicable  for 
the  effecting  of  this  purpose.  The 
Helvetian  republic  was  called  upon 
to  put  in  requisition  all  individuals 
from  sixteen  to  forty-five  years  of 
age.  The  king  of  Sardinia,  against 
whom  the  most  inimical  designs 
were  secretly  formed,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  advance  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  to  hold  in  readiness  the 
contingent  of  troops  he  was  bound 
to  furnish  by  the  treaty  of  alliance 
with  France.  The  Cisalpine  com¬ 
monwealth  was  required  to  con¬ 
tribute  twenty-four  millions  as  a 
loan,  and  to  prepare  the  stipulated 
proportion  of  troops.  At  Rome,  a 
heavy  tax  was  imposed,  for  the  ser¬ 
vice  of  France  :  and,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  its  payment,  assignats  were 
created  on  the  confiscated  property 
of  the  emigrants  and  clergy. 

These  onerous  demands  and  re¬ 
quisitions  proved, however,  that  the 
necessities  of  France  were  pressing. 
This  consideration  did  not  escape 
the  court  of  Naples,  the  only 
power  in  Italy  still  at  liberty  to  act 
for  itself,  and  convinced  that  the 
present  was  as  favourable  a  season 
for  action  as  any  it  could  expect. 
In  addition  to  those  pressures, others 
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of  a  more  calamitous  nature  af¬ 
flicted  the  interior  provinces. — 
Towns,  formerly  populous  and  full 
of  business,  had  lost  their  inhabi¬ 
tants,  together  with  the  means  of 
employing  them.  All  occupations 
were  at  a  stand,  excepting  those  re¬ 
lating  to  war  and  to  the  indispensa¬ 
ble  intercourses  of  society. 

A  circumstance  peculiarly  encou¬ 
raging;  to  attack  the  French  in 
Italy,'  was,  that  the  flower  of  that 
army,  which  had  done  such  great 
things  in  that  country,  had  been 
carried  away  by  Buonaparte,  in  his 
expedition  to  Egypt,  from  whence 
it  was  probable  that  few  of  them 
would  ever  return.  Thus  a  va¬ 
riety  of  motives  concurred  to  reuder 
an  attempt  upon  the  French,  in 
Italy,  highly  advisable. 

Actuated  by  these  inducements, 
the  court  of  Naples  resolved  to  en¬ 
ter  immediately  upon  the  execution 
of ‘t  he  plan  proposed.  The  king- 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
accompanied  by  general  Mack,  and 
marched  into  the  territory  of  the 
Roman  republic,  upon  the  twenty- 
third  of  November.  His  sudden 
and  unexpected  appearance  so  much 
disconcerted  the  French  and  their 
partisans,  that  they  hastily  with¬ 
drew  from  Rome,  which  was  left 
open  and  defenceless  to  the  Nea¬ 
politan  troops. 

In  order  to  second  these  opera¬ 
tions,  by  causing  a  diversion  of  the 
French  forces  in  those  parts,  a 
British  squadron,  with  a  large  body 
of  troops  on  board,  sailed  to  Leg¬ 
horn,  of  which  it  took  possession  on 
the  twenty-eighth  of  November. 
The  duke  of  Tuscany  and  his  fa¬ 
mily  had  taken  refuge  there  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  requisition,  to  pre¬ 
pare  quarters  at  Florence,  his  capi¬ 
tal,  for  live  thousand  Frenchmen, 


This  entrance  of  the  Neapolitan 
army  on  the  Roman  territories, fur¬ 
nished  a  pretext  to  the  French,  to 
seize  upon  the  king  of  Sardinia's 
dominions.  Ever  since  their  oc¬ 
cupation  of  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
continual  altercations  had  subsisted 
between  the  French  garrison  there 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  who 
felt  indignantly  the  treatment  of 
their  sovereign,  and  their  own  in¬ 
voluntary  subjection  to  foreigners. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  in  a 
council  held  by  the  French  gene¬ 
rals  in  Italy,  to  proceed  instantly 
to  a  total  seizure  of  Piedmont,  look¬ 
ing  upon  that  prince  and  his  sub¬ 
jects  as  inimical  to  their  cause,  and 
determined  upon  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  shake  off  their  yoke,  ard 
assist  their  enemies.  Attacked  by 
the  king  of  Naples  on  one  side, 
and  in  daily  expectation  of  being- 
assailed  by  the  emperor  on  the 
other,  they  did  not  hesitate,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  maxims  of  con¬ 
venience,  the  only  maxims  they 
consulted, to  possess  themselves  of  a 
country  that  would,  if  they  were 
obliged  to  give  way  to  either  of 
those  persons,  afford  them  a  safe  re¬ 
treat,  and  secure  their  communica¬ 
tion  both  with  France  and  with 
Switzerland. 

They  executed  their  designs  be- 
tween  the  sixth  and  the  tenth  of 
December.  Conscious  of  his  ina¬ 
bility  to  resist  them,  and  averse  to 
the  shedding  of  blood  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  the  Sardinian  monarch  \  ielded 
passively  to  all  their  demands,  and 
surrendered  his  towns  and  fortresses, 
his  troops,  people,  and  country  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  who  did 
not  permit  him  to  remain  one  day 
longer  in  his  abdicated  dominions. 
On  the  morrow  after  they  had  ex¬ 
torted  these  concessions  from  him, 


by  a  formal  capitulation,  wherein 
he  obtained  the  best  conditions  he 
was  able,  for  the  safety  of  tfe  reli¬ 
gion  and  properties  of  his  subjects, 
they  insisted  that  he  should  forth¬ 
with  transport  himself  to  the  island 
of  Sardinia,  with  those  who  were 
willing  to  follow  his  fortunes. 

Thus  ended,  for  the  present,  the 
reign  of  Victor  Emanuel.  He  was 
blamed,  by  many,  for  not  having 
made  a  firmer  resistance  to  the 
French,  from  the  moment  they  be¬ 
gan  to  arrogate  more  authority  than 
the  articles  of  the  peace  he  had 
made  allowed  them.  But  it  was 
evident  that  all  opposition  would 
have  been  vain.  Fie  was  surround¬ 
ed  on  every  side,  and,  to  have  had 
recourse  to  arms,  could  only  preci¬ 
pitate  him  from  his  throne,  possibly 
with  more  violence  than  he  now 
*  experienced. 

The  directory  endeavoured  to 
justify  their  hard  usage  of  this 
prince,  by  charging  him  with  the 
most  hostile  intentions,  and  with 
the  basest  practices  against  the 
French.  Probably,  however,  his 
chief,  if  not  his  only  offence,  con¬ 
sisted  in  the  enmity  which  they 
were  certain  he  must  bear  them, 
for  the  ill  treatment  and  the  insults 
he  was  perpetually  loaded  with, 
and  his  presumed  resolution  to  seek 
revenge  when  opportunity  offered. 

In  the  mean  time,  general  Mack, 
at  the  head  of  the  Neapolitan 
forces,  had  compelled  the  advanced 
posts  of  the  Roman  army  to  retire, 
and  occupied,  with  the  numerous 
army  under  his  command,  a  large 
extent  of  country.  But,  as  soon 
as  Championet,  the  French  gene¬ 
ral,  had  collected  the  various  bodies 
of  his  countrymen  that  were  disper¬ 
sed  in  several  places  of  the  Roman 
territory,  he  resolutely  marched  a- 
gainst  the  enemy,  notwithstanding 


his  vast  superiority.  The  first  action 
was  at  Porto  Fermo,  where  the 
Neapolitans,  who  were,  it  is  said, 
eighteen  thousand  strong,  were  de- 
feated  by  general  Rusca,  at  the 
head  of  less  than  four  thousand, 
withihe  loss  of  their  cannon,  camp, 
and  baggage,  and  a  great  number 
slain  or  taken.  At  Monterosi,  ge¬ 
neral  Kellermann,  with  hardly  two 
thousand  men,  encountered  eight 
thousand,  of  whom  two  thousand 
were  made  prisoners,  u  ith  their 
artillery,  tents,  and  equipage,  and 
several  hundreds,  killed.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  vanquished  body 
retired  to  Civita  Castellans,  where 
it  was  joined  by  ten  thousand  men, 
commanded  by  general  Mack,  who 
surrounded  himself  with  strong  en¬ 
trenchments  :  but  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  and  carried  by  the  generals 
Macdonald  andMathieu:  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  were  taken,  of  whom 
one  hundred  and  twenty  were  cffi- 
cers,  besides  the  numbers  that  fell. 
Several  other  engagements  took 
place,  in  every  one  of  which  the 
French  were  victorious;  and,  in  the 
space  of  three  weeks,  from  his  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  Roman  territory,  ge¬ 
neral  Mack  was  obliged  to  retire  to 
Naples,  and  put  himself  on  the 
defensive,  with  a  shatterred  and 
dispirited  army,  on  which  it  now 
appeared  that  little  reliance  could 
be  placed,  notwithstanding  the 
pains  that  had  been  taken  to  form 
it  to  discipline  and  tactics.  The 
only  hope  now  remaining  to  the 
court  of  Naples,  was  in  the  speedy 
assistance  of  the  emperor,  whose 
forces  were  advancing,  with  all 
expedition,  on  the  northern  con¬ 
fines  of  Italy.  But  this  was  a  dis¬ 
tant  aid,  and,  before  it  could  arrive, 
great  apprehensions  were  entertain¬ 
ed  that  much  mischief  might  be 
done. 
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Fast  and  uni  minded  Ambition  of  the  French  Republic. — A  formidable  Ar¬ 
mament  sails  from  Toulon. —  Conjectures  concerning  its  Destination. — 
Attacks  and  reduces  the  Island  of  Malta.  —  Reaches  and  makes  a  Descent 
on  the  Coast  of  Egypt. > — Proceedings  oj  the  English  Fleet  in  the  Medi- 
terreav,  under  Admiral  Nelson.— Signal  Victory  of  the  English  ever  the 
French  Fleet  at  Anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Aloukir. — CI he  French  Fleet  al¬ 
most  all  taken  or  destroyed. — The  Effects  of  this  instantaneous  and  great 
Event  over  all  Europe  ■ — Buonaparte  makes  himself  Master  of  Alexan¬ 
dria— And  of  Grand  Cairo. — The  French  in  Possession  of  allEgypt . — 
And  occupied  in  orctaniAnjf  a  Government  there,  on  their  usual  Plan. 


THE  coincident  manoeuvres  of 
the  directory,  to  overthrow 
the  ancient  constitution  of  Switzer¬ 
land,  to  march  their  conquering 
legions  across  the  Appenine  moun¬ 
tains,  and  to  dictate  to  the  congress 
of  Rastadt  (of  the  progress  and  issue 
of  which  we  shall  give  some  ac¬ 
count  in  our  subsequent  volume), 
were  declared  by  themselves,  and 
appeared  in  reality,  to  be  only  sub¬ 
sidiary  to  their  grand  design  of  an 
attack  on  this  country  5  without 
humbling  which,  their  scheme  of 
universal  influence  and  domination 
must  ever  sutler  interruption.  There 
they  meant  to  plunder  the  continent 
of  Europe.  Here  they  meant  to 
conquer  the  world. 

But  the  mighty  preparations  of 
France,  notwithstanding  the  dis¬ 
tractions  and  insurrections  in  Ire¬ 
land,  were  beheld  in  Great  Britain 
without  dismay,  and  with  art  ele¬ 
vated  courage,  which  even  sought 
to  encounter  the  enemy.  From 
Caithness,  to  Kent  and  Cornwall, 


the  united  nations  were  in  arms? 
Internal  conspiracies  were  quashed, 
and  all  hearts  and  hands  were  united, 
in  defiance  of  the  French:  the  great¬ 
est  fear  was,  lest  they  should  not 
carry  their  threats  of  invasion  into 
execution,  but  pursue  the  lingering 
mode  cf  exhausting  and  cutting  us 
off  by  a  consumption.  While  the 
British  navy  watched  and  cut  off',  or 
seized  the  ships  and  squadrons  of 
the  enemy,  gun-boats  were  fitted 
out  in  the  British  creeks  and  har¬ 
bours.  The  invaders  could  not 
land  any  where,  without  being 
greatly  crippled.  In  addition  to 
all  these  circumstances,  the  leaders 
of  opposition,  though  they  had  too 
often  predicted  the  •  danger  and 
distress  to  be  apprehended  from 
entering  into  and  persevering  in 
the  war  (even  after  an  opportunity 
had  offered  for  an  honourable  paci¬ 
fication)  ,  magnanimously  determin¬ 
ed,  at  the  present  crisis,  to  support 
the  government :  buiRWig.  tor  a 
time,  all  past  disputes  in  oblivion. 

By 
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By  this  formidable  front,  that  inva¬ 
sion  which  hadbeen  so  long  in  pre¬ 
paration,  and  so  loudly  threatened, 
was,  for  the  present,  averted. 

The  directory,  having  laid  aside 
the  project  againstEngland,thonght 
it  necessary  to  substitute  another  in 
its  place,  which  might  seem  no  less 
conspicuous,  and  balance  the  disap¬ 
pointment  of  the  public,  when  it 
found  its  expectations  from  that 
project  frustrated.  They  concerted 
with  Buonaparte,  whom  they  had 
destined  for  the  command  of  what 
they  called  the  army  of  England, 
b  ut  w  ho  had  never  entered  warmly, 
if  he  at  all  approved,  their  design 
of  invading  this  country,*  a  pro¬ 
ject  which  (to  make  use  of  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  French)  was  to  strike 
all  Europe  with  astonishment. 

The  preparations,  for  an  invasion 
ef  England,  were  apparently  con¬ 
tinued  for  a  considerable  time  after 
the  design  waslaid  aside,  that,  under 
the  veil  of  those  preparations,  their 
real  design  might  be  the  better  con¬ 
cealed  and  accomplished.  While 
cert  ain  bodies  of  troops,  and  stores, 
were  drawn  towards  the  coasts  of 
Normandy  and  Brittany,  others 
were  collected  at'  Toulon  :  from 
whence  the  armament,  destined  for 
the  secret  expedition,  set  sail,  under 
the  orders  of  Buonaparte,  on  the 
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twentieth  of  May.  It  consisted  of 
thirteen  ships  of  the  line,  of  which 
one  carried  a  hundred  and  twenty 
guns,  three  eighty,  andnine  seventy- 
four,  seven  frigates  of  forty  guns, 
besides  smaller  vessels, making  alto¬ 
gether  forty  and  four  sail.  The 
transports  amounted  to  nearly  two 
hundred,  carrying  about  twenty 
thousand  men,  regular  troops,  with 
a  proportionable  number  of  horses 
and  artillery,  and  immense  quanti¬ 
ties  of  provisions  and  military  stores. 
This  fleet  carried  also  a  number 
of  artists  of  all  denominations,  with 
astronomers,  geometers,  chyrrusts, 
mineralogists,  botanists,  physicians, 
men  versant  in  ancient  and  modern 
languages,  and,  in  a  word,  what¬ 
ever  might  conduce  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  colony  in  view,  and  the 
advancement  of  knowledge. 

A  variety  of  conjectures  were 
formed  with  regard  to  the  destina¬ 
tion  of  this  formidable  armament : 
the  largest  that  had  ever  been  equip¬ 
ped  in  France  for  any  distant  ex¬ 
pedition.  Malta  and  Egypt  were 
generally  pointed  out  as  its  princi¬ 
pal  objects  ;  which  they  proved  ac¬ 
cordingly.  The  riches  of  the  for¬ 
mer  were  deemed  a  sufficient  temp¬ 
tation  for  France  to  seize  them,  in 
its  present  need  of  resources,  ex¬ 
clusive  of  the  abundant  supply  of 


It  has  been  said  that  Buonaparte  refused  to  take  the  command  of  the  army  of  Eng¬ 
land,  unless  he  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  use 'all  that  moral  artillery  which  he  had  exer¬ 
cised  with  so  much  success  in  other  quarters  ;  not  only  to  naake  war,  but  also  at  his 
own  discretion  to  make  peace  :  and  that  it  was  his  wish  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Great 
Britain,  as  well  as  those  of  all  the  rest  of  Europe,  at  Rastadt,  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty, 
and  particularly  the  famous  fourteenth  article  of  the  treaty  of  Campo-Formio.  The  di¬ 
rectory  was  actuated  by  jealousy  and  envy.  The  degree  of  respect  he  had  shewn  to  pro¬ 
perty,  to  religion,  and  to  sovereign  princes,  though  less  than  what  would  have  been 
satisfactory  to  the  friends  of  monarchy,  was  greater  than  what  accorded  with  a  spirit 
ofjacobinical  union,  fraternization, and  destruction.  But  what  was  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  of  all,  had  the  power  of  peace,  as  well  as  war,  been  lodged  in  the  hands  of 
Buonaparte,  they  would  have  been  deprived  of  those  personal  advantages  to  which, 
it  now  plainly  appeared  they  looked  in  all  their  negotiations  with  foreign  powers. 

[K  3]  excellent 
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excellent  mariners  to  be  drawn 
from  that  island.,  were  the  French 
to  retain  it.  The  latter  appeared 
an  acquisition  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  to  the  commercial  interest 
of  France,  which  it ,  would  enable 
to  intercept  and  ruin  the  trade  of 
England  in  India,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  sources  of  its  opulence  and 
naval  gradeur. 

The  French  fleet  arrived  off  the 
island  of  Malta  the  ninth  of  June, 
A  pretext  was  wanting  for  per¬ 
mission  to  enter  the.  harbour  ;  but 
it  was  demanded  for  the  procuring 
of  water.  Such  a  request,  so  soon 
after  leaving  Toulon,  excited  the 
suspicion  of  the  grand  master.  Un¬ 
willing,  however,  to  appear  inimi¬ 
cal,  he  consented,  on  condition  that 
only  two  ships  should  enter  at  a  time. 
This  being  construed  into  a  refusal, 
the  French  prepared  to  attack  the 
place  ;  which  they  did  on  the  next 
morning,  at  every  point  that  was 
found  accessible.  The  defence  of 
the  Maltese  was  so  spiritless  and 
feeble,  that  the  French  effected 
the  landing  of  as  many  troops  as 
were  necessary  to  invest  the  city  of 
Valetta  on  every  side  ;  and  a  capi¬ 
tulation  took  place  on  the  eleventh, 
by  which  the  knights  surrendered 
the  island  to  France.  It  had,  at  this 
time,  a  garrison  of  seven  thousand 
men  ;  the  shores  were  defended  by 
ten  fortressesof  uncommon  strength, 
and  the  city  itself  was  reputed  al¬ 
most  impregnable.  Two  centuries 
before,  it  had  been  besieged  by  the 
celebrated  Solyman,  the  Turkish 
emperor, at  the  head  of  two  hundred 
thousand  men,  who  was  obliged  to 
withdraw,  after  a  prodigious  slaugh¬ 
ter  of  his  army.  These  particulars 
induced  all  Europe  to  believe  that 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
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as  much  through  treachery  as  cow* 
ardicfk  The  advantages  resulting 
to  thei  invaders,  from  the  reduction 
of  Malta,  were  certainly  great. 
They  found  here,  two  ships  of  war, 
four  gallics,  and  one  frigate,  with 
twelve  hundred  cannon,  and  im¬ 
mense  magazines  of  military  stores. 

The  possession  of  the  isle  itself 
was  of  the  highest  importance,  ha? 
ving  the  best  and  safest  harbour  in 
the  streights  j  commanding  the  na¬ 
vigation  between  the  European, 
Asiatic,  and  African  divisions  of 
the  Mediterranean,  and  affording 
every  convenience  for  the  refitting 
and  construction  of  shipping. 

This  conquest  filled  the  French 
commander  and  his  army  with  the 
brightest  hopes:  leaving  a  sufficient 
force  to  guard  it,  Buonaparte  sailed 
from  hence  on  the  twentieth  of 
June,  1798,  and  reached  his  ultimate 
destination,  the  coast  of  Egypt,  on 
the  first  day  of  July.  What  were 
the  final  projects  of  the  French  go¬ 
vernment,  or  rather  of  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  genius  who  commanded  this 
extraordinary  expedition,  remain 
doubtful  at  this  day.  To  record, 
however,  the  most  plausible  specu¬ 
lations  on  tills  subject  may  not  be 
quite  foreign  to  the  design  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  relative  situation  of 
states  and  kingdoms,  at  given  pe¬ 
riods,  and  the  views  to  which  this 
naturally  gives  birth. 

Buonaparte  who,  to  a  mind  na¬ 
turally  lofty,  and  fertile  in  expedi¬ 
ents,  had  added  all  the  advantages 
of  a  learned  and  liberal,  as  well  as  a 
military  education,  viewed  things 
on  a  grand  scale,  and  under  a  vast 
variety  of  relations,  and  was  ani¬ 
mated  by  the  contemplation  of  an¬ 
cient  times  to  a  love  of  glory.  Fie 
had  o  ften  expressed  in  conversation, 

even 
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even  for  several  years  before,  his 
opinion,  that  there  could  not  be  a 
nobler  enterprise,  or'one  more  con¬ 
ducive  to  the  interests  of  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  than  to  relieve  India 
from  the  domination  of  the  English, 
and  to  open  the  richest  commerce 
to  the  whole  world.  His  plans,  there¬ 
fore,  ofexalting  France  on  the  ruins 
or  England,  were  tinctured  with 
ideas  somewhat  sublime  and  gene¬ 
rous,  and  what  might  be  expected 
to  conciliate  the  grateful  affection 
as  well  as  the  admiration  of  the 
world.  Ashe  could  not  take  India, 
the  great  spring  of  British  wealth 
and  naval  power  in  London,  he 
conceived  the  design  of  shutting  it 
out  from  England,  by  the  possession 
of  Egypt :  whether  by  making  that 
country,  so  singularly  and  happily 
situated,*  only  a  stepping-^tone  to 
the  coast  of  Malabar, f  where  he 
might  be  joined  by  Tippoo  :  or 
whether  by  making  it  a  permanent 
settlement  ;  by  colonizing  it,  im¬ 
proving  it,  and  raising  all  those  pro¬ 
ductions  in  which  it  is  so  fertile, 
and  which  are  proper  to  countries 
in  the  same  latitude  in  different  parts 
of  the  world  ;  by  uniting  the  Indian 
trade  to  that  emporium,  by  means 
of  canals,  harbours,  and  forts,  on 
the  Red-Sea  j  and  on  the  whole, 
gradually,  and  by  a  course  of  har¬ 
monized  actions,  to  turn  the  tide 
ot  commerce  against  England.  The 
first  of  these  projects,  to  go  directly 
to  India,  though  romantic  and  full 
of  danger,  was  generally  held  to  be 
the  most  congruous  both  to  the 
character  of  Buonaparte,  and  the 
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French  nation.  The  last,  which 
was  the  most  natural  and  solid,  i& 
that  which  appears  to  have  been 
embraced  by  Buonaparte. 

But  this,  however  great  and  com¬ 
prehensive,*  it  is  fair  to  presume, 
from  measures  previously  taken  by 
this  daring  chief,  as  well  as  his  cha¬ 
racter,  impatient  of  repose,  and 
enjoying  tranquillity  only  in  action, 
was  not  his  only  object.  There 
were  other  collateral  plans  which 
he  had  in  contemplation,  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  which  might  go  hand  in 
hand  with  his  designs  on  Egypt  and 
India,  if  these  should  be  favoured 
by  fortune  and  crowned  with  suc¬ 
cess.  Corfou,  with  other  islands, 
Malta,  and  Egypt,  while  they 
would  open,  on  the  one  hand,  out¬ 
posts  for  undermining  the  power 
ofEngland  in  the  east,  would  open 
also,  on  the  other,  various  avenues 
for  exciting  insurrection  and  revolt 
in  ancient  Greece  and  other  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire  ;  republican 
ideas  might  be  cherished  in  Hunga¬ 
ry,  and  the  southern  provinces  pf 
Austria  ;  and  political  independence 
with  civil  freedom  restored  to  Po¬ 
land.  Such,  probably,  were  the 
animating  views,  and  such  the  wide 
and  splendid  theatre  of  action,  that 
were  originally  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion,  or  would  certainly  have  been 
opened  by  success  to  the  ardent  and 
aspiring  genius  of  Buonaparte. 

The  project  of  seizing  and  colo¬ 
nizing  Egypt,  had  been  suggested, 
by  the  count  Vergennes,  to  the 
French  government  during  the  mo¬ 
narchy  ;  and,  at  one  period,  it  had 


*  Egypt  was  happily  denominated,  by  Augustus  Caesar,  ii  the  key  of  the  land  and 
the  sea,” 

f  For  which  navigation,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  shipping  might  be  furnished  by  the 
trade  between  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  Arabia. 

[K  4]  been 
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been  very  seriously  thought  of. 
There  were  some  circumstances 
which  not  only  pointed  out  the  pre¬ 
sent  time  as  very  opportune  for  car¬ 
rying  it  into  execution,  but  which 
seemed  to  threaten  danger  to  the 
French  republic  if  this  should  be 
much  longer  delayed.  The  power 
of  the  Ottomans  over  the  pachas, 
and  other  officers,  had  now  become 
more  nominal  than  read.  Passawan 
Oglou,  of  Widdin,  was  in  open 
rebellion,  and  not  only  maintained 
his  independence  but  threatened  to 
advance  to  the  gates  of  Constanti¬ 
nople.  The  Greeks,  in  the  two 
last  wars  between  Russia  and  the 
Porte,  had  shewn  a  spirit  worthy  of 
liberty,  and  capable,  with  a  due 
proportion  of  foreign  aid,  to  assert 
it.  They  would  unquestionably,  in 
the  present  juncture,  .be  ready  to 
join  any  foreign  power  that  pro¬ 
mised  and  was  likely  to  afford  them 
protection;  they  might,  if  neglect¬ 
ed  by  France,  become  the  friends, 
allies,  and,  in  some  measure,  the 
dependents  of  Russia,  of  Austria, 
or  of  Great  Britain.  The  Turkish 
empire,  verging  fast  to  a  dissolution, 
was  precisely  in  the  situation  of  the 
Mogul  empire,  when  the  authority 
of  the  emperor  had  ceased,  and 
was  assumed  by  the  governors  of 
the  different  provinces.  It  was 
soon,  if  France  should  not  interfere, 
to  be  divided  among  the  three  great 
allied  powers,  Russia, England,  and 
Austria,  lately  become  a  maritime 
power,by  the  acquisition  of  Venice 
and  a  large  tract  of  coast  on  the 
Adriatic.  The  commerce  with  India 
was  about  to  fall  back  into  its  an¬ 
cient  channel.  The  bulky  com¬ 
modities  of  that  country  might  still 
be  carried  round  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope :  but  the  lighter  and 


more  precious  articles  of  trade 
would  find  their  way  by  Syria, 
Egypt,  and  the  Mediterranean.  A 
succession  of  travellers  had  lately 
shewn  there  were  different  routes 
from  Bombay  to  Leghorn,  and  Lon¬ 
don,  much  shorter  than  had  been 
imagined.  In  1779,  private  traders 
in  India  had  risked  a  caravan  by 
the  way  of  Egypt  to  the  value 
of  several  millions  sterling.  This 
caravan  was,  indeed,  plundered  by 
the  Arabs  ,  instigated  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  East-India'company  and  govern¬ 
ment  :  but  still  it  was  a  proof  of 
the  facilities  for  commerce,  present¬ 
ed  by  the  isthmus  of  Suez.  The 
channel  is  natural  that  is  shut  only 
by  the  intrigues  of  monopolists  and 
the  power  of  governments.  If 
Egypt  and  the  Red-Sea  should  not 
be  occupied  by  France  they  would 
be  occupied  by  England,  with 
whom,  while  the  coalition  should 
be  held  together,  and  Russia,  some 
commercial  arrangements  would  be 

O 

made  for  the  mutual  advantage  of 
all  the  contracting  parties.  On 
the  whole,  if  the  imbecility  of  the 
Turkish  empire  should  not  be  im¬ 
proved  to  the  advantage  of  France, 
and  freedom,  its  approaching  fall 
must  become  the  means  of  strength¬ 
ening  the  hands  of  despotism. 

Buonaparte,  in  the  midst  of  his 

Jl  j 

proceedings  in  Italy,  found  means 
to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  Greeks,  under  the  veil  of  com¬ 
merce,  through  the  agency  of  dif¬ 
ferent  individuals  of  that  nation, 
attached  to  his  person  and  cause,  by 
pecuniary  gratifications.  Pamphlets, 
poems, songs, in.ancieut  and  modern 
Gi  -eek,  with  fabricated  gazettes,  had 
been  in  circulation  for  two  years, 
throughout  Macedonia,  Epirus, 
Albania,  the  Morea,  and  the  isles  of 
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the  Archipelago,  rouzing  the  Greeks 
to  an  emulation  of  theii  ancestors, 
under  the  auspices  and  protection 
of  the  great  nation.  There  was 
an  aged  Greek,  named  Dimo,  who 
had  taken  refuge,  for  a  long  series 
of  vears,  from  Turkish  insolence 
and  oppression,  with  his  family,  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he  be¬ 
came -acquainted  with  Buonaparte. 
Him  the  general  sent  for,  and  dis¬ 
patched,  with  a  letter,  to  the  pa¬ 
triarch  of  the  Mainotes,  Christians 
of  the  Greek  church,  and  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  ancient  Lacedemonians, 
who  had  maintained,  in  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  degree,  the  independence 
of  their  ancestors  \  the  whole  tribe, 
or  nation,  being  constantly  armed, 
from  the  first  irruption  of  the  Turks 
in  Europe  to  the  present  moment. 
To  the  letter  of  Buonaparte, 
fraught  with  sentiments  of  respect 
and  benevolence,  to  the  patriarch, 
the  Mainotes,  and  all  the  Greeks, 
the  reverend  father  sent  an  answer, 
pointing  out  many  circumstances  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Greek  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  Turkish  government, 
which  invited  the  co-operation  of 
the  French  republic,  for  the  eman  ¬ 
cipation  of  the  former,  and  the 
chastisementofthelatter.  “Through 
the  weakness  of  the  Ottomans,  he 
said,  and  their  inability  to  main¬ 
tain  subordination  and  peace,  the 
Greeks  in  Albania  and  Epirus  had 
been  under  the  necessity^  and  even 
allowed  by  the  Porte,  to  take  up 
arms  in  defence  of  their  property. 
Bands,  from  two  to  five  and  six 
hundred  men,  had,  for  a  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time,  occasionally  scoured 
the  country,  and  laid  the  villages 
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under  the  heaviest  contributions, 
besides  other  acts  of  an  insolent 
and  enormous  nature.  Those  ma¬ 
raudings,  and  the  necessity  of  re¬ 
sisting  them,  had  come  to  even  an 
unusual  height,  during  the  course 
of  the  last  war  with  Russia  j  since 
which  time  the  Greeks  had  become 
so  inured  to  arms  and  military  ex¬ 
ertions,  that  they  were  able  and 
well-disposed  to  face  a  Turkish 
army,  if  any  foreign  power  should 
obtain  a  footing  in  Greece  :  without 
which,  they  were  sensible  that  the 
Turkish  force  must  .ultimately  pre¬ 
vail  over  all  their  efforts.  The 
Turkish  empire,  the  patriarch  ob¬ 
served,  hastened  to  the  last  stage  of 
its  fall.  The  public  treasury  was 
not  replenished  by  the  wonted  sup¬ 
plies  of  the  provinces.  A  great 
number  of  pachas,  not  less  than  six¬ 
teen,  had  declared  themselves  to 
be  independent  of  the  grand  seig¬ 
nior  and  divan  of  Constantinople. 
Nor  were  they  satisfied  with  detain¬ 
ing  in  their  own  hands  the  customa¬ 
ry  contributions  ;  but  would  not 
suffer  caravans  with  contributions 
to  the  Porte,  from  other  provinces, 
to  pass  through  their  districts. 
Passawan  Oglou  havingsetout  from 
Widdin,  in  Bulgaria,  with  only  a 
small  army,  on  his  way  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  had  found  it  increased  to 
the  number  of  forty  thousand  by 
the  time  he  arrived  at  Adrianople ; 
from  whence  he  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  grand  seignior,  in  a  haughty 
and  imperious  tone,  charging  him 
with  the  introduction  of  various 
European  customs  and  violations  of 
the  la  w  of  Mahomed.*  In  the  vici¬ 
nity  of  Bursa,  there  was  another 

pacha, 


*  It  does  not  fall  within  the  design  of  this  sketch  of  the  History  of  Europe  to  give  a 
derailed  account  of  the  rebellion  of  a  Turkish  pacha.  It  may  be  a  satisfaction  to  our 

readers, 
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pacha,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
®rt»y,  who  intercepted  the  revenue 
of  the  Porte  from  that  quarter. 
So  that,  on  the  whole,  Greece,  at 
the  present  moment,  belonged  to 
any  power  that  would  deliver  the 
Greeks  from  the  yoke  imposed  on 
them  by  the  Turks. 

“  So  sensible,  the  patriarch  con¬ 
tinued,  were  the  Russians  of  the 
imbecility  of  the  Turkish  govern¬ 
ment,  and  of  what  might  be  effect¬ 
ed  by  the  Greeks  if  duly  supported, 
that  a  prince  of  the  Imperial  family 
had  been  baptized  by  the  name  of 
Constantius,  as  the  legitimate  heir 
of  the  throne  of  Constantinople  ; 
and  received  a  Grecian  education. 
He  spoke  no  other  language  than 
Greek  5  he  had  few  besides  Grecian 
chiefs  about  his  person  ;  and  evi¬ 
dently  aspired  to  the  Grecian  em¬ 
pire.  But  he  declared,  in  con¬ 
clusion,  that  the  Greeks,  being 
more  attached  to  a  free  govern¬ 
ment  than  aristocracy,  would  pre¬ 
fer  the  protection  of  France  to  that 
of  any  other  country  whatever : 
and,  above  all,  if  Buonaparte  should 
be  its  principal  organ  !”  This  let¬ 
ter,  written  in  Greek,  was  signed 
Trephanopoli. 

Without  charging  the  patriarch 
with  aught  of  the  Grcscia  mend  ax, 
or  of  voluntary  exaggeration,  it  may 
be  observed,  that  his  statement  is 
not  exactly  accurate,  and  that  he 
lias  probably  given  ear,  as  is  very 
natural,  to  every  report  that  favour¬ 


ed  his  wishes.  Yet  it  is,  on  the 
whole,  in  conformity  with  the  most 
authentic  accounts  of  the  dispositi¬ 
ons  of  the  Greeks  and  the  internal 
state  of  the  Ottoman  empire. 

The  letter  of  Trephanopoli,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  account  of  certain 
mischances,  which  rendered  a  far¬ 
ther  supply  of  money  necessary  for 
farther  correspondence  with  the 
Greeks,  was  carried,  by  Dimo,  to 
Buonaparte,  who  said,  “I  will  read 
this  report  with  all  the  interest  that 

Jl 

I  have  taken  in  those  you  have 
already  sent  me  :  I  will  take  care 
of  all  that  you  mention.’’  As  Dimo 
retired,  the  general  said,  “  in  four 
days  I  shall  want  to  see  you.’’  But, 
from  this  moment,  Dimo  saw  him 
no  more.  On  the  fourth  day,  Buo¬ 
naparte  set  out  for  Toulon  :  so  that 
Dimo  concluded  that  it  was  in  the 
interval  of  those  four  days  that  the 
expedition  to  Egypt  was  resolved 
on. 

Besides  this  secret  correspond¬ 
ence,  Buonaparte,  when  in  Italy, 
endeavoured  to  encourage  and  ex¬ 
cite  revolt  among  the  Greeks,  by 
open  declarations.  The  islands, 
lately  acquired  by  the  French  re¬ 
public,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  were 
divided  into  three  departments, 
Corcyra,  Ithaca,  and  the  iEgean 
sea.  By  the  orders  of  Buonaparte, 
a  manifesto  was  published  by  the 
administration  of  the  central  depart¬ 
ment  of  those  islands,  which  was, 
that  of  Corcyra,  proclaiming  to 


readers,  just  to  observe,  that  Passawan  Cglou  is,  by  birth,  a  Greek  $  that  he  enlisted, 
at  twelve  years  of  age,  into  a  corps  of  Janissaries,  submitting  to  the  rules  of  the  Maho- 
inedan  faith  of  which  he  is,  or  pretends  to  be,  a  zealous  votary;  yet  he  is  a  warm  friend 
to  the  Greeks,  and  condemns  the  injurious  and  brutal  treatment  of  this  people  by  the 
Turks,  as  a  gross  contempt  of  the  law  of  the  prophet.  Before  he  declared  his  own  in¬ 
dependence,  and  ventured  on  hostilities  against  the  grand  seignior,  he  had  been  at 
war  and  obtained  an  ascendancy  over  his  neighbouring  pachas.  He  is  chiefly  distin¬ 
guished  by  an  inflexible  perseverance  in  his  resolutions. 


the 
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the  whole  Greek  nation  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  Malta,  inviting  the  Greeks 
to  listen  to  the  general  cry  of  li¬ 
berty,  resounding  from  shore  to 
shore  ;  and  holding  out  to  them  the 
greatest  hopes, from  the  victories  and 
conquests  of  the  French  in  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  By  the  orders  of  Buo¬ 
naparte,  too,  emissaries  of  sedition 
were  sent  abroad,  into  every  quar¬ 
ter,  by  all  the  French  consuls  in  the 
Archipelago. 

The  French  squadron,  under  the 
orders  of  admiral  de  Brueys  (who 
had  left  Toulon,  with  a  numerous 
Beet  of  transports,  having  on  board 
the  flower  of  that  army  which  had 
with  rapidity  over-run  Italy,  and 
then  under  the  orders  of  their  cele¬ 
brated  general,  Buonaparte),  exci¬ 
ted  considerable  apprehension,  with 
some  anxiety,  respecting  their  des¬ 
tination. 

That  the  British  ministry  had 
formed  a  tolerably  correct  conjec¬ 
ture  thereof,  but  were  not  positive¬ 
ly  certain,  may  be  ascertained  by 
the  traverse  which  the  British  squa¬ 
dron  made  in  quest  of  them. 

The  command  of  this  squadron 
was  vested  in  rear-admiral  sir  Ho¬ 
ratio  Nelson,  by  private  recom¬ 
mendation,  from  the  first  lord  of 
the  admiralty  to  the  commander- 
in  chief,  off  Cadiz. 

The  rear-admiral  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  detached  into  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  with  his  flag  on  board 
the  Vanguard;  accompanied  by  the 
Orion,  Alexander,  and  some  smal¬ 
ler  ships  and  vessels  :  these,  except 
the  Orion  and  Alexander,  were 
separated  from  him  by  a  gale  of 
wind,  in  which  the  Vanguard’s  fore¬ 
mast  was  carried  away.  He  re¬ 
paired  to  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  and 
fefitted  with  a  jury-mast  in  the  best 
possible  manner. 
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During  that  period,  the  earl  St, 
Vincent  who  was  off  Cadiz,  block¬ 
ading  that  port,  had  victualled,  and 
otherwise  prepared,  ten  ships  of  the 
line,  to  be  detached  into  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  5  so  soon  as  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  from  the  channel-fleet,  under 
the  command  of  rear-admiral  sir 
Roger  Curtis,  should  join,  and 
thereby  enable  him  to  spare  such  a 
detachment,  and  still  maintain  the 
blockade. 

The  expected  squadron  was  no 
sooner  announced  to  be  in  sight  of 
the  look-out  ships  in  the  N.W. quar¬ 
ter,  than  the  noble  admiral  made 
signal  for  the  others  to  weigh  and 
proceed  under  the  orders  of  the 
senior  captain,  Trowbridge,  of  f  e 
Culloden,  to  whom  he  had  pre¬ 
viously  given  his  instructions.  1  he 
whole  of  that  fleet,  and  the  e  ships, 
were  habitually  alert  in  tb  ir  move¬ 
ments.  They  were  soon  m  ,.r 
sail,  and,  steering  for  the  Me, 
ranean,  were  actually  out  of  s  e 
in  their  course  before  tie  sq  ad  . 
from  the  channel,  under  sir  .xog 
Curtis,  had  anchored 

The  passage  of  this  select' squa¬ 
dron  was  somewhat  tedious,  before 
they  effected  a  junction  with  the 
rear-admiral  Nelson,  who  was  by 
that  time  refitted,  and  again  ciui- 
zing;  but  had  not  been  rejoined  by 
any  of  the  frigates  who  had  before- 
separated. 


The  squadron,  together,  now  were, 


Vanguard  7 4 

Orion  .  74 
Culloden  74 
Alexander  74 
Zealous  .  74 
Goliah  .  74 


f  Rear-adm’ral  sir 
H.  Nelson. 

[  Capt.  Berry. 

—  - s  ir  J.  Sau  m  arez* 

— - — T row  bridge . 
- Ball. 

-  - S.  Hood. 

- -Foley. 

Bellerophon 
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Bellcrophon  74  Capt.  Darby, 

Minotaur  .  74  - - Louis. 

Defence  .  7 4 - J.  Peyton. 

Audacious  .  74  — — -  Gould. 
Majestic  .  74  — —  Westcott. 

Swifture  .  .  74 - Hallo  well. 

Theseus  .  74  - — -  Miller, 

jLeander  .  50  — ■ —  Thompson. 
And  Mutine,  brig.  Hardy. 
No  time  was  lost  after  the  junc¬ 
tion,  of  proceeding  in  search  of  the 
enemy,  and  arranging  the  squadron 
in  an  established  order  of  battle;* 
which  the  rear-admiral  divided  into 
two  divisions,  placing  his  own  ship 
in  the  centre  of  the  van,  and  the 


Orion,  captain  sir  James  Saumarez, 
in  a  similar  station  of  the  rear  ; 
the  next  senior  captain, Trowbridge, 
in  the  Culloden.,  to  lead  the  line  on 
the  starboard  tack  ;  j~  and  the  next 
senior  captain.  Darby,  in  the  Belle- 
rophon,  to  lead  on  the  larboard 
tack.  By  that  arrangement,  the 
rear-admiral  conformed  to  the  old 
fashion,  of  paying  a  compliment  to 
seniority,  shewing  a  confidence 
which  their  acknowledged  charac¬ 
ter  merited, andtherebyavoided  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  among  the  com¬ 
manders,  by  a  partial  selection  of 
junior  officers  to  lead  in  the  line  of 


♦Order  of  Battle. 


Ships  Names. 

Guns . 

Men. 

Commanders  Names. 

1 

Culloden  . 

•  •  74 

590 

Captain  T.  Trowbridge. 

2 

Theseus 

•  *  •  7  4 

5yo 

R.  W.  Miller 

3 

Alexander 

.  .  .  74 

590 

J.  A.  Ball 

4 

Vanguard  . 

.  •  ,74 

590 

Rear-admiral  sir  Horatio  Nelson 
/  Captain  Edward  Berry. 

5 

Minotaur  . 

H  A 

•  •  /  4 

6  IQ 

Captain  J.  Louis. 

6 

Leander  . 

.  .  50 

04,3 

- -  J.  B.  Thompson. 

7 

Swifture  . 

.  .  74 

590 

— -  B.  Hallowed. 

8 

Audacious 

.  .  .  74 

590 

D.  Gould. 

ff 

Defence  . 

.  .  74 

590 

-  J.  Peyton 

10 

Zealous  . 

.  •  .  74 

590 

-  S.  Hood. 

jl 

Orion  .  . 

.  .  74 

5  90 

-  Sir  James  Saumarez,  knt. 

32 

Goliah  .  . 

.  .  74 

590 

-  Thomas  Foley. 

3  a 

Majestic  . 

•  •'  74 

590 

-  G.  B.  Westcott. 

14 

Bellcrophon 

.  .  74 

590 

—  - -  H.  D.  S.  Darby, 

Total  1012 

8068 

f  The  terms  of  starboard  and  larboard  tacks  are  familiar  to  men  acquainted  with  a 
sea  life  ;  for  the  information  of  others,  it  must  be  understood,  that  when  standing  aft, 
m  near  the  stern,  and  looking  forward,  toward  the  bow,  the  sidcof  the  ship,  or  vessel, 
then  on  the  right  hand  is  called  the  starboard  side,  and  that  on  the  left  the  larboard 
side  ;  farther,  when  a  ship  is  sailing  close  or  near  to  the  wind,  on  the  right-hand  side 
she  is  said  to  be  on  the  starboard  tack-  On  the  other  hand,  when  blowing  on  the  left- 
hand  side,  she  is  said  to  be  on  the  larboard  tack.  To  apply  this,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  wind  blows  from  N.W.  as  was  nearly  the  case  in  the  instance  this  subject  al¬ 
ludes  to,  and  the  squadron  were  sailing  towards  the  S.W.  in  the  order  of  the  preceding 
note,  they  would  be  said  to  be  in  the  order  of  battle  a-head  on  the  starboard  tack, 
when  the  Culloden  would  be  the  leader,  and  the  Bellcrophon  bring  up  the  rear :  on  the 
contrary,  were  they  ro  be  formed  with  their  heads  towards  the  N.  E.  or  be  directed  to 
wear  or  tack  together  in  the  order  of  battle,  and  sail  in.  that  direction,  then  they  would 
be  said  to  be  in  the  order  of  battle  a-head  on  the  larboard  tack,  when  the  Bellcrophon 
would  lead  and  Culloden  bring  up  the  rear  of  the  squadron  ;  and  the  order  would  be 
ihe  more  perfect  as  the  keels  of  eaclwship  wear  on  a  straight  line  with  each  other,  and 
at  such  equal  distance  from  each  other,  as  might  be  ordered. 


battle ; 
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baffle  ;  which  in  some  instances 
in  the  present  war,  had  been  done. 

The  duty-  which  the  rear-admi¬ 
ral  now  had  to  per.orm  was  of  the 
most  important  nature  to. his  coun¬ 
try,  and  many  of  the  other  states  of 
the  world.  The  enemy  had  sailed 
with  a  great  armament,  and  their 
purpose  remained  yet  unknown  to 
any,  luit  those  of  their  private 
council,  and  the  commander  of  the 
..expedition.  Whatever  it  was,  cer¬ 
tain  we  may  be,  that  the  orders  of 
the  British  admiral  were,  to  frus¬ 
trate  their  attempts.  To  effect 
these,  he  must  have  viewed  with 
high  satisfaction  the  squadron  which 
was  placed  under  his  command : 
on  whom  he  might  with  confidence 
rely  on  all  being  done  that  human 
exertion  could  accomplish  with 
such  a  force. 

The  captains  were  men  of  un¬ 
questionable  zeal  and  professional 
talents,  assisted  by  officers  who 
highly  merited  their  respective,  sta¬ 
tions  ;  and  these  were  supported  by 
crews  who  had  been  long  practised 
in  the  habits  of  ali  that  appertains 
to  naval  war. 

The  greater  part  of  the  ships  had 
borne  a  share  in  some  of  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  actions  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  taken  place  during  the 
war  j  and  the  others  were  partly 
filled  with  officers  and  men  who 
had  been  engaged  in  much  real 
service. 

With  this  squadron,  the  admiral 
proceeded  toward  Naples,  in  quest 
of  the  enemy,  and  detached  captain 
Trowbridge  in  the  Mutine-brig  for 
intelligence  :  none  being  obtained 
there,  he  bent  his  course  toward 
Sicily,  ^vhere  he  was  informed  the 
enemy’s  fleet  had  been  seen  off 
Malta.  Thither  he  pressed  ail  sail, 
and  on  arrival  was  informed,  they 
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had  departed  from  thence  a  few 
days  before,  and  steered  to  tin; 
south-eastward.  Concluding  they 
were  bound  to  Egypt,  he  steered 
direct  thither;  but,  on  arrival  off 
Alexandria,  had  the  mortification 
to  find  that  not  a  ship  had  made 
its  appearance  there.  That  disap¬ 
pointment  was  severe  to  the  hopes 
of  the  whole  squadron,  who  were 
anxious  for  a  meeting,  fearless  of 
the  consequences,  and  confident  of 
the  result  terminating  favourably* 
whatever  their  strength  might  he. 
Conjecture  was  much  strained  to 
guess  whither  the  enemy  had  gone ; 
no  time  was  lost  in  continuing  the 
search.'  The  British  squadron  was 
led  to  Rhodes,  where  the  enemy 
had  not  appeared,  nor  been  heard 
of :  from  thence  the  squadron  plied 
westwards,  by  Candia,  to  Sicily, 
and  entering  the  bay  of  Syracuse* 
by  great  exertions  completed  their 
water  and  wood  in  a  few  days, 
and,  taking  on  board  a  considerable 
stock  of  live  cattle, proceeded  again 
to  the  eastward,  in  quest  ot  the 
enemy. 

When  off'  the  south  coast  of  the 
Morea,  captain  Trowbridge,  who 
was  detached  to  Coron  for  intelli¬ 
gence,  learned  from  the  Turkish 
governor  that  the  enemy  had  been 
heard  of  being  off  Candia  a  month 
before,  and  had  gone  towards  Alex¬ 
andria.  Thither  the  British  admi¬ 
ral  pressed  ail  sail  which  the  Culio- 
den  could  keep  company  with,  her 
rate  os’  sailing  being  somewhat  les¬ 
sened  by  the  incumbrance  of  a  small 
vessel  laden  with  wine,  in  tow* 
which  had  been  lately  taken  :  inde¬ 
pendent  of  this,  the  rate  of  saiP 
in  a  of  the  whole  squadron  was 
nearly  equal;  a  circumstance  of 
great  importance  when  any  evolu. 
Hun  was  required  to' he  performed 

It 
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It  was  the  first  of  August  before  the 
Pharos  of  Alexandria  was  pot  sight 
or  by  the  squadron,  who  were  then 
steering  direct  for  it  towards  the 
S.  S.  E.  and  as  they  approached  dis¬ 
covered  a  wood  of  masts  in  the  har¬ 
bour.  The  advanced  ships  (the 
Alexander  and  Leander  about  two 
leagues  a-head )  made  signal  for  hav¬ 
ing  discovered  ships  of  war  to  east¬ 
ward.  The  admiral,  who,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  squadron,  was  in  close 
Order  or  sailing,  being  thus  directed 
to  a  view  of  the  long  sough  t-for- 
Sight,  immediately  altered  his  course 
accordingly,  and  made  signal  to  recal 
those  on  the  look-out.  TheCulloden 
was  then  about  two  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  the  admiral,  and  after 
Some  time  and  signals  exchanged, 
obtained  leave  to  cast  off  the  vessel 
towed  from  off  Coron.  The  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Leander,  who  had  run  in 
Hearer  Alexandria,  were  thereby 
obliged  to  hawl  more  to  the  wind 
than  between  N.  N.  W.  and  N.  W. 
in  order  to  round  the  point  off  Abou- 
kir :  which  threw  them  considerably 
later  than  the  main  body  ;  who  sail¬ 
ing  with  a  free  wind  reached  about, 
or  soon  after  five  o’clock,  the  point ; 
which  having  rounded  and  got  the 
bay  fairly  open,  the  admiral  bawled 
up  on  the  larboard  tack,  under  an 
easy  sail,  probably  for  the  purpose 
of  viewing  the  situation  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  or  more  likely  fer  giving  time 
for  thos*e  of  his  own  squadron  to 
close  ;  the  Culloden  being  still  about 
two  leagues  distant  in  the  N.  W. 
.quarter.  While  the  Alexander  and 
Leander  were  still  farther  distant  in 
the  W.  S.  W.  the  squadron  of  the 
enemy,  which  shewed  13  sail  of 
the  line  of  battle,  were  but  a  few 
Wiles  off,  bearing  from  S.  W.  to 
South,  and  anchored  in  a  line  ex¬ 
tending  nearly  N„  W.  and  S.  E. 


with  their  admiral’s  flag  on  board  a 
three  deck  ship  in  the  centre,  and 
lour  frigates,  with  several  gun-ves¬ 
sels,  dispersed  inside  towards  the 
van  and  rear. 

The  squadron  did  not  remain  long 
with  their  heads  from  the  enemy. 
The  admiral  speedily  determined  on 
what  plan  of  attack  was  to  be  adopt¬ 
ed.  He  gave  orders,  by  signal,  to 
prepare  to  anchor  by  the  stern,  and 
wore  with  the  whole  squadron  toge¬ 
ther  by  signal.  That  manoeuvre  at 
once  changed  the  situation  of  the 
squadron,  by  giving  the  lead  to 
those,  who  were,  while  their  heads 
were  to  the  offing,  dropping  a-stern 
to  join  their  situation  in  the  rear,  hi 
the  order  of  sailing  :  or,  as  some 
have  alleged,  loitered  a-stern  from 
an  unwillingness  to  be  drawn  off 
even  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
enemy.  If  such  were  the  sentiments 
of  any,  they  were  now  indulged  by 
the  admiral  bearing  up  toward  the 
van  of  the  enemy,  and  making  the 
signal  to  -  form  the  line  of  battle 
a-head,  or  most  convenient :  that  is, 
for  each  ship  to'  fall  in  as  their  situ¬ 
ation  at  the  time  best  suited,  with¬ 
out  regard  to  the  established  order 
of  battle. 

On  that  occasion,  there  were  such 
displays  of  emulation  by  each  ship 
to  gain  an  advanced  post  in  the  at¬ 
tack,  as  must  have  tended  to  inspire 
each  other  with  an  invincible  confi¬ 
dence.  But  so  alert  were  the  whole, 
that  no  one  ship  could  gain  the 
point  of  getting  a-head  of  another, 
who  had  the  advantage  of  laying 
their  heads  towards  the  enemy. 
The  admiral,  as  they  were  drawing 
into  a  form  of  battle,  made  the  sig¬ 
nal  to  attack  the  enemy’s  van  and 
centre  ;  and  soon  after,  added  the 
signal  for  a  close  engagement, 
which  was  kept  flying. 


The 
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The  wind,  which  was  between 
N.  W.  and  N.  N.  W.  had  been  a 
fresh  top  gallant  sail  breeze,  and, 
though  moderated  as  the  day  drew 
towards  a  close,  still  swelled  out  the 
lighter  sails.  Before  the  Goliah  (the 
leading  ship )  had  approached  with)  n 
a  mile. of  the  enemy’s  van  ships,  they 
commenced  a  brisk  cannonade  with 
their  starboard  guns-  as  did  the  bat¬ 
teries  at  the  castle  of  Becquires  and 
the  gun -vessels,  which  galled  the 
British  squadron  much  as  they 
closed.  But  the  situation  of  the 
enemy’s  anchorage, and  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  water  around,  rendered 
it  impossible  to  evade  that  annoy¬ 
ance.  It  was  therefore  borne  with 
a  firmness  worthy  of  their  charac¬ 
ter.  The  period  was  but  short  when 
it  became  theirs  to  return  the  an¬ 
noyance.  The  gallant  leader  *  in 
the  Goliah,  on  that  occasion  dis¬ 
played  a  conduct  which  shewed  him 
worthy  of  the  post  he  had  taken. 
Keeping  his  ship  under  all  conveni¬ 
ent  working  sail,  he  kept  as  near  to 
the  edge  of  the  bank  as  the  depth 
of  water  would  permit,  and  passing 
a-head  of  the  enemy’s  van  ship, 
Le  Guerrier,  poured  into  her  a 
most  destructive  fire  ;  and  bearing 
round  up  shortened  sail,  f  and  an¬ 
chored  by  the  stern  inside  of  the 
second  of  the  enemy’s  line,  Le  Con- 
querant. 

The  Zealous  followed  in  the 
track  of  the  Goliah,  but  not  so  far, 


having  dropped  her  stern  anchor,  so 
as  to  preserve  a  situation  on  the  in* 
side  bow  of  Le  Guerrier,  whom  she 
handled  in  the  severest  manneiq 
without  being  exposed  to  annoyance 
in  return.  The  Ori.tn  next  follow¬ 
ed,  and  passing  to  windward  of  the 
Zealous,  and  round  her,  plying  her 
larboard  guns  on  Le  Guerrier, 
while  they  bore,  continued  on  % 
S.  E.  course,  and  passed  the  inside 
of  the  Goliah  :  when,  being  annoy¬ 
ed  by  a  frigate’s  lire,  she  yawed  as 
much  as  was  necessary  to  bring  her 
starboard  guns  to  bear,  and  gave 
her  so  complete  a  dose  as  to  silence 
her  for  ever.  Then  bawling  round 
toward  the  enemy’s  line,  she  d,rop^ 
ped  the  starboard  bower  anchor  in¬ 
side  between  the  third  and  ftliLth 
ships  from  their  van,  and  wit*b 
some  exertions,  by  spreading  all  her 
after-sail,  (probably  to  force  her 
keel  over  the  ground,  which  it 
most  likely  touched)  got  her  swung 
round  abreast  of  L’Aquil.on,  who 
had,  without  annoyance,  suffered 
the  Orion  to  place  herself  in  this 
situation.  The  Theseus,  who  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Orion,  passed  between 
the  Zealous  and  .Le  Guerrier,  so 
close  to  the  latter,  (whose  fore- 
mast-was  by  this  time  over  the  side) 
only  preserving  sufficient-  distance 
to  avoid  entangling  her  rigging 
with  the  jib-boom  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  ship,  and  when  abreast  of 
her  bow,  poured  in  a  broadside^ 


*  The  passing  around  the  bow  of  the  enemy’s  van  and  inside  of  their  line  appears  to 
have  originated  with  the  leader,  captain  Foley,  as  no  signal  was  made  to  direct  such  a 
manoeuvre  :  and  the  suggestion,  so  apropos,  was  highly  worthy  of  a  seaman,  having 
ready  and  clear  ideas  of  what  appertained  to  his  profession.  The  example  was  follow¬ 
ed  by  four  other  of  those  who  composed  the  van,  and  the  advantage  which  was  deriyr 
cd  frpmthat  manoeuvre  may  be  best  calculated  by  a  reference  to  the  result. 

•f*  The  wind  had  become  so  moderate  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  furl  the  sails,  that 
the  anchor  may  hold ;  they  were  only  hauled  as  close  up  as  was  possible,  which  cir- 
pumstanee  allowed  the  men  to  remain,  at  their  quarters  on  the  principal  batteries. 

until 
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until  then  reserved,  the  effect  of 
which  on  the  enemy  was  instanta¬ 
neous.  The  main  and  mizen-masts 
were  also  brought  down.  Thus,,  in 
less  than  fifteen  minutes  was  the 
van  ship  of  this  line  reduced  to  a 
mere  hulk,  incumbered  with  the 
wreck  of  her  own  masts  and  yards, 
and  doubtless  the  crew  much  mu¬ 
tilated.  That  destructive  broadside 
was  given  just  as  the  sun  dipped  in 
the  horizon  ;  after  which  the  The¬ 
seus  passed  on  the  outside  of  the 
Goliah,  and  dropped  her  stern-an¬ 
chor  a-head  of  her  )  and  thus  was 
placed  inside  of  the  third  ship  of 
the  enemy,  Le  Spartiate,  and  had 
commenced  the  cannonade  about 
the  time  or  before  her  leader,  the 
Orion,  was  got  completely  placed, 
from  the  little  interruptions  before- 
mentioned. 

The  Audacious  followed  next, 
and  passing  between  Le  Guerrier 
and  Conquerant,  increased  ihe  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  those  ill-fated  ships,  by 
a  destructive  fire,  and  afterwards 
dropped  her  stern -anchor,  so  as  to 
preserve  her  station  inside  bow  of 
the  latter,  over  whom  the  Goliah 
had  already  got  a  decided  superi¬ 
ority,  by  the  comparative  fire  main¬ 
tained.  The  breeze  by  this  time 
(as  above  observed)  had  lessened  as 
the  day  closed  .  most  probably  too, 
it  had  been  lulled  the  more  by  the 
effect  of  the  cannonade,  which  had 
for  some  time  been  maintained: 
hence  the  ships  which  were  in  the 
rear  of  the  British  squadron  were 
not  enabled  to  close  with  the  cele¬ 
rity  suitable  to  their  ardour  on  that 
occasion. 

The  Vanguard  was  the  follower 

O 


of  the  Audacious  ;  but  did  noflike 
the  five  who  had  preceded  her  pass 
the  enemy’s  line  :  the  rank  of  the 
admiral  (whose  flag  this  ship  bore) 
gave  him  a  privilege  of  deviating 
from  the  example  of  his  leaders, 
whose  man  oeuvres  were  to  beguided 
by  his  direction  :  she  was  anchored 
by  the  stern  on  the  outside,  and 
close  to  the  third  ship  from  the  van, 
Le  Spartiate.  Her  followers  re¬ 
spectively  passed  on  a-head  of  their 
leader,  anchoring  by  the  stern  as 
they  came  up  on  the  outside  as  the 
admiral  had  done.  Thus  the  Mino¬ 
taur,  Defence,  and  Swifture,  took 
position  a-breast  of  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  ships  from  the  van  ;  by 
which  arrangement  it  was  left  for 
theBelleropbon  to  attack  theFrench 
admiral’s  ship,  L’Orient,  of  three 
decks  :  *  nor  was  the  undertaking 
shrunk  from,  because  of  the  appa¬ 
rent  inequality  of  the  contest :  the 
Bellerophon’s  stern-anchor  was 
dropped  on  the  outside  bow  of  the 
L’Orient,  whose  collection  of  heavy 
batteries  was  reserved  for  the  clo¬ 
sing.  The  effect  of  these  will  be 
best  judged  of  by  the  reference  to 
the  list  of  killed  and  wounded  of 
the  hardyassailants,  in  which  stands 
enrolled  the  names  of  almost  every 
officer  of  that  ship.  By  that  time 
the  day  was  so  much  closed,  as  to 
obscure  from  general  view  the  con¬ 
duct  of  each  ship;  particularly  to¬ 
wards  the  centre,  which  was  co¬ 
vered  with  the  clouds  of  smoke 
blown  thither  from  the  van,  by  the 
light  breeze  which  yet  continued. 
Under  these  circumstances,  theMa- 
jestic,  who  followed  the  Bellerophon, 
had  to  grope  for  an  antagonist 


*  The  difference  of  force  between  L’Orient  and  Bellerophon,  or  any  other  ofthe 
squadron,  by  estimating  the  weight  of  ball  fired  from  onebroadside  of  each,  was  above 
seven  to  three,  and  the  weight  of  ball  from  L’Giient’s  lower  deck  alone  exceeded  that 
from  the  whole  broadside  of  the  Bellerophon , 

ill 
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hi  doing  which,  it  is  said,  she  found 
her  jib-boom  had  entered  the  main 
rigging  of  one  of  the  enemy’s  ships 
a-stern  of  their  admiral 3  by  whom, 
she  was  most  severely  treated  while 
thus  entangled  :  but,  after  some 
time,  she  swung  clear,  and  avenged 
herself  completely  on  another  of 
the  enemy  farther  a-stern. 

Having  thus  got  all  the  ships  into 
action,  that  had  formed  the  body  of 
the  squadron,  the  Culloden,  who  had 
been  detained  by  the  towing  of  the 
wine- vessel,  may  now  be  looked  af¬ 
ter  3  also  the  Alexander  and  Lean¬ 
der,  who  had  been  thrown  out  a- 
stern,  by  their  having  been  on  the 
look-out  towards  Alexandria. 

It  was  with  extreme  mortifica¬ 
tion  observed,  before  the  day  had 
closed,  that  the  former  had  run  a- 
ground  on  a  shoal,  which  was  found 
to  extend  N.  E.  from  the  point  on 
which  the  castle  stood.  It  may 
be  better  imagined  than  described 
what  were  the  feelings  of  the  gal¬ 
lant  commander  and  crew  of  that 
ship,  to  be  so  arrested  in  their  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  participation  of  the  fa¬ 
tigues  and  glory  of  the  combat 
then  depending.  The  loss  of  the 
assistance  of  such  a  ship,  on  so  im¬ 
portant  an  occasion  too,  must  have 
excited  emotions  of  4eeP  regret 
among  those  engaged,  many  of 
whom  had  witnessed,  on  an  im¬ 
portant  and  splendid  occasion  in 
the  preceding  year,  how  eminently 
that  ship,  under  the  command  of 
the  same  officer,  and  with  the  same 
crew,  had  been  distinguished. — 
Great  as  the  loss  of  this  ship’s  as¬ 
sistance  was,  it  yielded  some  conso¬ 
lation  to  conclude,  that  her  running 
a-ground  served  as  a  beacon  to  in¬ 
duce  the  two  ships  (Alexander  and 
Leander,  then  to  the  westward  of 
her)  to  haul  more  out  to  the  offing 
Vo l.  XL. 
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than  they  might  otherwise  have 
done,  from  an  anxiety  to  be  as  soon 
as  possible  up  to  the  assistance  of 
their  companions  3  in  which  case  the 
assistance  of  two  ships  would  have 
been  lost  instead  of  the  Culloden. 
The  Mutine  brig  made  towards  her, 
and  remained  to  render  her  assist¬ 
ance  in  getting  off  the  ground  3  and 
the  Leander,  in  passing,  had  com¬ 
munication  to  know  if  she  could 
render  her  effectual  aid  :  that  being- 
judged  impracticable,  she  followed 
her  companion,  the  Alexander,  who, 
having  rounded  the  end  of  the  shoal, 
was  then  steering  for  the  centre  of 
the  enemy,  under  all  sail :  nor  did 
she  shorten  any,  until  closed  with 
the  French  admiral’s  sffp,  whom 
she  passed  and  anchored  in"  a  most 
judicious  position  inside  of  that  tre¬ 
mendous  ship,  whom  she  attacked 
with  a'  briskness,  and  maintained 
with  such  vivacity,  as  indicated 
the  impatience  of  the  crew  in  ha¬ 
ving  been  thrown  out  so  long  from 
entering  into  the  action.  Without 
pretending  to  minute  accuracy 
with  regard  to  time,  this  may  be 
stated  to  have  taken  place  about, 
or  soon  after  eight  o’clock.  Soon 
after,  the  Leander  ran  in  under  the 
stern  of  the  fifth  ship 3  and,  anchor¬ 
ing  there,  took  a  position  whereby 
she  could,  without  annoyance,  tire 
her  guns  of  one  side  in  the  stern  of 
Le  Peuple  Souverain,  and  those  of 
the  other  side  into  the  bows  of  Lx 
Franklin.  It  is  unnecessary  to  re¬ 
mark  on  what  must  have  been  the 
effect  of  so  destructive  a  raking 
fire,  even  from  a  ship  of  the  Leau- 
der’s  small  force. 

Thus  did  each  of  the  British 
ships  enter  into  action.  The  result 
shews  the  manner  in  which  each 
performed  its  duty.  By  the  time  the 
last-mentioned  ships  got  placed  in 
[L]  their. 
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their  respective  positions,  those 
which  formed  the  van  of  the  enemy 
■were  silenced,  and  some  had  struck. 
Their  submission  had  extended  as 
far  as  the  fourth  ship,  about  nine 
o'clock.  And,  soon  after,  TQrient*, 
in  their  centre,  was  discovered  to 
be  on  fire,  which  spread  with  such 
rapidity  that  she  was  soon  in  a 
general  blaze,  and  precluded  even 
a  shadow  of  hope  for  her  preser¬ 
vation.  The  cannonade  was,  in 
the  mean  time,  maintained  with 
@qual  briskness  by  the  .  British 
ships,  whose  opponents  had  not 
yet  surrendered,  while  some  of 
them,  very  much  sickened,  were 
barelyable  to  maintain  resistance. 

While  the  flames  were  consu- 
ming  TOrient,  great  were  the  ex¬ 
ertions  made  by  the  Alexander  to 
remove  to  such  distance  as  her  cap¬ 
tain  judged  necessary  to  save  her 
from  danger  of  being  covered  with 
the  wreck  of  her  unfortunate  anta¬ 
gonist.  About  ten  o’clock,  the  fire 
bad  reached  VOrient’s  magazine, 
when  she  blew  up  with  a  most  tre¬ 
mendous  explosion,  by  which  frag¬ 
ments  of  her  wreck  were  thrown  to 
a  considerable  distance  on  every  side  $ 
and  those  ships,  who  were  nearest  to 
the  place  of  the  explosion,  were  for 
some  time  completely  obscured,  by 
the  thick  column  of  smoke  which 
spread  around.  The  cannonade  at. 
that  moment  ceased,  and  a  silence 
ensued,  strongly  expressive  of  the 
awe  with  which  the  minds  of  the 
combatants  were  impressed  by  that 
dreadful  event. 


That  impression  appeared  to  be 
effaced,  by  the  recollection  that 
there  was  still  duty  left  to  be  per¬ 
formed  ;  for,  in  about  ten  minutes 
after,  the  cannonade  was  renewed 
around  the  spot  where  TOrient  had 
exploded,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
maintained  with  vivacity,  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  little  abatement  until 
after  midnight,  when  it  became 
slacker,  with  some  intermissions, 
indicating  the  exhausted  state  of  the 
combatants,  by  the  fatigue  already 
undergone:*  but  the  firing  did  not 
intirely  cease  until  three  o’clock. 

Thursday  morning,  the  second  of 
August. — When  the  day  opened, 
how  different  was  the  prospect  from 
that  which  the  preceding  evening 
had  closed  !  The  greatest  part  of 
the  ships,  which  formed  the  van  of 
the  French  line,  dismasted,  and  all 
struck  !  Not  a  vestige  of  their  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship  to  be  seen  !  The  fri¬ 
gate  (la  Serieuse),  whom  the  Ori¬ 
on  had  silenced  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  now  sunk  !  The  Bellerophon 
was  observed  several  miles  to  the 
eastward  along  shore,  at  anchor,  dis¬ 
masted.  Some  of  the  British  ships, 
which  had  attacked  and  defeated 
the  van,  now  shifted  more  towards 
the  rear,  and  others  moving  thither, 
to  complete  the  conquest  of  the 
enemy’s  ships.  In  that  part,  this 
led  to  a  recommencement  of  the 
cannonade,  in  the  outset  of  which, 
a  frigate  (TArtemise), in  the  centre, 
displayed  a  conduct  i^ean  and  un¬ 
worthy  of  the  squadron  to  which  it 
was  attached.  After  firing  a  broad- 


*  As  an  instance  of  the  fatigue,  it  may  here  be  noted,  that  one  of  the  ships,  which 
were  inside  of  the  van,  and  had  finished  her  duty  there,  did,  in  the  morning,  some 
hours  before  day-iight,  weigh  her  stern  anchor,  for  the  purpose  of  going  towards  the 
rear,  to  attack  the  enemy  there;  and,  as  the  men  unshipped  the  capstan-Dars,  many  of 
them  lay  down  among  them,  being  so  much  overcome  with  fatigue  as  to  fall  asleep, 
notwithstanding  that  they  must  have  known  the  anchor  was  got  up,  and  the  ship  then 
moving  toward  the  enefpy,  to  begin  &  fresh,  cannonade. 

side, 
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side,  she  struck;  hut,  before  she 
was  sent  to,  by  any  of  the  British 
ships,  was  observed  to  be  on  fire, 
and  the  crew  making  for  the  shore 
in  their  boats,  where  they  were  so 
ill  received  by  the  natives,  that  a 
remnant  of  them  were  fain  to  re¬ 
turn,  and  trust  to  the  generosity  of 
their  enemy,  whom  they  had  so  re¬ 
cently  offended,  by  a  flagrant  breach 
of  the  laws  of  war. 

Without  entering  into  any  far¬ 
ther  detail  of  the  whole,  afler  the 
cannonade  had  been  long  main¬ 
tained,  with  some  intermissions,  it 
was  closed  with  the  surrender  of 
1’Heureux  and  Mercure,  and  dis¬ 
masting  of  ]e  Tonnant.  The  two 
rear  ships,  le  Guilliame  Tell  and 
Gen  ereux,  observing  all  their  com¬ 
panions  either  surrendered,  or  in  a 
disabled  state,  prepared  to  get  un¬ 
der  sail,  which  they  did,  without 
interruption,  before  two  o’clock, 
and  were  accompanied  by  la  Di¬ 
anne  and  Justice  frigates,  neither 
of  whom  had  been  annoyed.  Le 
Timoleon  made  an  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low,  but,  casting  with  her  head  into 
the  bay,  and  not  being  alertly  ma¬ 
naged  (probably,  not  in  a  manage¬ 
able  state),  her  head  was  not  got 
out  to  the  offing,  but  run  ashore  at 
a  little  distance  from  whence  she 
had.  laid,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  bay,  where  they  set  her  on  fire. 
The  Zealous,  who  was  under  sail 
when  the  rear  ships  of  the  enemy 
left  the  bay,  stood  after  them  ;  but, 
as  there  was  not  any  other  then 
under  sail,  to  accompany  and  sup¬ 
port  her,  she  was  called  in  by  the 
admiral. 

There  yet  remained,  to  be  taken 
possession  of,  le  Tonnant,  intirely 
dismasted,  but  'who  bad  not  struck, 
and  had  shifted  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  to  leeward,  from  her  original 


position.  In  that  state,  incapable 
of  moving  or  helping  herself,  a  mes¬ 
sage  was  sent,  to  demand  her  "sur¬ 
render,  which  the  captain  refused, 
without  the  condition  of  vessels 
being  furnished  to  carry  him  and 
his  crew  (which  he  stated  to  be 
then  1,500)  to  France.  This  re¬ 
quisition  was  communicated  to  ad¬ 
miral  Nelson,  who  desired  him  to 
be  informed,  that  the  surrender 
must  be  unconditional,  else  force 
would  be  employed,  against  which 
resistance  would  not  avail.  These 
communications  were  not  exchan¬ 
ged  tHi  late  in  the  evening  of  the 
second,  Owing  to  the  distance. 

Friday  morning,  the  third  of 
August,  the  French  flag  was  ob¬ 
served  to  be  still  displayed  on  the 
stump  of  le  Tonnanfs  main-mast. 
The  admiral  made  signals  to  the 
Theseus  and  Leander  to  attack  her. 
It  appeared  they  had,  in  some  mea¬ 
sure,  recovered  from  their  late  fa¬ 
tigues,  by  the  alertness  of  their 
movements.  They  were  soon  under 
the  necessary  sail ;  and,  on  the  The¬ 
seus  approaching  her  rear,  the  flag 
of  truce  was  hoisted.  Art  officer 
was  then  sent  from  theTheSeus,  to 
desire  the  colours  to  be  struck  un¬ 
conditionally,  which  was  complied 
with.  Thus  was  the  close  put  to 
that  distinguished  battle. 

Whether  a  retrospect  is  had  to 
the  unremitting  perseverance  in 
continuing'  the  search  after  the  ene- 
my,  to  the  promptness  of  decision 
in  attacking  them  when  found,  or 
to  the  skill  and  intrepidity  with 
which  the  attack  was  executed,  it 
is  difficult  to  decide  which  has  the 
highest  claim  to  admiration.  The 
renown  of  this  action  has  reached 
to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and 
been  re-echoed  back  with  the  high 
praises  so  justly  merited. 

[L  2j  '  The 
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The  thanks  of  the  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  in  both  kingdoms,  were  vo¬ 
ted  t©  the  whole  fleet.  Distin¬ 
guished  notice  was  taken  of  the 
commander  under  whom  that  cele  ¬ 
brated  action  was  achieved,  by  Ids 
majesty’s  advancing  him  to  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  a  peer  of  the  realm  3  and  the 
parliament  of  the  sister  kingdom, 
■also  the  East- India  company,  voted 
liberal  annuities  to  support  that 
dignity  as  a  recompense  for  his 
services.  The  captains  -were  ho¬ 
noured  with  a  gold  medal,  as  a 
-testimony  of  his  majesty’s  appro¬ 
bation  of  their  conduct.  The 
oldest  officer  of  the  marines,  cap¬ 
tain  -Oldfield,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  major  in  the  army  ;  and 
the  first-lieutenants  of  each  ship 
of  the  line  were  promoted,  by 
the  lords  of  the  admiralty,  to  the 
rank  of  commanders.  There,  im¬ 
mediate  distinction  and  reward 
rested.  The  r  e  m  ai  n  i  n  g  thousands 
were  left,  for  the  time,  to  the 
enjoyment  which  an  inward  con¬ 
sciousness  must  produce,  of  having 
done  their  duty.  The  high  satisfac¬ 
tion  which  that  reflection  must  pro- 

x 

duce,  cannot  be  confined .t©  any  rank. 
Even  the  humblest  survivor  must 
feel  an  honest  pride,  that  he  was 
one  who  contributed  his  aid  to¬ 
ward  that  glorious  achievement. 
The  bounty  of  individuals  was  great 
and  genera],  too,  on  this  occasion  : 
liberal  subscriptions  were  collected, 
and  impartially  distributed,  under 
the  direction  of  some  patriotic 
men,  among  the  wounded,  and  wi¬ 
dows  and  orphans  of  the  slain. 

With  the  admiral,  Bruyes,  who 
commanded  the  French  fleet,  and 
who  was  esteemed  as  brave  and 
expert  a  seaman  as  any  in  France, 
fell  two  other  admirals  and  three 
cap  tain  5V  The  French  fleet,  at  the 


commencement  of  the  action,  con¬ 
sisted  of  thirteen  sail  of  the  line, 
and  four  frigates,  carrying  twelve 
hundred  guns,  and  from  ten  to  ele¬ 
ven  thousand  men.  Nine  sail  of  the 
line  were  taken,  two  were  burned, 
and  two  escaped.  Of  the  frigates, 
one  was  sunk,  another  burned,  and 
two  escaped.  The  loss  of  men  was 
calculated  at  nearly  eight  thousand  : 
but  the  prisoners  and  wounded 
were  all  restored,  on  condition  of 
not  sailing  against  England,  until 
exchanged.— The  British  squadron, 
consisting, as  already  stated,  of  thir¬ 
teen  sail  of  the  line  and  a  fifty-gun 
ship,  carried  a  thousand  guns  and 
eight  thousand  men.  Of  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  slain  and  wounded  were 
nine  hundred..  Among  the  for-? 
mer,  was  captain  Westcott,  of  the 
Majestic,  who  fell  greatly  regret¬ 
ted.  He  was  an  officer  of  uncom¬ 
mon  abilities,  and  had  raised  him¬ 
self  -intirely  by  his  merit. 

The  roaring  of  the  cannon,  the 
flashings  of  the  lightning,  inter¬ 
rupted  only  by  short  intervals  of 
suspense,  shook  the  Egyptian  shore 
for  many  leagues  around,  and  filled 
the  alarmed  and  trembling  inhabi¬ 
tants,  both  strangers  and  natives,, 
with  unspeakable  agitation.  The 
-French  transports  in  the  harbour, 
and  garrison  in  Alexandria,  waited 
in  suspense  for  their  personal  doom, 
as  well  as  the  fate  of  the  French 
navy.  Even  as  far  as  Rosetta,  dis¬ 
tant  about  thirty  miles  from  Abou- 
kir,  the  battle,  by  the  aid  of  glasses, 
was  seen  bv  French  officers,  from 
its  minarets  and  towers,  though 
confusedly.  And  the  explosion  of 
1’ Orient  was  accompanied  by.  a 
shaking  of  the  earth,  perceptible  at 
that  distance.  Bodies  of  Arabs, 
drawn  to  the  shore  by  the  aweful 
sight  and  sound,  and  learning  the 
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fate  of  their  invaders,  felt  their  re¬ 
sentment  and  indignation  awakened 
by  the  hope  of  revenge  on  their 
enemies.  They  lighted  up  fires  on 
the  shore,  in  testimony  of  their  joy 
and  exultation  at  the  successful  bra¬ 
very  of  the  English.  They  gave 
no  shelter,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
committed  every  outrage  on  parties 
of  the  vanquished  who  made  their 
way  to  the  villages,  for  safety,  from 
their  wrecked  and  burning  ships. 
They  interrupted  the  communica¬ 
tion  of  the  French,  for  some  time, 
between  the  bay  and  neighbouring 
towns,  until  Buonaparte  made  ar¬ 
rangements  for  their  security  by  su¬ 
perior  force. 

This  victory  was  the  most  signal 
that  bad  graced  the  British  navy, 
since  the  days  of  the  Spanish  ar¬ 
mada.  Its  effects  were  surprizing 
and  instantaneous  over  all  Europe. 
The  enemies  of  France  every  where 
recovered  from  the  despondency 
they  were  in,  previously  to  this 
great  event ;  and  an  evident  re¬ 
animation  took  place  in  all  their 
councils,  which  were  now  occupied 
with  the  means  of  improving  a  suc¬ 
cess  of  so  much  importance. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Buona¬ 
parte,  as  alleged  in  his  dispatches 
to  the  directory,  that  the  French 
fleet,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  should  sail 
straight  to  Corfu,  if  they  should 
find  it  impracticable,  by  the  shallow¬ 
ness  of  the  water,  to  take  shelter  in 
the  old  port  of  Alexandria.  It  has 
been  asserted,  on  the  contrary,  by 
different  French  officers  of  rank  and 
character,  that  admiral  Bruyes was 
detained  in  the  bay  of  Aboukir  by 
the  express  orders  of  the  comman¬ 
der-in-chief,  who  was  unwilling  to 
deprive  himself  of  the  mrans  of 
retreat,  until  he  should  have  reason 


to  think  that  he  had  obtained  a  firm 
footing  in  Egypt.  Buonaparte  ac¬ 
knowledges  that  he  sent  orders  to 
the  admiral  not  to  put  to  sea,  at  one 
period.  But  this  was  after  the 
lapse  of  several  weeks  after  the  de¬ 
barkation,  and  after  the  English 
fleet  were  cruizing  on  the  coast  of 
Syria  and  Egypt.  Yet  the  general 
imputes  no  blame  to  the  brave  ad¬ 
miral,  on  whom  he  bestows  merited 
praise.  He  had  probably  discover¬ 
ed  a  passage,  he  says,  for  the  hea¬ 
viest  ships,  into  the  old  port  of 
Alexandria,  where  he  wished  to  se¬ 
cure  them,  rather  than  in  Corfu  or 
any  other  distant  port,  that  they 
might  be  in  a  situation  for  co-ope¬ 
rating,  on  any  emergency,  with  the 
army.  Reluctant  to  give  credit  to 
so  foul  a  blemish,  in  so  splendid  a 
character  as  Buonaparte,  we  leave 
the  decision  of  the  point  in  question 
between  him  and  Bruyes,  to  the  de« 
velopement  of  time  and  future  in¬ 
quiry. 

In  the  mean  time,  Buonaparte^ 
who  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Egypt, 
and  effected  a  landing,  had  made 
himself  master  of  Alexandria,  which 
he  took  by  storm,  with  the  loss 
of  about  three  hundred  of  his  men, 
killed  or  wounded.  The  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  this  and  other  places  in  the 
neighbourhood,  finding  thdmselves 
unable  to  resist  the  French,  submit¬ 
ted  to  them.  Buonaparte,  in  order 
to  obtain  their  good  will,  and  en¬ 
gage  their  fidelity,  published  a  de? 
claration,  to  inform  them,  that  the 
French  were  the  friends  and  allies 
of  the  grand  seignior  :  that  they 
were  come  10  chastise  the  beys, 
who  were  his  enemies ;  and  would 
pay  every  respect  to  their  lavys  an d 
religion,  and  provide  and  pay  re¬ 
gularly  the  due  tribute  to  the  sub¬ 
lime  porte, 

[L  3]  Having 
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Having  provided  for  the  security 
of  his  acquisitions  on  the  sea-shore, 
Buonaparte,  on  the  seventh  of  July, 
began  his  march  for  Caiio,  defen¬ 
ded  by  Murad  Bey,  a  distinguished 
chief  of  the  mamelukes,  who  were 
in  great  force,  to  the  number  it  has 
been  said  of  twenty  thousand,  but 
wholly  composed  of  cavalry.  The 
mamelukes  made  several  brave  but 
ineffectual  charges  on  the  French, 
who  had  only  infantry.  The  dispo¬ 
sitions  of  the  French  were  so  skil¬ 
ful,  that  Murad  Bey,  after  losing 
thi  •ee  hundred  of  his  best  men,  was 
obliged  to  retire  towards  Cairo,  and 
from  thence  afterwards  to  the  Up¬ 
per  Fgypt. 

At  Cairo,  he  assembled  the  whole 
of  his  forces,  and  advanced  into  that 
vast  plain,  where  stand  the  pyra¬ 
mids.  He  was  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  commanded,  under 
him,  by  three  inferior  beys,  all  men 
of  determined  bravery,  but  used, 
like  their  soldiers,  to  fight  only  on 
horseback.  They  were  all  mounted 
on  the  finest  horses,  provided  with 
the  most  splendid  arms,  and,  along 
with  these,  rich  purses  of  gold  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  mamelukes 
to  carry  along^  with  them  what  they 
deem  most  valuable.  Being  ex¬ 
cellent  horsemen,  well  acquainted 
with  the  defiles  and  contour  of  the 
country,  and  of  intrepid  courage 
and  resolution,  [though  barbarians, 
they  were  no  contemptible  ene¬ 
mies.  They  attacked  the  French 
with  much  courage  and  impetuosity, 
endeavouring  to  surround  them,  or 
at  least  to  make  an  impression  upon 
their  flanks  and  rear,  but  were 
every  where  repulsed  with  such  a 
slaughter  that  they  were  compelled 
to  fly  on  all  sides,  leaving  two  thou¬ 
sand  billed  or  wounded  on  the  field. 
Anentrcnchment,  whichthey  threw 


up  to  protect  their  camp,  was  car¬ 
ried,  together  with  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  that  defended  it,  and  ail 
their  baggage.  Many  of  the  beys 
were  killed  or  wounded.  Cairo, 
evacuated  in  the  night,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  theFrench,  the  next 
morning.  This  decisive  action  took 
place  on  the  twenty-first  of  July. 

Buonaparte,  master  of  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  proclaimed  peace  and 
amity  to  the  inhabitants,  with  the 
fu  11  enj oy m en t  o f  t h ei r  1  a ws  an d  r el i - 
gion.  He  secured  its  authority  to  the 
Turkish  government,  andconfirmed 
his  undertaking  to  make  good  the 
receipt  of  the  usual  revenue.  After 
establishing  a  divan,  or  council,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  chief  priests  and  no¬ 
tables  of  Cairo,  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  police,  he  set  out  in 
pursuit  of  Ibrahim,  the  next  in 
power  to  Murad  Bey,  who  was  re¬ 
treating  towards  Syria.  He  over¬ 
took  the  hey  on  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  when  he  attacked,  defeated 
him,  and  took  part  of  his  baggage. 
Ibrahim  defended  himself  valiantly, 
and  was  wounded  in  the  engage¬ 
ment.  It  was  with  difficulty  he 
Continued  his  march.  His  troops 
were  in  want  of  water,  which  was 
their  principal,  and  other  provi¬ 
sions,  and  had  an  extensive  desert 
to  traverse,  in  their  way  to  Gaza, 
the  place  to  which  they  directed 
their  retreat.  Murad  Bey,  after 
the  defeat  at  Cairo,  had  retired,  as 
already  mentioned,  along  the  Nile, 
to  the  upper  parts  of  the  country. 
But  his  forces  were  so  reduced, 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  act  on 
the  defensive:  while  theFrench 
were  preparing  to  follow  him,  in 
order  to  destroy  the  remains  of  his 
army. 

The  French  were  now  in  pos¬ 
session  of  all  Lower  Egypt,  and 

occupied 
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occupied  in  the  organization  of  that 
country,  upon  the  usual  plan. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  suc¬ 
cesses,  their  whole  fleet  of  trans¬ 
ports,  together  with  some  frigates, 
lay  blocked  up  at  Alexandria:  their 
communication  with  France  and 
Europe  was  entirely  cut  off,  and  all 
hopes  of  relief  and  reinforcement 
to  their  army  completely  inter¬ 


cepted.  Their  invasion  of  Egypt 
had  converted  the  Turks,  so  long 
their  well  wishers,  into  decided 
enemies.  The  divan  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  had  formally  declared  war 
against  France,  and  was  preparing 
a  fleet  and  numerous  army  to  drive 
them  out  of  its  Egyptian  domi¬ 
nions. 
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CHAP.  XL 


Ireland. — State  of  Catholic  and  Protestant  Parties . — Innovations  projected 
• — Petitions  for  a  Parliamentary  Reform. — Rejected. —  United  Irishmen. 
—  Orange  Men. — Defenders — French  Mission  to  Ireland. — Plan  of  In¬ 
surrection  for  the  Purpose  of  facilitating  a  French  Invasion. — A  military 
Organization  in  several  of  the  Provinces.— Military  Law  proclaimed. — 
Minister  sent  to  France  from  the  Chiefs  cf  the  Irish  Association. — Jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  Designs  of  France  on  Ireland. — Military  Committee  of  Unf 
ted  Irishmen. — Fourteen  of  the  Delegates  apprehended . — Insurrection. — 
Insurgents  defeated  in  various  Encounters . — Yet  proceed  in  very  const- 
deralle  Force  against  Wexford. —  Which  they  reduce.—  Other  Proceed.- 
ings  of  the  Insurgents, — The  Insurrection  in  the  South  of  Ireland  sup¬ 
pressed. — And  in  the  North. — Lord  Camden  succeeded  in  the  Viceroy  aP 
ty  of  Ireland  ly  the  Marquis  Cornwallis. 

Since  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  England  and  France,  in 
the  beginning  of  1 7Q3,  those  who 
held  the  places  of  government  there 
soon  perceived  the  probability  of 
existing  disturbances  in  a  country 
so  full  of  discontented  people  as  Ire¬ 
land,  and  of  which  not  above  one- 
eighth  of  the  inhabitants  has  hither¬ 
to  been  reputed  cordially  attached 
to  the  English ;  few,  butmembers  of 
the  church  of  England,  being  con¬ 
sidered  as  well  affected  to  this 
country. 

Euringthespace  that  elapsed,  be¬ 
tween  the  American  and  the  French 
revolution,  the  British  ministry, 
taught  by  the  fatal  experience  of  its 
colonies  to  renounce  the  system  of 
coercion,  had  adopted  a  series  of 
liberal  measures  in  Ireland,  which 
had,  in  the  hopes  of  the  pacifically 
inclined,  put  an  end  to  all  causes 
of  dissent  ion.  The  penal  statutes 
against  the  Roman  catholics  had 
been  repealed 3  they  held  their  land 

on 


HILE  Buonaparte  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  his  expedition' to 
Egypt,  of  his  success  wherein  the 
French  entertained  little  doubt, 
particularly  after  the  capture  of  Mal¬ 
ta,  the  directory  had  turned  its  at¬ 
tention  to  an  object  of  more  impor¬ 
tance,  and  nearer  home,  in  which, 
were  fortune  to  favour  them,  the 
impression  thereby  made  on  the 
capital  enemy  of  France,  would  be 
truly  great  and  decisive. 

This  object  was  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland, which  France  had  a  century 
before  attempted  to  dismember  from 
England  ;  and  to  erect  into  a  sepa¬ 
rate  dominion,  under  the  expelled 
house  of  Stuart.  The  political  ex¬ 
pediency  of  such  a  measure,  to  the 
interest  of  the  French  monarchy, 
was  no  less  obvious  at  that  epoch, 
than  the  severing  of  that  island  from 
its  connection  with  Great  Britain, 
would  essentially  forward  the  system 
of  the  French  republic  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  day. 
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the  like  terms  with  the  protest 
tants:  they  enjoyed^in  short,  every 
rigrht  and  franchise  in  common  with 
the  former,  saving  only  the  offices 
of  state,  and  the  privilege  of  sitting 
in  parliament. 

These  exceptions,  however,  were 
viewed  in  the  light  of  persecutions 
for  difference  of  religion  $  and,  as  a 
boundless  liberty  of  conscience  be¬ 
gan  at  this  time  to  be  the  favourite 
maxim  of  the  European  world,  the 
Irish  catholics  deemed  themselves 
injured  by  the  restrictions  laid,  or 
to  speak  more  properly,  continued 
upon  them,  through  the  united  se¬ 
verity  and  bigotry  of  intolerant 
ages. 

But  the  protestants,  dreading  the 
consequences  of  putting  themselves 
in  the  power  of  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lics,  whose  disposition  they  still  con¬ 
sidered  as  unaltered,  maintained 
the  propriety  of  those  restrictions. 
Without  these  it  was  affirmed  the 
whole  authority  of  the  state  must  be 
lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  catholics. 
Their  numbers  would  overpower 
them  in  parliament.  Supported  and 
stimulated  by  the  vast  superiority 
and  zeal  of  their  adherents,  they 
would  hardlyrefrain,  when  invested 
with  authority,  from  treating  the 
protestants  with  harshness,  and 
availing  themselves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nities  now  afforded  them  to  retali¬ 
ate  for  the  injuries  they  had  suffer¬ 
ed,  and  to  do  themselves  what  they 
might  imagine  was  no  more  than 
strict  justice,  by  claiming  and  reco¬ 
vering  the  possessions  of  their  an¬ 
cestors,  as  .alienated  from  them 
t  hrough  force,  and  detained  through 
manifest  usurpation. 

These  being  the  sentiments  of  the 
protestant  party,  they  were  ex- 
t remely  tenacious  of  th osejprivileges, 
on  the  exclusive  exercise  of  which 
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they  depended  for  the  security  of 
their  estates,  resolved  on  no  account 
to  permit  a  participation  in  the 
power  they  enjoyed,  to  men  who 
undisguisedly  stigmatised  them  as 
intruders,  whom  they  were  entitled 
by  the  clearest  equity  to  eject  from 
their  ill-gotten  lands,  and  to  call  to 
account  for  damages  and  dilapi¬ 
dations. 

Such  being  the  relative  situation 
of  the  protestants  and  the  Roman 
catholics,  no  real  confidence  or 
cordiality  could  subsist  between 
them.  The  rancour  of  the  lower 
classes  of  the  latter  was  particularly 
violent,  and  was  scandalously  en¬ 
couraged  by  the  Romish  clergy, 
M'ho,  with  some  exceptions,  were 
mortal  foes  to  the  protestants,  and 
excited  the  mass  of  the  people  to 
hold  them  in  utter  abhorrence. 

It  was  the  sincere  desire  of  the 
British  ministry  to  extinguish  this 
religious  inveteracy  ;  but  it  was  so 
strongly  connected  with  political 
considerations,  that  no  remedy 
appeared  fully  adequate.  The 
Roman  catholics  asserted  that  they 
were  the  lawful  owners  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  held  by  the  protestants, whom,, 
for  this  reason,  they  hated  as  plun¬ 
derers,  as  much  as  they  detested 
them  for  being  heretics  :  which  of 
these  motives  excited  the  most  an* 
tipathy,  may  not  easily  be  deter¬ 
mined,  when  the  excessive  igno¬ 
rance  and  bigotry  of  the  common 
people,  and  the  influence  of  their 
priests,  are  jointly  considered. 

From  the  commencement  of  the 

% 

French' revolution,  innovations  had 
been  projected  in  Ireland,  by  those 
who  expected  that  some  would  take 
place  in  England,  thinking  probably 
that  the  apprehension  of  exaspera¬ 
ting  the  great  body  of  the  English 
nation,  by  the  refusal  of  a  demand 
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they  hadsoperseveringlv  insisted  on 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  would 
inducetheadministrationtolisten  to 
the  petitions  fora  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people 
st  large  from  taking  that,  business 
into  their  own  hands,  as  the  French 
bad  already  done :  a  precedent 
which  at  this  time  was  frequently 
beld  up,as  an  admonition  to  govern¬ 
ment,  to  beware  of  imitating  that 
©£  France,  lest  a  similar  fate  should 
attend  it. 

When  those  extraordinary  events 
happened,  on  the  tenth  of  August, 
1792,  which  overturned  the  French 
monarchy,  the  hopes  of  the  reform¬ 
ing  parties,  both  in  England  and 
I  island,  were  equally  elated.  They 
bgw  thought  their  wishes  would  in¬ 
fallibly  be  accomplished,  and  that 
the  dread  of  the  people  would  ope¬ 
rate  so  powerfully  upon  their  rulers, 
that  these  would  hardly  venture  any 
longer  to  reject  their  demands,  with 
such  terrifying  consequences  before 
their  eyes,  of  the  king  of  France’s 
opposition  to  popular  requisitions. 

It  was  with  deep-felt  resentment 
that  these  parties  still  experienced  as 
firm  a  denial  as  ever.  That  in  Eng- 
land  continued  with  unabated  per¬ 
severance  to  act  on  the.  plan  of  uni¬ 
ting  gradually  the  people  in  every 
pari  cf  the  kingdom  to  an  unanimity 
of  sentiments  on  this  matter  ;  con¬ 
fident  that  in  time,  the  majority 
would  become  so  numerous  and 
powerful,  as  to  bear  down  all  op- 
posers,  and  convince  them  of  the 
seefficacy  of  resisting  the  national 
will,  when  clearly  and  resolutely 
expressed. 

But  the  people  of  Ireland  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  more  celerity,  They 
bad  in  the  fpregoing  year  instituted 
a  society  to  which  they  gave  the 
frame  of  United  Irishmen.  Its  in¬ 


tent  was  to  connect  the  whole  Irish 
nation  firmly  together,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining,  not  only  a  reform 
of parliament,  but  an  entire  deliver¬ 
ance.  for  the  Roman  catholics  from 
all  the  restrictions  laid  on  them  on 
religious  accounts,  and  of  placing 
them  on  a  parity  with  the  prates- 
tants  in  every  respect.  This  insti¬ 
tution  was  projected  and  organized 
by  the  celebrated  Wolfe  Tone,  a 
gentleman  well-known  forhis  abili¬ 
ties  and  unhappy  end.  The  inde¬ 
pendence  of  his  country  was  an  ob¬ 
ject  he  had  long  had  in  contempla¬ 
tion, and  thetempestuousnessof  the 
times  appeared  favourable  to  such 
an  attempt,  through  the  vigour  and 
activity  they  communicated  to  men 
of  daring  dispositions,  and  the  pro¬ 
spect  of  success  held  out  in  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  who  had  succeeded 
In  the  most  extraordinary  enter- 
prizes. 

The  plan  of  union  and  of  action, 
drawn  up  by  WolfeTone,  was  equal¬ 
ly  simple  and  judicious.  It  formed  a 
concatenation  of  agents,  and  a  unity 
of  design,  that  combined  at  once 
order, expedition,  and  secrecy.  For 
the  more  effectual  concealment, 
no  meeting  consisted  of  more  than 
twelve  persons:  five  of  these  meet¬ 
ings  were  represented  by  five  mem¬ 
bers  in  a  committee, vested  with  the 
management  of  all  their  affairs  : 
from  each  of  these  committees, 
which  were  styled  baronial,  a  de¬ 
puty  attended  in  a  superior  com¬ 
mittee,  that  presided  over  all  those 
of  the  barony  or  district  none  or 
two  deputies  from  each  of  these  su¬ 
perior  committees,  composed  one 
for  the  whole  county  and  two 
or  three  from  every  county  com¬ 
mittee  composed  a  provincial  one. 
The  provincial  committees  chose  in 
their  turn  five  persons  to  superintend 
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the  whole  business  of  the  union : 
they  were  elected  by  ballot,  and 
only  known  to  the  secretaries  cf  the 
provincial  committees,  who  were 
officially  the  scrutineers.  Thus, 
though-their  power  was  great,  their 
agency  was  invisible,  and  they 
were  obeyed  without  being  seen  or 
known. 

It  has  been  a  matter  of  doubt, 
whether  the  designs  of  this  great  as¬ 
sociation,  terminated,  as  given  out, 
in  a  reform  of  parliament,  and  the 
admission  ofthe  Roman  catholics  to 
all  the  rights  they  claimed,  or  whe¬ 
ther,  like  the  jacobins  in  France, 
they  concealed  their  ultimate  ideas, 
keeping  them  for  disclosure  and  exe¬ 
cution  as  opportunities  arose.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  shrewdest  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  Irish  parliament,  con¬ 
sidered  the  real  object  of  those  who 
contended  for  a  parliamentary  re¬ 
form  and  a  catholic  emancipation, 
to  be  finally  an  entire  disjunction 
from  the  sister  kingdoms.  On  this 
conviction  the  zealous  friends  to 
their  permanent  union,  firmly  per¬ 
suaded  that  its  only  security  de¬ 
pended  on  supporting  the  protes- 
iant  cause  uninjured,  and  upon  its 
established  footing  of  superiority, 
entered  into  formal  associations 
every  where  for  this  purpose.  They 
assumed  the  name  of  Orange-men, in 
honour  and  remembrance  of  king 
William,  to  whom  the  protestants 
in  Ireland  acknowledged  themselves 
inciebted  for  their  deliverance  from 
the  oppression  of  the  Roman  catho¬ 
lics. 

The  object  proposed  by  these  as¬ 
sociations  was  to  disarm  the  Roman 
catholics  :  they  began  the  execution 
ot  this  plan  in  the  county  of  Ar¬ 
magh,  but  carried  it  beyond  its  ori¬ 
ginal  intention,  burning  the  houses 
ot  the  catholics,  and  expelling  them 


from  the  country.  Irritated  by 
this  usage,  the  catholics  also  associ¬ 
ated  for  their  defence,  whence  they 
were  called  Defenders.  They  re¬ 
taliated  upon  the  Orange-men,plun- 
dering  their  hab  tations,  and  com¬ 
mitting  the  same  outrages  that  had 
been  exercised  upon  themselves. 

These  disturbances  were  accom¬ 
panied  at  the  same  time  by  a  bold 
and  turbulent  spirit  in  the  metropo¬ 
lis,  that  threatened,  if  not  speedily 
suppressed,  to  involve  the  kingdom 
into  still  greater  confusion.  As  it 
was  hostile  to  government  in  the 
extreme,  the  legislature  passed  an 
act  to  suppress  the  assembling  of 
people  for  political  discussions  and 
other  purposes  of  the  like  nature, 
without  permission  from  a  justice  of 
peace.  This  was  looked  upon  as 
the  prelude  to  those  similar  prohi¬ 
bitions  in  England,  known  by  the 
name  of  Pitt  and  Grenville  acts. 

The  feudsand  hostilities  between 
the  Orange-men  and  the  Defenders, 
had  filled  various  parts  of  Ireland 
with  great  confusions.  The  latter 
acted  with  such  rancour  and  inyete- 
racy,  that  many  of  the  former 
heartily  repented  that  any  occasion 
had  ever  been  given  for  such  deeds 
of  desperacy  and  revenge  as  were 
daily  taking  place,to  the  reciprocal 
terror  of  each  party.  The  Defend¬ 
ers,  it  was  said,  became  at  last  the 
more  active  and  formidable  of  the 
two.  Their  incursions  and  depre¬ 
dations  were  conducted  with  the 
utmost  fierceness  and  animosity. 
They  had  bound  themselves  to  each, 
other, by  the  strongest  oaths  offideli- 
ty  and  secrecy, and  they  were  inces¬ 
santly  laying  schemes  to  circum¬ 
vent  their  adversaries,  who  were 
obliged  to  remain  continually  on  the 
watch  :  so  Jquick  and  sudden  were 
their  motions. 


As 
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As  their  numbers  ericreased  and 
occasioned  considerable  alarm,  an 
act  Was made  to  prohibit  them  from 
administering  those  oaths  ;  and  such 
as  committed  irregularities  were 
punished  with  the  extremest  rigour 
of  the  law.  But  this  did  not  de¬ 
fer  them  from  prosecuting  their 
plans  of  vengeance  with  the  more 
Eagerness,  that  they  thought  them¬ 
selves  justified  in  shewing  no  mercy 
to  those  whom  they  considered  as 
the  primary  aggressors. 

These  intestine  broils  did  not 
Escape  the  notice  of  those  at  the 
helm  in  France.  They  were  at 
this  period  in  the  full  career  of  their 
factories,  and  grasping  at  every 
plan  that  could  humble  or  distress 
their  enemies.  None  could  be 
fitore  acceptable  to  them.,  than  one 
that  seemed  to  point  out  an  invasion 
of  this  kingdom,  the  ancient  and 
most  dangerous  enemy  of  their 
Oduntrv.  Hither  one  of  their  emis- 
saties  was  dispatched  in  the  course 
of  the  year  1794-,  to  the  intent  of 
reConrioitering  the  situation  of  par¬ 
ties  in  England,  and  to  encourage 
the  disaffected,  with  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  ample  support  from 
the  French  republic.  This  emissary, 
whose  name  was  Jackson,  was  a 
native  of  Ireland,  and  had  been  a 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  Eng¬ 
land.  On  his  arrival  here,  not  find- 
Ing  matters  in  that  state  he  had  ex¬ 
pected,  he  thought  it  more  ad- 
visea'ble  to  make  a  trial  in  Ireland, 
where  he  knew  that  the  discontents 
df  Ins  countrymen  would  afford  him 
a  much  more  extensive  field  of 
action.  He  had,  in  the  mean¬ 
while,  in  an  evil  hour  for  himself, 
Entrusted  the  secrets  of  his  errand 
to  a  person  in  whom  he  reposed  en¬ 
tire  confidence,  but  who  disclosed 
them  to  the  British  ministry,  by 


whom  he  was  directed  to  keep  a 
vigilant  eye  upon  Jackson.  This 
latter,  on  coming  to  Ireland,  formed 
a  connection  with  Hamilton  Rowan, 
Wolfe  Tone,  and  some  of  their  as¬ 
sociates,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  purport  of  his  mission  from 
France,  and  proposed  a  plan  of  in® 
surrection  at  home,  in  order  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  a  French  invasion.  But 
while  thus  occupied, hewas  arrested 
upon  the  information  of  the  person 
whom  he  had  trusted,  brought  to 
trial,  and  the  charge  of  high-treason, 
clearly  proved  against  him.  Averse 
to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison.  Hamilton  Rowan,  Welle 
Tone,  and  others  implicated  in 
this  business,  found  means  to  escape, 
and  it  was  suspended  for  more  than 
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a  twelvemonth. 

In  the  year  1795,  the  British? 
ministry  placed  lord  Fit z william  at 
the  head  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  He 
was  commissioned,  as  he  conceived, 
to  terminate  all  disputes  in  that 
country,  by  making  the  concessions 
demanded  by  the  Roman  catholics. 
Such  was  the  general  persuasion  ; 
but  as  it  was  frustrated,  and  lord 
Fitzwilliam  recalled.the  discontents 
became  greater  than  ever, 

From  this  time  the  united  Irish¬ 
men  proceeded  with  more  dispatch 
and  decision  in  their  arrangements  :■ 
a  military  organization  took  place 
in  the  several  provinces  :  arms  were 
procured,  and  pikes  fabricated,  and 
every  preparation  made  .to  enter 
upon  the  execution  of  the  schemes 
they  had  in  view. 

These  differed  however  according 
to  the  character  of  those  concerned 
in  them.  The  chiefs,  and  men  of 
superior  abilities  and  weight  that 
had  now  joined  the  association,  in¬ 
tended  nothing  less  than  a  thorough 

revolutions 


involution,  and  an  abolition  of  -all 
•church  establishments  3  while  the 
•common  people  sought  principally 
to  be  discharged  from  the  payment 
of  tythes  and  ecclesiastical  dues  to 
the  protestant  clergy  3  in  order  to 
obtain  which,  it  was  easy  to  per¬ 
suade  them,  that  a  total  change  of 
•government  was  necessary.  The 
activity  of  those  who  guided  these 
various  measures  was  indefatigable  : 
through  their  influence,  the  mass  of 
the  Irish  nation  was  gradually  and 
effectually  organised  in  the  manner 
proposed. 

In  the  mean  time,  those  mem¬ 
bers. of  the  association  who  had 
absconded, on  the  discovery  of  Jack¬ 
son’s  plot,  -and  had  since  taken  re¬ 
fuge  in  France,  were  busied  in  set- 
tlingacommunication  between  their 
associates  and  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  3  a  proposal  was  made,  by 
which  to  assist  the  Irish  with  a  con¬ 
siderable  body  of  forces,  to  enable 
them  to  throw  off  their  connection 
with  England,  and  to  form  them¬ 
selves  into  a  republic.  The  offer 
was  accepted,  and  lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Arthur  O  Con- 
nor  were  appointed  to  settle  the 
terms  of  a  treaty.  To  this  purpose, 
they  went  over  to  France,  and  were 
met  by  general  Hoche,  with  whom 
the  whole  business  was  arranged, 
and  the  time  and  manner  of  the 
projected  invasion  agreed  upon. 
This  transaction  took  place  about 
the  middle  of  and  in  No¬ 

vember  following,  the  heads  of  the 
Irish  association  were  informed  that 
a  fleet  and  army  were  in  readiness 
to  sail,  according  to  agreement: 
hut  this  intelligence  was,  to  their 
astonishment,  shortly  after  counter¬ 
manded,  and  they  were  told,  that, 
France  being  to  attack  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  itself  in  the  ensuing  spring,  the 


attempt  upon  Ireland  would  be 
made  at  the  same  time,  when  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  succeed,, 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
strength  of  England  at  home  for, its 
own  defence.  Flence  it  happened, 
that,  when  the  French  armament 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to¬ 
wards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
Irish  that  were  to  second  them, 
being  wholly  unapprised  of  their 
coming,  were  in  no  state  of  pre¬ 
paration  3  and  the  determined  spirit 
.of  loyalty  displayed  by  the  friend, s 
to  government  was  such,  that  their 
adversaries  were  kept  fn  awe  ;  and 
the  French,  perceiving  no  signs  ,of 
insurrection  in  their  favour,  and 
that  forces  had  been  collected  to  op¬ 
pose  their  descent,  did  not  think 
proper  to  attempt  one,  but  return¬ 
ed  immediately  to  France. 

The  cause  of  this  inaction,  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish,  was,  doubtless,  the 
false  information  they  received  of 
.the  intended  proceedings  .of  the 
French  3  but  whence  this  informa¬ 
tion  came  has  never  transpired. 
Some  have  thought  it  a  deception, 
fabricated  by  some  secret  partisan 
of  the  English  :  by  others,  it  has 
been  attributed  to  the  French  them¬ 
selves,  with  the  view  of  lulling 
friends  and  foes  into  general  tran¬ 
quillity,  thereby  to  effect  their  de¬ 
signs  without  either  opposition  or 
interference. 

It  ought,  however,  to  be  noticed,  ' 
that  the  vigour  exerted  by  govern¬ 
ment,  some  time  previously  to  the 
appearance  of  the  French  arma¬ 
ment,  had  essentially  contributed  to 
strike  the  disaffected  with  terror. 
On  the  first  rumour  that  an  expe¬ 
dition  was  preparing  at  Brest,  the 
uncertainty  of  its  destination  was  .a 
sufficient  warning  to  put  every  part 
of  the  British  dominions  in  a  posture 
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of  defence.  The  Irish  Roman  ca¬ 
tholics,  who  had  long  testified  the 
highest  discontent,  were  of  course 
observed  with  the  strictest  vigilance. 
An  act  had  been  passed,  in  March 
preceding,  to  authorise  magistrates 
to  proclaim  military  law,  in  case  of 
imminent  danger  *:  it  was  resorted 
to  upon  this  occasion,  and  had  been 
duly  put  in  force  a  whole  month 
before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
This  accounts  in  no  small  degree 
for  the  inactivity  of  one  party,  and 
the  resolute  exertions  of  the  other. 

The  disappointment  of  the  united 
Irishmen,  and  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment,  from  whatever  cause  it  pro¬ 
ceeded,  did  not  discourage  either 
of  them  from  prosecuting  with  the 
greatest  ardour  the  plans  they  had 
in  contemplation.  In  hopes  that 
the  year  1797  would  prove  more 
auspicious  than  the  anteceding,  a 
minister  was  sent  to  France,  from 
the  chiefs  of  the  Irish  association, 
invested  with  fuller  powers  than 
any  before.  This  was  Doctor 
M'Nevin,  a  man  of  abilities,  and 
of  the  highest  consequence  in  his 
party  :  he  laid  a  project  before  the 
French  government  for  an  attack 
upon  Ireland,  informing  them,  for 
their  encouragement,  that  the  num¬ 
bers  ready  for  insurrection  were 
immense :  in  Ulster  alone,  they 
amounted  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  He  demanded  a  supply 
of  aims  and  money, and  particularly 
recommended  that  the  French  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  then  treating  at  Lisle 
with  lord  Malmesbury,  should  be 
instructed  to  make  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  from  England  a 
condition  of  the  peace.  He  ob¬ 
tained  all  his  requests,  that  for  money 
excepted  j  notwithstanding  a  solemn 
assurance, on  the  part  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  that  all  the  advances  made. 


for  the  services  required  in  Ireland, 
and  all  the  expence  s»  already  incur¬ 
red,  should  be  reimbursed,  as  soon 
as  its  affairs  were  settled,  and  its  in¬ 
dependence  secured.  The  scarcity 
of  money  was  such  both  in  France 
and  Spain,  that  neither  of  them  were 
in  a  condition  to  furnish  any, 
though  fortheaccomplishmentof  an 
object  they  both  seemed  equally  to 
desire. 

In  the  meanwhile,  this  vast  con¬ 
spiracy  had  hitherto  been  carried 
on  with  profound  secrecy.  The 
Irish  government  suspected,  indeed, 
that  machinations  were  on  foot; 
but  had  procured  no  precise  infor¬ 
mation  either  of  the  men  or  of  the 
measures.  It  was  not  till  themonth 
of  April  in  that  year,  that  they  ob¬ 
tained  any  certain  intelligence  of 
the  transactions  that  were  taking 
place  in  so  many  parts  of  the  king¬ 
dom.  They  were  informed  that, 
on  the  fourteenth,  a  number  of  se¬ 
ditious  people  were  to  meet  at  a 
house  in  Belfast :  on  this  informa¬ 
tion,  it  was  entered  by  a  party  of 
the  military,  and  two  of  the  associ¬ 
ation-committee  werefound  actually 
sitting  ;  their  papers  were  seized, 
and  sufficient  documents  appeared 
to  bring  at  once  to  light  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  plot  in  agitation. 
This  important  discovery  led  to 
others  in  various  places,  and  the 
danger  and  magnitude  of  the  con¬ 
spiracy  were  clearly  ascertained,  to 
the  conviction  of  all  men. 

Precautions  of  every-  kind  were 
immediately  taken  by  government ; 
the  insurrection- act  was  enforced 
wherever  it  appeared  necessary ; 
additions  were  made  to  the  army, 
and  search  was  made  for  arms,  of 
which  large  quantities  were  seized. 
Heavy  complaints  arose,  that  the 
military  employed  on  those  occa¬ 
sions 
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sions  were  guilty  of  many  barbari¬ 
ties  ;  but  it  was  retorted,  on  the 
other  side,  that  the  united  Irishmen 
had  set  the  example,  by  breaking 
open  houses,  and  pillaging*  them  $ 
and  by  murdering  the  inoffensive 
dwellers. 

The  increase  of  these  confusions 
and  calamities  spread  consternation 
every  where.  The  moderate  party 
in  the  Irish  house  of  commons, 
which  consisted  of  some  of  the  most 
respectable  and  popular  characters 
in  the  kingdom,  endeavoured  to  put 
a  stop  to  them,  by  moving  for  a. 
parliamentary  reform  ;  which  they 
hoped  would  prove  conciliatory  to 
the  contending  parties :  but  the 
motion  was  negatived,  by  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventeen  against  only 
thirty  that  supported  it.  It  was 
alleged,  by  the  majority,  that  the 
turbulence  of  the  times  was  un¬ 
favourable  to  such  concessions  as 
had  been  demanded :  the  party  that 
required  them  would  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  them  alone  ;  they  would 
insist  upon  others,  and  if  not  grati¬ 
fied,  would  remain  as  discontented 
as  before.  Foiled  in  this  attempt, 
the  moderate,  or  whig,  party  with¬ 
drew  from  parliament.  This  seces¬ 
sion,  which  was  final,  took  place 
in  May,  1797  • 

Ireland  was,  at  this  period,  in  the 
most  deplorable  situation  :  the  bu¬ 
sinesses  and  occupations  of  civil  life 
seemed  to  have  been  deserted,  and 
the  people  intent  every  where  on 
preparations  .for  war.  Those  who 
were  peacefully  disposed  could  pro¬ 
mise  themselves  no  security  ;  they 
were  plundered  by  the  malcontents, 
who  collected  in  numerous  and 
armed  bodies,  and  committed,  every 
species  of  outrage  and  devastation. 
Proclamations  were  issued,  threaten¬ 
ing  severe  punishments  to  the  of¬ 


fenders  ;  but  they  were  as  little  re¬ 
garded  as  the  offers  ot  pardon  to 
those  that  forsook  the  rebellious  'as¬ 
sociations,  and  which  were  extend¬ 
ed  to  all  that  were  not  guilty  of 
murder,  burglary, or  house-burning* 

The  military  were  now  in  motion 
throughout  every  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  j  the  malcontents  mustered  ia 
such  force,  that  every  effort  wau 
become  necessary  to  resist  them* 
They  had  projected, about  this  time* 
a  general  insurrection,  which  would 
have  taken  place  had  the  promised 
assistance  from  France  been  at  hand*, 
to  second  them.  After  waiting  far 
it,  with  impatient  expectation* 
during  the  months  of  June  and  July* 
they  were  apprised,  at  last,  by  their 
agents  at  Paris,  that  two  armament® 
were  fitting  out  for  the  .attack  of 
Ireland,  one  in  the  ports  of  France* 
the  other  in  those  of  Holland  ;  but 
the  latter  was  the  only  one  that 
ever  appeared  at  sea  :  nor  was  it 
completely  ready  till  October,  when 
it  received  orders  to  proceed  on  the 
intended  expedition  ;  but  had  >m» 
sooner  ventured  out  of  the  Texet# 
than  it  was  attacked  by  the  English 
fleet  under  admiral  Duncan,  who 
defeated  and  took  the  greater  part- 
of  it  as  already  recorded. 

This  7 was  the  more  fatal  blow 
to  the  united  Irish,  that  they 
began  to  entertain  little  hope  from 
the  naval  strength  of  the  French* 
As  these  had  made  no  attempt  to 
join  the  Dutch  squadron  with  any 
of  their  own,  it  was  inferred,  that 
either  they  had  none  in  readiness* 
or  that  it  was  too  feeble  to  hazard 
an  engagement  :  these  inferences  > 
were  just.  France  now  relied  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  maritime  exertion's 
of  Holland  and  Spain  ;  but  both 
these  had  been  so  unfortunate,  that 
it  was  not  expected  that  either'  of 

them 
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them  had  at  present  any  inclination 
to  expose  themselves  to  farther  de¬ 
feats. 

Nor  were  other  causes  wanting: 
to  discourage  the  Irish.  Their 
agents  plainly  perceived  that  the 
aid  of  France  was  prompted  by 
base  motives :  subjugation  more 
than  assistance  appeared  the  ulti¬ 
mate  object  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  interest  it  was  so  eager 
to  take  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  of 
which  it  sought  to  transfer  the  con¬ 
nection  with  England  to  itself.  The 
number  of  French  auxiliaries  re¬ 
quired  by  the  Irish  was  ten  thou¬ 
sand  :  they  were  decidedly  averse 
to  accept  of  more,  from  the  sus¬ 
picions  which  they  harboured  of 
this  ally  :  they  would  even  have 
been  satisfied  with  half  that  num¬ 
ber  :  but  the  French  were  positive 
that  without  an  army  of  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  all  attempts  upon  Ireland 
would  he  fruitless.  Instead  of  so 
large  a  number,  it  was  recommend® 
ed  to  them  to  divide  the  moderate 
force  proposed  into  separate  bo¬ 
dies,  and  to  land  them  at  differ¬ 
ent  places,  in  order  to  divert  the 
attention  of  the  enemy,  and  compel 
him  to  break  his  strength  into  small 
parts.  Whether  the  French  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  make  the 
efforts  demanded  of  them,  they  paid 
little  regard  to  the  schemes  laid 
before  them  by  the  Irish  deputies. 
This  was  the  more  surprising  that 
they  had  accomplished  their  designs 
in  most  countries  on  the  continent. 
The  greatest  part  of  Italy  was  under 
their  immediate  controul,  Holland 
and  the  low  countries  obeyed  them, 
Spain  acted  wholly  by  their  impulse, 
and  they  had  concluded  an  advan¬ 
tageous  peace  with  Austria.  This, 
in  the  opinion  of  politicians,  seemed 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  assail 


their  only  remaining  enemy,  with 
all  the  strength  they  could  possibly 
collect,  in  that  part  where  he  was 
deemed  the  most  vulnerable  :  but 
probably  both  they  and  their  allies 
were  so  dispirited  by  their  late  do- 
feats  at  sea,  and  felt  themselves  so 
unequal  to  their  enemy  on  that 
element,  that  they  dreaded  another 
meeting;  The  French  government 
was  also  meditating  designs  of  more 
facility  in  the  execution,  as  its  nu¬ 
merous  armies  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  theatre  of  action  ;  and  the 
immediate  employment  of  them  was 
judged  indispensable  for  the  repose 
and  safety  of  the  republic.  To 
these  causes  were  owing  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  inactivity  of  the  French 
respecting  Ireland  for  a  considerable 
time; 

This  conduct  in  the  rulers  of 
France  excited  great  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Irish.  Mistrusting  their  as¬ 
surances  of  end,  which,  however, 
were  continually  reiterated  with 
their  usual  warmth,  and  impatient 
of  a  delay  which  was  evidently 
ruinous  to  the  cause  of  the  associates, 
they  came  to  a  determination  to 
proceed  to  action,  without  waiting 
any  longer  for  the  co-operation  of 
their  French  confederates.  In  the 
month  of  February,  1 798,  a  military 
committee  was  named,  which  drew 
up  a  body  of  instructions  for  their 
officers  and  commanders.  A  letter 
of  a  most  pressing  nature  was  also 
written  to  the  directory,  urging 
them  to  lose  no  time  in  dispatching 
what  succours  they  were  able  ;  but 
the  means  of  .communication  with 
the  continent  were  so  completely 
intercepted,  by  the  vigilance  of  go¬ 
vernment,  that  this  letter  could  ne¬ 
ver  reach  its  destination. 

In  the  mean  time  great  numbers 
oi  the  united  Irishmen;  that  were 
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now  preparing  for  insurrection, 
were  wholly  destitute  of  arms  and 
military  accoutrements.  They  had 
relied  on  the  importation  of  these 
by  the  French,  and  were  now  re¬ 
duced  to  a  forlorn  condition,  through 
the  want  of  them.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  so  enthusiastic  was  their  ar¬ 
dour,  that  they  crowded  every 
where  to  the  summons  of  their 
chieftains.  In  the  course  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  and  March,  they  had  gra¬ 
dually  spread  themselves  over  many 
of  the  southern  districts,  and  had 
established  an  extensive  correspon¬ 
dence  with  those  of  the  north. 
Their  behaviour  was  so  merciless 
and  atrocious  to  their  adversaries, 
that  all  the  loyal  inhabitants  fled 
before  them  to  the  garrison  towns  ; 
the  only  places  where  they  could 
find  security. 

As  parliament  was  sitting,  efforts 
were  made  to  bring  about  a  pacifi¬ 
cation  between  the  insurgents  and 
government,  by  several  members  in 
both  houses.  In  that  of  peers,  lord 
Moira  pronounced  a  very  pointed 
and  pathetic  speech,  on  the  nine¬ 
teenth  of  February  : — the  purport 
of  which  was  to  expose  the  cruelties 
inflicted  upon  many  individuals, 
against  all  forms  of  law.  Houses, 
he  said,  had  been  burned,  with  the 
property  of  the  owner,  upon  the 
loosest  accusations ;  people  had  been 
put  to  the  torture,  to  extort  from 
them  a  charge  against  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Such  were  his  words.  He 
imputed  the  miseries  of  Ireland  to 
the  errors  of  the  British  administra¬ 
tion,  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
adopting  conciliatory  measures,  in 
the  present  circumstances  of  the 
Irish  nation.  He  did  not  deny  the 
existence  of  conspiracies,  and  the 
commission  of  enormities  ;  but  ar¬ 
gued  against  the  inflicting  of  punish- 
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ments  upon  the  whole  community, 
for  the  transgressions  of  its  members. 
He  explicitly  declared  for  the 
concessions  claimed  by  the  Roman 
catholics,  and  was  of  opinion,  that 
if  the  general  wishes  were  for  a  par¬ 
liamentary  reform,  they  ought  to  be 
complied  with,  for  the  sake  of  nati¬ 
onal  tranquillity. 

It  was  replied  to  lord  Moira, 
that  the  united  Irishmen  were,  in 
reality,  the- promoters  of  the  cala¬ 
mities  of  their  country,  by  their 
machinations  against  government. 
Their  enmity  was  so  determined, 
that,  during  the  negotiations  at 
Lisle,  they  had  agents  there,  who 
made  it  their  business  to  persuade 
the  French  plenipotentiaries  to  re¬ 
fuse  their  assent  to  all  pacific  pro¬ 
posals.  Their  publications  were 
positive  incitements  to  rebellion ; 
and  their  insurrections  had  undeni¬ 
ably  been  attended  with  every  kind 
of  outrages,  and,  in  several  instances, 
with  the  most  inhuman  murders. 
Such  were  the  affirmations  of  lord 
Glent  worth. 

It  was  asserted  by  the  lord-chan¬ 
cellor,  that  government  had  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  the  system  of concilia¬ 
tion  with  the  Irish  malcontents, 
but  had  found  it  utterly  ineffectual: 
the  object  of  the  united  Irish  was 
to  subvert  the  existing  government, 
and  to  dissolve  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  sister  kingdoms.  He 
acknowledged  that  enormities  had 
been  committed  by  the  adherents 
to  government,  but  they  were  un¬ 
avoidable,  amidst  tumults  and  con¬ 
fusions.  He  affirmed,  that  the  hos¬ 
tile  disposition  of  the  malcontents 
w<*re  such,  that  they  would  treat 
with  lord  Moira,  no  more  than 
with  himself. 

Other  lords  spoke  on  the  same- 
subject,  and  recriminations  passed 
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on  both  sides.  But  the  motion  of 
lord  Moira,  for  endeavours  to  effect 
a  conciliation,  by  concessions,  was 
rejected  by  a  great  majority. 

The  fact  was,  that,  had  conces¬ 
sions  been  offered,  they  would  no 
longer  have  been  accepted.  On 
the  very  day  that  lord  Moira  made 
his  motion,  the  Irish  committees 
took  a  formal  resolution  to  pay  no 
attention  to  any  offers  from  either 
house  of  parliament,  and  that  no¬ 
thing  should  be  deemed  satisfactory 
but  a  total  emancipation  of  their 
country. 

Still,  however,  these,  resolves, 
and  the  authors  of  them,  remained 
undiscovered.  The  existence  of  the 
conspiracy  had  been  ascertained, 
but  the  heads  and  principal  con¬ 
ductors  lay  hidden,  together  with 
their  transactions.  They  were  de¬ 
tected  at  last  by  one  of  their  own 
people ;  his  name  was  Reynolds: 
he  had  formerly  been  an  eminent 
manufacturer  ir»  Dublin,  but  had 
retired  from  business,  and  settled  in 
the  county  of  Kildare :  after  be¬ 
coming  an  united  Irishman,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 
and  employed  in  trusts  of  impor¬ 
tance,  Struck  with  remorse  at 
ivhat  he  had  done,  he  opened  him¬ 
self  to  a  person  with  whom  he 
lived  on  terms  of  intimacy,  and  who 
prevailed  upon,  him  to  make  a 
full  disclosure  of  the  business  to 
government.  In  consequence  of 
his  informations,  fourteen  of  the 
chief  delegates  were  seized  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Oliver  Bond,  in  Dub¬ 
lin,  together  with  himself  and  seve¬ 
ral  others,  on  the  twelfth  of  March. 
Dorn  Edward  Fitzgerald  was  inclu¬ 
ded  in  the  warrant  of  arrest,  but 
made  his  escape.  On  discovering 
the  place  of  Ins  concealment,  which 
was  not  till  two  months  after,  seve- 
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ral  persons  were  sent  to  apprehend 
him ;  but  he  stood  on  his  defence, 
and  wounded  two  of  them  despe¬ 
rately.  He  was,  however,  mortally 
wounded  himself,  and  died  a  few 
days  after. 

The  death  of  a  person  of  his 
courage,  zeal,  and  consequence, 
with  the  apprehension  of  so  many 
of  their  chiefs,  decided,  in  a  great 
measure,  the  fate  of  the  whole 
party.  Their  places  were  supplied 
by  fresh  elections,  but  their  succes¬ 
sors  were  equally  unsuccessful.  An 
officer  in  the  Irish  militia,  of  the 
name  of  Armstrong,  enrolled  him¬ 
self  among  the  united  Irishmen, 
seemingly  as  a  proselyte,  but,  in 
reality,  with  the  intent  of  coming 
at  their  designs,  and  revealing  them 
to  government.  He  was  received 
the  more  readily,  that  they  were 
anxious  to  procure  adherents  a- 
mong  the  military,  of  whom  they 
stood  in  particular  need  at  this 
time,  purposing  to  attack  the  troops 
encamped  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin. 
He  was  introduced  to  the  heads  of 
the  party,  who  hoped,  through 
his  means,  to  gain  over  others, 
and  employed  him  as  one  they  could 
trust. 

A  general  insurrection  had  been 
resolved  on.  The  plan  was,  to  sur¬ 
prize,  in  one  night,  the  camp,  the 
artillery,  and  the  castle  :  other 
places  were  to  have  been  seized 
at  the  same  time.  But  they  differ¬ 
ed  in  many  particulars  relating  to 
this- plan,  each  adhering  to  his  opi¬ 
nion  so  pertinaciously,  that  a  quar¬ 
rel  ensued  ;  the  one  threatening  the 
other  with  a  denunciation  to  go¬ 
vernment,  unless  he  came  into  his 
measures.  But  it  was  so  oppor¬ 
tunely  apprized  of  their  designs, 
by  captain  Armstrong,  thatthetwo 
She  ares  or  Dublin,  Neilson,  of  Bel¬ 
fast, 
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fast,  and  several  other  chiefs,  were 
arrested  on  the  twenty-third  of 
May,  and  the  metropolis  was  put 
into  a  state  of  perfect  security 
against  any  attempt. 

Disappointed  in  this  unexpected 
manner,  they  still  were  determined 
to  execute  their  project  of  a  gene¬ 
ral  insurrection,  though  deprived  of 
the  leaders  in  whom  they  chiefly 
confided,  and  scantily  provided  with 
arms  and  necessaries  for  an  enter- 
prize  of  such  a  nature.  They  be¬ 
gan  their  operations  on  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  May,  by  attacking  Naas, 
a  town  fifteen  miles  distant  from 
Dublin:  but  they  were  forced  to 
retire  by  lord  Gostard,  the  troops 
under  whose  command  slew  and 
took  about  two  hundred. 

A  body  of  them  had,  the  same 
day,  taken  possession  of  the  heights 
near  Kilcallan  ;  but  they  were  dis¬ 
lodged  by  general  Dundas,  and  be¬ 
tween  one  and  two  hundred  were 
killed  and  taken.  On  the  other 
hand  a  detachment  of  the  army  was 
surprized  at  a  place  called  Prospe¬ 
rous,  and  another  at  Clare;  andboth 
suffered  considerably. 

Some  hundreds  of  the  insurgents 
assembled,  on  the  twenty-fifth,  at 
Rathfarnham,  but  were  attacked  by 
lord  Roden,  at  the  head  of  some 
cavalry.  They  were  totally  routed, 
and  numbers  killed  and  made  priso¬ 
ners  :  amohg  the^e,  were  the  two 
chiefs,  Ledwich  and  Kcough,  who 
were  both  sentenced  to  die,  by  a 
court-martial,  though  acting,  as 
they  alleged  in  their  defence,  by 
compulsion. 

Another  party  of  them  was,  on 
the  following  day,  defeated  on  its 
march  to  Dublin,  nearTallang-Hilh 
Between  three  and  four  hundred 
were  slam,  with  their  commander, 
who  wa&  a  French  officer. 


The  town  of  Carlow  had  been 
attempted  by  them  on  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  first  day  of  the  insurrec¬ 
tion  ;  but,  by  the  skilful  dispositions 
of  major  Dennis,  they  were  repul¬ 
sed,  with  the  loss  of  four  hundred 
men.  Sir  James  Duff  encountered 
them  on  the  twenty-ninth,  at  Kil- 
dare,  which  they  were  obliged  to 
abandon,  with  the  loss  of  two  hun* 
dred  men. 

They  proceeded  against  Wex¬ 
ford  on  the  twenty-fifth,  about  fif¬ 
teen  thousand  strong.  Part  of  the 
garrison  marched  out,  to  give  them 
battle;  but  they  were  surrounded^ 
and  entirely  defeated.  The  com¬ 
manding  officer,  colonel  Foote,  and 
two  soldiers,  were  all  that  escaped,, 
Three  days  after,  the  insurgents 
marchedto  Enniscorthy,  which  they 
took,  with  the  help  of  the  catholic 
inhabitants,  but  with  the  loss  of 
nearly  five  hundred  men. 

The  town  of  Wexford,  being  no 
longer  tenable,  in  the  reduced  state 
of  the  garrison,  surrendered  to  the 
insurgents  on  the  thirtieth  of  May. 
Some  of  the  protestant  inhabitants 
escaped,  with  the  remains  of  the 
garrison,  to  D uncannon  fort,  near 
Waterford,  but  the  majority  were 
left  behind  ;  and  the  insurgents,  on 
taking  possessionof  the  town,  plun¬ 
dered  their  houses,  and  threw  most 
of  them  into  prison. 

Here  the  insurgents  found  several 
gentlemen  of  their  party,  who  had 
been  arrested,  and  whom  they  de¬ 
livered  from  confinement.  Among 
these  was  Mr.  Bagenhal  Harvey,  a 
man  of  large  property,  whom  they 
placed  at  their  head.  They  now 
advanced  against  New  Ross,  a  town 
lying  upon  the  confines  of  Kilkenny* 
and  guarded  by  a  strong  division  of 
the  army  under  major-general  John¬ 
son  :  on  the  fifth  of  June  they  at- 
[M  2]  tacked 
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tacked  it  with  much  fury  and  ob¬ 
stinacy,  but  were  driven  back  with 
a  very  great  loss  of  men  :  nearly 
three  hundred  of  the  army  fell  upon 
this  occasion  ;  lord  Mountjoy,  colo¬ 
nel  of  the  Dublin  militia,  was  one. 
A. cruel  act  of  vengeance,  for  this 
defeat,  was  perpetrated  by  the  in¬ 
surgents  upon  their  protestant  pri¬ 
soners  at  Wexford,  of  whom  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  were  massacred 
in  cold  blood. 

On  the  first  of  this  month,  astrong 
body  of  the  insurgents  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  upon  Newtown  Barry,  from 
which  they  compelled  colonel  Le- 
strange  to  withdraw  ;  but  being  re¬ 
inforced,  he  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  expelled  them  from  the  town, 
with  the  slaughter  of  live  hundred 
men;  a  larger  number  than  that 
under  the  colonel's  command.  A 
reverse  was  experienced  on  the 
fourth  ;  colonel  W  alpole  was  slain 
in  the  attack  of  a  strong  post  of  the 
insurgents,  and  his  party  defeated 
and  obliged  to  fall  back  upon  Ark- 
low.  They  were  followed  by  the 
enemy,  who,  after  collecting  a  large 
force,  made  a  fierce  attack  upon  the 
place  :  general  Needham,  who 
eorr/manded  *  there,  received  them 
with  such  a  fire  of  cannon  and  mus¬ 
ketry,  that,  notwithstanding  their 
repeated  efforts,  they  could  make 
jfcto  impression,  and  were  totally  dis¬ 
comfited,  sustaining  a  heavy  loss  of 
their  best  men. 

As  the  insurgents  were  masters 
of  several  strong  holds  in  the  south¬ 
ern  counties,  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  re-establishment  of  tranquillity, 
and  the  protection  of  the  loyalinhabi- 
tants,  to  reduce  them  with  all 
speed :  as  soon  therefore  as  the 
force  requisite  for  this  purpose! was 
in  readiness,  general  Lake  advanced 
with.itj  to  aUack  the  principal  sta* 


tion  of  the  insurgents,  which  was 
on  a  strong  ground  called  Vincgar- 
hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  En- 
niscorthy.  He  made  his  approaches 
with  great  skill,  and  having  nearly 
surrounded  the  enemy,  assailed  him 
on  the  twenty-first  of  June  :  the  re¬ 
sistance  was  vigorous  for  some 
time,  but,  fearing  to  be  invested  on 
every  side,  he  at  last  gave  way,  and 
fled  :  the  victory  was  complete  : 
the  multitudes  that  fell,  both  in  the 
battle  and  the  pursuit,  equally  weak¬ 
ened  and  disheartened  the  whole 
party.  The  insurgents  at  Wexford, 
hopeless  of  retaining  it,  offered  to 
capitulate  upon  terms  of  security  to 
their  lives  and  property ;  but  the 
conditions  offered  in  return  were,  a 
general  pardon  to  the  common  men, 
provided  they  returned  to  their  alle¬ 
giance  and  delivered  up  their  chiefs. 
To  this  last  condition  they  unani¬ 
mously  refused  (and  this  certainly  is 
not  to  be  condemned)  to  assent.  It 
was  not  insisted  on  :  and  the  town 
was  evacuated  on  the  twenty-se¬ 
cond,  and  entered  by  the  army 
without  any  opposition. 

Thus  the  rebellion  was  entirely 
suppressed  in  the  south  of  Ireland 
the  defeat  of  the  insurgents  at 
Vinegar-hill  put  an  end  at  once  to 
all  their  hopes ;  they  dispersed  in 
various  directions,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  multitudes  that  had 
joined  so  eagerly  in  the  revolt  now 
retired  quietly  to  their  former  oc¬ 
cupations,  happy  to  think  that  they 
would  be  permitted  to  remain  un¬ 
molested  in  their  dwellings,  after 
the  enormities  of  which  they  had 
been  guilty.  Some  of  the  most 
obstinate  still  continued  in  a  body, 
and  occasionally  attacked  those 
towns  and  villages  that  were  least 
upon  their  defence,  and  infested 
those  parts  where  they  expected  to 

meet 
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meet  with  plunder  ;  but  they,  too, 
were,  in  a  short  space,  compelled  to 
desist  from  those  vagrant  hostilities, 
and  were  glad  at  last  to  shelter  them¬ 
selves  from  punishment,  under  the 
amnesty  that  was  proffered  to  those 
insurgents,  with  a  very  few  excep¬ 
tions,  who  returned,  within  a  given 
time,  to  their  allegiance. 

During  these  transactions  in  the 
■south,  the  north  of  Ireland  had  also 
shared  considerably  in  the  rebellion. 
Both  the  counties  of  Down  and 
Antrim  joined  in  this  insurrection  ; 
and,,  having  mustered  a  numerous 
force,  ventured  to  oppose  the  troops 
that  were  sent  against  them  :  but 
on  the  twelfth  of  June,  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  near  Ballinah- 
inch,  they  were  at  length  totally 
defeated. 

Shortly  after,  lord  Camden  was 
/ecailed  from  the  lieutenancy  of 
Ireland,  and  succeeded  by  lord  Corn¬ 
wallis,  who  brought  over  with  him 
n  general  pardon  to  all  that  submit¬ 
ted,  with  a  very  small  number  of 
exceptions.  The  two  Sheares,  1VP 
Can,  and  Byrne,  conspicuous  actors 
in  the  conspiracy,  were  brought  to 
trial  and  execution.  Mr.  Bond  had 
also  been  tried  and  condemned  ; 
but  he  was  given  to  understand,  his 
life  would  be  spared,  provided  he 
made  an  unreserved  disclosure  of  all 
he  knew  respecting  the  conspiracy, 
i  o  this  he  consented,  on  condition 
that  no  information  from  him  should 
affect  the  lives  of  bis  fellow-pri¬ 
soners.  A  commutation  of  death 
into  banishment  was  next  proffered 
to  these,  on  their  making  the  like 
disclosure  :  the  only  restraint  put 
upon  them  was,  that  they  should 
not  choose,  for  the  place  of  their 
exile,  any  country  at  war  with 
.Great  Britain.  It  was  stipulated, 
at  the  same  time,  that  all  prosecuti¬ 
ons,  relative  to  the  conspiracy  and 
the  rebellion,  should  cease,  and  that 
murderers  only  should  be  punished. 


Attempts  were  still  made,  by  the 
French,  to  re-animate  the  expiring 
flame  of  rebellion;  but  these  were 
neither  well-timed,  nor  of  any  con¬ 
siderable  magnitude,  nor,  what  some¬ 
times  sheds  an  interest  and  import¬ 
ance  even  on  ill- concerted  projects, 
successful.  About  900  men,  under 
the  command  of  general  Humbert, 
landed  at  Killala,  on  the  twenty  se¬ 
cond  of  August, and  proceeded  with¬ 
out  a  moment’s  loss  of  time,  to  Cas¬ 
tle-Bar,  being  joined, on  theirmarch, 
by  a  few  of  the  country  people. 
They  repulsed  a  force,  more  than 
thrice  their  number,  under  general 
Lake,  whom  they  forced  to  retreat, 
with  the  loss  of  six  pieces  of  cannon. 
They  continued  to  advance  towards 
Tuam,  but,  after  displaying  the 
most  resolute  courage,  were  over¬ 
powered,  by  the  superiority  of  num¬ 
bers,  led  on  to  receive  them,  by  the 
marquis  Cornwallis,  and  forced  to 
lay  down  their  arms. 

A  French  squadron,  of  one  ship 
of  the  line,  the  Hoche,  and  eight 
frigates, with  troopsand  ammunition 
on  board,  destined  for  Ireland,  was, 
on  the  eleventh  of  October,  taken 
or  dispensed,  by  a  British  squadron, 
under  sir  John  Borlase  Warren.  The 
whole  French  squadron,  with  the 
exception  of  two  frigates,  fell  ulti¬ 
mately  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Among;  the  prisoners  taken  in  the 
Hoche,  was  Wolf  Tone,  who  being 
tried  and  condemned,  hastened  out 
of  life  by  a  voluntary  death.  The 
famous  chieftain,  Holt,  surrendered 
himself  to  the  British  government : 
no  other  leader  remained  to  be  sub¬ 
dued:  and  thus,  through  the  vigL 
lance,  sagacity,  and  seasonable  vi¬ 
gour,  of  the  British  administration, 
of  whom  it  is  but  justiceto  say,  that 
their  moderation  and  humanity,  on 
this  unfortunate  occasion, were  equal 
to  their  activity  and  abilities,  an  end 
was  put  to  the  rebellion. 

[M3]  CHAP. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


Meeting  of  Parliament . — His  Majesty's  Speech. — Delates  on  the  Address 
in  Answer  to  it  in  the  House  of  Lords.— And  hi  the  House  of  Commons . 
—* Documents  relating  to  the  Negotiation  at  Lisle. — Delates  thereon  in 
the  House  of  Lords. — And  in  that  of  the  Commons. 


THE  British  parliament  assem¬ 
bled  on  Thursday,  the  second  . 
of  November,  1797.  The  speech 
from  the  throne  touched  on  the  in- 
efficacy  of  the  measures  that  had 
been  taken  by  his  majesty  for  the 
restorationof  peace;  the  flourishing 
state  of  our  revenue,  national  in¬ 
dustry  }  and  commerce  ;  the  public 
spirit  of  his  people ;  the  successes  of 
his  navy,  and  particularly  of  his  fleet 
under  admiral  lord  Duncan  ;  and  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  most 
spirited  exertions  in  defence  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  us,  till  a  more  just 
and  pacific  spirit  should  prevail  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy. 

In  the  house  of  lords,  an  address 
to  his  majesty,  in  answer  to  his 
speech  from  the  throne,  was  moved 
by  the  earl  of  Glasgow.  The  speech, 
he  said,  proved  to  him,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  also  to  their  lordships,  that 
the  confidence  of  government  in  the 
object  of  the  present  great  contest, 
th  eir  resources  to  carry  it  on  with 
vigour,  and  the  prospect  of  bringing 
it  to  an  honourable  conclusion,  was 
in  no  respect  diminished  from,  what 
it  originally  was.  For,  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  in  the  centre  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  embrace,  at  one  glance,  the 
■whole  complete  machinery  of  our 
domestic  and  foreign  politics.  And 


.this  being  the  case,  the  people  of 
England  could  not  but  rejoice  that 
their  situation  was  not  worse,  and 
repose  themselves  contentedly  in  a 
government  thus  enlightened,  as 
well  as  happily  disposed  to  do  every 
thing  for  the  best.  Our  late  vic¬ 
tories,  particularly  that  obtained  by 
admiral  lord  Duncan,  (which  had 
perfectly  annihilated  the  enemy’s 
fleet)  substantiated  our  competence 
to  extort  from  the  French  more  eli¬ 
gible  terms  than  they  seemed  in¬ 
clined  to  grant.  We  never  had  been 
successful  on  any  occasion  in  the 
commencementof  hostilities :  which 
ought  to  encourage  our  perseverance. 
From  these  and  other  considerations 
urged  by  lord  Glasgow,  he  trusted 
that  their  lordships  were  prepared 
to  strengthen  the  hands  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  would  accordingly  agree 
with  him  in  moving  an  address,  in 
answer  to  his  majesty’s  most  graci¬ 
ous  speech. 

Lord  Gwyder  esteemed  it  a  duty 
which  he  owed  their  lordships  and 
the  public,  to  declare  the  principles 
which  had  hitherto  governed  his 
public  conduct.  He  had  supported 
the  war  from  its  commencement : 
every  act  of  the  enemy,  every  event 
of  the  war,  every  consequence  that 
had  followed,  had  served  to  confirm 

him 
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him  in  the  opinion  he  had  at  Erst 
formed.  Thrice  had  his  majesty’s 
ministers  gone  every  length  that 
prudence  and  honour  permitted  to 
terminate  the  miseries  of  war  in 
vain:  nay,  perhaps,  farther  than  ho¬ 
nour  permitted  :  honour,  which  was 
almost  the  only  rational  ground  for 
war.  A  dispute  about  feuds  or  ter¬ 
ritorial  possessions  might  be  easily 
compromised  j  but  the  honour  of 
this  country  once  gone,  it  would 
sink  from  its  present  rank  among 
nations  into  derision  and  contempt. 
His  lordship  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  unprincipled  ambition,  inso¬ 
lence,  and  fury  of  France,  and  the, 
good  faith,  the  resources,  and  spirit, 
of  England.  t(  Those,  said  his 
lordship,  who,  in  France,  supported 
by  public  opinion,  wished  for  peace 
on  fair  and  honourable  terms,  have 
been  seized  and  transported  like 
criminals  ;  and  with  them,  all  ap¬ 
pearance  of  liberty  and  justice  have 
vanished  also.  The  jacobin  des¬ 
potism  is  now  at  its  height :  let  the 
powers  of  Europe,  which  still  re¬ 
tain  their  independence,  look  well 
to  its  explosion.”  He  concluded  by 
calling  on  their  lordships  for  their 
support  of  the  motion. 

The  earl  Fitzwilliam  said,  that 
his  concurrence  with  the  address 
should  not  be  withheld,  on  con- 
d  t  on  of  allowing  a  trivial  altera¬ 
tion  in  a  few  words.  The  same  lust 
of  universal  empire, which  poisoned 
and  debased  the  old  French  govern¬ 
ment,  seemed  the  only  principle 
that  distinguished  the  new.  Disor¬ 
ganization,  in  all  its  extent,  had 
uniformly  succeeded  every  establish¬ 
ment  it  had  been  able  to  overthrow. 
The  French  had,  indeed,  but  one 
character, which  discriminated  them 
at  the  beginning  of  the  revolution  ; 
which  had  never  rince  changed  ;  and 
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in  all  proba1  I  ity  never  would  ;  an 
incompatibility  of  coalescing  with 
any  other  power  whatever,  Whei» 
ever  they  penetrated,  by  art  or 
arms,  the  revolutionary  mania  fol¬ 
lowed  them  in  its  full  effects.  Had 
not  the  object  for  which,  as  ad- 
vanced  by  his  majesty  in  a  former 
speech,  we  fought,  (order,  morality^ 
and  religion),  the  same  valuein  their 
estimation,  and  the  same  claim  on 
their  decision  or  exertion  as  ever  t 
His  lordship  concluded  by  moving 
as  an  amendment,  to  leave  out  that 
part  of  the  address  which  respected 
u  his  majesty’s  endeavours,  to  pro¬ 
cure  for  his  people  the  blessings  of 
peace,”  which,  in  his  lordship's 
opinion,  went  to  acknowledge  the 
justice  and  legality  of  the  French 
government. 

Lord  Grenville  by  no  means  in¬ 
tended  to  offer  any  sentiments  in 
opposition  to  the  well-grounded 
doctrines  thrown  out  by  lord  Fitz¬ 
william  with  respect  to  the  conduct 
of  the  French.  It  was  only  by  a 
vigorous  resistance  of  their  princi¬ 
ples,  a  manly  disregard  of  their 
threats,  and  a  zealous  maintenance 
of  our  own  principles, that  we  could 
secure  to  ourselves  the  blessings  of 
our  established  government  ;  but, 
acting  on  these  ideas,  and  trusting 
to  our  owp  genuine  vigour,  he  dif¬ 
fered  from  the  noble  earl  so  far  as 
to  believe  that  even  with  the  French 
republic,  as  now  constituted,  peace 
on  these  terms  might  bebothpracti- 
cable  and  permanent. 

The  marquis  of  Lansdown  la¬ 
mented  to  see  the  house  deserted 
by  so  many  noble  peers  ;■  which, 
though  it  did  not  surprize,  afflicted 
his  heart.  He  did  not,  however, 
know  whether  their  secession  was 
not  even  a  wise,  salutary,  and  pa¬ 
triotic  measure.  It  wss  a  mea&uvc 
[M4J  on 
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on  which  he  had  himself  often  con¬ 
templated  with  seriousness,  and 
which  he  had  more  than  once 
thought  of  adopting..  For  what 
availed  it  for  a  few  men,  unsup¬ 
ported  by  public  opinion,  to  spend 
their,  breath  against  a  system  not  to 
be  assailed  by  wisdom,  nor  moved  by 
fratriotism  ;  which  reposes  itself  on 
other  bases  than  discussion,  experi¬ 
ence, and  truth  ?  If,  said  he,  I  come 
down  thus  single,  it  is  not  from  any 
motive  of  self-conceit,  but  because 
I  think  the  times  themselves  de¬ 
mand  from  every  man  exertion  in 
every  way  in  which  it  is  possible. 
It  is  this,  my  lords,  that  induces  me 
yet  to  trouble  you  with  my  faint,  per¬ 
haps  my  unavailing  voice.  The  de¬ 
claration,  he  said,  published  by  order 
of  hismajesty  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
October,*  had  made  a  most  serious 
impression  upon  him.  That  the 
French  directory  have  no  intention 
to  make  peace  with  us  was  a  most 
serious  and  important  matter :  for 
then  the  question  came  to  be,  what 
are  we  to  do  in  such  a  predicament  ? 
The  noble  earl  says,  continue  the 
war.  I  ask  how  you  are  to  con¬ 
tinue  it  ?  I  leave  all  that  has  been 
said  about  Geneva  and  Genoa,  and 
the  other  states  which  have  suffered 
from  the  conduct  of  France,  to  men 
better  acquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
with  those  details.  Our  case  is  not 
parallel.  Great  Britain  is  not  to 
be  put  on  a  footing  with  the  petty 
states,  which  the  drunkenness  of  the 
French  revolution  has  disturbed, 
and  we  ought  not  to  be  diverted 
from  the  contemplation  of  our  own 
case  by  such  references.  I  leave 
them  with  all  the  speeches,  books, 
and  pamphlets  predicting  the  ruin 

*  See  State  Papers, 
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that  must  folow  the  depreciation 
of  assignats  and  mandats,  and  the 
impossibility  of  the  French  con~ 
tinuing  their  system,  which  have  so 
long  and  fatally  deluded  your  lord- 
ships.  We  are  nowr  come  to  that 
point  when  we  are  doomed  to  act 
by  ourselves,  and  I  need  not  tell 
your  lordships,  that  through  the 
whole  of  this  business,  it  has  been 
the  invariable  principle  of  those 
who  have  carried  on  the  war,  that 
we  could  not  make  any  impression 
on  France,  without  a  continental 
ally.  Lord  Lansdown  having  in¬ 
sisted  much  on  this  argument,  the 
inefficiency  of  our  naval  victories  for 
the  purpose  of  humbling  France, 
and  the  strong  and  menacing  situa¬ 
tion  into  which  we  had  driven  that 
country,  said,  1  profess  to  God,  I 
see  but  one  means  and  one  chance 
for  safety :  I  see  but  one  powerful 
reserve  left  to  the  nation,  and  that 
is  a  chancre  of  ministers.  The  di- 
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rectory  of  France  could  not  have 
any  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of 
our  present  administration  in  nego- 
ciating  for  peace.  If  he  were  asked 
upon  wdiat  line  and  basis  a  peace 
ought  to  be  concluded,  be  could 
only  say,  that,  provided  it  were 
concluded  in  the  spirit  of  peace, 
he  would  not  be  very  anxious  to 
specify  the  conditions.  He  did 
not  think  '  our  colonies,  either 
East  Indian  or  West  Indian,  a  suf¬ 
ficient  argument  for  continuing  the 
war:  not  even  Trincomale  itself. 
Let  us  come  to  our  senses  :  our 
system  ought  to  be  purely  defensive: 
a  defensive  war  is  not  a  great  evil 
to  this  country  compared  with  that 
which  we  have  been  doomed  to  en¬ 
dure.  But  let  us,  above  all,  re¬ 
gain  the  good  opinion  of  Europe ; 
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which  good  opinion  we  had  lost  by 
pur  intemperance,  our  pride,  and 
rapacity.  Let  us  proclaim  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce  to  neutral  na¬ 
tions.  We  shall  be  forced  to  do  it, 
and  that  with  an  ill  grace.  The 
present  is  the  moment  favourable  to 
conciliation.  If  thus  we  recog¬ 
nize  the  commercial  freedom  of  the 
world,  we  shall  be  the  first  to  profit 
from  the  grand  and  generous  system. 
On  the  subject  of  Ireland,  he  saw 
no  means  of  restoring  the  people  to 
the  security  of  property,and  the  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  repose,  but  by  making 
peace  with  that  mighty  people,  who, 
to  the  enthusiasm  of  liberty,  added 
all  the  resources  of  a  nation  yet  be¬ 
fore  them.”  The  marquis  said,  that 
he  had  had  some  intentions  of  put¬ 
ting  some  words  into  the  shape  of 
an  amendment,  bnt  he  knew  it  was 
useless.  He  had  now,  for  forty 
years,  seen  the  fate  of  amendments 
in  parliament.  He  looked  to  a 
nobler  quarter  for  our  remedy.  We 
had  on  the  throne,  a  prince  of  ex¬ 
perience,  who  had  friends  capable 
of  giving  him  serious  and  sound  ad¬ 
vice.  It  was,  perhaps,  come  to 
the  critical  moment  when,  acting- 
on  their  counsel,  he  might  yet  res¬ 
cue  us  from  the  fate  that  impends 
over  our  heads.  May  God  grant, 
he  said,that  we  may  still  owe  to  his 
paternal  care  the  national  safety. 

Lord  Mulgrave  said,  it  was  in¬ 
deed  true,  that  originally,  aud  early 
in  the  contest,  the  varied  and  pro¬ 
digious  efforts  of  the  common  ene¬ 
my  j  their  publicly  declared  hos¬ 
tility  to  the  religion,  the  govern¬ 
ment,  the  crowns,  and  the  venera¬ 
ble  establishments  of  Europe,  had 
necessarily  provoked  a  gigantic  coa¬ 
lition  against  them  :  but  time  had 
softened  the  passions  which  had 
given  birth  to  those  enormities, and 


the  coalition  against  them  had  gra¬ 
dually  vanished.  The  necessity  that 
then  existed  for  our  not  carrying  on 
war  without  any  ally  had  ceased,  and 
we  were  to  seek,  in  the  dignity,  the 
courage,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country,  the  means  of  repelling  or 
treating  with  the  common  enemy. 
As  to  a  change  of  ministers, his  lord¬ 
ship  was  very  far  from  imagining  that 
greater  talents,  more  virtue,  or  more 
wisdom  could  be  collected  and 
formed  into  any  administration, 
from  the  most  distinguished  classes 
of  society,  than  were  to  be  met  with 
among  the  present  ministry. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  said, that  he 
would  not  have  attended  the  hon.se 
that  night  had  not  his  hereditary 
situation  (that  of  the  earl  mar¬ 
shal)  imposed  it  on  him  as  a  duty  ; 
yet  as  this  had  been  the  case,  he 
would  make  one  or  two  remarks  on 
what  had  been  advanced  by  lord 
Mulgrave;  '  He  could  not  concur 
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with  the  noble  lord,  in  attributingto 
his  majesty’s  ministers  either  great 
talents  or  great  virtues.  After  a 
victory  the  most  brilliant  but  des¬ 
perate  that  ever  adorned  our  an¬ 
nals,  ministers  seemed  not  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  cairn  and  settled  passions  of 
lovers  of  peace,  but  the  stormy  tur¬ 
bulent  passions  of  minds  projecting 
war.  His  grace,  alter  some  obser¬ 
vations  on  certain  passages  in  the 
late  declaration  above  quoted,  com¬ 
plained  that  this  piece  was  unac¬ 
companied  with  those  documents 
which  are.  things  necessary  to  sus¬ 
tain  facts. 

Lord  Grenville,  after  a  satis¬ 
factory  apology  on  this  point,  as¬ 
sured  the  house,  that  he  should  to¬ 
morrow  lay  before  the  house  such 
of  the  papers  referred  to  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  speech,  as  his  majesty  might 
deem  it  prudent  to  communicate. 

The 
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The  question  on  the  address  to  his 
majesty,  re-echoing  as  usual  the 
speech  from  the  throne,  was  then 
put  and  carried.  But,  on  the  day 
following,  the  earl  Fitzwilliam  en¬ 
tered  in  the  journals  of  the  house  a 
protest  against  the  address,  for  the 
following  among  other  reasons  : 
*(  Because  the  amendment,  which 
had  been  rejected,  appeared  to  him 
to  be  necessary  to  save  the  honour 
of  the  house  from  being  implicated 
in  approving  a  negociation  of  which 
they  knew  little  more  than  that  it 
had  drawn  down  new  calamities 
and  indignities,  new  injuries  and 
outrages  on  his  majesty  and  people. 
Because  the  sacrifices  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty  had  been  lately  advised  to  of¬ 
fer,  andto  declare  himself  still  ready 
to  make,  could  not  now  have  the 
same  object  which  the  same  or  simi¬ 
lar  offers  had  on  a  former  occasion  : 
when  they  were  anxious,  by  the 
cession  of  our  own  acquisitions,  to 
redeem  the  most  important  part  of 
the  ancient  established  system  of 
Europe,  in  which  a  breach  had 
been  made,  and  which  was  menaced 
with  still  farther  danger.  And  be¬ 
cause,  the  pecuniar^  distress  and 
embarrassments  of  the  enemy  had 
encreased  so  as  to  have  been  a  pre¬ 
tence  for  some  of  the  late  violent 
proceedings  in  France,  while,  on 
the  contrary;  the  inquiries  of  their 
committees  had  long  since  prepared 
the  house  to  anticipate  the  pleasing 
assurance  of  his  majesty,  fi  that  we 
possess  means  and  resources  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  objects  which  are 
at  stake  ;  that  our  revenue  has  con¬ 
tinued  highly  productive,  our  na¬ 
tional  industry  extended,  and  our 
commerce  surpassed  its  former  li¬ 
mits.” 

The  ‘address,  in  answer  to  the 
speech  from  the  throne,,  was  moved 


for  in  the  house  of  commons,  by 
Mr,  Wilbraham  Bootle.  The  re¬ 
storation  of  tranquillity,  and  of  un¬ 
interrupted  commerce,  he  said, 
were  objects  of  as  much  importance 
to  the  sovereign,  as  to  the  subjects 
of  a  commercial  country.  The  sin¬ 
cerity  with  which  the  negociation 
at  Lisle  had  been  entered  into,  on 
the  part  of  the  British  government, 
was,  therefore,  not  to  be  doubted. 
Since  the  revolution  oflast  Septem¬ 
ber,  the  executive  directory  had 
taken  no  pains  to  conceal  their  in¬ 
tentions  ot  continuing  hostilities,  In 
order  to  remove  the  possibility  of 
doubt  upon  this  subject,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  had  no  sooner  taken  place,  than 
they  took  the  negociation  out  of  the 
hands  to  which  it  had  been  entrust¬ 
ed,  and  sent  creatures  of  their  own 
to  Lisle,  charged  with  pacific  pro¬ 
fessions,  but  with  express  orders  to 
break  off  the  negociation,  or  at 
least  to  advance  propositions  which 
had  been  before  rejected  and  aban¬ 
doned,  and  which  they  well  knew 
could  not  be  accepted.  As  it  must 
be  evident  that  the  restoration  of 
peace  could  not  be  attained  by  any 
relaxation  of  efforts  on  our  part, 
and  as  the  continuance  of  the  ca¬ 
lamities  of  war  seemed  to  be  for  a 
time  unavoidable,  we  should  con¬ 
sider  the  situation  in  which  we 
stood  at  present,  with  respect  to  the 
means  of  carrying  it  on.  Upon 
looking  only  to  the  events  of  the 
three  last  years,  we  should  find  am¬ 
ple  subjects  of  triumph  and  exulta¬ 
tion.  We  had  swelled  the  list  of 
our  prizes  to  a  degree  unheard  of  in 
former  wars*.  We  had  ruined  the 
wars,  and  crippled  the  navy  of  the 
enemy.  We  had  kept  possession  of 
the  sea  against  three  formidable  al- 
lied  powers.  We  had  blockaded 
their  ports,  while  superior  fleets  lay 
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mouldering  in  inaction  within  them. 
And  when,  at  last  the  menaces  and 
reproaches  of  their  indignant  coun¬ 
trymen  had  forced  them  reluctantly 
to  battle,  the  result  had  invariably 
been  what  we  had  expected. — - 
Among  the  innumerable  good  ef¬ 
fects,  arising  from  the  late  victory, 
obtained  by  the  fleet  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  admiral  lord  Duncan— -one 
perhaps  of  more  real  importance 
and  incalculable  advantage  than  any 
by  which  our  arms  had  hithesto 
been  distinguished,  it  had  tend  d  to 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  nation, 
to  a  quarter  from  whence  it  had 
lately  been  withheld  ;  it  had  shewn 
to  the  world,  that,  though  the 
spirit  of  British  seamen  might  have 
been  for  a  time  directed  to  improper 
objects,  and  misled  by  the  artifices 
ftf  designing  men,  yet  when  ne¬ 
cessity  required,  and  their  duty 
called  for  their  exertions,  it  would 
fall  with  ten-fold  vengeance  on  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  Mr. 
Bootle,  in  conclusion,  trusted  that 
the  house  would  be  unanimous  in 
their  vote  of  that  day.  It  was  of 
material  consequence  in  the  eyes  of 
the  nation,  and  of  foreign  powers, 
that  they  should  be  so.- — The  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  address  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  William  Drummond,  who, 
^mong  a  variety  of  considerations 
urged  with  great  perspicuity  and 
animation,  observed  that  it  was 
some  consolation  to  Englishmen,  if 
the  evils  of  war  must  still  continue, 
if  greater  treasures  must  yet  be*  ex¬ 
pended,  and  if  more  blood  must  yet 
flow,  the  blame  was  not  imputable 
to  them,  but  solely  to  the  insatiable 
ambition  of  their  enemies — enemies 
■  who  had  so  often  and  so  ostenta¬ 
tiously  professed  the  love  of  peace  ; 
but  who  had,  nevertheless,  so  uni¬ 
formly,  so  invariably,  and  so  sy-ue- 
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mafic  ally  persevered  in  the  practice 
of  war,  If  this  enemy,  continuing 
their  exorbitant  demands,  and  de¬ 
nying  the  respect  which  we  have  al¬ 
ways  claimed,  and  always  received 
from  other  nations,  refuse  to  grant 
us  peace  on  fair  terms,  let  us  not  be 
wanting  to  ourselves,  let  our  union 
be  the  signal  to  our  foes  that  we 
will  resist  their  aggression  on  our 
national  independence,  with  all  the 
zeal,  all  the  energy,  and  all  the  per¬ 
severance  which  the  love  of  justice* 
the  love  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of 
our  country,  can  inspire. 

Mr.  Bryan  Edwards  cordially  as¬ 
sent  d  to  that  part  of  the  address 
which  related  to  the  late  glorious 
victory  obtained  by  our  fleet,  under 
the  command  of  the  gfallant  admiral 
lord  Duncan,  over  that  of  Holland. 
But  how  feeble  the  consolation  that 
a  single  victory  can  supply  ?  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  an  hour:  a  triumph  dearly 
bought  :  a  triumph  which  may,  per¬ 
haps, have  disconcerted  a  hostile  ex¬ 
pedite  on,  but  has  certainly  thinned 
the  ranks  of  our  gallant  defenders. 
Amidst  the  rejoicing  for  such  a  dis¬ 
play  ot  our  naval  superiority,  what 
sort  of  heart  must  that  be  which  re¬ 
flects  without  sorrow  on  the  havoc 
of  that  day  ?  which,  without  regret 
and  horror,  reads  the  bloody  detail 
in  the  gazette  ? — that  register  of  a 
sla  u  ah  t  e  r-ho  u  se — th  at  m  u  sfer-rol  1 
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of  death.  Two  hundred  millions  of 
money  have  been  the  waste  of  four 
years,  and  t wo  hundred  thousand 
the  number  of  lives  lost.  And 
now,  at  the  end  of  this  frightful, 
irreparable  loss,  what  does thekingN 
speech  hold  out  to  us? Does  it  hold 
out  the  effectual  relief  of  our  bur¬ 
dens?  No!  Does  it  hold  out  the 
promise  of  indemnity  for  the  past, 
and  security  for  the  future?  No. 
Does  it  livid  out  peace  ?  No,  no 

such 
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such  thing,,  but  the  reverse.  It 
promises  a  renewal  of  the  waste 
and  devastation  we  all  lament, 
or  Lave  cause  to  lament.  It  me¬ 
naces  us  with  more  carnage  and 
slaughter,  with  new  scenes  of  blood, 
with  more  tears,  more  sighs,  more, 
and  perhaps,  deeper  groans  of 
widows  and  orphans.  But  some 
gentleman  will  say,  “  Why  this 
mournful  recital  ?  What  useful  end 
can  it  serve  to  draw  this  gloomy 
picture  ?  Have  not  efforts  been  made 
to  obtain  a, peace  ?”  To  this,  sir,  I 
shall  answer,  that  I  am  sure  efforts 
suitable  to  the  occasion  have  not 
been  made  ;  efforts  founded  in  sin¬ 
cerity,  and  breathing  a  true  spirit  of 
peace.  The  terms  which  the 
French  would  have  granted,  on  the 
first  mission  of  lord  Malmesbury  to 
Paris,  and  which  the  minister  then 
refused,  were  such  as  he  would  now 
gladly  accept,  but  which  they  now 
decline  to  give.  The  French 
would  have  granted  peace  on  con¬ 
dition  of  holding  what  they  then  had: 
but  the  minister  would  be  contented 
with  nothing  short  of  the  restitution 
of  Belgium  :  and  the  safety  ofEng- 
land  was  sacrificed  to  the  interest  of 
the  emperor.  Mr.  Edwards,  for 
his  part,  was  persuaded  that  it 
would  have  been  a  happy  circum¬ 
stance  if  Lord  Malmesbury  had  been 
empowered,  at  the  outset,  to  make 
the  restitution,  desired  by  France. 
It  had  been  stated  by  sir  Francis 
Baring,  whose  acquaintance  with 
the  British  interests  in  India  was 
undoubted,  that  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  instead  of  being  an  advan¬ 
tage,  would  be  a  burden  :  he  had 
also  stated,  and  Mr.  Edwards  was 
sure  that  he  stated  no  more  than  the 
fact,  that  Trincomale,  in  Ceylon, 
could  not  be  kept  in  our  possession 


unless  we  become  masters  of  the 
whole  of  that  island  ;  an  acquisition 
utterly  hopeless.  And  as  to  the 
West  Indies,  if  it  was  to-morrow  in 
our  power  to  capture  the  whole  of 
the  French  islands, sofar  from  being 
productive  or  advantageous,  they 
would  either  be  untenable  or  ruin¬ 
ous  in  the  holding. 

Mr.  Edwards,  in  an  enumeration 
of  the  various  circumstances  that 
threatened  various  imminent  evils, 
mentioned  “  the  disgrace  of  the 
peerage,  by  the  introduction  of  men 
without  abilities  or  praise-worthy 
services,  to  entitle  them  to  that  disT 
tinction.”  The  last  resource  of  the 
wretched,  Mr.  E.  observed,  in  con¬ 
clusion  of  a  very  warm  and  pa¬ 
thetic  speech,  was,  the  hope  that 
when  things  are  at  the  worst,  they 
would  mend.  But,  he  said, even  this 
consolation  seems  to  be  denied  to 
us :  for  the  right  honourable  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  has  so  long,  and  with 
suchdistinguished  ability  influenced 
the  opinions  of  this  side  of  the 
house,  I  am  sorry  to  perceive,  has 
retired  from  the  contest.  “  Sir,  if 
the  advice  of  that  right  honourable 
gentleman,  whose  transcendent  ta¬ 
lents  are  his  smallest  praise,  had 
been  attended  to,  we  should  not,  as 
at  this  day,  have  to  mourn  over  the 
calamities  of  our  country.  He  has 
retired,  I  fear,  wearied  and  hope¬ 
less,  in  prophetic  and  silent  anguish. 
And  when  he  despairs,  when  ta¬ 
lents,  eloquence,  and  firmness  like 
his,  which  once,  in  spite  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  majorities,  saved  the  king¬ 
dom  from  a  ruinous  war  with 
Russia,  are  withdrawn,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  juncture,  what  remains  for  men 
ot  inferior  endowments,  but,  like 
him,  to  retire  from  the  scene,  to 
mourn  in  secret  over  those  evils 

they 
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they  cannot  prevent,  and  silently 
expect  the  dissolution  which  awaits 
this  'unhappy  kingdom, 

Mr.  Wilberrorce,  with  regard  to 

y  O 

what  had  been  alleged  concerning 
the  merit  and  the  retirement  of  Mr, 
Fox,  said,  that,  for  his  own  part,  lie 
knew  of  no  good  reason  why  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  should 
refuse  his  aid  and  advice  to  the  great 
council  of  the  nation  now,  anymore 
than  upon  any  former  occasions  :  nor 
should  he  be  at  all  surprised  to  see 
him  immediately  enter  the  door, 
and  walk  up  to  his  seat,  as  he  was 
wont  to  do  in  the  preceding  session. 
As  to  the  melancholy  and  silent  an¬ 
guish  ascribed  to  him,  it  appeared 
from  a  public  newspaper  of  the  ele¬ 
venth  of  October,  that  his  melan¬ 
choly  was  merely  of  a  temporary 
nature  :  for  although  the  right  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  had  been  found 
beginning  the  day  of  his  annual  fes¬ 
tivity  with  regret  and  lamentations 
for  the  hopeless  condition  of  his 
country,  the  same  vehicle  of  intel¬ 
ligence  had  informed  us,  that  after 
several  toasts  were  drank,  with  great 
applause,  the  conviviality  of  the 
evening  was  heightened  by  some  jo¬ 
vial  songs.  Respecting  the  effi¬ 
cacy  of  Mr.  Fox’s  proposition, 
which  Mr.  Edwards  had  deemed 
infallible,  he  not  only  entertained 
doubts  but  absolute  disbelief.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  at  all  regret  the 
absence  of  the  right  honourable 
gentleman,  because  he  did  not  think 
his  counsel’ worth  the  accepting*. 
He  was  willing  to  make  any  sacri¬ 
fices  that  might  be  deemed  neces¬ 
sary  :  not  to  the  Hollanders,  nor  to 
the  Spaniards,  nor  to  thfe  French, 
but  to  his  country.  Nay,  he  would 
go  farther  than  the  honourable 
mover  in  this  surrender,  to  put  a 
period  to  the  war  :  for  he  would  not 


only  make  a  surrender  of  all  our  con¬ 
quests,  but  make  a  sacrifice  of  all 
tilings,  of  every  kind,  which,  as  an 
individual,  he  either  possessed  or  va¬ 
lued.  Nothing  then  remained  but  to 

.  o 

call  on  the  country  to  submit  cheer¬ 
fully  to  the  sad  alternative  to  which 
it  was  reduced,  to  join  in  returning 
thanks  to  Providence  for  the  signal 
victory  which  had  improved  their 
condition,.,  and  to  unite  zealously 
-and  firmly  to  save  the  country  from 
the  destructive  hatred  and  immo¬ 
derate  ambition  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  Horace  Man,  having  spoken 
in  vindication  of  the  sincerity  of 
both  lord  Malmesbury  and  ministry, 
in  the  late  negociation  at  Lisle,  and 
of  the  hostile  spirit  of  the  French 
rulers,  who  had  banished  the  two 
directors  who  had  betrayed  a  dis¬ 
position  to  peace,  proceeded  also 
to  vindicate  the  character  of  the  new 
peers  from  the  aspersions  of  Mr. 
Bryan  Edwards,  and  particularly 
that  of  his  noble  relation,  the  late 
master,  now  lordPowis.  They  were 
gentlemen,  he  said,  who  had  uni¬ 
formly  served  their  country  with 
ardour  and  fidelity.  As  to  the  ad¬ 
dress,  he  perfectly  agreed  with  the 
honourable  gentlemen  by  whom  it 
had  been  moved  and  seconded. 

Mr.  Elford  put  it  to  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman,  Mr. Edwards,  whe¬ 
ther  or  no  it  was  fair  or  just  to  says* 
any  thing  that  might  tend  to  do 
away  any  part  of  the  effect  of  the 
glorious  victory  over  the  Dutch 
fleet.  He  had  brought  into  a  pro¬ 
minent  point  of  view  that  unhappy 
circumstance  which  was  not  pecu¬ 
liarly  characteristic  of  this  parti¬ 
cular  action,  but.  the  necessary  con¬ 
comitant  or  all  splendid  victories  ; 
because  the  severity  of  the  con¬ 
test  was  one  source  of  their  cele-t 
brity. 


Mr. 
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Mr.  Nicholls  was  heartily  dispo¬ 
sed  to  join  with  those  who  lamented 
the  absence  of  Mr.  Fox,  on  whose 
parliamentary  conduct  and  public 
services,  particularly  the  share  he  had 
had  in  terminating  the  American 
war,  and  giving  a  true  statement  of 
the  East-India  company’s  affairs  in 
his  India-bill,  *  he  bestowed  much 
praise.  It  was  his  sincere  wish  to 
support  royalty,  the  nobility,  and 
the  rights  of  the  commons,  not  for¬ 
getting  episcopacy,  essential  to  our 
political  existence,  the  whole  of 
which  he  now  saw,  with  pain,  were 
in  extreme  danger.  But  while  he 
saw  it  was  necessary  to  wage  a  war 
pro  arts  et  focis,  he  could  not  stifle 
the  resentment  and  indignation  that 
rose  up  in  his  breast  against  a 
minister,  by  whose  ill-advised  Rash¬ 
ness  it  was  begun,  and  through 
whose  incapacity  its  conduct  and 
progress  had  been  disgraced  by 
disaster  and  defeat.  He  could  uot 
but  concur  with  Mr.  Edwards,  and 
for  the  reasons  which  that  gentle¬ 
man  had  given,  for  his  opinion, 
that  ministers  were  not  sincere  in 
their  endeavours  to  negociate  :  no, 
not  in  the  late  attempt.  Should 
the  war  be  continued  for  three 
years,  the  funds  must  give  way, 
the  middling  class  of  the  people  in¬ 
evitably  be  ruined,  and  the  whole 
country  be  oppressed  and  over¬ 
whelmed  with  burdens.  Our  fi¬ 
nances  are  our  main  object  j  to  these 
we  must  attend.  Even  should  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound  additional  be 
laid  on  land,  we  should  not  be  able 
to  continue  the  war  for  three  years. 
We  owe  it  as  a  duty  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  recommend  to  him  a 
change  of  his  ministers.  They 

*  By  which  it  was  made  to  appear,  that 
lions  sterling. 
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have  long  been  tried,  and  tried  to 
no  purpose* 

8ir  William  Young  asked  whe¬ 
ther,  because  a  menace  had  been 
thrown  out  by  the  enemy,  it  wai 
prudent  or  necessary  that  we  should 
sit  down  in  despondency  ?  But  it  was 
said,  that  if  we  had  sent  out  a  person 
with  full  power  to  surrender  all  our 
conquests  we  should  have  been  ena¬ 
bled  still  to  treat  with  the  enemv. 
To  treat !  for  what  ?  for  our  navy  ? 
Yes,  assuredly.  Such  would  be 
the  final  demand  of  the  enemy  5  and 
we  should  be  permitted  at  last, 
like  Carthage,  under  the  tyran¬ 
ny  of  ancient  Rome,  to  keep  up 
So  many  ships  only  on  the  sea  as 
must  eventually  destroy  our  com¬ 
merce,  our  liberties,  our  security, 
and  our  existence. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Browne  observed, 
that  when  the  taxes  were  stated  to 
be  grievous,  gentlemen  ought  to  re¬ 
view  the  increased  value  of  estates, 
manufactures,  and  of  commerce,  to 
defray  them.  The  internal  wealth 
of  the  kingdom,  he  said,  was  never 
so  abundant  as  at  present.  And 
this,  he  said,  was  the  permanent 
cause  of  the  courage  in  our  troops 
and  seamen. 

The  question  on  the  address  was 
then  put  and  carried. 

On  the  Sth  of  November,  1?97» 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  house  of 
p  rs,  for  taking  into  consideration 
the  papers  relative  to  the  ncgocia- 
tion  at  Lisle,  being  read,  lord  Gren¬ 
ville,  after  a  long  exordium,  called 
their  lordships’  attention  to  the  pa¬ 
pers  before  them.  After  a  copious 
detail  of  the  points  on  which  he 
should  not  insist,  though  in  this  de¬ 
tail  he  touched  on  them  en  passant , 


they  were  in  arrears  more  than  four  mil- 

such 
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such  as  the  conduct  of  the  enemy  in 
the  commencement  of  the  late  ne- 
gociation,  the  insinuations  thrown 
out  against  the  character  of  lord 
Malmesbury,  the  unexampled  libe¬ 
rality  and  frankness  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  in  giving  almost,  in  the 
first  interview  between  the  plenipo¬ 
tentiaries.,  a  full  and  detailed  plan 
of  the  terms  on  which  they  were 
willing  to  make  peace,  See.  Lord 
Grenville,  after  a  long  statement  of 
what  he  would  not  do,  came  at  last 
to  the  great  point  on  which  the 
failure  of  the  negotiation  turned. 
Although,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
ncgociation,  this  demand  had  been 
abandoned,  they  again  renewed  the 
proposal  which  had  been  declared 
inadmissible,  viz.  the  complete  re¬ 
nunciation  of  every  thing  that  had 
been  taken  during:  the  war  from 
them  or  their  allies.  They  would 
not  enter  into  any  discussion  of 
the  projet  delivered  by  lord  Malmes¬ 
bury,  nor  did  they  want  to  see 
whether  the  terms  proposed  by  this 
country  would  admit  of  any  modi¬ 
fication  by  mutual  facilities  and 
mutual  compensation.  They  de¬ 
manded,  as  a  preliminary,  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  that  we  had  to  ask,  and 
to  declare  all  that  we  had  to  con¬ 
cede.  The  motives,  by  which  the 
majority  ox  the  directory  were  ac¬ 
tuated  in  the  course  which  they 
pursued,,  it  would  not  be  difficult 
to  explain.  It  would  easily  be  re¬ 
collected  in  what  circumstances, 
amid  what  violence,  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  I /Q5,  overthrown  by  the 
revolution  of  the  fourth  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1797 1  W1S  established,  In  no 
sense  was  any  freedom  of  election 
permitted  till  about  the  middle  of 
April  last,  when  a  very  com.iderable 
change  m  the  temper  of  the  coun¬ 
cils,  as  well  as  the  people  at  large, 
was  apparent.  A  majority  in  the  le¬ 


gislative  bodies  seemed  disposed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  miseries  under 
which  the  French  nation  groaned  ; 
and  to  oppose  the  progress  of  that 
revolutionary  principle  which  the 
directory  endeavoured,  with  too 
much  success,  to  spread  over  Eu¬ 
rope.  They  were  desirous  of  enjoy¬ 
ing  the  blessings  of  peace.  These 
views,  however,  ill  suited  with  the 
schemes  of  a  majority  of  the  direc¬ 
tory.  They  washed  to  spread  con* 
fusion  over  Europe,  on  jacobin  prin¬ 
ciples  and  by  jacobin  means.  Had 
the  majority  of  the  directory,  by 
whose  influence  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  at  Lisle  were  conduct¬ 
ed,  chosen  to  break  off  the  negoci- 
ation  on  the  terms  which  this  coun¬ 
try  offered,  they  would  have  put  the 
councils  on  their  guard,  they  would 
have  made  all  France  and  Europe 
judges  of  their  conduct,  and  they 
would  have  anticipated  that  event 
which  the  directory  were  preparing. 
Again,  had  they  brought  forward 
another  projet  of  their  own,  they 
must  have  disappointed  the  object 
they  had  in  view  ;  that  of  breaking 
off  the  negociation  without, specify¬ 
ing  any  terms,  At  the  very  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  when  they  were 
practising  every  evasion,  creating 
every  delay,  constantly  refusing  to 
deliver  in  a  counter  projet,  they  held 
slanguage  directly  opposite  in  their 
messages  to  the  council.  In  these 
they  threw  the  charge  of  delay  on 
the  coalesced  powers  ;  and  to  whom 
could  this  insinuation  apply,  but  to 
this  country  in  conjunction  with  its 
ally  ?  At  this  very  moment  their 
plenipotentiaries  were  daily  apolo¬ 
gizing  for  the  extraordinary  delays 
which  took  place.  In  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  does  it  not  most  plainly 
appear, that  delay  was  thyir  object. 3 
that  they  wished  to  gain  time  till 
their  plot  was  ready  to  be  executed, 

and 
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and  till  it  would  be  safe  to  throw 
off  the  mask  ?  In  their  views  they 
unhappily  succeeded,  by  the  weak¬ 
ness  of  their  enemies,  and  the  frail 
fabric  of  the  .constitution  of  1795 
was  overturned.  Had  they  broke 
off  the  negociation  abruptly  before 
this  period,  they  would  have  de¬ 
feated  their  own  object.  It  was 
clear  to  every  man  who  watched  the 
progress  of  events,  and  of  opinion  in 
France,  that  it  was  not  at  Lisle,  but 
at  Paris,  that  the  result  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  would  be  determined.  It 
was  obvious  that  it  must  depend  up¬ 
on  the  result  of  the  disputes  which 
agitated  the  councils  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  depended  upon  the  deci¬ 
sion  of  the  struggle,  and  if  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  directory  succeeded, 
every  man  was  prepared  for  what 
followed.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this 
forms  the  only  excuse  which  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  could  urge  for  ha¬ 
ving  so  long  submitted  to  the  delays 
and  evasions  of  the  enemy.  They 
could  only  be  justified  by  their  de¬ 
sire  to  await  an  event  which  might 
promise  a  favourable result  to  the  ne¬ 
gociation,  and  facilitate  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  peace.  This  consideration 
alone  shields  them  from  the  reproach 
of  having  so  long  endured  the  tri¬ 
fling  and  the  evasion  of  the  enemy, 
and  contributed  to  aid  the  fatal  de¬ 
ception  which  the  directory  wished 
to  pass  upon  the  people  of  France, 
by  keeping  up  the  appearance  of 
negociation,  and  cherishing  the 
hope  of  peace. 

When  at  last  the  fourth  revolution 
of  September  arrived,  the  directqry 
immediately  changed  their  system, 
and  avowed  their  objects.  They  im¬ 
mediately  recalled  the  men  whom 
they  had  formerly  instructed  to  sup¬ 
port  their  views,  and  whom  they 
had  authorized  to  make  profession? 
which  they  no  longer  meant  to  per¬ 


form.  Every  thing  which  had  bees 
done  was  retracted,  and  demands  re¬ 
quired  which  two  months  before 
had  been  abandoned.  But  it  is 
needless  to  enter  into  a  detailed  ex¬ 
position  of  their  conduct.  Their  pre¬ 
sent  avowed  objects  explain  their 
former  chicane.  They  now  shew, 
without  concealment,  the  purposes 
for  which  the  disguise  had  been  as¬ 
sumed.  They  now  declare,  that  it  is 
our  constitution,  our  laws,  our  reli¬ 
gion,  with  which  they  war;  that  it 
is  the  whole  system  of  our  public 
glory,  and  of  our  private  happiness,' 
that  they  wish  to  overthrow.  They 
avow  that  the  government  of  this 
country,  and  that  of  France,  can¬ 
not  be  co-existent.  They  wish  not 
peace  with  this  country,  but  the 
utter  annihilation  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  arid  the  destruction  of  the 
whole  scheme  of  our  political  ex¬ 
istence. 

With  such  avowals  lord  Gren¬ 
ville  confessed  himself  at  a  loss  to 
conceive  in  what  manner  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  enemy  could  now  be 
excused  or  palliated.  On  the  other 
hand,  with  regard  to  our  own  con¬ 
duct  and  situation,  this  was  not  the 
moment  to. despair.  The  resources 
of  this  country  were  great  and 
powerful  ;  and  hitherto  there  had 
been  no  pressure  to  call  them  with 
all  their  vigour  into  action.  “  -I  - 
have  the  fullest  confidence,  said  lord 
Grenville,  in  the  public  spirit  and 
determined  disposition  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  this  country.  From  you,  my 
lords  ,  I  only  ask  that  you  will  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  sentiments  you  have  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  in'the  conduct  you  have 
pursued.  I  ask  you  to  carry  to  the 
foot  of  the  throne  the  address  that 
I  have  drawn  up,  and  now  lay  be¬ 
fore  you .  His  lordship  then  moved, 

“  That  an  humble  address  be 
presented  to  his  majesty,  assuring 
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1mm,  that  they  had  taken  into  their 
most  serious  consideration  the  pa¬ 
pers  which  had  been  laid  on  the 
table,  relative  to  the  negocialion 
for  pence ;  that,  in  the  steps  which 
had  been  taken,  they  had  recog¬ 
nized  the  pacific  disposition  evinced 
by  his  majesty  throughout  the  whole 
of  its  progress,  and  observed  the 
inveterate  hostility  of  the  enemy  ; 
that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  his 
majesty  had  given  ane-xampleof  the 
greatest  moderation,  the  enemy  on 
the  other  have  abandoned  every 
pacific  disposition  ;  that  they  enter¬ 
tain  the  most  determined  hatred  and 
animosit^to  the  constitution,  laws, 
and  liberties  of  this  country;  that 
the  destruction  of  our  constitution 
and  government  was  the  object  at 
which  they  aimed  ;  that  the  lords 
know  that  great  exertions  were  ne¬ 
cessary,  but  that  they  were  prepared 
and  resolved  to  stand  or  fall  with 
the  constitution  laws;  and  liberties, 
upon  which  the  happiness  of  every 
class  of  the  community  essentially 
depended.  ” 

After  a  few  words  in  support  of 
this  resolution,  by  lord  Darnley, 
who  also  took  occasion  to  besto  v 
much  praise  on  lord  Malmesbury, 
and  to  compliment  lord  Duncan  on 
his  very  brilliant  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  the  address,  being  read  by  the 
chancellor,  was  unanimously  agreed 
to.  That  this  act  might  be  ren¬ 
dered  as*  solemn  as  possible,  lord 
Grenville  wished  that  it  might  be 
presented  to  his  majesty  as  the  joint 
address  of  the  iwo  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment.  For  this  end  a  conference 
was  held  with  the  c  >mrnons  :  and 
Mr.  Dundas,  on  the  tenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  moved  that  the  commons 
do  concur  w  ith  their  lordships  in 
that  address  :  to  which  an  amend¬ 
ment  was  proposed  by 
VojyXL,  , 


Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  confessed 
himself  perfectly  astonished  at  the 
mean  and  degrading  manner  in 
which  ministers  had  carried  on  the 
negociation.  When  the  renewal  of 
overtures  for  peace  was  first  talked 
ofihehad  meant! o  move,tha!;  noplan 
should  be  delivered  to  the  French 
government  until  the  latter  should 
have  preferred  their  counter  plan. 
That  he  had  refrained  from  making 
that  motion  afforded  him  now  much 
regret.  For  ministers,  being  left  to 
themselves,  had  carried  on  the  ne¬ 
gociation  in  the  most  disgraceful 
manner.  It  was  begun  against  the 
customs  and  usages  established  in 
the  intercourses  of  different  nations. 
It  was  carried  on  when  every  idea 
of  moderation  and  jnstice,  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  had  been  aban¬ 
doned.  What  must  be  the  effect  of 
this  ?  Must  not  such  a  mode  of  con¬ 
duct  tend  to  the  debasement  of  the 
country  ?  And  would  it  he  easy  to 
revive  the  spirit  of  the  nation  after 
it  had  been  so  humbled  ?  To  the  de^ 
clavation  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Oc¬ 
tober  he  objected,  as  full  of  rash  an  cl 
violent  invective,  and  as  intended 
for  the  express  purpose  of  establish¬ 
ing  between  the  two  countries  in- 
veterate  and  lasting  animosity.  To 
justify  this  inveteracy,  government 
brought,  various  charges  aga  nst 
France,  which  they  had  by  no 
means  been  able  to  make  out.  If, 
indeed,  it  were  the  wish  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  France  to  overturn  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  this  country,  he  frankly 
confessed  that  he  should  give  his  as* 
sent  to  the  address.'  But  the  fact, 
he  believed,  was,  that  it  the  French 
were  inveterate  against  this  coun¬ 
try,  it  was  because  this  country  had 
been  inveterate  against  them.  If 
they  wished  to  overturn  our  consti¬ 
tution,  it  was  because  ministers  had 
[N]  evinced 
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evinced  a  desire  to  overturn  theirs. 
The  French  people,  he  really 
thought,  would  be  glad  to  let  us 
alone,  and  to  be  at  peace  and  in 
amity  with  us.  On  these  grounds 
he  moved  an  amended  address,  ex- 
pressing  the  firmest  resolution  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  dignity  of 
the  crown,  and  independence  of 
the  nation,  but  avoiding  any  thing 
that  might  seem  to  imply  animosity; 
and,  in  the  spirit  of  conciliation, 
the  concluding  paragraph  of  the 
amended  address  proposed  was  as 
follows*.  uWe  trust  that  the  two 
nations  will  see  the  wisdom  and 
policy  of  speedily  renewing  a  ne- 
gociation  so  favourable  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  humanity,  and  of  con¬ 
cluding  the  war  in  terms  just  in 
themselves,  and  honourable  to  the 
parties  interested,  the  only  true 
foundation  on  which  a  lasting  paci¬ 
fication  can  be  expected.  But  if 
unfortunately  such  hopes  should  not 
be  realized,  your  majestv  may  be 
assured  of  the  firm  and  unalterable 
support  of  your  faithful  commons, 
in  making  every  exertion  that  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  render  necessary 
for  procuring  a  safe  and  honourable 
peace.”  This  amendment,  or  ra¬ 
ther  amended  address,  was  second¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards,  but 
opposed  by  the  earl  Temple,  in  his 
first  speech  in  parliament,  in  which 
be  deemed  it  not  only  improper  but 
impossible  for  him,  in  the  relations 
in  which  he  stood,  to  give  a  silent 
vote  that  night,  on  the  subject  be¬ 
fore  them.  He  reviewed  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  since  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  particularly  in  the  late 
negotiation  on  the  one  part,  and 
that  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  on  the 
other,  to  whom  he  thought  the 
■wannest  thanks  were  due  for  the 
manly  manner  in  which  the  nego- 


ciation  had  been  concluded,  and 
which  he  rejoiced  had  proved  un¬ 
successful.  He  was  convinced  that 
thei  e  was  a  great  antipathy  in  France 
against  this  country.  The  amend¬ 
ment  he  decidedly  opposed.  The 
honourable  baronet,  who  brought  it 
forward,  asserted  every  thing  and 
proved  nothing.  Lord  Temple 
thought,  that  if  it  passed  the  house, 
the  country  would  be  sunk  to  a 
lower  pitch  of  degradation  than 
ever. 

Mr.  Pitt  confessed  himself  to  be 
in  some  degree  disappointed,  even 
by  the  speech  of  his  noble  cousin 
(much  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  speci¬ 
men  he  had  given  of  his  talents), 
and  still  more  by  the  speech  of  the 
honourable  baronet,  and  theamend- 
ment  he  had  moved.  We  ought 
not  to  rejoice  that  the  negociation 
for  peace  had  not  proved  success¬ 
ful.  Nor  was  this  negociation  con¬ 
cluded  by  his  majesty’s  ministers,  but 
by  others.  The  merit  of  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  if  they  had  any,  consisted 
in  their  persisting,  in  every  attempt, 
to  conduct  that  negociation  to  a 
pacific  termination,  as  long  as  their 
enemies  had  left  them  not  the  pros¬ 
pect  but  the  chance  of  doing  so., 
consistently  with  their honour,  dig¬ 
nity,  and  safety.  As  to  the  amend¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  honourable 
baronet,  who  had  left  every  thing 
out  of  it  that  was  honourable  to 
the  character  of  his  own  country, 
was  it  possible  that  such  an  amend¬ 
ment  could  be  proposed  by  the 
same  gentleman,  who  had,  in  the 
same  breath,  brought  a  charge 
against  his  majesty’s  ministers,  for 
having  even  commenced  the  nego- 
ciation  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  they 
did  commence  it  ? — and  also  for 
persevering  in  it,  after  violations 

of 
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iffi  form  and  practice  had  been  in¬ 
sisted  on,  in  the  earliest  stage  of  it? 
Does  he  discover  that  the  French 
government,  whom  they  had  accu¬ 
sed  of  insincerity,  had  been  sincere 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
the  negociation  ?  The  charges  of  the 
honourable  baronet  were  suffici¬ 
ently  refuted  by  his  own  speech. 
He  complains  much  of  the  declara¬ 
tion,  by  order  of  his  majesty,  on  the 
rupture  of  the  negociation,  as  tend- 
ing  to  per'petuate  animosities  be¬ 
tween  two  nations  which  must  one 
day  be  at  peace.  But  what  does  that 
declaration  express  on  the  subject? 
His  majesty’s  language  is  distinctly 
this:  “  While  this  determination 
continues  to  prevail,  on  the  part  of 
his  enemies,  his  majesty’s  earnest 
wishes  and  endeavours,  to  restore 
peace  to  his  subjects,  must  be 
fruitless  :  but  his  sentiments  remain 
unaltered:  he  looks  with  anxious 
expectation  to  the  moment,  when 
the  governmenl  of  France  may 
shew  a  temper  and  spirit  correspond¬ 
ing  with  his  own.”— Mr.  Pitt  pro¬ 
ceeded  at  great  length,  and  with  his 
usual  perspicuity  and  energy,  to  il¬ 
lustrate  the  sincerity  of  the  British 
government,  in  the  late  negociation, 
and  thestudiedevasions  and  arrogant 


and  repulsive  demands  of  the  French 
directory. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  sir 
John  Sinclair  was  highly  disap¬ 
proved  by  Mr.  Pollen,  Mr.  Martin, 
Mr.  Gerard  Noel  Edwards,  Mr. 
John  Lloyd,  Mr.  Tyrwit,  Doctor 
French  Lawrence,  who  spoke  much 
against  our  either  allowing  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  or  his  majesty’s 
renouncing  the  title  of  king  of 
France,*  and  who  rejoiced,  with 
lord  Temple,  that  the  negociation 
had  proved  unsuccessful.  It  was 
also  opposed  by  Mr.  Wilberforce, 
who  regretted  that  doctor  Law¬ 
rence,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
s  tre  n  uo  usly  recomme  h  ded  u  nanimi- 
ty,  had  made  use  of  language  very 
likely  to  produce  a  contrary  effect*- 
He  was  sorry  that  this  learned  gen¬ 
tleman  had  not  followed  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  his  right  honourable  friend, 
the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
who  had  purposely  waved  the  sub¬ 
ject  introduced  by  the  former,  and 
had  said  expressly,  that  whether  his 
majesty’s  ministers  had  gone  too  far 
In  concessions,  or  not,  was  a  ques»  « 
lion  on  which  he  would  not  give 
an  opinion  :  to  introduce  that  ques« 
tion,  and  make  it  a  subject  of  dis¬ 
cussion,  at  a  time  when  all  should  be 


*  The  doctor,  who  was  a  political  pupil  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Mr.  Burke,  on 
this  occasion  said,  tfiat  *‘he  could  not  bring  himself,  with  Mr.  Pitt,  to  regard  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  title  of  king  of  France,  as  a  harmless  feather  ,*  should  that  feather  go,  other 
feathers,  closely  connected  with  it,  and  which  borrow  from  it  their  chief  support, 
must  go  also,  and  share  the  same  fate.  He  recommended  to  the  contemplation  and 
imitation  of  this  country,  certain  precedents  in  the  history  of  the  wars  of  Edward  HI. 
Who, supported  by  his  parliament,  invaded  France,  conquered  the  French, and  brought 
their  kmg  a  prisoner  to  England.  The  same  result,  the  doctor  said,  might  perhaps  at¬ 
tend  the  present  contest,  did  the  same  springs  of  action  animate  and  direct  our  efforts;, 
that  animated  and  directed  those  of  our  ancestors !”  There  would,  doubtless,  be  even 
greater  glory,  in  bringing  Buonaparte  a  prisoner  tor  England,  than  there  was  in  bring¬ 
ing  John,  kmg  of  France,  captive  thither,  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  in  the  reign  of  Ed¬ 
ward  III, 
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unanimity  and  harmony, was,  in  his 
mind,  exceedingly  improper ;  and, 
therefore,  he  protested  against  what 
had  fallen  from  that  learned  gentle¬ 
man,  who,  in  endeavouring  do  in¬ 
terpret  his  right  honourable  friend, 
had  but  too  fully  spoken  for  him¬ 
self. 

Sir  John  Sinclair  said,  that  he 


had  not  proposed  the  amendment 
without  due  consideration.  But  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  display  of 
eloquence  he  had  just  heard.  He, 
therefore,  withdrew  his  motion,  in 
compliance  with  the  earnest  in  trea¬ 
ties  of  all  the  members  who  had 
spoken  on  the  subject 


CHAR 
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CHAP,  XIII. 


Measures  of  Finance. — Restriction  on  the  Btink,from  Payments  in  Cusht 
continued. — Army  Estimates,  and  Supplies  for  1798. — Treble  Assess * 
ment  Bill. — Delates  thereon  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. — Land  Tax 
Redemption  Bill. — Debatesthcreon.— Farther  Supplies.— New  Duties  . 


THE  inquiries  and  discussions 
concerning  the  negociations 
for  peace,  broken  off'  at  Lisle,  were 
naturally  followed  by  others  relative 
to  the  ways  and  means  for  main¬ 
taining  our  government,  and  carry¬ 
ing  on  the  war.  On  the  fifteenth  of 
November,  1797^  Mr.  Pitt,  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  moved  for 
a  committee  of  inquiry  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  continuing  the  restric¬ 
tion  upon  the  bank,  which  had 
been  laid,  in  the  preceding  session, 
by  an  act,  intituled,  An  Act  for 
confirming  and  continuing,  for  a  li¬ 
mited  time,  the  restriction  contain¬ 
ed  in  the  minute  of  council,  of  the 
twenty-sixth  of  February,  1797  a 
measure,  he  said,  which  the  avowed 
policy  of  our  enemy,  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances,  rendered  necessary. — . 
Though  by  this^bill,  the  restriction 
was  nominally  continued  during  the 
war,  still  it  empowered  the  bank, 
at  any  intermediate  period,  to  re¬ 
sume  its  paymentsin  cash,  by  com¬ 
municating  its.,  intentions  to  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons, 
and  giving  one  month’s  notice.  It 
was  necessary  to  shew  to  the  enemy, 
that  the  country  was  prepared  to 
meet  all  the  efforts  of  desperation  : 
but  it  did  not  follow  that  the  re¬ 
striction  would  be  continued  during 
the  whole  war.  The  bill  went 


through  the  several  stages,  in  both 
houses,  with  little  opposition,  and 
was  passed  into  a  law. 

On  the  twentieth  of  November, 
1797,  the  secretary  of  war  moved, 
in  the  house  of  commons,  the  usual 
resolutions  on  the  army  estimates. 
In  the  estimate  of  the  present,  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  lastyear,  there  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  a  saving  of  one  million. 
The  whole  of  the  regular  force,  Mr. 
Windham  stated,  would  amount  to 
78,627  men.  Regulars  and  irregu¬ 
lars  (these  last  constituting  the  mi¬ 
litia  and  fcncible  regiments,  infan¬ 
try  and  cavalry),  amounted,  toge¬ 
ther,  to  the  number  of 140,829  men. 
The  regular  force  in  Ireland  and  the 
East  Indies,  amounting  to  30,018 
men,  was  not,  in  this  account,  in¬ 
cluded.  On  this  occasion,  general 
Fitzpatrick  suggested  a  material  al¬ 
teration  in  the  mode  ofrecruiting  the 
army.  It  had  often  been  observed, 
he  said,  that  in  this  country,  where 
we  boasted  of  so  high  a  degree  of 
liberty,  the  condition  of  the  soldier 
was  worse  than  in  any  other  part 
of  Europe.  In  this  country,  the 
soldier  was  bound  to  serve  for 
life.  In  other  parts  of  Europe, 
the  term  of  service  was  limited. 
He  urged  several  reasons  why 
the  period  of  service  should  be  li¬ 
mited  ;  but  the  principal  of  these 
!  N.3  ]  was 
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was  humanity.  It  was  well  known  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  moved 
that  men  were  too  frequently  eo-  and  carried  a  series  of  resolutions  for 
trapped  into  the  service.  'lire  various  miscellaneous  services ;  as 
idea  of  fixing  the  period  of  service  our  civil  establishments  abroad,  in 
was  not  new.  He  had,  twenty  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Bru'ns- 
years  ago,  voted  for  such  a  mea-  wick,  the  island  of  St.  John,  Cape 
sure,  when  it  was  brought  for-  Breton,  Newfoundland,  Bermudas, 
ward  by  colonel  Barren  and  the  Bahama  Islands,  Dominica,  and 
when  that  period  was  proposed  to  New  South  Wales.  For  the  civil 
be  fixed  for  six  years.  If  colonel  list,  for  these  establishments,  there 
Barre’s  bili  had  passed,  the  nation  was  a  demand  of  32,246/.  For  bills 
would  at  this  moment  feel  an  ad-  that  were  or  might  become  due  for 
ditional  security,  in  knowing  that  the  settlement  of  New  South  Wales 
there  were  spread  over  the  country  there  was  a  farther  requisition  of 
a  large  body  of  men  accustomed  to  36,Q0CZ.  For  the  suffering  clergy 
the  use  of  arms.  Mr.  Windham  and  laity  of  France,  168,000/,*  For 
said,  that,  previous  to  his  coming  pensions  and  allowances  to  the 
into  office,  the  measure  now  sug-  American  loyalists,  44,000 1.  For 
gested,  or  something  like  it,  had  secret  service  abroad,  150,000/.  For 
often  been  in  contemplation :  but  maintaining  convicts  at  home, 
it  had  always  been  found  to  be  at-  33,325/.  For  bills  on  Douglasd 
tended  with  obstacles  which  it  was  Harbour,  2,500/. 
not  easy  to  surmount,  and  particu-  On  the  twenty-fourth  of  Novem- 
larly  in  time  of  war.  However  ber,  Mr.  Pitt  stated  in  the  house  of 
motives  of  humanity,  and  consider-  commons,  the  general  outline  of 
ations  of  policy,  might,  incline  him  to  the  measures  proposed  as  the  foun- 
such  a  measure,  he  was  not  prepa-  dation  for  raising  the  supplies,  and 
red,  for  the  present,  to  say  any  thing,  for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  the 
one  way  or  other.  He,  therefore,  ensuing  year.  He  stated,  under 
proceeded  on  the  business  which  the  usual  heads,  the  amount  of  the 
lie  had  opened  -}  and  a  great  num-  supplies  which  would  be  required, 
ber  of  resolutions,  as  usual,  were  and  from  the  whole  of  which  he 
moved  and  carried.  made  it  to  appear,  that  the  sum  now 

Thehouse  again  formed  itself  into  to  be  provided  for,  was  about 
a  committee  of  supply  on  the  twen-  twenty-five  millions  and  a  half,  f 
ty-second  of  November,  when  the  The  navy  estimates  for  the  present 

*  We  cannot  help  remarking,  that  so  small  a  sum,  for  such  a  purpose,  is  wholly 
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12,539,000 
10,1 12,000 
3,291,000 
674,000 
200,000 
680,000 


uuwuiuiy  uic  aumamiy  ana  mumncence  oi  tne  cntisn  nation. 

f  Navy  -  .  . 

Army  •  _ 

Ordnance  - 

Miscellaneous  services  , 

Reduction  of  national  debt  -  _ 

Deficiency  of  grants  -  „ 


Total  25,500,000 
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wear  had  been  made  out  in  a  new 
form,  intended,  with  more  correct¬ 
ness  than  formerly,  to  present  a  full 
view  of  the  expence  that  would 
be  necessary.  Instead  of  the  for¬ 
mer  allowance,  for  the  service  of 
the  navy,  of  4 1.  per  month,  which 
was  found  to  be  inadequate,  the 
full  expence  was  taken  into  view. 
But,  even  in  the  present  state,  the 
estimates  were  not  to  be  considered 
as  so  accurate  as  to  exclude  the 
possibility  of  any  excess.  Besides 
the  above-mentioned  sum,  there  was 
a  navy  debt,  owing  to  the  excess  of 
the  preceding  year  above  the  esti¬ 
mate,  amounting  to  three  millions. 
There  were  other  incumbrances, 
which  he  mentioned,  to  the  amount 
of  just  other  three  millions. — 
Thesesix  millions,  however,  formed 
no  part  of  the  expence  for  which  it 
was  necessary  to  make  a  cash-pro¬ 
vision.  The  sum  of  12,539,000/. 
was  all  that  entered  into  the  ac¬ 
count  of  naval  supplies  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  Supposing  the  state¬ 
ments  of  the  army  and  navy  to  be 
correct,  there  would  Be  a  reduction, 
on  these  branches,  to  the  extent  of 
two  millions  and  a  half;  and,  in¬ 
cluding  the  reduction  on  the  head  of 
extraordinaries,  the  savings  on  the 
whole  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
6,700/.  But,  notwithstanding  this 
diminution,  there  still  remained  the 
above-mentionedsumof25, 500,000/. 
to  be  provided  for,  as  the  supplies 
of  the  ensuing  year. 

Mr.  Pitt  then  proceeded  to  state 
the  usual  articles  which  composed 
part  of  the  annual  ways  and  means. 
These  were  the  growing  produce  of 
the  consolidated  fund,  and  the  land 
and  malt  tax.  The  former  he  took, 
along  with  the  lottery,  at  750,000/. 
making,  with  the  land  and  mail 
Lax,  the  sum  of  three  millions  and  a 


half.  There  then  remained  the 
sum  of  twenty, -two  millions  to  be 
supplied  by  some  other  means.  The 
bank  would  apree  to  advance  on 

O 

exchequer-bills,  to  be  repaid  at 
short  periods,  the  sum  of  three  mil¬ 
lions.  According  to  the  received 
system  of  our  finances,  the  ordinary 
mode  of  proceeding,  for  the  remain- 
ing  nineteen  millions  of  the  supplies* 
would  be  a  loan.  But,  in  lieu  of  a 
part  of  this,  he  would  propose  a 
new  mode;  namely,  that  of  raising, 
by  a  general  tax,  seven  millions  of 
this  sum  within  the  year.  This 
plan  was,  an  augmentation  of  the 
assessed  taxes. 

Those  who  contributed  to  the 
assessed  taxes,  he  said,  composed  a 
number  of  about  seven  or  eight 
hundred  thousand  house-keepers; 
and  masters  of  families,  including 
a  population  of  nearly  four  millions* 
on  whom  the  sum  proposed  would 
be  raised.  The  number  of  those 
who  were  not  included  at  all,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  poverty,  he  esti¬ 
mated  at  five  hundred  thousand 
house-keepers  and  masters  of  fami- 
lies,  covering  a  population  of  from 
two  to  three  millions.  The  assessed 
taxes  amounted,  as  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  to  2,700,000/.  The 
additional  assessment,  on  the  whole 
sum  of  the  assessed  taxes,  would 
amount  to  something  less  than  a 
treble  contribution.  The  greatest 
contribution,  he  calculated,  would 
not  exceed  a  tenth  part  of  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  highest  class  o£  those 
by  whom  it  was  to  be  paid.  To 
prevent  evasion,  not  future  but  past 
assessments  were  to  be  made  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  new  contribution:  because 
the  most  impartial  evidence  that 
could  be  obtained  of  the  ability 
each  individual  to  contribute  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  state,  was  the 
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amount  of  the  expenditure  of  his  in¬ 
come  before  be  had  any  temptation 
to  lower  it,  in  order  to  elude  taxa¬ 
tion  Mr  Pitt,  having  given  the 
outlines  of  his  plan  of  a  treble  as¬ 
sessment,  adverted  to  the  remaining 
twelve  millions,  to  be  :aised  by 
1  an.  Four  millions, he  said,  might 
be  borrowed,  without  making  any 
additional  debt,  for  the  sinking-fund 
would  pay  that  sum.  For  the 
o* her  eight  mill  ons  he  pioposed 
that  the  increased  assessed  taxes  be 
continued  till  the  principal  and  in¬ 
terest  be  completely  discharged-  so 
that,  after  seven  millions  should  be 
raised  for  theemuingyear,  the  same 
taxes  in  One  year  more,  with  the  ad¬ 
ditional  aid  ot  the  sinking- iund, 
would  pay  oft  all  tiiat  principal  and 
intermediate  itneret.  His  p  opo- 
sitions,  theretoie,  if  carried  into  ef- 
feci,  W'ould notonty  .urnjsh  a  current 
supply,  but  quicken  the  redemption 
of  the  national  debt.  And  this,  he 
said,  w'ould  s^eak  a  lan  wage  to  the 
em my,  which,  by  cooling  the  ar¬ 
dour  of  their  expectations,  and 
shewing  them  the  absurdity  of  their 
dh  signs,  wvuld  afford  the  best 
chance  of  shortening  the  w'ar,  and 
ot  lessening  the  duration  and  weight 
of  our  taxe  .  hie  concluded  nis 
speech,  by  moving  the  following 
-  solution,  which  w;as  agreed  to, 
*e  I  hat  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  com¬ 
mittee,  t bat  these  shall  be  paid  a 
duty,  not  exceeding  treble  the 


amount  of  the  duties  imposed  by 
several  acts  of  parliament  now  in 
force,  on  houses  and  window  s,  and 
inhabited  houses,  and  likewise  the 
several  additional  duties  of  ten  per 
cent,  per  annum,  imposed  thereon 
bv  several  acts  of  parliament,  with 
certain  exceptions  and  abatements.5’ 
i  his  assessment,  with  the  other 
furds  just  stated,  would  make  up 
the  whole  of  the  sum  wanted.* 

Mr.  Tierney  wished  to  be  satis¬ 
fied  upon  w'hat  grounds  the  bank 
refused  the  people  payment  in 
specie,  while  it  increased  ifs  ad¬ 
vances  to  go\ eminent?  The  pre¬ 
sent  measure  would  occasion  an 
emission  of  paper  to  an  exte  nt  con¬ 
siderably  increased  :  besides  its  ten¬ 
dency  to  raise  an  expectation  of 
still  farther  and  farther  advances. 
As  to  the  raising  of  seven  millions 
within  the  3  ear.,  it  would  serve  to 
shews  that  our  funding  system  w as 
approaching  its  end.  even  in  the 
opinion  of  the  minister.  He  asked, 
what  was  to  be  done  in  the  next 
year  of  the  war?  For,  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  minister,  he  held  it  to  be  im¬ 
possible  that  the  country  could  have 
peace.  He  wanted  the  confidence, 
not  onl\  of  France,  but  of  Europe. 

Mr  Pitt,  villi  rrgaid  to  the  al¬ 
leged  impropriety  of  advances 
made  by  tin  bank,  asked,  what 
similarity  there  was  between  the 
limited  and  voluntary  advances  of 
the  bank  to  an  amount  which  w  ould 
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shortly  be  repaid,  and  the  cedules 
hypothecates >  assignats,  and  depre¬ 
ciated  millions  and  milliards  of  the 
French  government?  As  to  the 
personal  objection  of  Mr.  Tierney 
to  the  m  nis  er,  Mr. Pitt  asked  why 
was  not  he  and  his  colleagues  equal 
to  the  task  of  conclu  .ing  a  peace  ? 
Because  they  had  not  the  confidence 
of  the  enemy  .  This  argument  of 
Mr.  Tierney’s,  Mr.  Pitt,  with 
much  felicity,  turned  to  his  own  ac¬ 
count,  and  against  its  author,  at 
whose  expence  there  was  raised,  on 
oneside  of  the  house,  great  laughter. 
It  had  also  beeu  objected  to  the 
minister,  that  he  had  not  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  other  powers  of  Eu¬ 
rope.  On  this  subject  he  could 
not  express  himself  better  than  by 
using  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney:  who  had  complained  “  that 
these  powers  had  deserted  us,  had 
deceived  us,  had  failed  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  every  debt  due  to  us,  and, 
after  all  this,  they  had  lost  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  English  government.” 
Why?  because  the  English  govern- 
ment  had  uniformly  performed 
every  one  of  its  engagements  to  its 
allies,  and  had  met  with  no  reci¬ 
procity  on  their  part.  If  any  ojther 
claims  to  confidence  were  required, 
than  the  fulfilment  of  engage¬ 
ments,  neither  he,  norhiscolleagues, 
could  hope  for  the  confidence  of  the 
enemies  of  Great  Britain,  nor  that 
of  Europe,  nor  that  of  the  honour¬ 
able  gentleman.  On  the  great  point 
which  was  the  sub’ectof  this  niaht’s 
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debate,  he  had  heard  nothing  new. 
It  had  net  been  contended  by  Mr. 
Tierney,  that  a  less  supply  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  On  the  contrary  he  ever\ 
argued  that  a  greater  suppy  would 
be  necessary :  though  he  had  not 
proposed  a  better  mode  lor  raising 
it.  As  to  Mr.  Tierney’s  argument. 
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that  the  measure  for  raising  seven 
millions  within  the  year  would  shew 
that  we  were  near  the  end  of  our 
funding  system,  he  had  not  said  a 
word  that  could  lead  to  such  a  con¬ 
clusion.  In  .fact,  it  was  a  part  of 
the  proposed  plan,  by  husbanding, 
to  prolong  the  resource  of  funding. 

Mr.  Tierney,  after  complaining 
of  the  severe  and  unmerited  attack 
on  him  by  Mr.  Pitt,  who  appeared 
to  have  got  by  heart  a  string  of  fine 
flourishing  sentences,  for  the  par-  - 
pose  of  chastising  any  body  who 
should  doubt  the  excellence  of  his 
plans,  and  also,  of  the  laughter  of 
his  friends  for  which  he  saw-  no  rea¬ 
son,  repeated  what  he  had  said  on 
the  subject  of  confidence,  which 
was,  that  the  enemv  knowing  that 
he  acted  with,  a  cabinet,  one  half 
of  which  was  hostile  to  him  in  ge¬ 
neral  principles  of  policy,  and  agree¬ 
ing  with  him  in  nothing  but  hatred 
to  the  French  revolution,  could  ne¬ 
ver  have  any  confidence  in  him 
with  regard  to  his  professed  pacific 
intentions.  Mr.  Tierney,  smarting 
still  from  the  philippic  of  the 
minister,  consoled  himself  with  the 
observation,  that  a  man  might  be 
in  that  house  as  if  he  had  gone  to 
live  in  a  mill.  He  might  be  a 
good  deal  frightened  at  first,  but  he 
would  soon  become  acquainted  with 
the  noise  :  so  with  me.  After  a 
dressing  or  two  more  from  the  ho- 
nou  able  gentleman,  I  shall  care 
Coming  for  bis  noise.” 

Mr.  Nicholis  considered  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  stockholders  as 
one  of  tire  calamities  of  war  ;  and 
the  funding  system,  by  whicn  it  was 
cai  r  ed  on .  Hence  no  money  could 
be  r wised  by  the  tradesman,  tor  die 
pur,  v  se  of  his  business,-  while  the 
money  borrowed  by  government 
was  enormous  in  amount,  and  bor¬ 
rowed 
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rowed  at  enormous  interest,  the 
trade  of  the  country  must  be  greatly 
prejudiced. 

Mr.  Curwen  contended  that  the 
war  was  no  longer  a  war  of  neces¬ 
sity  :  and  it  became  gentlemen  to 
consider  whether  as  a  war  of  in¬ 
demnity,  that  indemily  was  worth 
the  price  at  which  it  was  to  be 
bought.  It  was  replied  by  Mr. 
Dun  das  and  Mr.  Vansittart,  that 
the  negotiation  for  peace  had  been 
broken  off,  not  from  difference 
about  terms,  but,  from  the  impla¬ 
cable  hatred  of  the  enemy  to  this 
government. 

On  the  fourth  of  December, 
1 797,  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  stated  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  the  particulars  of  his  plan 
for  increasing  the  assessed  taxes, 
of  which  he  had  before  given  only 
the  outline.  The  assessed  taxes,  he 
observed,  consisted  of  two  descrip¬ 
tions  :  the  first  comprehended  the 
tax  on  houses,  windows,  the  com¬ 
mutation  tax,  and  the  two  addition¬ 
al  ten  percent.dutiesonthe  amount 
of  these;  making  in  all  the  sum  of 
150,000/.  This  was  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  sum  col¬ 
lected  by  the  assessed  taxes  ;  which 
shewed  that  care  had  been  taken 
tf>  avoid  too  hard  a  pressure  upon 
those  who  could  not  bear  it.  The 
other  description  contained  all  the 
same  charges  on  houses,  windows, 
the  commutation-tax,  and  the  twen¬ 
ty  per  cent,  additional  duties  3 
while,  over  and  above,  1,300,000/. 
•was  raised  upon  male  servants, 
horses,  carriages,  dogs,  and  watches. 
It  was  his  intention,  therefore,  as  the 
latter  were  chiefly  articles  of  luxury, 
to  triple  the  duties  upon  these,  while 
he  took  care  to  have  the  proportions 
of  the  former  modified. 

Mr.  Pitt  next  statedto  the  commit¬ 


tee  the  different  proportions  of  con¬ 
tribution  which  he  proposed  to  affix 
to  the  different  classes  of  thosehouse- 
keepers  who  came  under  his  first 
description,  of  subscribing  only  to 
the  house,  window,  and  commuta¬ 
tion,  taxes.  He  afterwards  stated 
the  different  proportions  of  addi¬ 
tional  assessment  which  those  were 
to  pay  who  came  under  his  second, 
description,  of  contributing  not  only 
to  the  house,  window,  and  commu¬ 
tation,  taxes,  but  also  to  the  taxes 
raised  upon  male  servants,  horses, 
dogs,  and  watches.  Of  the  bill, 
when,  after  various  alterations  in 
its  various  stages,  it  passed  into  a 
law,  the  following  is  an  outline. 
More,  did  our  limits  admit  of  more, 
would  be  trifling  with  our  readers 
time,  as,  early  in  the  subsequent 
session  of  parliament,  it  was  repeal¬ 
ed,  or  rather  (the  principle  of  con¬ 
tribution  within  the  year,  according 
to  the  respective  abilities  of  indivi¬ 
duals,  beingpreserved  entire)  mould¬ 
ed  into  another  form. 

Persons  payingassessed  taxes  were 
divided  into  three  classes.  The 
first  class  consisted  of  those  persons 
who  payed  for  male  servants,  car-) 
riages,  and  horses,  on  or  before  the 
sixth  of  April,  179 S,  and  were  to 
pay  as  follows  :  where  the  amount 
of  the  old  duties  did  not  exceed  25 1. 
per  annum,  an  additional  duty  was 
to  be  paid,  equal  to  three  times  the 
present  amount  5  that  is  to  say,  if 
the  amount  of  the  old  duties  was 
25/.  an  additional  duty  was  to  be 
paid  of  75/.  From  25/.  to  30 /. 
three  times  and  one  half  the  amount, 
from  30/.  to  40/.  four  times  the 
amount,  from  40/.to50/.  four  times 
and  one-half,  and  from  50/.  the  old 
amount,  and  upwards,  five  times 
the  amount.  The  second  class  con¬ 
sisted  of  persons  paying  duties  on 
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houses,  windows,  dogs,  clocks,  and 
watches.  Where  these  taxes  did 
not  amount  to  X l.  the  persons  were 
exempt  from  the  additional  duty  : 
persons  paying  ]/.  or  upwards,  but 
under  2 /.  were  to  pay  an  additional 
duty  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the 
present  amount  ;  persons  paying  2/. 
and  under  3/.  one-half  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  amount ;  persons  paying  3/. 
and  under 5/.  three-fourths;  persons 
paying  51.  and  under  7 /.  KM  wqre 
to  pay  an  additional  sum,  equal  to 
the  old  amount,  and  so  on,  in  a 
ratio  increasing,  in  similar  propor¬ 
tions,  to  50/.  and  upwards,  when 
an  additional  assessment  was  to  be 
paid,  of  live  times  the  old  amount. 
The  third  class  consisted  of  persons 
keeping  boarding-schools  (not  less 
than  ten  boarders),  ready -furnished 
©r  lodging-houses,  shops,  and  li¬ 
censed  victuallers.  Those  persons 
of  this  class,  the  amount  of  whose 
lastassessment,  for  duties  on  houses, 
windows,dogs,  clocks,  and  watches, 
did  not  amount  to  3 1.  were  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  additional  duty: 
where  the  amount  of  such  taxes 
was  3/.  and  under  5l.  an  add’tion 
was  imposed  equal  to  one-tenth  of 
the  amount.  Where  the  amount  of 
such  taxes  amounted  to  30/.  and 
upwards,  an  additional  duty  was 
imposed  equal  to  twice  the  present 
amount.  Intermediate  amounts 
were  taxed  in  intermediate  pro- 
portions. 

To  this  bill  there  was  added, 
also,  a  scale  of  reduction  of  duties 
according  to  certain  gradations  of 
income.  Persons  whose  annual 
income  was  less  than  6.0L  and  under 
65/.  were  to  pay  an  additional  duty 
<pf  only  a  one  hundred  and  twentieth 
part  of  such  income;  those  whose 
income  was  100/.  and  under  105/. 
to  pay  ail  addidomil  duty  of  one- 
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fortieth  part,  and  so  on,  in  an  in«? 
creasing  ratio,  to  incomes  of  200/. 
per  hnnum,  and  upwards,  which 
were  to  pay  an  addition  equal  to 
one-tenth  part  of  such  income. 
No  abatement  of  the  treble  duty 
was  to  be  allowed  to  persons  with 
an  income  above  200/.  per  annum. 

Mr*  Pitt  estimated  the  amount  of 
this  treble  assessment  at  seven  mil¬ 
lions  ;  and  contended  that  there 
could  not  be  a  plan  which  embraced 
more  necessary  abatements,  allowed 
morejustand  necessary  exemptions, 
or  which  regulated  the  proportions 
of  wealth,  circumstance,  and  situa¬ 
tion,  with  more  fair  and  equal 
justice.  Mr.  Pitt,  after  a  variety 
of  observations  on  the  necessity  of 
the  most  spirited  exertions  for  sur¬ 
mounting  difficulties  and  repelling 
dangers,  thought  it  proper,  though, 
it  was  not  perfectly  regular,  that  all 
the  resolutions  on  the  subject  of 
the  measure  proposed  should  be 
read  before  the  committee  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  discussion  of  any  of 
them..  These  being  read  accord* 
inglv. 

Sir  Vffilliam.  Pultney  said,  that  he 
approved  the  plan  of  taxation  be¬ 
fore  the  committee  very  much  :  he 
thought  the  system  of  raising  the 
supplies  of  the  year  within  the 
year  extremely  proper,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  should  support  it  as  far  as 
it  went  He  thought  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  entitled  to 
the  support  and  to  the  approbation 
of  the  house,  not  only  for  the  ge¬ 
neral  plan,  but  for  the  modifications 
he  had  suggested.  But  he  was 
afraid  that  notwithstanding  every 
modification  that  could  be  suggested, 
there  would  be  still  very  considera¬ 
ble  inequality  in  the  operation  of 
his  tax.  There  was  not  a  doubt 
but  some  men  of  large  property 
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spend  less  than  men  possessed  of 
much  inferior  fortunes,  and  would 
consequently  pay  less  to  this  tax. 
In  many  of  the  subdivisions,  too, 
of  this  general  tax.  the  burden  fell 
only  on  the  honest  part  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  for  the  smuggler  and  con¬ 
traband  dealer  paid  nothing.  Yet 
lie  did  not  from  thence  mean  to 
argue  that  the  plan,  which  might 
be  amended,  ought  to  be  rejected, 
lie  was  inclined  to  carry  this  prin¬ 
ciple  of  providing  the  supplies  far¬ 
ther  than  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  had  done  5  being  sure  that 
the  burden  would  be  less  felt  by  the 
community  at  large,  if  the  plan  had 
been  formed  on  a  larger  scale.  The 
great  difficulty  that  would.ari se  from 
carrying  the  present  plan  into  ex¬ 
ecution  would  be  that  many  per¬ 
sons  now  lived  up  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  incomes.  The  law  re¬ 
quired,  and  very  properly,  that  the 
king’s  taxes  should  be  paid  first  3 
but,  it  a  man  had  no  money,  what 
was  he  to  do  ?  could  he  borrow 
money  r  certainly  not ;  and  for  a 
very  obvious  reason  :  government 
gave  such  exorbitant  interest,  that 
an  individual  could  not  expect  any 
body  to  lend  him  money  at  5  per¬ 
cent.  But,  suppose  that,  instead  of 
raising  a  sum  of  seven  millions  in 
the  manner  now  proposed,  it  had 
been  proposed  to  raise  the  sum  of 
nineteen  or  even  twenty-one  mil¬ 
lions  in  the  year,  it  would  be  felt 
lighter  by  the  country  than  raising- 
seven  millions.  If  the  whole  sum 
hu-d  been  raised  within  the  year, 
government  would  not  have  had 
occasion  to  borrow  any  money ; 
and  if  government  did  not  borrow, 
then  individuals  might.  There 
was  to  be  a  loan  of  twelve  millions  ; 
e\  eiy  body  knew  what  large  interest 
government  must,  in  the  present 
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state  of  the  funds,  give  for  money; 
then,  how  could  a  private  person 
borrow  any  money,  who  was  not 
allowed  by  law  to  give  more  than 
5  per  cent.  ?  It  was  very  well 
known,  that  the  consequence  of 
people’s  getting  such  large  interest 
in  the  public  fnnds  was,  that  the 
country  was  in  a  manner  drained  of 
money.  If  the  plan  proposed  were 
adopted  in  the  extent  sir  William 
proposed,  this  inconvenience  would 
be  avoided  :  as  the  public  would 
have  no  occasion  to  borrow  money, 
then  a  private  individual  might 
borrow  it.  The  saying  that  would 
be  made  by  the  adoption  of  this 
plan,  of  raising  the  whole  of  the 
supplies  within  the  year,  was  ob¬ 
vious  :  for  government  now  paid 
6'  per  cent,  for  money,  an  expence 
which  fell  upon  the  public  at  large  : 
but,  in  the  way  he  proposed,  the 
public  Would  only  have  5  per  cent, 
to  pay.  This  was  a  new  idea,  and 
certainly  might,  at  first  view,  appear 
rather  objectionable :  but  he  was 
convinced  that  it  might  easily  be 
carried  into  effect.  Sir  William 
did  not  expect  to  find  many  gen¬ 
tlemen  who  would  go  to  the  whole 
extent  of  his  ideas  on  this  subject  : 
but  he  thought  it  his  duty  to  state 
them  to  the  house.  For  a  like 
reason,  it  has  been  judged  proper 
to  give  in  this  place  sir  William’s 
project, though,  concisely,  yet  more 
fully  than  is  strictly  consistent  with 
the  plan  and  limits  of  this  narrative. 
Many  projects,  deemed  impractica¬ 
ble  at  first  glance,  have  been  car¬ 
ried  into  effect  by  perseverance  in  a 
gradual  removal  of  obstacles, andmo- 
dification  of  adverse  circumstances. 

Lord  Temple  entirely  assented  to 
the  measures  proposed,  and  only  re¬ 
gretted,  with  sir  William  Pultney, 
that  it  was  not  more  extensive. 
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Sir  Robert  Macretb  proposed  a 
lax  on  mortgages,  and  an  equal 
land-tax  }  and  the  abolition  of  all 
other  taxes  :  to  sell  the  forests  and 
mortmain  lands,  and  to  throw  the 
progress  into  the  sinking-fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  discharging  the 
national  debt. 

Mr.  Nicholls  objected  to  the  tax 
proposed  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  as  not  being  either  just 
or  necessary.  If  it  was  considered 
as  a  tax  upon  luxury  it  was  not 
just,  because  it  was  not  optional  ; 
if  it  was  considered  as  a  tax  upon 
expenditure,  it  was  also  unjust,  be¬ 
cause  expenditure  was  not  propor¬ 
tional  to  property.  As  to  the  point 
of  necessity,  he  said,  the  tax  was 
not  necessary,  because  the  war  was 
not  necessary.  This  observation,  so 
often  made  by  Mr.  Nicholls,  occa¬ 
sioned  loud  and  incessant  laughter, 
as  usual :  which  he  encountered  by 
declaring,  that  he  stood  there  as 
one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people,  and  that  he  did  not  believe 
sincere  measures  had  been  pursued 
for  the  attainment  of  peace.  Dis¬ 
miss  the  present  ministers,  he  said, 
and  the  war  may  then  be  terminated. 

The  debate  now  turned  chiefly 
on  the.  trite  subjects  of  the  primary 
object,  and  the  question  concerning 
the  necessity  of  continuing  the  war: 
though  some  financial  ideas  were 
also  introduced,  not  unworthy  of 
summary  notice. 

The  secretary  at  war,  with  his 
usual  logical  alertness,  said,  surely 
Mr.  Nicholls  must  have  been 
off  his  guard,  in  attributing  the 
continuation  of  the  war  to  the  in¬ 
sincerity  of  his  majesty’s  ministers  : 
as  this  observation  must  bear  equally 
hard  on  the  sincerity  of  the  French 
directory,  whose  conduct  some  gen¬ 
tlemen,  on  all  occasions,  were  so 


anxious  to  defend.  The  honourable 
gentleman’s  argument  was,  that  in 
negotiations,  whenever  people  are 
sincere,  they  can  never  fail  of  ac¬ 
complishing  the  wished -for  object. 
Had  the  French  directory,  there¬ 
fore,  been  sincere  in  their  wishes  for 
peace  {as,  doubtless,  the  honourable; 
gentleman  thinks  they  were),  then 
peace  would  necessarily  have  been 
attained.  Mr.  Windham  proceeded 
to  avow  and  repeat  his  opinions 
(well known)  concerningthe  neces¬ 
sity  of  the  war.  After  taking  a 
view  of  the  avowed  designs  and 
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efforts  of  the  enemy,  he  asked  how 
he  could  but  deprecate  the  return 
of  peace  with  parliamentary  reform 
(and  that,  too,  a  reform  on  the  prin¬ 
ciples  .avowed  by  die  honourable* 
gentleman,  in  whose  expectations  a 
peace  would  be  followed  up  by  a 
parliamentary  reform),  or  in  other 
words,  with  a  revolution  ?  With 
regard  to  what  Mr.  Nicholls  seemed 
to  consider  as  the  great  question, 
Mr.  Windham  asked,  what  the  sin¬ 
cerity  of  a  d m inis  tra  tion  had  to  do 
either  with  retarding  or  accelera¬ 
ting  this  great  object  of  peace  > 
Was  it.  not  the  nature  of  the  terms 
proposed,  which  must  decide  that 
point,  and  not  the  secret  sentiments 
and  wishes  of  the  negotiators  ?  As 
to  the  notion,  that  the  enemy  would 
make  no  pence  with  the  present 
ministers,  what  did  Mr.  Nicholls 
mean  i  Did  he  wish  that  such  mi¬ 
nisters  should  be  chosen  as  should; 
be  recommended  by  the  enemy  f 
And  for  what  ?  In  order  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  enemy,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  parliamentary  reform,  and 
to  introduce  among  us  universal 
ph  il  a  n  th  ropy ,  a  n  d  fra  tern  i  zati  op ,  and 
French  liberty  ! 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  in  a  speech  of 
considerable  length,  but  not  teedhim, 

.stated 
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stated  various  objections  to  the  va¬ 
rious  modes  proposed  by  the  chan- 
feel  lor  of  the  exchequer  for  the  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  public  wants,  and  said, 
that  he  had  dwelt  more  particularly 
upon  that  part  of  his  plan,  in  which 
he  deviates  from  his  usual  course 
of  raising  money  by  loan,  because 
he  thought  it  injudicious,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  impression  it  would 
make  upon  the  enemy,  unequal  and 
oppressive  in  its  operations  at  home, 
and  big  with  the  most  ruinous  con¬ 
sequences.  But  (said  he)  I  will 
frankly  own,  that  if  l  could  think 
more  favourably  of  the  minister's 
financial  schemes,  I  should,  with 
great  reluctance,  confide  to  him  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money. 
The  ministers  have,  in  the  speech 
they  put  into  the  mouth  of  their 
sovereign,  recommended  to  this 
house  to  persevere  in  the  same 
principles  and  conduct  which  have 
hitherto  been  pursued.  To  this 
eulogy,  which  they  have  bestowed 
upon  themselves,  lean  by  no  means 
assent.  They  are  the  authors  of  all 
our.  calamities.  By  intermeddling 
in  the  interior  concerns  of  other 
states, they  have’ plunged  this  coun¬ 
try  unnecessarily  and  wantonly  into 
a  ruinous  and  expensive  war,  which 
they  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
with  success,  and  which  they  often 
might  have  terminated  with  honour 
and  advantage.  They  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  bully  foreign  nations 
into  a  compliance  with  their  de¬ 
mand,  to  make  common  cause  with 
us  against  France,  but,  upon  the 
least  shew  of  resistance,  have  with¬ 
drawn  their  ineffectual  menace. 
They  have  borrowed  upon  the  most 
exorbitant  terms,  and  spent  with 
the  greatest  profusion  ;  so  that  a 
vast  addition  is  made  to  our  public 
debt,  and  an.  immense  load  of  taxes 


thrown  upon  the  people.  Th ef 
have  subsidized  many  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  courts,  in  order  to  enable 
faithless  potentates  to  fight  their 
own  battles,  and  defend  their  own 
territories  5  and  have  sent  money 
out  of  the  country,  without  the 
consent,  and  even  during  the  sit¬ 
ting,  of  parliament.  They  have 
introduced  a  system  of  espionage,  of 
setting  man  against  man,  and  bro¬ 
ther  against  brother.  They  have 
invaded  the  jnst  liberty  of  speech, 
and  of  the  press  3  and  have  cut  off 
from  the  lower  classes  their  only 
source  of  political  information.  Can 
you  wonder,  sir,  that,  feeling  these 
sentiments  so  strongly  as  1  do,  I 
should  be  unwilling  to  trust  the 
public  purse  in  the  hands  of  the 
present  administration  ?  After  the 
observations  which  I  havemade,itis 
almost  needless  to  add,  that  I  shall 
give  my  hearty  negative  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  resolutions.” 

Mr.  Pierrepont  said,  that  some 
part  of  the  public  burdens  should 
be  borne  by  the  royal  family  and 
their  dependents.  If  they  would 
come  forward,  it  would  have  a 
good  effect.  Though  the  sum  could 
not  be  much,  it  would  endear  then! 
to  their  country. 

Mr.  Mark  Wood  wondered  to' 
hear  any  difference  of  opinion,  re¬ 
lative  to  the  necessity  of  great  and 
extraordinary  supplies,  after  the 
present  government  of  France  had 
not  only  declared  their  intentions 
to  subvert  the  liberties  and  destroy 
the  constitution  and  government  of 
this  country,  but  held  out  the  plun¬ 
der  of  its  inhabitants  as  an  excite¬ 
ment  to  their  soldiery  to  embark  in 
their  mad  and  frantic  expeditions. 
Fie  proposed  that  no  person,  whose 
property,  whether  in  lands,  bonds, 
funds,  goods,  or  whatever  else,  was* 

under 
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under  5,000/.  should  be  called  on 
for  any  farther  public  contribution 
than  the  present  taxes  and  assess¬ 
ments,  but  that  every  person,  whose 
property  exceeded  [or,  we  presume, 
amounted  to]  that  sum,  should  be 
required  to  contribute  a  certain  pro¬ 
portion  of  this  property,  whether  a 
half  per  cent,  or  one  per  cent,  as 
might  be  adequate  to  the  services 
of  the  state,  in  lieu  of  all  taxes  and 
assessments  whatever.  He  calcu¬ 
lated  the  whole  property  of  this 
kingdom  at  two  thousand  millions: 
a  very  small  per  centage  on  which 
(be  must  have  meant,  on  as  much 
of  tvhich  as  was  divided  among 
proprietors  of  5, COO/.)  would  soon 
relieve  this  country  from  all  her 
embrrassments. 

Mr.  Tierney,  after  badgering 
Mr.  Pitt  about  deserting,  and  Mr. 
Windham  aboutpersevering  in  hos¬ 
tility  to  all  principles  of  political 
or  parliamentary  reform,  and  char¬ 
ging  the  former  with  many  errors 
and  blunders*  in  matters  of  tax¬ 
ation  and  finance,  said,  that  with  all 
our  professed  hatred  to  French  prin¬ 
ciples,  our  ministers  were  following 
the  French  system.  “  A  noble  lord 
(Temple)  whospoke  in  this  debate, 
had  said  in  as  many  words  “Let  us 
attack  the  capitalists.”  The  words 
were  scarcely  out  of  his  mouth 
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when  another  honourable  member* 
proposed  the  sale  of  the  crown  and 
forest  lands.  This  is  really  proceed¬ 
ing  upon  French  principles :  for  it 
is  saying  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  that  government  will  have,  at 
all  events,  one  tenth  of  the  property 
of  every  man  in  the  kingdom.  X 
see  no  reason  why  it  may  not  be 
followed  up  with  a  demand  of  one- 
eighth,  then  a  sixth,  afterwards  a 
half,  perhaps, and  finally,  the  whole- 
The  principle  certainly  leads  to 
that.  I  say  this  in  a  war,  which,  if 
I  countenanced  for  an  hour,  I  should 
betray  the  interests  of  my  consti¬ 
tuents.  Before  I  consent  to  take 
money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
English  people,  I  ought  to  be  well 
assured  that  it  will  be  fairly  applied 
for  their  interests  by  a  good  English 
administration.  Above  all,  I  .ought 
to  be  well  assured,  that  those  in  the 
highest  stations  among  us  are  ready 
to  set  to  the  lowest  a  patriotic  ex¬ 
ample.  Instead  of  this,  I  see  every 
man  who  possesses  place,  pension, 
or  sinecure  emolument,  carvinu, 
not  for  the  public  interest,  but  his 
own.  Impressed  with  these  senti¬ 
ments,  I  must  give  the  propositions, 
before  the  committee  a  decided  ne¬ 
gative,” 

Mr.  Addington  (the  speaker)  was 
confident  that  many  persons  of  af- 


*  One  blander  Mr.  Tierney  mentioned  on  this  occasion,  which,  though  it  is  uni¬ 
versally  deplored,  in  all  private  circles,  has  not  yet  been  brought  so  much  a*  it  ought 
t.o  be,  and  as  it  no  doubt  Will  be,  if  the  voice  of  humanity  be  not  entirely  s  ified,  under 
the  attention  of  parliament.  “  1  he  minister’s  first  duty  on  Wine,  Mr.  Tierney  observ¬ 
ed,  was  a  good  one  ;  but  by  the  additional  duty,  he  occasioned  a  defalcation  in  .the  ’re¬ 
venue  which  cannot  easily  be  made  up.  It  now  appears,  that  it  produces  less  than 
it  did  at  the  first  impost.”  This  enormous  tax,  it  was  well  observed  by  Mr.  Hob  house, 
in  his  excellent  speech,  in  the  same  debate,  had  oc;asioned  majiy  of  those  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  assisting  the  poor  with  wine,  to  discontinue  the  practice  of  afford¬ 
ing  them  that  help  under  sickness.  The  sufferings  and  the  fatal  consequences  flow¬ 
ing  from  this  inhuman  and  absurd  tax,  according  to  the  concurring  testimony  of  all 
physicians,  is  incalculable.  Yet  it  has  not  been  repealed.  It  is  continued,  though  to 
the  loss  of  the  revenue;  as  a  wanton  triumph  over  both  humanity  t>nd  reason. 

fluent' 
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fluent  fortunes,  sensible  of  the  re¬ 
gard  and  delicacv  which  are  raani- 
fested  in  not  searching  too  minutely 
intocapital,  would  come  volpntarrly 
forward  to  made  such  a  contribu¬ 
tion  above  the  amount  of  the  class 
of  their  assessment  as  should  be 
equal  to  their  real  properly.  A 
clause,  giving  such  persons  such 
an  opportunity,  might  be  introduc¬ 
ed  at  the  first,  or  in  the  progress  of 
the  bill. 

The  committee  divided  on  the 
first  resolution,  which  was  carried 
by  214  against  15.  The  others 
were  also  carried  of  course. 

The  bill  was  read  for  the  first 
time  on  the  seventh,  and  for  the  se¬ 
cond  on  the  fourteenth  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1797,  when  it  was  opposed  by 
Mr.  Wigley,  Mr.  J.  Nicholls,  who 
felt  with  increased  force  the  ob¬ 
jections  he  had  made  against  the 
measure  from  the  beginning,  Mr.  al¬ 
derman  Combe,  Mr.  l  ieUry  Thorn¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr,  Fox,  and 
Mr.  Mainwaring  j  and  by  all  these 
gentlemen,  except  the  two  first 
mentioned,  at  the  express  desire  of 
their  constituents.  It  was  supported, 
on  the  other  hand,  by  Mr.  Yorke, 
lord  Hawkesbury,  alderman  Lusb- 
ington,  (though  against  the  voice 
and  instructions  of  his  constituents) 
Mr.  Dundas  and  Mr.  Pitt.  A  very 
great  part,  indeed  by  far  the  greater 
prtrt  of  the  speeches  on  this,  as  most 
other  occasions,  strayed  from  the 
point  in  question,  to  topics  that  evi¬ 
dently  appeared  10  be  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  the  speakers,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  or  inexpediency  of  the  war, 
and  the  dismissal  or  continuance  in 
office  of  the  present  administration. 

When  Mr.  Fox  pa  sed  through 
the  lobby  of  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  which,  as-  well  as  the  gallery, 
was  full  of  what,  in  the  language  of 


parliament,  are  called  strangers, 
there  was  a  great  burst  of  applause 
and  clapping  of  hands.  Every  one 
in  the  gallery  arose,  as  by  one  im¬ 
pulse,  and  a  general  sensation  of 
somewhat  interesting  pervaded  the 
whole  house. 

Mr.  Yorke  declared  that  he  was 
wiling  topav  the  last  shilling  he  was 
worth,  and  shed  the  last  drop  of  his 
blood,  to  defend  the  country  against 
the  designs  of  France.  At  this 
stage  of  the  business,  the  house  had 
only  to  consider  the  principle  of  the 
bill  before  them  5  particular  pro¬ 
visions  and  various  modifications 
might  yet  render  the  bill  effectual. 
Mr.  Yorke  indulged  a  vein  of  some 
pleasantry  on  thereto  nnf  Mr.  Fox 
to  the  house  of  commons,  after  so 
long  an  absence  He  would  have 
time,  he  said,  during  his  retirement, 
to  read  the  history  of  what  has  lately 
passed  in  Europe.  To  him  he 
would  look  up  for  an  opinion.  He 
would  be  glad  to  hear  what  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  had  to 
sav  about  the  design  of  relieving 
the  funds?  He  had  often  heard  hint 
expatiate  on  that  subject  with  plea¬ 
sure,  because  he  had  always  spoken 
in  favour  of  that  plan.  Mr.  Yorke 
concluded  his  observations  with  re- 
prob  sting  the  doctrine  of  members 
of  parliament  being  guided  by  the 
instructions  ot  their  constituents  as 
unconstitutional. 

Mr.  Sheridan  urged,  with  his 
usual  energy,  \arious  objections  to 
the  principle  of  the  bill:  but  none 
that  had  not  been  before  stated. 
Fie  dwelt  particularly  on  the  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  the  tax  proposed 
was  a  tax  upon  expenditure,  not  on 
propertv.  But  the  main  tendency 
of  his  speech  was  to  shew  that  -  no. 
peace  could  be  made  by  the  present 
administration.  He  began  and  con¬ 
cluded 
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eluded  his  speech  by  declaring  that 
he  would  not  vote  for  granting  any 
supplies  for  the  farther  prosecution 
of  the  war.  while  the  present  mi¬ 
nisters  continued  in  office. 

Mr.  Dundas,  among  various  ob¬ 
servations,  made  the  two  following  : 
First,  the  funding  system  had  not 
been  abandoned,  for  it  was  by  this 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies 
were  to  be  raised.  Secondly,  mo¬ 
ney  raised  for  public  services,  was 
not  withdrawn,  as  had  been  so  often 
and  thoughtlessly  alleged,  from  the 
public  service.  Money  expended  for 
the  clothing  and  pay  of  the  army,  or 
for  the  support  of  the  navy,  did  not 
decrease  the  resources  of  agriculture 
or  commerce.  Trade  and  com¬ 
merce, during  the  present  expensive 
war,  had  increased. 

Mr.  Fox  declared  his  opinion  to 
be  now  what  it  had  long  been,  that 
the  present  administration  of  this 
country  had,  by  the  unfortunate 
blindness  of  that  house,  and  the  too 
easy  temper  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  so  impaired  and  deranged 
its  finances,  so  encreased  its  embar¬ 
rassments, and  above  all,so  disfigured 
its  constitution,  that  no  services  of 
any  individual  in  the  course  of  the 
closest  attendance,  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient  to  balance  the  mischiefs  that 
must  arise  from  giving  countenance 
to  an  opinion,  that  the  decisions  of 
that  house  were  always  the  result  of 
full  discussion.  Nothing  short  of  a 
total  reform  of  the  late  system,and  a 
return  to  the  true  principles  of  the 
constitution,and  the  popular  maxims 
of  our  ancestors,  could  save  us  from 
utter  ruin.  With  regard  to  the  plan 
proposed,  of  voting  part  of  the  sup¬ 
plies  within  the  year,  Mr.  Fox 
thought  that  it  came  with  a  very  ill 
grace  from  those  who  had  con¬ 
tributed  so  much  already  to  thebur- 
Vol,  XL, 


dens  to  be  transferred  to  posterity  5 
but  which  they  are  afraid  farther  to 
increase.  When  they  are  abso¬ 
lutely  under  the  necessity  ofstopping 
in  their  usual  career,  they  turn 
round,  and  generously  call  upon  us, 
in  order  to  support  their  measures, 
to  bear  an  intolerable  burden  our¬ 
selves.  This  plan,  said  Mr  Fox, 
proceedsfrom  absolute  necessity,  not 
from  any  tenderness  felt  for  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  :  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  its  public 
spirit  will  not  be  much  respected  in 
the  world.  If  there  was  any  period 
(and  I  am  now  begging  the  question 
merely  for  the  sake  of  proceeding  in 
the  argument)  but  if  there  had  been 
any  period  in  which  such  a  measure 
as  this  could  have  been  well-timed, 
it  was  at  the  commencement  of  the 
"war.  The  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer  proceeded  upon  something 
like  it,  as  far  as  it  can  be  considered 
as  a  plan  to  diminish  future  bur¬ 
dens,  immediately  after  the  Spanish 
armament.  Why  not  produce  this 
plan  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  ?  Why  ?  because  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  delude  this  house.  Because 
it  was  necessary  for  the  purposes 
which  the  minister  had  then  in  view 
to  treat  you  all  like  children  !  This 
was  the  reason  why  this  plan  was 
not  at  first  adopted.  If  it  had,  the 
delusion  would  have  been  over,  and 
the  people  would  have  seen  the 
abyss  to  which  the  minister  was  dis¬ 
posed  to  lead  them.  No  !  that 
would  not  suit  his  purpose.  The 
people  would  have  revolted  at  a 
system  so  developed.  So  well  aware 
was  he  of  this,  thatin  an  early  stage 
of  this  contest,  he  advised  his  ma¬ 
jesty  to  tell  his  parliament,  it  was  a 
great  consolation  to  him,that  in  the 
prosecution  of  thisjust  and  necessary 
war,  there  need  not  be  imposed 
[O]  upon 
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upon  his  people  very  heavy  and  op¬ 
pressive  burdens.  Why  did  he  not 
then  come  forward  with  the  patri¬ 
otic  principle  which  be  now  as¬ 
sumes  ?  Why?  because  he  thought 
it  necessary  to  delude  yon,  to  gain 
your  assentto  enter  into  the  contest, 
by  telling  you  the  burden  would  be 
light  j  and  now  that  you  are  in¬ 
volved  in  all  its  difficulties, and  when 
he  tells  you  you  cannot  retire  with 
honour,  he  comes  with  this  impost, 
which  would  have  been  too  abomi¬ 
nable  at  the  onset,but  which  he  now 
means  to  pass  in  the  desperation  of 
your  affairs. 

Although  no  friend  to  novel 
systems  of  finance,  I  am  ready  to 
say,  that  any  thing  that  is  new 
ought  to  be  adopted,  provided  it  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  wise  ;  but  I  am  ready  to 
confess  also,  that  I  have  never  heard 
of  a  better  system  for  raising  money 
in  times  of  great  difficulty  than  that 
of  the  funding  system.  By  making 
income  the  basis  of  taxation,  you 
impose  on  diligence,  activity,  and 
industry,doub!e  the  weight  that  you 
lay  on  him  who  chooses  to  repose  in¬ 
dolently  and  supinely  on  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  his  capital.  But  this,  Mr. 
Fox  observed,  was  not  all  They 
were  called  upon  to  regulate  their 
future  transactions,  not  by  the 
future  prudence  of  men,  which 
would  be  a  fair  rule  of  impost  in 
certain  cases,  but  by  the  last  ex¬ 
penditure  of  men.  By  this  bill  no 
choice  was  left  to  the  imprudent 
and  improvident  man  of  retrieving 
his  fortune,  by  contracting  his  ex- 
pences.  We  cannot  stop  to  relate 
all  the  striking  remarks  made  by 
Mr.  Fox,  on  the  present  occasion, 
yet  we  cannot  pass  by  what  follows, 
as  it  is  so  well  deserving,  and  indeed 
so  loudly  demands,  universal  atten¬ 
tion.  “  The  nominal  amount  of 


the  proposedassessmentis  a  tenth  of 
the  income.  But  in  this  the  as¬ 
sessment  is  proportioned  in  name 
only,  not  in  substance.  There  is 
no  equality  in  its  pressure  on  the 
people.  The  gentleman  of  1000/. 
a  year,  for  instance,  who  has  to  pay 
100/.  a  year,  is  much  more  severely 
taxed,  than  the  man  of 10,000/.  who 
has  to  pay  1000/.” 

Mr.  Fox  said  in  conclusion  “it  is 
only  by  a  quick  return  to  the  genu¬ 
ine  principles  of  our  ancestors  that 
we  can  be  safe.  If  there  are  any 
men  who  feel  themselves  capable  of 
restoring  peace  with  the  enemy, 
and  internal  tranquillity  to  these 
kingdoms,  without  a  change  ot 
system,  and  restoring  the  constitu¬ 
tion  to  its  vigour,  I  can  only  sayv 
they  are  more  sanguine  than  I  am. 

I  can  speak  without  any  personal 
motive  on  the  subject  :  for  I  pub¬ 
licly  declare, that  I  never  will  take  a 
part,  high  or  low,  inanyadministra- 
tion,  until  public  opinion  shall  have 
decided  for  a  thorough  and  perfect 
reform  of  all  our  abuses,  and  for  a 
direct  return  to  the  genuine  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  British  constitution. 

Mr.  Pitt,  after  stating,  at  much 
length,  his  determination  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  what  he  conceived  to  be  the 
line  of  duty,  and  his  reasons  for 
considering  the  assessed  taxes  as  the 
best  criterion  for  diffusing  the  public 
burdens  equally  over  the  commu¬ 
nity,  replied  to  the  principal  argu¬ 
ments  against  the  bill  proposed. 
With  regard  to  the  great  object  to 
which  the  speeches  of  an  honoura¬ 
ble  and  right  honourable  gentleman 
seemed  to  tend,  a  -cbangcofministry 
and  also  a  change  of  political  sys¬ 
tem,  Mr.  Pitt  observed  that,  though 
they  had  contended  that  there  was 
an  impossibility  of  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration  making  peace,  they  had 
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neglected  to  point  out  and  prove 
the  means  by  which  any  other 
minister  would  be  enabled  to  effect 
that  desirable  object.  What  that 
rad  cal  change  which  Mr.  Fox  so 
strenuously  insisted  on,  Mr.  Pitt 
was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  One 
thing,  however,  might  be  clearly 
collected  from  his  speech,  which 
was,  that  a  total  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment  was  only  a  part  of  that  ge¬ 
neral  change  which  he  was  so 
anxious  to  obtain  :  a  change,  from 
which,  it  appeared,  no  part  of  the 
existing  government  was  exempted. 
Supposing  that  gentlemen  in  oppo¬ 
sition  had  succeeded  in  proving  to 
the  house,  that  the  king’s  ministers 
ought  to  be  dismissed,  and  that  this 
great,  radical,  and  unexplained 
change  ought  to  take  place,  still 
supplies  would  be  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  war  must  be  carried  on 
until  these  great  changes  could  be 
effected:  and  consequently,  in  the 
interim,  supplies  wouldbe  wanting : 
therefore,  on  their  own  principles, 
they  ought  not  to  oppose  thismeasure. 

Mr.  Fox,  in  explanation,  denied 
that  he  had  ever  said,  that  no  peace 
could  be  obtained  before  a  general 
reform  should  be  actually  carried 
into  execution. 

The  second  reading  of  the  bill 
Was  carried  by  175,  againstJ50. 

Thebill,  having  undergone  vari¬ 
ous  modifications,  in  a  committee 
on  the  18th  of  December,  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  be  read  a  third  time  on  the 
third  of  January,  1798,  which  gave 
rise  to  a  very  long  debate,  con¬ 
tinued  by  adjournment  for  two  days, 
but  which,  as  usual,  wandered  from 
the  question  immediately  before  the 
house  to  the  present  war,  and  the 
general  conduct  of  the  minister  and 
other  inferior  branches  of  adminis¬ 
tration,’ 
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Mr.  Thompson  reprobated  the 
bill,  as  nut  only  unwise,  impolitic, 
and  ruinous  in  its  principle,  but 
cruel,  unequal,  oppressive,  and  un¬ 
just,  in  its  particular  provisions  and 
distributions. 

Mr.  Tyrwhit  apprehended  that 
the  bill  would  be  found  very  differ¬ 
ent  in  its  operation  from  what  was 
expected  by  the  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.  Instead  of  one-tenth, 
the  tax  would  operate  as  one  sixth 
on  the  property  of  the  rich,  which 
would  not  fail  to  lessen  consump¬ 
tion,  consequently  to  fall  ultimately 
on  the  poor,  and  in  that  way  to 
alienate  their  affections. 

Mr.  Nicholls  argued  that  the  tax 
was  unjust,  as  imposing  equal  bur¬ 
dens  on  unequal  portions  of  pro¬ 
perty  ;  that  it  was  not  necessary,  be¬ 
cause  the  continuance  of  the  war 
was  not  necessary ;  that  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  war  was  not  ne¬ 
cessary,  because  sincere  endeavours 
had  never  yet  been  in  vain  employ¬ 
ed  to  obtain  peace.  Why  did  he 
say  that  sincere  endeavours  had 
never  yet  been  in  vain  employed 
to  obtain  peace  t  Because  some 
among  his  majesty’s  ministers  never 
could  have  employed  sincere  endea¬ 
vours  to  obtain  peace,  except  they 
had  relinquished  those  principles  on 
which  they  had  involved  us  in  the 
war  :  and,  if  we  might  argue  from 
the  language  of  the  secretary  at 
war,  on  a  former  night,  when  the 
present  bill  was  under  consideration, 
they  had  not  abandoned  those  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Mr.  Dickinson  reminded  the 
learned  gentleman  who  spoke  last, 
that  immediately  previous  and  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  revolution,  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  sinking  fund, 
large  sums  had  been  raised  precisely 
on  the  principle  of  the  assessed  taxes 

[0  2]  /  n  Mr/ 
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Mr.  Simeon  thought  the  war  just 
and  necessary,  blit  the  tax  proposed 
at  once  ineffective  and  oppressive. 
He  proposed  a  substitute,  of  which 
as  it  seems  worthy  of  re -considera¬ 
tion,  we  shall  briefly  state  the  sub¬ 
stance  :  which  was,  to  charge  a 
duty  of  live  per  cent,  upon  all  de¬ 
visable  property  above  a  certain 
amount.  To  charge  a  duty  on  all 
retail  tradesmen  and  dealers,  making 
the  rent  of  the  house  the  criterion 
of  property  or  income  :  but  not  to 
take  away  above  one-fifteenth  of  the 
income,after  deducting  the  charges 
of  trade.  And  to  charge  the  transfer 
of  stock  with  a  duty  of  half  a  crown 
in  the  pound.  He  did  not  think 
that  such  a  tax  would  fall  short  of 
eight  millions  and  a  half ;  perhaps 
it  might  produce  ten  millions. 

Mr.  Addington, the  speaker, com¬ 
pared  the  present  war  with  that  of 
the  war  carried  on  by  king  William 
III.  against  the  French  king,  Lewis 
XIV.  What  was  the  object  of  that 
war,  and  what  the  enemy  with 
whom  we  had  then  to  contend  ?  To 
preserve  the  balance  ofpower  in  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  to  secure  the  country,  not 
against  a  pressing  and  most  alarming 
danger,  but  one  distant  and  pro¬ 
blematical.  The  enemy  was  a 
prince,  certainly  of  vast  ambition, 
tend  of  glory  and  of  conquest  :  but 
an  enemy  who  had  no  particular 
antipathy  to  crowned  heads;  who 
had  never  threatened  conquered 
countries  which  the  annihilation  of 
their  nobility  ;  the  destruction  of  all 
their  old  institutions  ;  and  the  sub¬ 
version  of  their  established  forms  of 
government.  Did  we  want  to  know 
the  object  of  the  enemy-  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  contest  ?  By  reading  their  own 
declarations,  we  should  find  that  it 
was  not  merely  subjugation,  but 
universal  plunder  ;  with  the'  excep- 
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tion  only  of  the  mutineers  in  the 
navy,  and  the  friends  of  reform,  on 
whose  co-operation  they  foolishly 
and  madly  relied. 

Mr.  Rose,  junior,  approved  the 
bill  under  consideration,  as  it  would 
be  a  relief  to  the  people. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  shewed  the 
fallacy  of  this  idea,  and  that  every 
part  of  the  expenditure  of  govern¬ 
ment  fell  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
people.  The  way  in  which  the  tax 
proposed,  as  well  as  other  taxes, 
would  injure  the  people,  was  by  its 
indirect  tendency  to  decrease  the  de¬ 
mand  forlabouiqby  dissipating  those 
funds  width  pay  the  wages  of  in¬ 
dustry.  Sir  Francis  proceeded  ta 
treat  the  present  question,  not  mere¬ 
ly  as  a  question  of  finance.  He  op¬ 
posed  the  granting  of  the  supplies, 
because  he  detested  the  purposes 
they  were  intended  to  promote ;  the 
prosecution  of  this  disgraceful  war, 
and  the  support  of  an  infamous  sys¬ 
tem  of  corruption.  Of  the  present 
minister  sir  Francis  said,  that  he 
had  placed  terror  in  the  throne  of 
reason,  aud  under  pretence  of  main¬ 
taining  the  constitution,  had  squan¬ 
dered  the  wealth,  shed  the  blood, 
and  annihilated  the  liberties  of  the 
people  of  England.  46  Sir,  said  sir 
Francis,  we  seem  to  imagine  that 
we  have  only  to  assemble  within 
these  walls,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  for  extracting  large  sums  of 
money  from  the  country.  Then, 
we  are  told,  we  are  to  be  relieved 
from  all  our  embarrassments,  and 
our  enemies  struck  with  terror. 
But,  sir,  money  is  not  the  sinew  of 
war.  Was  money  so  all-powerful  as 
most  persons,  in  spite  of  experi¬ 
ence,  continue  to  believe  ;  ^1  say, 
in  spite  of  experience,  for  the 
whole  tenor  of  history  proves  the 
contrary;  the  extravagance  of  our 
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minister  would  surely  have  entitled 
him  to  every  sort  of  advantage  3  and 
the  people  of  France  would  long 
ere  this  have  been  exterminated, 
according  to  the  pious  intentions  of 
the  undertakers  of  the  war,  and 
would  now  have  been  held  out  to 
trembling  nations  as  a  dreadful 
example  of  the  danger  of  incurring 
royal  vengeance.’’  The  modern 
political  maxim,  that  money  is  the 
sinew  of  war,  is  indeed  an  error,  to 
which  we  have  long  been  inclined, 
with  sir  Francis  Burdett,  to  ascribe 
©ur  public  calamities  and  misfor¬ 
tunes. 

On  wh,at  had  been  asserted  by 
Dr.  Nichols,  Mr.  Sheridan,  and 
others,  that  we  might  obtain  peace 
were  the  executive  power  of  this 
country  placed  in  abler  hands, 

Mr.  alderman  Eushington  doubted 
whether  there  were  in  this  country 
any  description  of  men,  who  could, 
fey  their  address,  or  any  other  ta¬ 
lents,  convert  so  vindictive  a  foe,  as 
that  with  which  we  had  now  to 
contend,  into  any  thing  like  dn  op¬ 
ponent  ready  to  treat  with  us  upon 
honourable  terms.  He  would  go 
farther,  and  say,  it  was  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  our  enemies,  and 
contrary  even  to  the  character  of 
the  human  mind,  that  men  who  had 
acquired  so  great  and  so  new  a 
power,  contrarily  to  the  spirit  of  a 
great  military  republic,  ©r rather  de¬ 
mocracy,  should  act  upon  just  and 
honourable  terms  towards  its  oppo¬ 
nents.  The  French  had  in  fact 
acted  with  cruelty  not  only  to  their 
foes,  but  their  friends.  To  suppose 
that  Great  Britain,  which  had  been 
so  long  their  rival,  would  be  better 
treated  by  them  than  they  had  treated 
others,  would  be  insanity. 

Mr.  Ellison,  after  reprobating 
egotism,  expatiating  on  his  own  in¬ 


dependence,  and  displaying  the  evil 
tendency  of  French  principles,  de¬ 
clared  himself  a  warm  friend  to  the 
bill,  as  a  measure  calculated  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  constitution  of  this  country* 
Mr.  Jekyil  said  that  this  honour¬ 
able  member  had  taken  the  mostsin- 
gular  mode  of  rescuing  his  character 
from  the  imputation  of  egotism, 
that  he  had  ever  witnessed  :  for  im 
the  course  of  what  he  had  delivered 
at  considerable  length,  he  had  lite¬ 
rally  talked  of  nothing  but  himself. 
Of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
he  said  that,  amidst  his  various  and 
endless  incapacities  as  a  statesman, 
his  ignorance  of  the  various  grada¬ 
tions  and  classes  of  the  community, 
was  not  the  least  prominent  feature^ 
especially  of  the  middle  and  inferior 
orders  of  men :  what  their  necessities 
and  the  extent  of  their  abilities.  Of 
the  lowest  class,  he  was  still  less 
competent  to  form  the  remotest 
judgment.  Witness  the  pompous 
and  famous  speech  he  made  on  that 
subject,  when  he  snatched  from  the. 
hand  of  Mr.  Whitbread,  a  wise  and 
salutary  measure  he  had  offered  to 
that  house,  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  state  of  the  labouring  poor. 
Months  elapsed,  aqd  at  last,  the  mi¬ 
nister’s  arrogance  was  ripened  into 
a  bill,  which  was  such  a  hash,  such 
a  farrago  of  impracticability  and 
nonsense,  that  there  was  not  a  law¬ 
yer,  a  magistrate,  nay,  not  a  parish- 
officer  in  the  kingdom,  nor  single 
individual,  who  had  a  glimpse  of  un¬ 
derstanding  on  the  subject,  that  did 
not  turn  from  the  project  with  dis¬ 
gust  and  derision.  The  consequence 
was,  that  though  the  speech  still 
stands  recorded  as  a  beautiful  dis¬ 
play  of  what  may  be  said,  without 
any  applicability  to  the  subject  in 
question,  the  bill  was  sneaked  out  of 
the  house  in  a  way  that  marked  the 
[O  3J  disgraceful 
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disgraceful  manner  in  which  the 
original  subject  had  been  wrested 
out  of  the  hands  of  its  intelligent 
and  honourable  mover.  With  regard 
to  the  present  monstrous  measure, 
Mr.  Jekyll  reprobated  it  as  unpro¬ 
ductive,  as  tending  to  perjuries,  and 
the  diffusion  of  an  opinion,  that  the 
house  of  commons  had  no  sympathy 
with  those  it  professed  to  term  its 
constituents.  But  this  extraordina¬ 
ry  exertion  was  to  shew  to  the  ene¬ 
my  our  energy,  and  the  extent  of 
our  resources.  Mr.  Jekyll  here  re¬ 
minded  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer  that  he  had,  in  1795,  observed 
with  much  exultation,  on  the  purity 
of  our  own  mode  of  revenue,  that 
the  French  could  support  their 
present  system  only  by  an  arrest  of 
property  and  a  requisition  of  men,” 
a  system,  said  he,  f‘that  could  ori¬ 
ginate  only  in  despotism,  and  be 
maintained  only  by  terror.”  Requi¬ 
sitions  of  men,  said  Mr.  Jekyll,  we 
have  witnessed  repeatedly  :  arrest  of 
property  is  the  avowed  object  of  the 
present  measure.  Would  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  accept  the 
inference  ?  A  system  that  could  ori¬ 
ginate  only  in  despotism,  and  be 
supported  only  by  terror. 

Dr.  Lawrence  thought  it  necessary, 
before  he  said  any  thing  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  measure,  to  touch  on  the  nature 
of  the  terms  of  peace  which  we 
were  likely  to  hear  proposed  by  the 
enemy.  These,  he  said,  so  far  from 
being  of  a  mild  and  pacific  tone, 
breathed  nothing  to  England  but  ut¬ 
ter  destruction.  The  French  con¬ 
sidered  themselves  as  the  Romans, 
and  the  English  as  the  Carthagini¬ 
ans.  Having  expatiated  warmly 
and  at  length  on  the  subject  of  the 
rancour  of  France  against  iron- 
archies,  and  particularly  England, 
he  proceeded  to  contrast  the  griev¬ 


ous  financial  operations  of  the 
French  republic,  with  the  easy 
modes  of  raising  the  supplies  in  this 
country.  Fie  next  inquired  into 
the  causes  of  the  war,  which  origi¬ 
nated  solely  with  the  jacobins,  and 
on  the  part  of  this  country  was  al¬ 
together  unavoidable.  He  next  ad¬ 
verted  to  the  tendency  of  the  new 
measure  of  increased  assessment,  and 
discoursed  on  the  propriety  of  not 
bearing  too  hard  on  the  funding 
system.  No  solid  argument  had 
been  urged  against  this  measure. 
In  his  mind,  all  the  arguments  op¬ 
posed  to  it  were  but  randomrshots. 
Some  said  the  poor  would  suffer  from 
it j  others  that  it  "would  press  hard 
upon  the  rich  j  and  others  again, 
with  perhaps  greater  plausibility, 
that  it  would  be  peculiarly  op¬ 
pressive  to  the  middle  classes  of  so¬ 
ciety.  But  this  was  a  mode  of  rea¬ 
soning  which  ought  to  be  discou¬ 
raged  :  nor  ought  one  class  to  in¬ 
quire  what  this  or  that  other  class 

j. 

could  best  afford  to  pay.  Whether 
any  man  was  to  pay  too  little,  or 
more  than  his  neighbour,  he  would 
only  say,  that  whoever  had  a  stake 
or  interest  in  the  country,  should 
cheerfully  contribute,  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  state,  according  to  the 
amount  of  that  stake  or  interest. 
As  to  the  objections  made  against 
the  taking  of  oaths,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  that  they  should  come  from 
one  of  the  legal  profession.  Ani¬ 
madversions  on  opinions  delivered 
in  that  house,  whether  moral  or  re¬ 
ligious,  he  could  not  but  consider  as 
unparliamentary.  The  doctor,,  after 
taking,  a  second  time,  a  compara¬ 
tive  view  of  the  taxes  imposed  in 
Fi  ance  and  England,  asked  if,  after 
that  view,  they  would  be  ready  to 
receive  the  French,  and  their  kind 
offers  of  French  freedom  ?  He  was 

sure. 
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sure,,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  of 
England  would  think  that  the  pre¬ 
sent  war  should  be  vigorously  sup¬ 
ported.  Were  it  to  be  a  war  of 
fifty  years,  the  country  would  have 
sufficient  spirit  and  resolution  to  car¬ 
ry  it  on  until  it  could  obtain  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace.  But,  to 
this  effect,  it  would  Jhe  absolutely 
necessary,  as  he  bad  shewn  in  a 
former  debate,  to  carry  on  an  of¬ 
fensive  as  well  as  a  defensive  war, 
and  to  let  loose  that  arm  of  our 
power  which  had  been  too  long 
tied  up.  If  this  other  branch  of 
our  strength  was  powerfully  to  co¬ 
operate  with  our  navy,  then  indeed 
we  might  safely  deride  and  baffle 
all  the  projects  of  invasion  so 
proudly  meditated  by  the  democra- 
tical  enemy. 

Mr.  Courtney  could  not  approve 
cf  the  coarse  invective  with  which 
the  French  government  and  ah  their 
measures  were  treated  by  the  learn¬ 
ed  gentleman.  Such  language  was 
move  becoming  the  fish-women  of 
Paris  than  the  dignity  of  that  house  : 
and  he  was  sorry  to  see  it  per¬ 
sisted  in  by  those  on  whom  a  great 
man  (Mrl  Burke  j  seemed  to  have 
thrown  the  mantle  of  bis  zeal,  but 
who  did  not  appear  to  have  impart¬ 
ed  to  his  disciples  ,one  spark  of  his 
genius.  Nor  was  there  more  force, 
he  said,  in  the  learned  gentleman’s 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  bill  than 
there  was  liberality  or  decency  in 
his  language.  The  learned  doctor 
seemed  desirous  to  prepare  trans¬ 
ports  and  every  necessary,  again  to 
march"  to  Paris  under  the  command 
of  a  noble  lord  near  him  (Hawkes- 
bnry),  and  to  renew  the  triumphs  of 
our  Henries  and  our  Edwards. — 
Mr.  Courtney  proceeded  to  exa¬ 
mine  this  and  the  other  principal 
opinions  and  positions  of  X)r,  Law- 
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rence  with  a  mixture  of  reasoning 
and  irony,  and  concluded  by  de¬ 
claring  that,  in  his  mind,  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  tax  was  neither  just, 
equitable,  nor  prudent. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  opposed  the  bill, 
as  tending  to  entrust  extraordinary 
resources  to  the  hands  of  ministers, 
whose  uniform  conduct,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  had  proved 
them  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
effectually  applying  them  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  in« 
tended. 

Lord  Hawkesbury  endeavoured 
to  shew,  that,  in  every  point  of 
view,  the  present  war  had  been 
wise  (though  he  confessed  that  he 
had  expected  better  things  from 
the  continental  members  of  the 
confederacy )',  as  well  as,  in  naval 
affairs,  successful. 

At  a  very  late  hour,  the  debate 
on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  ad¬ 
journed  till  next  day,  the  fourth  of 
January,  when  it  was  resumed,  and 
continued  to  considerable  length,, 
through  many  explanations,  repeti¬ 
tions  of  sentiments  and  arguments, 
as  well  as  some  new  proofs  and  il¬ 
lustrations,  many  personalities  (par¬ 
ticularly,  relating  to  Mr.  Fox), 
school-boy  analogies,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  distinctions,  on  the  other, 
between  the  relative  situations  of 
Rome  and  Carthage,  and  Fiance 
and  Britain,  and  much  gaiety  and 
pleasantry  :  which, indulged  tempe¬ 
rately,  and  with  true  taste  and  sound 
judgment,  area  very  agreeable  sea¬ 
soning,  in  the  gravest  debates,  but 
which,  when  they  appear  to  be  the 
main  object  of  the  speaker*  would 
be  more  suitable  to  a  place  of  pub? 
lie  entertainment,  than  to  the  coun* 
cils  of  a  great  nation,  agitated  by  a 
great  crisis  of  fate  or  fortune.  "  It 
was  not,  therefore,  without  reason, 
[O  4]  that, 
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that,  when  Mr.  Sheridan  had  finish¬ 
ed  a  long  speech,  fraught  throughout 
with  ridicule,  particularly  at  the 
et&pence  of  Mr.  Windham,  lord 
Hawkesbury,  and,  above  all,  of 
doctor  Lawrence,  who  conceived 
himself  to  be  in  possession  of  the 
spirit  of  his  Elijah  [Mr.  Burke], 

Mr.  Duhdas  rose  immediately, 
and  said,  that,  from  the  political  and 
financial  tenour  of  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  speech,  he  should  have 
considered  the  country  to  be  at  its 
last  gasp  ;  but  that,  when  he  heard 
him  declaiming,  throughout,  with 
such  gaiety  and  so  many  lively  sal¬ 
lies,  he  could  not  suppose  the  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  himself  enter¬ 
tained  any  such  idea. 

The  following  extract,  from  a 
speech  by  Mr.  Hobhouse,  drew, 
from  many  of  the  members,  and 
certainly  deserves,  general  atten¬ 
tion  :  “  Let  the  government  of  a 
country,  according  to  the  sense  it 
entertains  of  the  circumstances  or 
exigency  in  which  that  country  is 
placed,  impose  a  tax  upon  hounds, 
horses,'  carriages,  or  any  other  arti¬ 
cles  whatsoever 3  but  let  it  never 
interfere  with,  or  obstruct  the  exer¬ 
cise  of,  the  right  of  the  individual, 
to  subject  himself  to  that  share  of 
the  burden  which,  in  his  own  judg¬ 
ment,  his  fortune  in  life  will  allow. 
But  this  bill  takes  away  all  discre¬ 
tion,  all  option  whatsoever  3  and 
the  same  power,  which  thus  Seizes 
upon  the  tenth  of  my  income, 
may  hereafter  seize  upon  the  fifth 
or  fourth  part,  or  even  that  capi¬ 
tal  from  which  my  income  is  de¬ 
rived,  If,  sir,  this  bill  should 
pass,  (and  that  it  will  cannot  be 
matter  of  doubt),  all  the  property 
of  the  kingdom  is  virtually  trans¬ 
ferred  into  the  hands  of  the  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  crown.  Did  gentlemen 
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consider  that  I  am  now  pleading 
the  cause  of  private  property, 
against  a  most  unwarrantable  act  of 
government,  they  would  not,  sure¬ 
ly,  lend  the  least  countenance  to  so 
arbitrary  a  proceeding.  That  his 
majesty’s  ministers  should  thus  en¬ 
deavour  to  make  themselves  mas¬ 
ters  of  all  the  property  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  does  not  affect  me  with  sur- 
prize.  The  attempt  is  quite  in 
unison  with  their  favourite  doctrine, 
that  the  right  of  private  property  is 
not  stronger  than  the  right  by 
which  they  hold  the  emoluments  of 
office.  Thus  to  weaken  the  right  of 
private  property,  by  reducing  it 
to  the  level  of  the  precarious  te¬ 
nure  upon  Which  they  enjoy  their 
salaries,  is  to  undermine  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  those  pillars,  of  which 
they  boast  themselves  to  be  the 
most  zealous  supporters.  Is  it  a 
wonder,  then,  that  they  should 
commit  this  flagrant  violation  upon 
the  property  of  the  subject  ?  In¬ 
deed,  sir,  they  seem  to  tread  fast 
in  the  steps  of  those  French  legisla¬ 
tors,  whose  conduct  they  have  so 
often  and  so  loudly  condemned  and, 
reprobated.  The  inviolability  of 
public  credit  and  private  property 
is  the  great  cement  of  civilized  so¬ 
ciety.  By  their  assignats  and  their 
requisitions,  the  French  legislators 
violated  both.  Have  not  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  copied  their  crimi¬ 
nal  example,  by  depriving  the  bank 
of  England  notes  of  their  converti¬ 
bility  into  specie,  and  by  the  pre¬ 
sent  forced  contribution  3  a  contri¬ 
bution  more  severe  than  any  which 
Robespierre  himself  extorted  from 
his  unhappy  country  .?’* 

Mr*  Percival,  endeavouring  to 
turn  the  tables  on  Mr.  Hobhouse, 
said,  that  he  considered  himself  as 
particularly  the  advocate  for  pro¬ 
perty, 

t  .+  '* 
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perty,  when  he  was  supporting  the 
measure  that  was  to  protect  it. — It 
must  be  confessed  that  it  was  a  sad 
alternative,  that  our  property  should 
either  be  at  the  absolute  controul 
of  the  French,  or  our  own  executive 
government. 

Wijafi  follows  is  extracted  from 
a  speech  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  of  unusual  length,  and  of  his 
usual  vigour  and  animation:  “  We 
have  now,  indeed,  a  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  consisting  of  king,  lords, 
and  commons  house  of  parliament ; 
but  not  a  governmdnt  consisting  of 
king,  lords,  and  the  commons,  re¬ 
presentatives  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is  a  government,  in 
which  the  power  of  the  people  is 
nothing :  and  so  it  is,  indeed,  the 
fashion  now  to  admit,  for  we  never 
hear  now  of  an  actual ,  all  is  a  i nr-  « 
tual  representation  of  the  people. 
Consequently,  we  find,  daily,  that 
members  of  this  house  speak  and 
vote  in  direct  opposition  to  the  in¬ 
structions  of  their  constituents  ;  of 
which  we  had  a  striking  instance, 
the  other  day,  in  the  conduct  of  a 
worthy  alderman  of  the  city  of 
London,  who  thought  fit  to  de¬ 
clare,  that,  in  voting  for  the  bill 
now  before  the  house,  he  was  con¬ 
fident  he  was  voting  according  to 
the  desire  of  his  constituents.  Who 
are  his  constituents  ?  The  livery  of 
the  city  of  London.  What  has  been 
the  conduct  of  that  livery  ?  ,  In 
commonrhall  assembled,  they  voted 
an  address  to  his  majesty,  to  dismis  s 
his  present  ministers  from  his  coun¬ 
cils.  That  worthy  alderman  has 
since  continually  supported  these 
ministers  in  this  house.  The  court 
of  common  council  imanimouslyre- 
solve  against  the  principle  of  this 
bill.  The  body  of  the  livery,  in 
common -hall,  declare  the  same  sen¬ 


timents:  and  all  the  inhabitants* 
of  the  different  wards  in  the  city, 
concur  unanimously  in  these  senti¬ 
ments.  They  all  instruct  their  re¬ 
presentatives  in  parliament  to  op¬ 
pose  this  bill.  The  worthy  alder-' 
man  supports  it.  This  is  called  the 
virtual  representation  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  !  Such  is  the  conduct,  I  per¬ 
ceive,  of  many  of  the  members  of 
this  house,  at  the  beginning  of  a 
parliament;  quite  otherwise  it  is, 
with  most  of  them,  at  the  end  of 
one.  What  was  this  but  saying  to 
the  constituents,  th^t  their  member 
knew  better  than  themselves  what 
their  opinions  were  ?  What  was 
this,  but  following  up  the  blow  that 
had  already  been  given  to  the  right 
of  petitioning?  Not  so  the  case, 
with  regard  to  petitions,  in  the  year 
1784,  when  they  came  in  aid  of  the 
power  of  the  crown.  Whether 
the  petitions,  that  were  then  pre¬ 
sented,  were  right  or  wrong,  I  ara 
not  now  questioning ;  it  Is  foreig® 
to  the  subject ;  but  it  appears,  by 
the  different  receptions  of  them, 
and  those  of  the  present  time,  that 
in  this  house,  petitions  in  favour 
of  the  power  of  the  crown  arc  to 
be  considered  as  every  thing;  those 
in  favour  of  the  rights  of  the  sub- 
ject,  nothing.  While  the  majority 
of  this  house  was  agamst  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  king’s  ministers,  it 
was  nothing:  and  the  petitions  o£  . 
the  people,  against  it,  was  every* 
thing.  When  the  majority  of  thin 
house  is  for  the  king’s  ministers,  it 
is  every  thing;  the  petitions  of  thex 
people,  against  them,  nothing  ” 

It  has  often  been  objected,  we 
have  seen,  to  Mr.  Fox,  that  he 
would  impede  the  necessary  ope¬ 
rations  of  government,  until  a  ra¬ 
dical  (though,  as  yet,  undefined) 
system  of  government  should  in 

ever 
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every  department,  be  completely 
established}  and  that  a  mere  reform 
of  parliament  was  not  the  whole 
of  what  he  seemed  to  aim  at.  Mr. 
Fox  took  the  present  occasion  to 
declare,  that  what  he  contended 
for,  m  the  mean  time,  was  only  a 
pledge  for  a  general  reform  of 
abuses,  in  the  removal  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  ministry,  implying  a  disavowal 
of  their  system  }  and  that,  though 
he  wished  for  a  reform  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  he  had  no  idea  of  obtaining 
it,  but  by  the  organ,  and  through 
the  means  of  parliament.  Yet,  the 
chief  point  insisted  on,  in  Mr.  Pitt’s 
reply  to  Mr.  Fox,  was,  that,  though 
the  necessity  of  a  great  and  unusual 
exertion,  to  defeat  the  attempts 
of  the  enemy,  was  admitted,  “  it 
was  now  maintained,  for  the  first 
time  (though  the  subject  had  been 
six  weeks  under  discussion),  that 
the  bill  should  be  suspended,  till  the 
house  had  insured  the  dismission  of 
his  majesty’s  ministers,  and  a  radical 
reform  of  parliament,,  to  an  unex¬ 
plained  and  indefinite  amount.”— 
The  question  was  carried,  for  the 
double  assessment  of  taxes,  by  202 
against  127. 

This  measure,  of  an  encreased 
assessment  of  taxes,  was  discussed 
on  the  second  reading  of  the  bill, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  on  the  day 
after,  being  the  fifth  ot  January — 
The  business  was  introduced  by 
lord  Grenville,  who  stated,  <f  that, 
by  the  address  of  their  lordships  to 
his  majesty,  on  the  fifteenth  of  No¬ 
vember,  they  had  signified  their 
determination  to  defend,  with  their 
lives  and  properties,  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  constitution  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ,  with  the  honour  and  indepen¬ 
dence  of  the  British  empire}  and 
that  they  w'ere  prepared  to  make 
the  greatest  exertions  for  that  pur¬ 


pose.”  Lord  Grenville,  after  brief 
commendations,  moved  that  the  hill 
should  be  committed. 

Lord  Carrington  declared,  that 
the  situation  of  thecouutry  required 
great  sacrifices  for  its  salvation,  hnt 
contended,  that  one-twentieth  part 
assessed  directlv  on  real  income, 
would  produce  a  larger  contribution 
than  one-tenm,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed  by  ihe  bill. 

l  ord  Holland,  in  his  firstspeech 
in  parliament,  did  not  dispute, 
with  the  noble  secretary  ©t  state, 
that,  under  the  administration  of 
which  he  formed  a  considerable 
part,  for  the  last  five  }ears,  the 
condition  of  this  country  had  grown 
worse  and  worse.  If  it  were 
enough  for  a  member  cff  parlia¬ 
ment,  to  see  that  tre  exigency 
of  his  country  was  great,  without 
examining  the  system  that  pro¬ 
duced  the  cal  am  ty  }  were  it  no 
part  of  his  aury  to  examine  how 
money  had  been  already  applied, 
or  w'hat  probability  there  was  of 
its  being  duly  applied  in  future  j 
then,  perhaps,  he  might  agree  in 
the  truth  of  the  preamble  before 
the  house :  though,  even  in  drat 
case,  he.  should  think  it  his  duty 
to  oppose  the  enactments,  because 
he  did  not  think  that  they  agreed 
with  the  preamble.  He  wgnid 
hear,  no  doubt,  that  our  calamitous 
situation  had  been  brought  about 
by  extraordinary  misfortunes.  But 
to  w  hom  w'ere  these  owing?  Was  it 
not  the  duty  of  ministers  not  to 
have  plunged  us  into  a  war,  with¬ 
out  considering  what  these  misfor¬ 
tunes  were  likely  to  be  ?  In  no 
one  instance,  had  ministry  answered 
the  expectations  of  the  public.  Fie 
certainly  did  think,  that  this  coun¬ 
try  ought  not  to  grant  any  more 
money,  without  a  pledge,  not  only 
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that  ministers  are  to  be  changed, 
but  that  the  present  system  is  to 
be  changed  also :  and  that,  change 
of  system,  he  thought,  comprehend¬ 
ed  a  true  representation  of  the 
people  in  parliament,  an  entire  and 
radical  reform  of  abuses.  But  mi¬ 
nisters  were  never  in  such  a  situa¬ 
tion  as  that  of  the  present,  and, 
therefore,  great  allowances  were 
due  to  them.  Would  you  stop  the 
supplies,  which  could  tend  only  to 
strengthen  or  encourage  the  ene¬ 
my  ?  <f  I  know  (said  lord  Holland) 
that  a  change  of  ministers,  and  also 
of  system,  at  least  a  pledge  for  it 
from  the  highest  authority,  may  be 
procured  in  a  few  hours.  It  need 
not  detain  your  proceedings  so 
long,  as  if  you  waited  for  a  noble 
duke  who  should  have  happened 
to  have  missed  his  robes,  and  you 
could  not  go  on  with  some  cere¬ 
mony  of  the  house  without  him. 
Until  you  have  that  pledge,  the 
more  you  vote,  the  more  you  add 
fuel  to  the  flame  which  is  consum¬ 
ing  you,  and  bus  dens  to  the  loads 
that  are  already  bearing  you  down. 
I  hear  unanimity  often  recommend** 
ed;  but  this  can  never  be  restored, 
until  the  rights  of  the  people  are 
restored  to  them  ;  rights  which 
have  been  greatly  infringed  on, 
by  certain  bills  prohibiting  public 
yneetings-,  and,  without  a  repeal 
of  which,  the  people  can  neither 
express,  nor  indeed  properly  feel, 
the  stake  they  haveinthe  country.” 
With  regard  to  the  novel  measure 
for  raising  the  supplies  proposed,  he 
confessed  that  he  did  not  under- 
*tand  with  what  intention  the  bill 
was  brought  forward,  if  not  to 
foment  discord.  He  could  not 
call  it  a  tax.  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  it  was  worse,  in 
point  of  principle,  than  any  of  the 
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plans  of  Robespierre.  It  certainly 
(said  his  lordship)  does  not  go  to 
the  same  extent,  but  it  is  worse, 
I  say,  in  principle j  for.  Robes  * 
pierre  only  charged  the  people  for 
what  they  had,  but  this  bill  makes 
a  charge  on  us  for  what  we  have 
had,  without  any  regard  to  what 
we  have.  He  proceeded  to  shew, 
that  it  would,  as  well  as  other 
taxes,  ultimately  bear  hard  on  the 
poor,  and  that  many  would  he 
tempted  to  swear  off,  for  taxing 
them  above  a  tenth  of  their  in¬ 
come. 

The  earl  of  Liverpool  thought 
that  the  length  to  which  the  funded 
system  had  been  carried,  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  mo¬ 
ment,  rendered  it  expedient  to 
limit  its  application.  The  clamour, 
against  the  measure  proposed,  ap¬ 
peared  to  him  to  be  confined  chief¬ 
ly  to  the  metropolis.  Having  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  that  house,  as 
well  as  property  to  defend,  he  was 
willing  to  give  a  part  of  his  proper¬ 
ty,  as  a  premium  of  insurance  for 
the  safety  of  the  remainder. 

Lord  Auckland  observed,  that 
the  hopes  of  the  enemy  were 
placed  in  the  destruction  of  the 
funded  system,  and  it  was  wise, 
therefore,  to  shew'  them  that  we 
possessed  other  resources,  which  re¬ 
lieved  us  from  the  necessity  of  car¬ 
rying  that  system  too  far,  and  ena¬ 
bled  us  to  assist  its  credit,  when 
it  might  be  necessary  to  resort  to 
it. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  observed, 
that  nothing  could  be  more  made- 
quate  than  the  assessed  taxes,  as  a 
criterion  of  income  through  expen¬ 
diture.  The  effect  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  be,  to  occasion  a  gene¬ 
ral  reduction  of  expenditure,  and, 
consequently,  a  great  defalcation 

of 
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of  the  public  revenue.  But  it  was 
said,  that  government  received  the 
money,  and  that  it  would  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  supporting  other  branch¬ 
es  of  useful  manufactures.  In  an¬ 
swer  to  this,  his  grace  observed, 
that  such  a  sudden  demand  would 
occasion  a  very  great  reduction  of 
expenditure,  in  what  formed  the 
subjects  of  the  old  taxes.  Their 
lordships  were  now  about  to  give 
their  sanction  to  a  measure  which 
abandoned  the  old  system  of  finance, 
and  established  one  entirely  new. 
They  were  not  able  to  judge  of 
the  consequences  it  would  produce. 
Unpopular  to  a  degree,  it.  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  ;  that  it  would  not  be 
a  permanent  saving,  he  thought  he 
had  shewn.  Such  a  measure  might 
have  intimidated  the  enemy,  if  it 
had  not  been  passed  by  a  parlia¬ 
ment  that  had  acquiesced  in  all 
the  measures  of  the  minister  :  but 
when  they  saw  it  carried,  against 
the  voice  of  the  people,  by  a  pli¬ 
ant  majority,  whatconclusion  could 
they  draw,  but  that  the  funding 
system  was  exhausted  ?  This,  he 
was  convinced,  was  not  the  case. 
The  difficulty  attending  great  loans 
was,  the  difficulty  of  providing  the 
interest.  But  how  could  ministers 
insist  upon  this,  when  they  were 
ready  to  impose  so  large  a  sum 
upon  the  country,  in  one  year  ? 
The  measure  would  be  as  oppres¬ 
sive  in  its  operation  as  it  was  unjust 
in  its  principle.  To  reject  the 
measure,  would  not  be  to  refuse 
supplies ;  it  would  only  oblige  the 
minister  to  resort  to  some  mode 
of  raising  money,  less  objectionable 
in  its  nature,  and  less  oppressive  to 
the  public. 

Lord  Thurlow  could  net  deny 
that,  in  many  instances,  the  bill 
might  operate  very  unequally,  but 


it  should  not  be  forgotten  (he  said) 
that,  in  a  large  and  comprehensive 
scheme  of  taxation,  it  was  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine,  with  mathema¬ 
tical  precision,  what  portion  was 
to  be  paid  by  each  individual.  Yet 
he  did  not  think  that  income  was 
a  fair  measure  of  property  j  espe¬ 
cially  the  income  of  professional 
men,  and  persons  embarked  in 
trade^  because  the  income  of  such 
persons  must  always  be  exceedingly 
variable.  If  expenditure  was  to 
be  viewed  as  the  general  criterion, 
then  the  expenditure  of  every  year 
should  be  the  criterion  of  its  in¬ 
come.  Why,  if  expenditure  was 
to  be  the  criterion  of  incofoe,  was 
it  not  to  be  applied  to  the  expen¬ 
diture  of  the  future  as  well  as  the 
past? 

Lord  Grenville  (in  answer  to 
this  question)  replied,  that  the  cri¬ 
terion  had  been  taken  according 
to  the  expenditure  of  17 97,  and 
not  that  of  1798,  because,  in  I/O/, 
every  man  laid  his  plan  of  expen¬ 
diture  without  any  view  to  taxa¬ 
tion  j  and  it  was,  therefore,  the 
proper  test  of  ability  :  whereas,  in 
1/98,  the  expenditure  would  be 
regulated,  not  according  to  the  abi¬ 
lity  of  each  person,  but  to  his  dispo¬ 
sition  to  contribute  to  the  exigen¬ 
cies  of  the  state.  With  regard  to 
what  had  been  recommended  by 
a  young  nobleman  (who  had  just 
taken  his  seat  in  that  house,  and 
who  had  given  a  specimen  of 
the  most  promising  talents),  to 
push  ministers  from  their  office,  by 
stopping  the  supplies,  until  a  pledge 
should  be  given,  to  the  bouse  and 
the  country,  of  a  radical  reform; 
that  is  to  say,  of  a  reform  of  par¬ 
liament,  and  of  supposed  abuses  in 
this  country  ;  a  dereliction  of  the 
system  ot  coercion,  and  a  grant  of 
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their  j  ast  rights  to  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  :  if  indeed  the  house  with¬ 
held  supplies  till  then  reform  would 
come  attended  by  the  arms  of  the 
enemy.  He  wished  to  know  what 
pledge  the  noble  and  youthful  lord 
meant  ?  Who  was  it  that  could  take 
upon  him  to  pledge  the  parliament 
of  England  to  abandon  their  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  give  up  the  constitution 
and  country  a  prey  to  France  ?  Fie 
hoped  they  would  pass  this  bill, 
and  grant  the  supplies,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  at  least  as  a  means  of 
stopping  the  progress  of  a  radical 
reform. 

Lord  Flolland,  by  the  reply  he 
made  to  lord  Grenville,  gave  a  con¬ 
vincing  proof  that  his  talents  were 
not  conhned  to  the  composition  of 
an  elaborate  speech  in  the  closet ; 
and  such  as  those  with  which  it  is 
customary  for  young  speakers  to 
preface  or  support  a  motion  for  an 
address  to  the  throne.  In  thepledge, 
he  said,  which  he  was  desirous  of 
obtaining,  he  had  used  no  ambigu¬ 
ous  and  no  undefined  terms.  He 

had  stated  correctlv  whathewanted; 

•/  / 

namely,  the  dismissalofhis  majesty’s 
present  ministers,  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  appointment  of  men  in  whom 
the  nation  could  have  just  confi¬ 
dence  for  .the  restoration  of  their 
rights,  and  for  a  system  of  ad¬ 
ministration  founded  on  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform.  The  noble  secretary 
had  drawn  forth  a  dreadful  accusa¬ 
tion  against  him,  that  he  wanted  to 
change  the  fundamental  basis  of  the 
British  constitution,  as  if  he  had  re¬ 
viled  it,  and  said  that  it  was  not  a 
good  and  happy  constitution.  He 
would  never  speak  ill  of  the 
dead.  The  argument  of  the  noble 
lord  reminded  him  of  the  verses  of 
Prior, 
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t£  Thus  harlequin  extoll’d  his  horse, 

<£  Fit  for  the  r&ad,  the  race,  the  course  - 
<£  One  fault  heahad — a  fault  indeed! 

“  And  what  was  that  2  • —  the  horse  was 
“  dead.” 

So  of  the  genuine  constitution  of 
England.  It  had  every  qualify  that 
could  endear  it  to  a  rational  and  free 
people.  But  alas  it  was  no  longer 
in  existence.  What  he  wanted, 
was  to  revive  that,  constitution  in  its 
purity,  not  by  any  innovation,  but 
by  restoring  to  the  people  a  just  re¬ 
presentation  in  parliament.  The 
bill  having  been  read  a  second  time, 
a  motion  was  made  for  its  com¬ 
mitment,  which  was  carried  in  the 
affirmative,  by  73,  against  23. 
Against  this  vote,  a  protest  was  en¬ 
tered  in  the  journals  of  the  house, 
by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  the  earl  of 
Besborough,  the  earl  of  Peter¬ 
borough,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  lord 
Holland,  and  lord  Ring.  This  bill 
for  increasing  the  assessed  taxes,  re¬ 
ceived  the  royal  assent  by  com¬ 
mission,  on  the  1.2th  of  January* 
1798.  '  j 

On  the  subject  of  financial  mea¬ 
sures  and  projects  it  may  just  be 
mentioned,  that  on  the  8th  of  De¬ 
cember,  Mr.  Nicholls  moved  in  the 
house  of  commons  a  resolution  for 
applying  certain  parts  of  the  emolu¬ 
ments  of  certain  offices  for  the 
public  service  during  the  war  :  and 
that  Mr.  I).  P.  Coke,  on  the  22b  of 
December, made  a  motion  for  limit¬ 
ing  the  fees  of  the  tellers  of  the 
exchequer,  during  the  present  dis¬ 
tressed  and  calamitous  state  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Nichoils’s  motion 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Tierney  j 
but  the  extravagance,  and  the  ine¬ 
quality  or  injustice  of  it,  being  dt  - 
monstrated  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr. 
Windhatn,  to  the  appaient  satis- 

faction 
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faction  of  the  whole  house  besides, 
it  was  withdrawn.  Mr.  Coke  dis¬ 
claimed  every  idea  of  faction  or 
personal  hostility  to  his  majesty’s 
ministers,  whom  he  wished  to  retain 
their  places,  as  he  was  extremely 
averse  to  the  doctrines  held  by  the 
gentlemen  who  were  likely  to  suc¬ 
ceed  them.  But  he  wished  to  limit 
the  enormous  fees  which  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  increased  assessment,  now 
under  discussion,  would  throw  into 
the  hands  of  certain  noble  lords, 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  groaning  under  an  almost 
insupportable  load  of  taxes,  and 
when  they  were  going  to  be  still 
farther  loaded  with  a  burden  which, 
he  was  convinced,  it  was  utterly 
impossible  they  could  bear.  Mr. 
Coke  took  occasion  to  state,  that 
in  lieu  of  that  additional  burden, 
he  had  a  plan  to  propose,  which 
would  fully  answer  the  end  in  view  ; 
and  that  was  to  lay  a  shilling  in  the 
pound  on  all  transferor  stock. 

This  idea  of  taxing  the  stocks 
had  often  been  hinted  in  parliament, 
and  seems  to  become  every  day 
more  familiar.  In  proportion  as 
the  public  mind  points  to  any  sub¬ 
ject  of  taxation,  it  is  likely,  as 
ministers  are  not  indocile  on  those 
points,  one  day  or  other  to  be 
adopted. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  Mr. 
Coke’s  motion  was  negatived  by 
75  against  6. 

Necessity,  which  gives  birth  to 
bold  resolution,  is  also  the  parent 
of  invention,  Of  the  former  of  these 
effects  of  necessity,  we  have  an 
instance  in  the  triple  assessment  of 
taxes  ;  pf  the  latter,  in  a  bill  which 
was  now  brought  into  parliament 
for  the  redemption,  or  more  pro¬ 
perly  speaking,  the  commutation  oi 
the  land-tax. 


On  thesecond  of  April,  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  pursuance  of  the  notice  he  had 
given  some  days  before,  stated  to  the 
house  of  commons,  the  general  na¬ 
ture  of  his  plan,  relative  to  the 
land-tax  :  a  plan,  he  trusted,  which 
required  only  to  be  stated  in  order 
to  meet  with  general  approbation. 
Its  object  was  to  absorb  a  large 
quantity  of  stock,  and  in  the  pro¬ 
cess,  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of 
the  national  debt,  into  a  landed  se¬ 
curity.  The  quantity  of  stock  thus 
transferred  was,  in  its  amount,  to 
equal,  at  least,  the  quantity  of  land- 
tax,  which  should,  by  this  means, 
be  extinguished,  and  should  be  ap¬ 
plicable  to  the  public  service.  It 
was  unnecessary  for  him  to  state  to 
the  committee,  that  the  amount  of 
the  land-tax  was  about  two  millions 
a-year.  This  tax  had  now  for  near 
a  century  been  annually  granted, 
and  according  to  the  same  rate  for 
the  different  counties.  The  land- 
tax  has  existed  for  a  long  time  at 
the  rate  at  which  it  now  stood,  viz. 
at  four  shillings  in  the  pound  ;  this 
had  existed  for  so  long  a  time  that 
there  was  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  diminution  in  the  rate  would 
take  place  ;  at  least,  if  no  new  regu¬ 
lations  were  made,  it  was  not  pro¬ 
bable  that  any  diminution  would 
be  made  in  this  tax,  until  other 
taxes  which  were  more  felt  were 
diminished.  Fie  proposed  by  this 
measure  to  reduce  so  much  of  the 
public  debt  as  should  leave  an  in¬ 
come  of  two  millions  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  applicable  to  the 
pul  lie  service.  The  pecuniary  ad¬ 
vantages  arising  from  this  measure 
must  be  obvious  from  this  statement, 
because  the  public  would  dispose 
of  a  revenue  oi  2,000,000 /.  for 
which  they  would  clear  oil  public 
debt  to  such  an  amount  that  the 

interest 
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interest  would  produce  a  sum  of 
2,400,000/.  leaving, upon  the  whole, 
a  clear  gain  to  the  public  of 
400,000/.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  the  situation  of  the  person 
who  purchased  the  land-tax  would 
be  that  of  having  a  landed  security 
for  his  property,  and  that  at  a  rate 
so  favourable  as  to  render  it  a  very 
desirable  object.  At  all  events,  the 
public  would  be  a  considerable 
gainer  3  but  what  was  of  much 
more  consequence,  eighty  millions 
of  capital  would  be  taken  out  of 
the  market.  As  to  the  terms  that 
ought  to  be  given,  they  should  be 
such  as  to  induce  every  person  who 
was  able  to  purchase,  to  do  so. 
It  was  proposed  that  the  payment 
should  be  regulated  by  the  price  of 
stocks,  and  that  the  payment  should 
never  be  made  in  money,  but  al¬ 
ways  in  stock.  If  within  a  certain 
time  the  owner  of  the  land  should 
not  be  able  to  make  the  purchase, 
the  bill  provided  that  even  in  that 
case,  his  situation,  or  that  of  his 
heirs,  should  not  be  left  entirely 
hopeless,  but  that  a  further  period 
should  be  allowed,  for  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  purchase. 

Mr.  Pitt,having  given  the  outline 
of  his  plan,  and  having  stated  cir¬ 
cumstances,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
tended  to  recommend  it  to  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  parliament,  proceeded 
to  obviate  some  objections  that  had 
been  made  to  it.  In  the  whole  of 
the  statements  and  observations 
with  which  he  had  troubled  the 
committee,  he  had  in  view  three 


objects.  The  first  was>to  shew  that 
the  scheme  promised  great  national 
beuefus  :  the  second,  that  the  ob¬ 
jections  which  he  anticipated  as 
likely  to  be  made  to  it, were  not  ge¬ 
neral, that  they  admitted  of remedy, 
'and  that  they  were  not  sufficient  to 
impede  the  execution  of  it:  and  the 
third,  that  while  the  benefits  wh ich 
the  public  were  to  derive  from  it 
would  be  very  great,  the  individual 
advantage  would  be  found  to  be 
equally  great.  It  would  carry  us 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  our  design 
to  go  along  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  all  his 
anticipations  of  objections.  One 
only  may  be  mentioned,  and  what 
must  readilyoccur  to  every  one  who 
makes  his  plan  at  all  a  subject  of  re¬ 
flect  ion.  ffBy  consenting  to  vote  the 
land-tax  a  perpetual  tax,  instead  of 
voting  itannnally,  parliament  would 
give,  up  one  of  the  great  checks 
which  it  had  in  the  privilege  of  vo¬ 
ting  or  withholding  the  public  mo¬ 
ney But  the  committee,  Mr.  Pitt 
observed,  would  perceive  that  lie 
should  not  only  propose  to  place  a 
sum  of  2,000,00b/.  under  their  an¬ 
nual  com  roul,  but  that  he  should 
propose, that  the  sum  of  2,100,000/. 
should  be  placed  in  that  situation  : 
so  that  in  fact,  instead  of  losing  any 
of  the  constitutional  checks,  which 
parliament  possessed  before,  it.  would 
have  a  greater  check  on  the  public 
revenue  than  it  had  at  the  present 
moment.  The  measure  submitted 
to  the  house  was  now  farther  stated 
to  the  house  in  a  long  series  ofreso- 
lutions  *  which,  Mr.  Pitt  said,  he 


*  These,  resolutions,  which  run  to  the  length  of  no  less  than  half  a  printed  sheet, 
could  not  be  inserted  here;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  more  than  state  the  spirit  and 
object  of  the  hill,  orthose  points  on  which  the  main  arguments  in  itg  discussion  turn¬ 
ed.  It  is  by  no  means  the  design  of  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  Europe,  to  give  such 
a  detailed  and  minute  account  of  the  transactions  of  legislatures,  as  might  serve  to  di¬ 
rect  individuals  in  the  management  of  their  private  affairs.  For  this  end  they  must 
have  recourse  to  established  laws  ;  whether  under  the  name  of  decrees,  ordinances, 
or  acts  of  parliament,  &c. 


should 
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should  move  to  have  printed  early 
to-morrow,  and  that  Wednesday  be 
appointed  for  their  discussion  :  thus 
the  report  on  the  subject  might  be 
brought  up  on  Thursday,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  would  have  the  Easter  holi¬ 
days  in  which  to  form,  from  com¬ 
munications  and  letters,  a  full 
opinion  on  this  -subject.  The  reso¬ 
lutions  being  read,  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
that  this  was  a  short  statement  of  the 
heads  of  the  resolutions  which  he 
proposed  to  be  discussed  hereafter: 
but  if  any  gentleman  had  any  thing 
to  offer  now,  he  should  he  glad  to 
hear  him.  The  resolutions  were 
warmly  approved  by  I.  Hawkins 
Browne,  as  tending  to  invigorate 
public  credit;  and  by  Sir  B.  Hem- 
met,  who  took  the  present  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  declaring  that  he  paid 
500/.  a-year,  of  land-tax,  and  that 
h«  was  willing  to  double  that  sum,  if 
an  additional  and  equal  land-tax 
should  be  thought  expedient.  But 
they  were  disapproved  and  op¬ 
posed  by  lord  Sheffield,  Mr.  Tier¬ 
ney,  and  Sir  W.  Pultney. 

Mr.  Tierney  thought  that  this 
measure  struck  at  the  principles 
which  were  the  foundation  of  our 
security  in  the  possession  ofproperty, 
while,  instead  of  raising  it  would 
have  a  tendency  to  depress  the  pub¬ 
lic  funds.  Some  gentlemen  might, 
perhaps^  run  away  with  an  idea, 
that  this  measure  was  for  a  redemp¬ 
tion  of  stock,  like  that  of  the  plan 
for  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt ; 
but  he  denied  that  there  was  the 
slightest  similarity  between  them. 
When  stock  should  be  purchased 
under  the  provisions  of  the  plan  now 
proposed,  the  stock  would  not  va¬ 
nish  ;  the  sub  stance  of  the  public  bur¬ 
den  would  be  still  the  same.  It  was 
only  taking  eighty  millions  nomi¬ 
nally  out  of  Change-Alley  for  a 


while,  and  to  enable  monied  men, t(j 
enlarge  their  capitals.  The  right 
honourable  gentleman, he  said,would 
gain  nothing  by  this  measure  but  a 
little  temporary  popularity  with  the 
monied  men.  And  here  he  must  re¬ 
peat,  yffiat  he  had  often  observed, 
that  the  connection  between  his  ma¬ 
jesty ’s  ministers  and  monied  men,  of 
late  ywars,  had  been  too  close,  and 
led  to  measures  highly  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  public. 

Mr.  Pitt  said,  from  the  speecli  he 
had  just  heard,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  that  the  honourable  gentle-* 
man  neither  understood  him,  nor 
himself.  Was  it  really  a  truth  that 
tiie  house  had  no  power  to  relieve 
from  or  alter  any  duty?  Had  the 
honourable  gentleman  himself  never 
voted  for  the  relief  from  or  altera¬ 
tion  cf  any  duty?  Was  it  not  the 
fact  that  tax-bills  were  repealed  in 
almost  every  session  ?  In  truth,  Mr. 
Tierney -seemed  to  be  utterly  igno- 
rant  of  the  tendency  of  the  mea¬ 
sure:  for  he  had  spoken  of  it  as  a 
violent  encroachment  on  the  rights 
of  the  public  creditor,  as  secured  by 
the  consolidated  fund.  In  point  of 
fact  it  was  intended,  and  would  be 
found  in  its  operation,  to  relieve  the 
public  funds  to  an  immense  amount, 
by  taking  an  immense  sum  out  of  the 
market :  and  this,  so  far  from  depre¬ 
ciating  the  public  funds,  by  making 
thesupplyfor  them  annual,  thatthey 
would  improve  them,  by  making 
th  em  so  far  permanent.  As  to  the 
alleged  collusion  between  ministers 
and  monied  men,  he  observed  that 
one  part  of  Mr.  Tierney’s  argument 
contradicted  the  other:  for  while 
he  argued  that  the  measure  proposed 
would  tend  to  hurt  the  public  cre¬ 
ditors  or  stockholders,  he  insisted 
that  it  was  a  proof  of  that  dangerous 
connection  between  ministers  and 
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sne  monied  interest,  which  oughtso 
much  to  be  depreciated,  and  which 
was,  in  fact,  nothing  less  than  a 
bonus  to  the  monied  men  of  the 
country. 

Sir  W.Pultney  did  nothesitate  to 
declare  his  opinion,  that  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer,  by  adopt¬ 
ing  the  plan  now  proposed  to  the 
committee,  was  going  to  make  a 
very  bad  bargain  for  the  country, 
and  which,  far  from  promoting, 
would  tend  to  defeat  the  very  ob¬ 
jects  he  had  in  view.  The  result  of 
the  plan  ,  he  was  bold  to  say,  was  to 
sell  a  perpetual  5  percent,  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  terms  tor  borrowing  mo¬ 
ney  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Pitt  proiessed  himself  ready 
to  improve  his  plan,  by  any  hints 
that  might  hereafter  be  thrown  out 
by  the  worthy  baronet,  or  any  other 
honourable  member:  but  at  present 
he  could  not  help  expressing  some 
surprize  at  the  measure  being  found 
objectionable  on  the  ground,  that  it 
was  borrowing  money  at  a  higher 
rate  than  ever  was  proposed  to  par¬ 
liament.  Surely  this  was  an  obser¬ 
vation  unworthy  the  acuteness  and 
financial  knowledgeusually  display¬ 
ed  by  the  worthy  baronet :  for  this 
would  be  the  case  only  while  the 
stocks  were  at  50. 

The  chairman  then  reported  pro¬ 
gress,  and  the  committee  was  or¬ 
dered  to  sit  again  on  Wednesday. 
On  that  day,  the  order  for  going  in¬ 
to  a  committee  on  the  land-tax-bill 
being  read, 

Mr.  Buxton,  one  of  that  class 
who  are  called  the  landed  gentle¬ 
men,  without  opposing  the  measure 
now  before  the  house,  declared  his 
opinion,  that  it  would  bemuchmore 
popular,  if  it  contained  a  provision 
to  the  effect,  that  whenever  any  ad- 
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ditional  burden  should  be  laid  upon 
the  land  a  tax  to  the  same  extent, 
should  be  laid  upon  every  other 
species  of  property. 

Mr.  Pitt  put  the  question,  how 
the  honourable  gentleman  could  as¬ 
certain  the  value  of  every  species  of 
property  in  the  country  ?  He  had  no 
difficulty  in  stating,  that  no  greater 
service  could  be  rendered  to  the 
country,  than  to  point  out  the  mode 
by  which  taxes  might  belaid  on,  in 
the  most  equal  manner,  upon  all 
kinds  of  property. 

Mr.  Jones  thought  that  there  was 
a  wonderful  inclination  to  favour 
the  monied  interest :  ec  A  set  of 
people,  according  to  the  just  de¬ 
scription  of  them,  by  the  immortal 
lord  Chatham,  ready  to  serve  any 
set  of  men,  provided  they  served 
them  on  their  own  terms,”  This 
favour,  shewn  to  monied  men,  he 
could  never  contemplate  without 
being  reminded  of  the  revolution  in 
France;  which  was  clearly  to  be 
traced  to  that  preference  and  fa¬ 
vour  which  had  been  shewn  to  the 
monied  interest,  the  loan-jobbers, 
contractors,  and  the  rest  of  the 
swindling  fraternity. 

Mr.  Pitt  was  surprized  to  hear  it 
objected  to  the  measure  proposed 
that  it  tended  to  create  a  permanent 
burden  on  the  landed,  in  favour  of 
the  monied,  interest  of  the  country. 
It  tended  to  create  no  new  burden, 
but  only' to  continue  a  burden  al¬ 
ready  created.  As  to  the  French 
revolution,  it  was  neither  the  landed 
nor  monied  men  who  were  the 
agents  in  that  conclusion,  but  per¬ 
sons  without  either  kindof  property , 
who  desired  to  get  possession  of  the 
land  and  money  of  others.  He 
took  occasion  to  shew  the  intimate 
connection  between  the  landed  and 
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monied  interest,  and  that  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  one  was  the  p  rosperity 
of  the  other. 

Lord  Sheffield  could  not  agree 
with  those  who  considered  the 
land-tax  already  in  effect  as  a  fixed 
and  perpetual  tax.  If  the  chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  exchequer  had  pro¬ 
posed,  that  the  tax,  in  future,  should 
fall  on  the  occupier  of  land,  he 
would  have  had  a  ranch  better  opi¬ 
nion  of  his  principles  of  finance  : 
for,  by  such  means,  the  tax  would 
ultimately  fall  on  the  consumer, 
and  would  be  paid  by  the  land- 
owners,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  community.  But  this  was 
such  a  favourite  tax, that,  he  under¬ 
stood,  as  soon  as  it  was  sold,  there 
was  an  intention  of  laying  a  new 
land-tax.  Unfortunately  for  the 
country,  those,  whose  odious  task  it 
was  to  propose  taxes,  did  not  al¬ 
ways  extend  their  knowledge  be¬ 
yond  the  bills  of  mortality.  They 
were  too  much  in  the  hands  of 
monied  men,  who  were  so  full 
of  expedients, relative  to  the  funds, 
that  they  could  seldom  think  of  the 
interior  circumstances  of  the  conn-' 
try.  Lord  'Sheffield,  after  stating 
the  immense  and  almost  incredible 
weight  of  taxes,  and  other  burdens, 
already  borne  by  the  land  and 
-landed  proprietors,  said,  “  yet,  at 
the  moment  of  such  onpression  on 
the  landed  interest, the  most  partial, 
the  worst  principled  tax,  and  which 
solely  respected  them,  was  to  be 
selected,  voted  perpetual,  and  then 
offered  for  sale,  and  that  at  a  time 
when  a  great  part  of  the  landed- 
-  interest  pay  six  times  the  other 
usual  taxes.  The  country  gentle¬ 
men  who  have  no  income,  except 
from  land  ;  and  who,  from  their 
situation,  must  incur  a  certain  ex¬ 
pellee,  or  tly  the  country,  were 


crushed  by  the  load  of  faxes.  Par¬ 
liament  should  take  care  not  to 
drive  gentlemen  from  the  country. 
The  disposition  which  the  English 
gentlemen  had  to  reside  in  it  was 
infinitely  advantageous.  Their  at¬ 
tention  to  the  distresses  and  morals 
of  individuals  did  more  than  the 
best  laws  ever  did,  and  where  no 
law  could  touch.  Nobody  acknow¬ 
ledged  the  necessity  and  difficulty 
of  getting  money,  more  than  he 
did  ;  but  there  was  a  choice,  even 
in  difficulties,  and  there  were  some 
good  expedients  left.  He  should 
mention  one,  the  sale  of  the  forests 
and  crown  lands.  Instead  of  a  loss, 
it  would  be  a  great  national  bene¬ 
fit,  if,  by  any  means,  they  should 
become  private  property. 

Sir  Gilbert  Heathcote  wished  to 
know,  whether,  if  a  new  land-tax 
was  to  be  raised,  it  was  intended 
to  be  fairly  and  equally  assessed  ? 

Mr.  Pitt  replied  that  the  house 
would  see  that  among  the  resolu¬ 
tions  which  he  last  night  had 
brought  forward,  there  was  a  pro¬ 
vision,  that  the  lands,  on  which  the 
tax  should  be  redeemed,  should  be 
discharged  from  any  tax,  other  than 
such  as  should  be  imposed  thereon 
in  proportion  to  the  annual  value 
of  the  same  in  common  with  all 
other  property  of  the  same  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Mr.  Harrison  wished  that  the 
house  should  not  go-  into  a  com¬ 
mittee,  under  the  impression  that 
the  measure  was  not  an  additional 
charge  on  land  :  it  was  certainly  so, 
to  make  that  perpetual  which  be¬ 
fore  was  only  annual. 

Sir  W.  Pulteney  said,  that  if  the 
landed  interest  could  buy  up  the 
land-tax  at  twenty  years  purchase, 
as  proposed,  then  they  would  act 
as  monied  men,  and  it  would  not 

affect 
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effect  them  as  land-holders.  This, 
however,  they  could  not  be  suppo¬ 
sed  to  do.  They  had  not,  in  gene¬ 
ral,  the  means  of  coming  Forward  to 
make  such  a 'purchase,  and  were, 
therefore,  precluded  from  deriving 
any  of  the  benefits  from  it  which 
were  said  to  be  attached  to  the  plan. 
The  chancellor  of  the  exchequer 
himself  confessed  that  his  plan  held 
out  a  tempting  bargain.  But,  who 
were  they  who  could  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  temptingbargain  ?  Were 
they  not  the  monied  men  ?  And  was 
it  not,  consequently,  a  decided  pre¬ 
ference  given  to  them,  over  the 
landed  interest  ?  The  only  advan¬ 
tage  that  seemed  to  sir  William,  to 
be  derived  from  the  plan,  was,  that, 
ilpon  forty  millions  the  publie  got 
one  per  cent.  But  this  advantage  was 
rally  counterbalanced,  by*  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  present  land-tax  into 
a  perpetual  annuity :  and,  instead 
of  taking  out  of  the  market  a  great 
portion  of  stock,  this  annuity  of 
five  per  cent .  being  irredeemable, 
would  replace  what  was-  taken  out 
-Originally  by  the  purchase  of  it  ; 
and  a  perpetual,  irredeemable  five 
per  cent,  stock  would  be  thus  esta¬ 
blished,  to  which  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  could  never  be 
applicable.  On  the  whole,  sir 
W.  P.  said,  that  the  plan  very  just¬ 
ly  gave  offence  to  the  country  gen¬ 
tlemen  ;  that  it  would  not  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  either  mediate  or  im¬ 
mediate  good  ;  that  it  was,  more¬ 
over,  a  violation  of  the  constitution, 
and  that  in  a  manner  of  which  a  bad 
minister  might  make  a  very  bad 
use.  He,  therefore,  hoped*  that 
the  landed  gentlemen,  and  the  house 
in  general,  would  make  a  firm  stand 
against  it. 

Mr.  Bastard  said,  that  this  plan 
would  decrease  the  value  of  land, 


and  that  he  should  not  be  surprized 
if  that  decrease  should  be  so  consi¬ 
derable  as  to  amount  to  four  or  five 
years  purchase.  It  was  a  maxim 
of  our  jurisprudence,  that  no  one 
part,  of  our  property  should  be  sa¬ 
crificed  for  the  purpose  of  bettering 
another.  By  this  measure,  only  one 
species  of  property  was  relieved, 
while  another  was  burdened.  He 
would  say,  that,  before  any  private 
property  was  sold  for  the  public 
service,  the  countryoughttodispo.se 
df  the  public  property.  By  this, 
he  did  not  mean  woods  and  forests 
merely,  but  a  variety  of  other  re¬ 
sources,  which  woiild  produce  a 
great  deal  more  than  this  measure, 
besides  taking  off  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  taxes.  If  this  measure 
should  be  carried,  the  next  measure 
would  be  another  land-tax,  then 
another  again  5  first,  two  shillings 
in  the  pound,  and  then  four  shil¬ 
lings,  and  so  on.  Mr.  B.  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  object  to  several  of  the 
resolutions,  and  to  shew  that  they 
were  inconsistent  with  each  other, 
when 

Mr.  Pitt  observed,  that  it  was 
irregular  to'  take  particular  no¬ 
tice  of  the  several  resolutions,  on 
the  question,  that  the  speaker  do 
leave  the  chair. —This  question 
being  then  carried,  on  a  division* 
by  105  against  13,  and  the  house 
having  resolved  itself  into  a  com-* 
mi  tree, 

Mr.  Pitt  said  he  was  sorry,  tbst, 
from  the  late  time  of  the  night  to 
which  the  honourable  gentleman* 
who  opposed  the  measure,  had  con¬ 
trived  to  put  off  their  going  into 
a  committee,  some  farther  '  delay 
might  take  place.  He  hoped,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  question  might  so  far 
be  considered  as  settled,  as  not  to 
have  the  general  principle  again 
/  [P  Tl  con- 
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contested  when  the  discussion  of 
it  should  be  resumed  to-morrow. 

In  this  hope  he  was  disappoint¬ 
ed,  for,  no  modifications  whatever 
could  render  this  measure  palatable 
to  different  gentlemen,  to  whom  it 
appeared  radically  and  fundamen¬ 
tally  erroneous.  In  the  committee 
which  sat  again  on  this  bill,  on 
the  fifth  of  April,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  stages  of  its  progress,  it 
was  vigorously  and  ably  opposed 
by  several  members,  particularly 
Mr.  Harrison,  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and 
sir  William  Pulteney,  but  defended, 
with  equal  alertness  and  more  suc¬ 
cess,  by  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer. 

We  are  tempted  to  encroach  on 
our  limits,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  the  following  important  obser¬ 
vations  by  Mr.  Hobhouse: 

“  The  constitutional  objection  to 
this  measure  does  not  seem  to  be, 
in  the  least  degree,  weakened  by 
any  thing  I  have  yet  heard.  The 
land-tax  has,  for  a  considerable 
number  of  years  past,  been  annually 
voted  for  the  payment  of  the  army 
and  navy.  The  controul  of  par¬ 
liament,  over  this  branch  of  the 
public  expence,  serves  to  prevent 
a  standing  army  from  being  made 
an  engine  of  despotism  in  the  hands 
of  the  executive  government,  and 
secures  frequent  meetings  of  par¬ 
liament.  Now,  sir,  I  entirely  con¬ 
cur  with  the  chancellor  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  that  if  a  sum,  to  the  same 
amount,  and  scrupulously  devoted 
to  the  same  purpose,  be  really  sub¬ 
jected  to  the  annual  disposal  of  par¬ 
liament,  the  same  beneficial  end 
will  be  produced,  the  same  check 
will  be  ,  continued.  But  the  con¬ 
solidated  fund  ought  not-  to  be  re¬ 
sorted  to  in  this  instance;  it  ought 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred,  and  pre¬ 


served  inviolate.  It  is  appropria¬ 
ted  to  the  payment  of  the  national 
creditor,  and  you  ought  not  to 
weaken  his  security.  Besides,  the 
constitutional  power  of  this  house 
will  be  merely  nominal,  not  real. 
What  member  could,  at  any  time, 
refuse  his  assent  to  the  voting  a  sum 
already  pledged  by  parliament,  for 
the  discharge  of  the  interest  arising 
from  the  public  debt?  Such  a  fla¬ 
grant  breach  of  faith,  none  of  us, 
I  am  sure,  could  approve.  The 
consolidated  fund,  therefore,  can 
furnish  no  actual  substitute  for  the 
salutary  check,  which  we  now  pos¬ 
sess,  upon  the  conduct  of  a  profli¬ 
gate  minister.” 

On  the  sixteenth  of  April j  the 
resolutions,  for  the  framing  of  a 
bill  for  the  sale  of  the  land-tax, 
were  read  a  second  time  and  agreed 
to.  The  bill,  after  much  debate, 
was  read,  for  the  second  time,  on 
the  twenty-third  of  April.  Mr.  Jo- 
lift  made  a  motion,  for  the  delay 
of  a  fortnight  :  but  it  was  nega¬ 
tived  by  153  against  58.  On  the 
thirtieth  of  May,  the  question  for 
the  third  reading  gave  occasion  to 
farther  debate.  1  he  following  la¬ 
conic,  but  impressive  speech,  was 
made  by  , 

Mr.  Jones. — The  land-tax  is 
aii  annual  fund.,  for  the  payment  of 
a  standing  army.  To  perpetuate 
this  tax,  is  to  perpetuate  a  standing 
army.” 

Mr.  Biddulpb  did  not  hesitate  to 
pronounce  the  bill  unconstitutional, 
and,  if  persevered  in,  a  most  atro¬ 
cious  fraud. 

Mu  Dewson  observed,  that,  after 
March,  l/Qft,  those  who  had  not 
been  able  to  redeem  then  land, 
would  be.,  exposed  to  the  public 
eve,  which  would  be  a  gi'eat  .hard- 
ship.  He  foresaw  that  a  Iresh  land- 

tax 
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tax  was  intended  to  be  the  result 
of  this  measure.:  better  to  have  im¬ 
posed  one  shilling  in  the  pound,  in 
addition  to  the  existing  land-tax. 
None,  besides  those  who  were  mo¬ 
nied  men,  would  be  able  to  redeem 
their  land-tax.  It  would  also  cause 
a  large  capital  of  the  country  to  be 
locked  up. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  after  recapi¬ 
tulating  the  manifold  and  heavy 
burdens  to  which  landed  gentlemen 
were  peculiarly  subject,  said,  there 
were  many  other  means  by  which 
money  could  be  raised  for  the  pub¬ 
lic,  besides  this.  The  sale  of  the 
crown  lands  would  produce  a  much 
larger  sum.  “  Another  object  of 
supply,  which,  in'  a  war  peculiarly 
styled  a  war  of  religion,  appears 
to  me  a  very  proper  one,  is  the  re¬ 
venue  of  the  church.  This  is  a 
source  which  I  think  might  very 
well  afford  something  for  the  relief 
of  the  country.  I  shall  mention 
another  method  of  procuring  money 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state, 
which  readily  presents  itself;  that 
is,  the  abolition,  during  the  war,  at 
least,  of  all  sinecure  places  and  pen¬ 
sions,  and  imposing  a  tax  on  all 
emoluments.  If  any  of  these  were 
resorted  to  it  would  prove  more 
efficient  than  the  present  measure, 
and  would  make  no  addition  to  the 
distress  of  the  country.  The  bur¬ 
dens  on  the  land-holder  are  already 
too  great.  He  is  unable  to  keep  his 
place  in  society  :  while  new  men, 
who  grow  in  wealth,  as  the  country 
declines,  are  every  day  rising  around 
hi  m  :  while  public  rewards  are  not 
given  for  any  good  done  to  the 
country,  and  while  the  only  means 
he  has  left,  of  repairing  a  decayed 
fortune,  are,  to  disgrace  himself  by 
a  constant  servility  to  the  crown ; 
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and  an  abject  desertion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple, — With  regard  to  the  constitu¬ 
tional  point  which  is  involved  in 
the  present  question,  I  shall  make 
only  one  observation.  I  would  ask 
the  house,  if  there  be  no  difference 
between  the  controul  which  it  has 
over  a  casual  tax,  and  that  which 
it  has  over  one  which  is  permanent, 
like  the  land-tax  ?  Is  there  no  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  land-holder,  re¬ 
tain' ny  in  his  own  hands  a  direct 
and  certain  check,  and  his  having 
the  semblance  of  one  which  must 
be  uncertain  as  to  its  extent  and 
application?  And  here  I  do  not 
speak  only  of  that  constitutional 
check  which  the  parliament  lias 
upon  the  crown,  but  that  which 
the  land-holder  ought  to  have  over 
both  the  crown  and  parliament.” 

Lord  Hawkesbury  said,  that 
there  never  was  a  measure  which 
had  been  allowed  a  more  ample  or  a 
more  full  discussion ;  whence  he 
was  warranted,  he  said,  in  inferring, 
that  it  was  a  measure  which  had 
met  with  the  sanction  and  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  country  at  large. 

On  a  division  of  the  house,  the 
question  for  the  reading  of  the  bill 
a  third  time  was  carried  by  135 
against  33. 

The  bill,  being  carried  up  to  the 
house  of  peers,  was  there  read  a 
second  time,  on  the  eighth  of  June, 
discussed  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house  on  the  eleventh,  on 
the  twelfth  read  a  third  time  and 
passed.  In  its  progress  through 
the  upper  house,  it  was  combated 
on  much  the  same  grounds,  though 
neither  so  warmly  nor  at  so  great 
length,  as  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  And  a  protest  was  entered 
against  it,  on  the  journals  of  the 
house,  chiefly  on  constitutional 
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ground,  by  the  dukes  of  Leeds  and 
Leinster,  and  bv  the  earls  of  Caer- 
narvon,  Suffolk,  and  Berkshire. 

This  year,  as  in  the  Last,  the 
chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
under  the  necessity  of  laying  before 
the  house  of  commons  a  second  esti¬ 
mate  of  supplies  for  the  year  1798, 
with  ways  and  means,  differing,  by 
an  excess  of  more  than  three  millions, 
from  that  which  had  been  brought 
forward  in  November.' — On  the 
twenty -fifth  of  April,  he  reminded 
the  house,  "being  then  in  a  comm  ittee 
of  supply,  that  in  that  first  estimate, 
he  bad  stated  thepublic  expenditure, 
for  the  year  now  current,  at  nearly 
twenty-five  millions  and  a  half.  But 
an  excess  of  expence,  beyond  that 
sum,  had  unavoidably  arisen,  from 
the  unforeseen  and  additional  pre¬ 
parations  on  the  part  of  this  coun¬ 
try,  occasioned  by  the  threats,  and 
produced  by  the  formidableexertions 
©f  the  enemy,  against  us.  He  then 
proceeded,  in  the  usual  way,  to  state 
the  expenditure  for  which  provi¬ 
sion  must  be  made,  under  each 
distinct  head,  but  without  entering 
into  details  concerning  the  former 
estimates,  which  had  already  been 
considered.  The  result  of  this  new 
statement  was,  that  the  public  ser¬ 
vice,  for  1798,  required  a  Supply 
of  28,490,39 1 /.  There  were  a  few 
articles,  to  no  great  amount,  which 
he  omitted  in  his  statement,  but,  on 
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the  whole,  he  said,  there  appeared 
to  be  an  excess  of  3,674,000/-.  be¬ 
yond  the  sum  stated  in  November. 
As  to  the  ways  and  means,  in  the 
articles  that  constituted  these,  there 
was  no  material  variation.  The 
principal  variation  was  in  the  article 
of  the  assessed  taxes,  which  the 
minister  had-  estimated,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  at  seven  millions;  but  which, 
from  the  various  modifications  that 
had  been  made,  in  what  was  called 
the  treble  assessment  bill,  he  stated, 
in  April,  at  only  four  millions  and 
a  half.  The  deficiency  in  this  tax 
was  made  up,  in  the  new  estimate, 
by  a  duty  upon  exports  and  im¬ 
ports,  which,  Mr.  Pitt  supposed, 
would  be  saved  to  the  merchant  by 
the  diminution  of  insurance  which 
would  take  place,  in  consequence 
of  regulations  to  be  made  respect¬ 
ing  the  sailing  of  convoys,  and  by 
a  part  of  the  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tion,  which  amounted  to  a  million 
and  a  half,  as  in  the  subjoined  sum¬ 
mary  of  Mr.  Pitt’s  second  estimate 
of  ways  and  means  for  1798 A  As 
the  sum  of  eight  millions  of  the 
loan  was  to  be  provided  for  by  the 
gradual  payment  of  the  assessed 
taxes,  the  permanent  addition  to 
the  national  debt  was  only  seven 
millions.  Pie  had,  therefore,  seven 
millions  to  find  taxes  for;  and  ad¬ 
ding  to  this  200,000/.  to  be  applied 
to  the  sinking  fund,,  and  taking  the 
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*  Annual  produce  of  the  land  and  malt 

Voluntary  contribution 

The  assessed  taxes 

A  duty  upon  imports  and  exports 

^Bank  advance  on  exchequer-bills 

The  loan,  exclusive  of  two  millions  for  Ireland 

Lottery  .*»  1 


4a 


Total 


je¬ 
ll,  7  50,00.0 
1,500,000 
4,500,000 
1,500,000 
3,000,000 
15,000,000 
200,000 

28,450,000 


interest 


i 
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interest  of  the  whole  sum  of 
7,200,000/.  at  Si.  5s.  per  cent,  he 
had  577,000/.  to  provide  for  an¬ 
nually.  He  had  thought  of  fund¬ 
ing  two  or  threp  millions  of  the 
navy-debt,  but  had  since  concluded 
that  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it 
in  its  actual  situation,  until  peace. 
In  the  year  1792,  it  amounted  to 
2,/45,000/.  but  at  the  present  time 
it  exceeded  6,000,000/.  so  that  the 
interest  to  be  provided  for  would 
be  186,000/.  which  added  to  the 
above-mentioned  sum  of  577,000/. 
amounted  to  763,000/.  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  the  charges  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  which  was  to  be' pro¬ 
vided  for  by  new  taxes.  The  first 
tax  for  this  purpose,  which  he  pro¬ 
posed,  was  an  additional  duty  of 
five  shillings  per  bushel  upon  salt, 
the  produce  of  which  he  estimated 
at  502,000/.  annually.  He  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  salt  consumed  upon 
an  average,  annually,  in  every  fa¬ 
mily,  composed  of  the  labouring 
class  of  people,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  half  a  bushel.  He  pro¬ 
posed,  therefore,  to  lay  only  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  on  each  fa¬ 
mily  of  this  description.  He  then 
proposed  a  duty  of  five  pounds  per 
cent,  upon  tea  which  sold  for  more 
than  half-a-crown  a  pound 3  which 
tax,  he  said,  would  not  touch  that 
species  of  tea  in  general  use  among 
the  poorer  classes  of  the  peop'e.-— 
This  tax  he  estimated  to  produce  the 
sum  of  1 11,500/  •for  it  was  undeni¬ 
able  that  the  tea  valued  at  above 
half-a-crown  per  pound,  had  con¬ 
siderably  increased  in  the  quantity 
of  its  consumption.  The  next  sub¬ 
ject  to  which  he  alluded,  as  proper 
for  taxation,  did  not  affect  the  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life,  and  the  persons 
paying  would  have  a  choice^  either 
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to  make  use  of  the  article  or  not, 
which  was  a  principle  he  wished 
to  encourage.  He  wished  to  im- 
pose  a  duty  upon  every  person 
usina;  armorial  bearings.  He  ob- 
served,  that  it  might  be  said,  fhat 
he  was  a  convert  to  the  system  of 
levelling,  but  he  certainly  proceed¬ 
ed  upon  very  opposite  grounds,  and 
was  convinced*  that  the  country, 
instead  of  entertaining  such  senti- 
meats,  would  be  found  ready  to  set 
a  value  upon  that  which  was  one  of 
the  most  important  links  in  society. 
Fashion  and  reason  would  therefore 
concur  in  giving  effect  to  this  mea¬ 
sure.  He  therefore  proposed,  that, 
a  tax  of  two  guineas  be  imposed 
upon  all  persons  using  carriages 
decorated  with  armorial  bearings  ; 
one  guinea  on  those  who  were 
house-keepers,  and  made  use  of 
plate  decorated  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  3  and  half  a  guinea  on  all  other 
persons  who  were  not  house- keep¬ 
ers,  using  their  armorial  bearings  in 
other  ways.  The  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  using  armorial  bearings,  he 
took  at  9 153,  and  the  whole  tax  he 
estimated  at  150,000/.  The  total 
amount  of  these  new  taxes  would 
be  763,500/.  We  must  take  no¬ 
tice  of  another  measure  of  finance, 
adopted  this  session  of  parliament, 
in  the  month  of  March,  namely, 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  on  clocks  and 
watches,  and  the  substitution,  in 
its  stead,  of  a  small  increase  of  the 
assessed  taxes.  The  produce  of  the 
tax  on  houses  and  windows,  as  it 
now  stood,  was  1,259,003/.  To 
this  an  addition  was  made  '  of 
180,000/.  Some  small  additional 
duties  on  servants,  clogs,  horses, 
and  carriages,  raised  the  additional 
ptoduce  of  the  assessed  taxes  to 
205, OCX)/.  This  sum  would  make 
[p  n  up 
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up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  tax  on 
clocks  and  watches,  which  had 
been  estimated  at  about  200,000 1. 
The  various  duties  on  houses  and 
windows  were  consolidated  into 
one  table,  graduated  according  to 
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a  regular  scale,  and  diminished  in 
some  instances,  where  the  rise  was 
disproportioned  to  the  value  cf  the 
house,  and  where  too  great  a  temp» 
tation  was  held  out  to  the  stoppage 
of  windows. 
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Division  of  Parliamentary  Proceedings  into  three  Classes, — S-upplemenctl 
Militia  allowed  to  enlist  into  the  regular  military  Service. — Bill  for  the 
letter  Defence  and  Security  of  the  Realm, — Revival  of  the  Alien- Bill. — 
Suspension  of  Habeas  Corpus. — Bill  for  preventing  the  Transmission  of 
Money,  even  in  Payment  of  Debts .  to  Switzerland.  —  Conversations  and 
Debates  on  the  Affairs  of  Ireland  ■  Messages  from  his  Majesty ,  relating 
to  these . — Motions  for  Addresses  to  his  Majesty  jar  a  Change  of  System 
respecting  Ireland ,  and  also  of  Ministers — Motions  for  Resolutions  to 
the  same  Effect.  —  Bill  for  enabling  his  Majesty  to  accept  the  Services  of 
English  Militia  Regiments,  in  subduing  the  Rebellion  in  Ireland .■ — Bill 
for  the  more  effectual  manning  of  the  Navy . —  Petition  from  the  Town 
of  Liverpool  to  arm  itself,  for  the  Defence  of  the  Port,  at  its  own  Expence . 
—-Bill for  regulating  Newspapers. — Es  ten’s  Divorce-  Bill  —  Motion  for 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave-Trade  —Motion,  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford, for 
the  Dismission  of  his  Majesty  s  Ministers. — Speech  from  the  Throne , 
$?id  Prorogation  of  Parliament. 


THE  British  parliament,  from 
the  business  of  finance  (the 
grand  hinge  on  which,  in.  the  pre¬ 
sent  age  of  military  art  and  politi¬ 
cal  corruption,  all  the  great  move¬ 
ments  of  governments  tarn),  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  discussion  of  other 
national  affairs  ;  which  may  be  di¬ 
vided  into  measures  of  external  de¬ 
fence,  measures  of  internal  quiet, 
and  measures  of  political  economy, 
including  morality. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  December, 
1-797,  Mr.  secretary  Dundas  ac¬ 
quainted  the  house  of  commons, 
that  a  great  number  of  men  had 
been  raised  under  the  supplemental 
militia  act,  passed  in  the  last  session 
of  parliament,  and  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  public  service.  It 
had  happened,  that  many  of  the 
men,  composing  this  militia,  hav¬ 


ing  enlisted  into  his  majesty’s  regiw 
lar  service,  were  reclaimed  as  mili¬ 
tia-men,  and,  as  the  law  now  stood, 
were  obliged  to  be  restored,  to  the 
manifest  prejudice  of  his  majesty’s 
service.  The  object  of  a  bill  which 
he  now  intended  to  move  for,  was 
to  remedy  that  defect,  by  enabling 
any  man,  if  desirous  of  enlisting, 
so  to  do,  without  being  afterwards 
re-claimed  as  a  militia-man  :  nor 
should  the  parish  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
place  him.  This  plan  would  add 
to  the  general  and  regular  force 
of  his  majesty’s  arms,  without  any 
additional  expence  to  the  public. 
Mr.  Dundas’s  motion,  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  this,  effect,  was 
agreed  to. 

In  a  committee  of  the  whole 
house  on  this  bill,  on  the  third  of 
January,  1798,  general  Fitzpatrick 

expressed 
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expressed  a  wish,  which  he  had  be¬ 
fore  suggested,  to  see  the  bill  ex* 
tended,  if  it  were  possible,*  to  the 
whole  military.  By  the  provisions, 
which  were  to  receive  the  sanction 
of  the  committee,  a  limited  time 
was  fixed  for  the  engagement  of  the 
militia  soldier,  who  should  enlist  in 
the  regulars,  while,  in  all  the  regu¬ 
lar  troops,  the  engagement  of  the 
soldier  ended  only  with  life  :  an 
inequality  which  would  have  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  create  confusion,  and  ex¬ 
cite  discontent. 

Mr.  Bundas  said,  that  whatever 
opinion  he  might  entertain  now,  or 
hereafter  form,  respecting  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  honourable  general, 
there  was  nothing  in  it  that  could  lie 
as  an  objection  to  the  present  bill, 
which  only  enabled  militia-men  vo¬ 
luntarily  to  extend  the  limits  of 
their  service,  without  extending  its 
duration :  without  interfering  at  all 
with  their  present  engagements. 
The  clauses  into  which  the  hill  was 
divided  were  read,  one  by  one,  and 
agreed  to.  The  duration  of  the 
bill,  by  one  of  these,  was  limited  to 
six  months  after  the  conclusion  of 
a  general  peace:  and  the  number  of 
men  to  pass  over  from  the  supple¬ 
mentary  militia  to  the  regulars,  con¬ 
fined  to  10,000,  or  at  the  utmost  to 
one-fifth  of  the  number  of  that  body. 
This  bill,  having  been  carried 
through  the  usual  stages,  was  read 
a  third  time,  and  p3ssedin  the  house 
of  commons,  on  the  fifteenth  of  Fe¬ 
bruary  3  and  in  the  house  ofloidson 
the  20th  of  April. 

Onthetwenty-seventh  of  March, 
1/9S,  Mr.  secretary  Bundas  moved 
tiie  house  of  commons  for  leave  to 


bring  in  a  bill,  to  enable  bis  majesty 
more  effectually  to  provide  for  the 
security  and  defence  of  the  realm, 
a  n  d  to  i  n  d  e  m  n  ify  p  er s  o  n  s  w  h  o  m  i  g  h  t 
suffer  in  their  property  by  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  should  bethought  necessary. 
The  house,  he  said,  would  go  along 
with  him  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
zeal  and  spirit  which,  so  much  to  the 
honour  of  this  country,  did  exist, 
should  be  reduced  to  a  system,  that, 
when  the  people  were  called  forth  , 
to  exertions,  in  the  cause  of  the 
country,  they  might  act  With  regu¬ 
larity ;  that,  iu  place  of  that  con¬ 
fusion  which  must  naturally  be 
ihe  consequence  of  any  alarm  of 
an  approaching  or  invading  ene¬ 
my,  every  man,  desirous  of  com¬ 
ing  forward  to  repel  that  enemy, 
might  distinctly  know  the  part  he 
was  called  on  to  act.  “  The  object 
of  the  bill,  said  Mr.  Bundas,  is,  to 
have  the  power  of  knowing,  in  case 
of  emergency,  who  are  ready  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  arms,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  the  existing  power  of  the 
country,  and  to  enable  those  who 
are  so  inclined,  to  be  put  into  that 
situation  which  may  be  most  an¬ 
swerable  to  giving  effect  to  their  in¬ 
to  to 

elinations.  It  is  farther  intended  to 

1 

give  government  legal  power  to  in¬ 
vestigate  what  force  is  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  competent  to  act  in  the  shape 
of  pioneers,  drivers  of  waggons,  or 
to  perform  the  various  other  ser¬ 
vices  which  are  connected  with  the 
operations  of  an  army.  One  great 
provision  of  the  bill  will  be  to  make 
compensation  to  those  who  shall 
suffer  by  the  attempts  of  the  enemy, 
and  the  measures  taken  to  resist 
them  :  and  in  order  that  no  person 


cannot  help  expressing  our  opinion,  that  the  plan  suggested  by  general  Fitz¬ 
patrick  is  equally  humane  and  just;  and  also  politically  expedient,  though  not,  per¬ 
haps,  inthcpresent  circumsunc.es.  It  will,  vre  hope, ,  be  adopted  it  a  future  period. 

may 


may  be  induced  to  withdraw  his 
stock  from  the  general  service  of  the 
pountry,or  may  sutler  from  any  part 
pf  his  stock  being  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  or  appropriated  by  the 
country  for  this  purpose,  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  bill  20  to  render  in- 
clemmhcation  certain,  either  where 
property  is  applied  to  the  service  of 
our  own  country,  or  is  destroyed  in 
prderto  prevent  it  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  It  must 
occur  to  every  one,  that,  in  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  an  invasion,  it  will  become 
necessary,  in  particular  districts, 
though  it  is  impossible  to  point 
where  at  present,  to  erect  covers 
for  batteries,  and  to  raise  works  in 
critical  situations,  where  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  enemy  are  most  likely 
to  be  directed  ;  for  this  purpose  it 
may  be  found  necessary,  that  pieces 
of  ground  should  be  appropriated 
for  such  erections  :  butifitisexpedi- 
ent  to  check  the  attempts  of  the 
enemy,  by  such  means,  it  is  no  less 
so  that  it  should  be  fully  understood 
that  complete  indemnification  will 
be  made,  and  that  no  man  will  suffer 
by  any  aid  which  he  may  contribute 
to  the  public  service.  There  are 
other  circumstances  proper  to  be 
adverted  to  by  the  provisions  of  the 
bill.  It  may  be  exceedingly  neces¬ 
sary  to  remove  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  villages,  who  may  be 
employed  in  arms  for  the  defence  of 
their  country,  or  as  pioneers,  and  to 
carry  off  their  flock,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vents  its  falling  into  the  hands  ofthe 
enemy.  It  may  occur  that  much 
cruelty  and  much  inhumanity  would 
be  exercised,  if,  at  the  time  that 
able-bodied  men  were  employed  in 
the  field,  some  provision  Was  not 
made  for  the  infants  and  aged,  who 
would  be  left  unprotected:  to  those 
cases  the  bill  will  apply.  The  ge¬ 


neral  object  of  it  will  be,  to  give  the 
lords-lieutenanls  of  counties  every 
necessary  aid,  for  enabling  (them  to 
embody  those  who  may  be  prompted 
to  come  forward,  as  they  now  (have, 
with  regard  to  embodying  the  gene¬ 
ral  militia'  of  the  country.  By 
this  means,  sir,  I  trust,  that  not  only 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  country  will 
be  animated  and  invigorated,  and 
be  fully  equal  to  any  exertions 
which  the  enemy  may  be  able  to 
make,  but  will  prove,  that  while 
ether  countries  are  falling  to  wreck, 
we  stand  a  proud  and  powerful  na¬ 
tion  .»  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
and  will  also  proclaim  that  there 
still  exists  one  spot  in  the  world, 
determined  to  repel  the  attacks  of 
those  who  would  enslave  it.” 

General  Tarleton  did  not  op¬ 
pose  the  specific  measure  before  the 
house;  blit  offered  some  observa¬ 
tions,  of  which  the  following  is  the 
most  important.  Formerly  the  ene¬ 
my  had  sent  an  army  to  Ireland  : 
but  now  that  island  was  put  into  a 
proper  state  of  defence,  and  pro¬ 
per  measures  taken  for  preventing 
a  repetition  of  attacks  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  :  where,  then,  was  this  coun¬ 
try  most  open  to  danger  ?  On  the 
eastern  coast,  which  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  capital.  If  the 
French  should  march  thither,  their 
march  would  be  as  rapid  as  possible. 
They  knew  there  were  no  fortifi- 
Jfied  towns  to  be  left  behind  them : 
they  would  not  encumber  them¬ 
selves  with  heavy  baggage  and  pro¬ 
visions,  which,  by  retarding  their 
movements,  would  afford  time  to 
render  their  efforts  ineffectual. 
(Did  Buonaparte  do  so,  when  he 
was  marching  to  Vienna  ?  No,  no. 
He  would  therefore  advise,  that  so 
many  troops  should  not  be  left  in 
the  southern,  the  western,  and  the 

northern 
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northern  extremities'  of  the  kino-- 

s  o 

dom,  but  that  the  best  o  four  troops, 
both  infantry  and  cavalry,  should  be 
drawn  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  our  force  should  be 
concentrated  ;  detachments  being 
left  to  protect  the  principal  com¬ 
mercial  towns,  such  as  Newcastle, 
Hull,  Liverpool,  aid  Bristol.  Of 
Buonaparte,  with  whom  he  hoped 
to  have  the  pleasure  one  day  of 
talking  over  battles,  he  spoke  much 
as  a  great  and  distinguished  general. 

General  Delancev  acknowledged 

J  C-> 

that  Buonaparte  had  done  wonders. 
But,  while  praises  were  bestowed 
on  that  general,  it  was  remarkable 
that  not  a  word  had  been  said  of  a 
distinguished  personage  who  held 
the  chief  military  command  in  this 
country.  Whenever  an  occasion 

J 

should  arrive,  he  was  convinced, 
that  personage  would  manage  the 
British  forces  in  such  a  manner  as 
would  shew  that  there  were  officers 
in  other  countries  .besides  France. 
If  Buonaparte  did  land  on  the 
British  shores,  general  Delancey 
had  no  doubt  but  all  the  glory  he 
had  obtained,  would  be  speedily 
tarnished. 

Sir  W.  Pulteney  declared  his 
hearty  approbation  of  the  measure 
proposed,  and  thought  that  the 
right  honourable  secretary  had  great 
merit  in  bringing  it  forward.  The 
being1  armed  would  excite  in  the 
nation  a  high  military  spirit.  The 
first  idea  of  an  unarmed  man  was  to 
run  from  danger  :  but  his  feelings 

V  CD 

were  very  different  when  he  was 
armed.  He  hoped  that  measures 
would  be  taken  to  embody  a  much 

j 

greater  number  of  men  than  could 
be  brought  against  them.  If  the 
enemy  were  to  succeed  in  landing, 
and  he  never  doubted  but  that  a 
landing  might  be  effected,  notwith¬ 


standing  our  great  superiority  at  sea, 
it  was  of  the  greatest  moment  that 
we  should  have  the  superiority  of 
numbers. 

Mr.  Nicholls  did  not  oppose  the 
motion  :  but  declared  his  con¬ 
viction,  that  all  the  measures  that 
had  been  taken,  or  might  hereafter 
he  taken,  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try,  would  be  of  little  avail,  while 
his  majesty’s  ministers  pursued  a 
system  of  coercion  in  Ireland. 

Mr. Pitt, in  reply  to  Mr.  Nicholls, 
asked  whether  by  offering  terms  of 
conciliation  to  Ireland,  be  meant, 
that  we  should  make  every  con¬ 
cession  and  every  sacrifice  to  traitors 
and  rebels,  to  men  who  were  in¬ 
dustriously  propagating  the  most 
dangerous  principles,  wantonly  se¬ 
ducing  and  deluding  the  ignorant 
multitude,  encouraging  the  most 
criminal  correspondence  with  the 
enemy,  exciting  the  commission  of 
treason  in  Ireland,  under  the  speci¬ 
ous  pretence  of  parliamentary  re¬ 
form,  and  forming,  in  conjunction 
and  co-operation  with  the  professed 
enemy  of  all  liberty,  morality,  and 
social  happiness,plansfor  separating 
that  country  from  Great  Britain, 
and  for  converting  Ireland  into  a 
jacobinical  republic,  under  the 
wing  and  protection  of  republican 
France  ?  Were  we  to  withhold 
from  the  peaceable  and  loyal  in¬ 
habitants  of  Irelandthat  protection, 
without  which  there  was  no  secu¬ 
rity  for  their  lives  and  property?  No. 
The  only  measure  of  safety  we 
could  adopt,  was  a  vigorous  system 
of  opposition  to  those  who  would 
completely  destroy  the  country  : 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were 
irresistibly  called  on  to  give  a  manly  ? 
and  firm  support  to  those  who  would 
preserve,  for  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  those  great  and  inestima¬ 
ble 
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b’e  blessings,  which  they  now  en¬ 
joyed. 

Leave  being  given  to  bring  in  a 
bill,  it  was  read  a  first  and  second 
time,  committed,  and  after  a  third 
reading,  passed  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  on  the  second  of  April,  and  in 
the  house  of  lords  on  the  twentieth. 
Another  measure  of  preventive  po¬ 
licy,  for,  the  defence  of  this  king¬ 
dom,  adopted  in  the  course  of  this 
session  of  parliament,  was  the  re'vi- 
val  of  the  alien-bill.  It  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  house  of  commons 
on  the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  and 
having  undergone  some  amend- 
ments,  passed  on  the  twenty -se¬ 
venth  of  April.  The  new  clauses 
added  to  the  alien-bill  were  for  obli¬ 
ging  the  letters  of  lodgings  to  send 
regular  accounts  to  government  of 
the  foreigners  living  in  their  houses; 
for  enabling  his  majesty  to  detain 
foreigners;  and  to  prevent  aliens 
from  landing  in  Great  Britain,  un- 
til  the  master  of  the  vessel  had  au¬ 
thority  to  let  them  come  on  shore. 

The  bill  for  the  suspension  of  the 
habeas  corpus  was  also  revived.  On 
the  twentieth  of  April  a  message 
was,  brought  to  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons  from  his  majesty,  stating  the 
advices  he  had  received  of  great  pre¬ 
parations  for  invading  his  majesty’s 
dominions,  and  that,  in  this  design, 
the  enemy  was  encouraged  by  the 
correspondence  and  communication 
of  traitorous  and  disaffected  persons 
and  societies  of  these  kingdoms. 

An  address  of  thanks  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  by  Mr.  Dundas,  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  carried  nem.  con. 
On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Sheridan  took 
the  opportunity  to  arraign  a.supine- 
ness  and  insensibility,  which  seem¬ 
ed  almost  universally  to  prevail,  to 
the  imminence  and  magnitude  of 
the  threatened  danger,  and  to  re¬ 


commend  the  union  and  agreement 
of  all  parties,  at  least  on  one  point, 
and  for  a  time,  in  order  to  save  the 
country.  On  Mr.  Sheridan’s  speech 
Mr.  Pitt  bestowed,  with  great  ap¬ 
parent,  and,  no  doubt,  real  satis¬ 
faction,  the  character  of  eloquent, 
dignified,  and  impressive.  The  ad¬ 
dress  to  his  majesty,  in  answer  to 
his  gracious  message,  being  agreed 
to ;  a  message  was  received  from 
the  lords,  stating,  That  they  had 
agreed  to  a  bill  for  suspending,  for 
a  limited  time,  the  operation  of 
the  habeas  corpus  act.’5  A  motion 
being  made  by  Mr.  Pitt,  that  it  be 
read  a  first  time,  Mr.  Sheridan 
desired  to  have  evidence,  before 
the  house,  of  the  existence  of 
treason  and  traitorous  conspira¬ 
cies.  In  reply  to  this,  Mr.  Pitt 
said,  that  no  better  proof  could  be 
adduced  than  that  of  the  manly  anti 
spontaneous  effort  given  by  that  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman  himself  to  the 
principle  of  the  message,  desiring 
the  general  aid  against  the  common 
enemy;  from  which  principle  hp 
was  sorry  to  find  him  to  swerve.  In 
the  proclamations,  edicts,  and  offi¬ 
cial  publications,  of  the  directory, 
respecting  the  menaced  invasion  of 
these  kingdoms,  one  sentiment: 
breathed  through  them  all,  namely, 

* £  The  reception  the  French  would 
meet  from  their  fridnds,  as  they 
should  accomplish  a  landing.”  We, 
do  not  des’re  legal  and  technical 
evidence,  said  Mr.  Pitt,  but  we 
have  what  i$  more '  convincing  •  we 
have  moral  and  demonstrative  do¬ 
cuments  of  it  in  various  shapes ; 
evidence  sufficient  to  bear  out 
the  preamble  of  the  b  11,  which 
simply  states  the  threats  of  a  foreign 
foe,  and  the  secret  encouragement 
held  out  to  him  by  a  considerable 
number  of  domestic  enemies.  The 

bill 
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bill  was  also  opposed  by  Mr.  Tier* 
ney  and  Mr.  Nicholls.  The  ques¬ 
tion  for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
was  carried,  on  a.  division,  by  183 
against  5.  The  bill  being  read  a 
second  time  and  committed,  Mr. 
Pitt  proposed  to  fill  the  blank  for 
the  period  of  suspending  the  habeas 
corpus,  by  fixing  it  at  the  first  of 
February,  1709.  Mr.  Tierney  and 
Mr.  Sheridan,  with  the  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  on  their  side  of  the  house, 
insisted  on  the  first  of  November, 
1798,  or  the  first  t^en  days  after  the 
commencement  of  the  next  session 
of  parliament  ;  but  the  blank  was 
filled  up  according  to  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exche¬ 
quer.  The  report  brought  up,  the 
bill  read  a  third  time,  and  havingf 
passed  through  the  usual  stages  in 
the  house  of  peers,  received  the 
royal  assent.  A  bill  for  preventing 
the  transmission  of  money,  or  the 
payment  of  debts,  or  exercising  the 
government  there,  or  holding  any 
offices  under  it,  was  brought,  on 
the  same  day,  into  the  house  of 
commons,  by  the  solicitor-general, 
and  passed  into  a  law  without  op¬ 
position.  A  similar  law  had  been 
enacted,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  present  war,  with  respect  to 
the  usurped  government,  and  per¬ 
sons  residing  in  France.  These  laws, 
while  they  withheld  a  supply  to  the 
enemy,  did  not  invade,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  secure  the  property  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  when  at  liberty  to  claim 
and  dispose  of  it. 

But  the  principal  object  of  solici¬ 
tude  with  theBritish government  and 
legislature,  at  this  time,  was  the  dis¬ 
tracted  state  of  Ireland,  rapidly  ad¬ 
vancing  through  the  usual  stages  of 
combinations,  meetings,  a  corres¬ 
pondence  with  enemies  abroad,  and 
disaffected,  not  to  say  in  every'  in¬ 


stance,  traitorous  persons  at  home, 
and  open  insurrections  in  divers  pla¬ 
ces,  and  many  acts  of  violence  and 
outrage,  into  a  general  rebellion ; 
which,  if  it  should  not  be  speedily 
suppressed,  in  Ireland,  must  quickly 
desolate  the  whole  country.  Though 
theuniform  spirit  of  thepresent reign 
over  Ireland  had  been  gracious  and 
indulgent,  yet  the  mass  of  the  Irish 
nation  groaned  under  the  tyranny  of 
their  own  countrymen  ;  only  few  of 
whom  were  in  possession  of  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  legislation,  and  who  were 
more  disposed  to  enter  into  com¬ 
promises  with  the  British  minis¬ 
try,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the 
public  offices  and  other  favours,  and 
to  maintain  their  own  with  the  ge¬ 
neral  interests  of  aristocracy,  whe¬ 
ther  under  the  name  of  lords  or 
squires,  than  to  remove  the  causes 
of  those  various  evils  that  afflicted 
the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Nu¬ 
merous  absentees  drew  a  great  part 
of  the  money  out  of  the  country; 
oppressive  taxes  were  continued  and 
exercised  ;  the  land  was  let  and  sub¬ 
let  to  bankers,  stewards  of  estates, 
tacksmen,  and  others,  through  a 
long  gradation  of  tenants ;  until, 
at  last,  the  same  ground  that  was 
held  by  the  first  contractor,  at  one 
guinea  or  half  a  guinea  per  acre, 
was  often  rented  by  the  actual  cul¬ 
tivators  cf  the  soil,  and  poor  trades¬ 
men  who  were  under  a  necessity  of 
having,  at  any  rate,  a  hut  and  land 
for  keeping  a  cow  and  raising  pota¬ 
toes,  at  four,  or  even  five  and  six. 
pounds,  per  acre  :  or  if  these  last, 
by  excessive  labour,  added  to  their 
usual  occupation,  reduced  any  por¬ 
tion  of  bogs  or  moors  to  a  state 
of  cultivation,  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  land  which,  by  the 
sweat  of  their  brow,  they  had  ren¬ 
dered  arable  to  other  waste  land, 
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■whfire,  if  they  pleased,  they  might 
renew  their  labours  to  improve  the 
rugged  soil  for  the  benefit  of  their 
unfeeling  land-masters.  In  such 
circumstances  foreign  ambition, 
domestic  faction,  and  to  say  the 
truth,  perhaps,  in  some  cases,  real, 
though  mistaken  patriotism,  found 
ready  means  for  executing,  through¬ 
out  Ireland,  a  spirit  of  resentment, 
defiance,  revolt,  and  an  armed  re¬ 
sistance,  to  the  established  order  of 
things,  and  the  government  by 
which  this  was  supported.  No¬ 
thing,  therefore,  could  be  less  in¬ 
credible  than  the  continued  reports 
that  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  was  not 
only  threatened  but  actually  com¬ 
menced.  Yet,  strange  as  it  must 
appear,  there  were  men,  distin¬ 
guished  by  eminent  talents,  and 
many  virtme,  in  both  the  British 
and  Irish  parliaments,  who  were 
scarcely  to  be  convinced  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  this  either  by  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  others,  or  even  that  of  their 
own  senses  :  or,  if  they  were  for¬ 
ced  to  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  hostile  preparations  and  attempts, 
they  ascribed  them  to  the  irritation 
of  the  measures  adopted  by  the 
British  government,  for  quelling  and 
preventing  them.  Still  they  recom¬ 
mended,  not  coercion,  but  the 
means  of  mild  persuasion,  conces¬ 
sion,  and  conciliation.  There  is  a 
time,  indeed,  when  good  treat¬ 
ment  and  paternal  remonstration 
will  operate  their  just  effects  on  any 
people,  and  on  none  more  readily 
than. the  Irish  nation.  But  popular 
excitement  and  passion  are  not  to 
be  allayed  by  the  same  means 


through  which  they  may  be  pre¬ 
vented.  When  concessions  are 
made  to  men,  who  have  assumed  an 
attitude  of  defence,  they  are  natu¬ 
rally  ascribed  to  fear,  not  to  favour. 
The  discussion  that  took  place  in 
this  session  of  parliament,  on  the 
affairs  of  Ireland,  led  chiefly  to  the 
questions,  whether  a  real  conspira¬ 
cy,  to  any  formidable  extent,  ex¬ 
isted  in  Ireland;  whether  the  minds 
of  the  insurgents,  and  others,  were 
not  to  be  soothed  by  lenient  mea¬ 
sures,  and  particularly  whether  it 
might  not  be  politically  expedient  to 
grant  their  ostensible  claims  of  a  com¬ 
plete  emancipation, as  it  was  called, 
of  the  catholics ;  and  a  reform  of 
parliament?  The  first  of  these 
questions  was  resolved  by  events 
the  interest  and  importance  of  the 
latter  have  been,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  happily  superseded  by  the 
union  of  Ireland  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore, 
it  would  be  even  irksome  to  them- 
telligent  reader,  and  certainly  very 
bad  economy  in  the  history  of  1798, 
which  comprehends  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  number  of  striking  events, 
to  give  other  than  a  very  abridged 
account  of  the  debates  in  parlia¬ 
ment,  respecting  the  affairs  of  Ire¬ 
land.  j 

On  the22d  of  November,  1798, 
the  attention  of  the  British  house  of 
peers  to  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
called  by  the  earl  of  Moira,  with  an 
intent  to  renew  the  motion  which 
he  had  made  on  that  subject  last 
session.  Having  stated  thepoverty 
and  hardships  endured  by  the  Irish 
nation,  and  many  cruelties  com- 


*  For  which  reason  it  has  been  judged  proper  to  give  an  account  of  the  rise,  pro¬ 
gress,  and  termination,  ot  the  revolt  in  Ireland,  previously  to  any  statement  of  the 
debates  on  that  subject.  It  would,  doubtless,  have  been  trifling  and  absurd  to  enter 
into  a  detail  ot  a  contioversy,  so  much  of  which  appeared  so  soon  to  haye  turned  on. 
misrepresentation  and  mistake,  milted 
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m'itted  by  the  military,  at  the  insti¬ 
gation  of  government,  on  the  peo¬ 
ple,*  his  lordship  concluded  Ills 
speech,  with  entreating  the  house  to 
take  into  serious  consideration  their 
present  measures,  which,  instead  of 
removing  discontents,  had  increased 
the  number  of  the  discontented. 
The  moment  of  conciliation,  he 
said,  was  not  yet  passed.  But,  if 
the  system  were  not  changed,  he 
was  convinced  that  Ireland  would 
not  remain  connected  with  this 
country  five  years  longer. 

Lord  Grenville  made  a  variety  of 
observations  on  the  state  of  Ireland, 
in  which  a  project  had  been  deve¬ 
loped  for  separating  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland :  a  project  suggested 
by  France.  With  regard  to  the 
discussion  moved  by  lord  Moira, 
their  lordships  could  not  enter  into 
it,  consistently  with  the  indepen¬ 
dence,  which  they  had  sanctioned, 
of  the  Irish  parliament.  What 
excited  his  astonishment  in  the 
speech  of  that  noble  lord,  was  Hue 
cruelties  said  to  have  been  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  British  military.  If, 
notwithstanding  the  usual  dispofi- 
tion  ot  the  English  to  clemency 
and  good  nature,  any  such  ex¬ 
cesses  had  been  committed,  were 
there  no  courts  of  justice,  no  laws, 
no  magistrates,  no  tribunals  open 


to  the  complaints  of  the  oppressed  ? 
An  adjournment  of  the  house  put 
an  end,  for  the  present,  to  the.  con¬ 
versation  on  this  subject ;  which, 
however,  was  often  touched  on,  as 
our  readers  have,  no  doubt,  per¬ 
ceived  in  the  course  cf  discussions 
on  other  subjects.  In  the  course 
of  one  of  these,  a  conversation  took 
place  between  the  earl  of  Moira  and 
the  marquis  of  Down  shire,  in  which 
the  latter  positively  asserted,  that 
the  charge  of  severities  exercised  by 
the  military,  on  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  wa^'by  no  means  supported 
by  sufficient  evidence. 

On  the  26th  of  March,  a  dav 

j 

fixed  for  the  further  consideration 
of  the  state  of  Ireland,  when  the 
conversation  between  these  noble 
lords  was  resumed  ;  the  earl  of  Moi¬ 
ra  stated  proofs  on  h B-side  of  the 
question  ;  and  the  marquis  of  Down- 
shire  stated  also  proofs  on  that  of 
his.  But  the  house  were  unanimous¬ 
ly  of  opinion,  that  any  investigation 
of  the  proofs  offered  on  either  side, 
in  agitation  of  so  delicate  and  dan¬ 
gerous  a  subject,  at  this  tihae,  would 
be  highly  improper.  Tie  earl  of 
Moira  acquiesced  in  this  opinion, 
and  the  house  adjourned. 

On  the  1.5th  of  June,  the  embers 
of  rebellion,  in  Ireland,  having 
burst  forth  into  a  general  flame,  the 


*  Though  excesses  were  certainly  in  some  instances  committed  by  the  soldiery,  as 
well  as  many  outrages  by  the  defenders,  in  revenge  of  those  which  they  themselves  bad 
suffered  from  the  Catholics  ;  yet  on  the  whole,  those  excesses  were  greatly  exaggerated 
by  report :  Whereas  the  proofs  of  a  general  and  determined  spirit  of  resistance  and  re¬ 
volt  from  the  British  government  became  every  day  more  and  more  apparent.  Fora 
proof  of  these  positions,  completely  satisfactory,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  speech  of 
the  earl  of  Clare,  lord  chancellor  of  Ireland,  in  the  lush  house  of  .lords,  on  a  motion 
made  by  the  earl  of  Moira,  Feb.  ip,  179s,  “  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
excellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  to  state,  that,  as  parliament  had  confided  to  his  excel¬ 
lency  extraordinary  powers,  in  order  to  support  the  laws,  and  defeat  traitorous  com¬ 
binations,  in  this  country,  vve  feel  it  our  duty  (as  those  powers  have  nor  produced  the 
desired  effect;  to  recommend  the  adoption  of. such  conciliatory  measures  as  may  allay 
apprehensions  and  discontents.”  This,  speech,  printed  at  Dublin,  is  reprinted  for 
Stockdale,  London. 
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duke  of  Leinster,  the  peer  of  the 
first  rank  in  that  country,  and  also  a 
lord  of  the  British  parliament,  after 
describing  the  state,  and  alluding  to 
the  late  occurrences  in  Ireland,  mo¬ 
ved  ah  address  to  his  majesty,  hum¬ 
bly  requesting,  “ that  his  majesty 
Would  deign  to  direct  the  proper 
officer  to  lay  before  this  house  a  full 
and  ample  statement  of  the  facts 
and  circumstances*  which  had  led  to 
the  disastrous  affairs  of  Ireland,  and 
of  the  measures  which  had  hitherto 
been  pursued,  for  the  purpose  of 
averting  such  momentous  evils. 
That,  however  alarming  the  discon¬ 
tents  now  prevailing  m  the  sister 
kingdom  were,  we  would  not  de¬ 
spair  but  that  the  result  of  such 
discussion  would  enable  us  to  assist 
his  majesty,  according  to  our  con-* 
stitutional  duty,  with  some  well- 
adapted  remedy  ;  such  as  might  re¬ 
store,  in  that  distracted  part  of  the 
British  empire,  confidence  in  the 
laws,  by  due  administration  of  them  ; 
obedience  to  his  majesty’s  govern¬ 
ment,  by  a  temperate  use  of  its  pow¬ 
ers  ;  and  union  amongst  all  descrip¬ 
tions  of  subjects  in  that  kingdom*” 
—A  long  and  animated  debate  ensu¬ 
ed,  in  which  the  motion  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  dukes  of  Leinster, 
Norfolk,  Devonshire.  Bedford,  and 
Leeds  ;  the  earls  of  Fitz william, 
Besborough,  Moira,  and  Suffolk  ; 
and  lord  Holland  ;  and  opposed  by 
the  marquis  Townsend,  earl  Spen¬ 
cer,  the  earl  of  Carlisle,-  the  lord 
chancellor,  lord  Loughborough,  and 
lord  Grenville. 

At  the  end  of  the  debate,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  ameiidment  was  moved  by 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  5  and,  after  some 
conversation,  incorporated  with  the 
main  question ;  “  And  we  farther 
feel  it  our  duty  to  state  tp  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  that,  understanding  the  sys- 
V 0 l.  iXL* 


tem  of  coercion  has  been  enforced 
with  a  rigour  which  if  retailed  in  der 
tail,  would  too  severely  wound  his 
paternal  feelings;  that  confessions 
have  been  extorted  by  torture  and 
scourges,  a  practice  held  in  abhor¬ 
rence  in  every  other  state  of  Eu¬ 
rope  ;  to  implore  his  majesty  that 
he  will  be  graciously  pleased,  as  the 
most  probable  means  to  put  a  stop 
to  the  calamities  which  pervade  a 
part  of  that  unhappy  country,  to  di¬ 
rect  an  immediate  change  of  system, 
as  far  as  depended  on  the  executive 
government;  and  to  remove  from 
their  stations  those  persons  under 
whose  authorities  those  atrocities 
have  been  perpetrated,  and  towards 
whom  the  afflicted  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  can  feel  no  sentiments  but'  those 
of  hatred  and  revenge.”  On  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  house,  there  appeared 
against  the  amendment,  and  for  the 
original  motion,  51 ;  against  it, 
19- — -Against  this  rejection  of  the 
amendment,  a  protest  was  taken  by 
the  lords  who  had  supported  the 
motion,  and  also  by  lord  Dorches¬ 
ter,  and  the  earls  of  Shaftesbury 
and  Scarboroughs 

An  address  to  his  majesty,  for 
inquiring  into  the  state,  and  chang¬ 
ing  the  system  of  Ireland,  was 
moved  for  in  the  house  of  lords,  on 
the  twenty-seventh  of  June,  but 
rejected  by  51  against  21. 

A  resolution  of  the  same  import, 
but  also  reprobating  certain  inhu¬ 
man  practices,  moved,  on  the  same 
day,  by  the  duke  of  Bedford,  was, 
after  a  long  debate,  rejected  by  6S 
against  20. 

Kesolutions,tothe  same  effect  with 
that  of  the  duke  of  Leinster,  were, 
on  the  same  day,  moved  in  the  house 
of  commons,  by  lord  John  Caven¬ 
dish  and  Mr.  box.  The  relolutiong. 
were  negatived  by  242  against  66- 
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Lord  Grenville,  on  the  twelfth  of 
J une,  presented  to  the  house  of  lords, 
a  message,  desiring  that  that  house 
**  would  enable  him  to  take  all  such 
measures  as  might  be  necessary  to 
disappoint  or  defeat  any  enterprizes 
or  designs  of  his  enemies,  as  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  affairs  might  require.” 
The  particular  object  to  which  this 
message  pointed,  was,  on  the  eigh¬ 
teenth,  explained  by  another  mes¬ 
sage  from  his  majesty,  acquainting 
the  house,  #<  That  the  officers,  non¬ 
commissioned  officers,  and  privates, 
of  different  regimentsof  militia  of  this 
kingdom  had  made  to  his  majesty  a 
Toluntary  tender  of  their  services,  to 
be  employed  in  aid  of  the  regular  and 
militia  forces  in  Ireland,  for  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rebellion  now  unhap¬ 
pily  existing  in  that  country.”  His 
majesty  had  received,  with  the  ut¬ 
most  sensibility,  this  striking  and  sea¬ 
sonable  mark  of  zeal  and  attachment 
to  his  person  and  government.  Ad¬ 
dresses,  in  answer  to  these  messages, 
were  voted  unanimously :  and  a  bill 
produced  by  lord  Grenville  for  f<  en- 
ablinghismajesty  to  accept  the  offers 
of  such  militia  regiments  as  should 
be  willing  to  serve  in  Ireland,” 
brought  in  on  the  nineteenth,  read  a 
first  and  second  time,  passed  through 
a  committee,  and  on  the  twentieth 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed.  Ames- 
sage  from  his  majesty,  of  the  same 
purport  with  that  to  the  house  of 
peers,  was,  on  the  same  day,  also  sent 
to  the  house  of  commons  ;  and  far¬ 
ther,  recommending  to  his  (c  faith¬ 
ful  .commons  to  consider  of  such 
provision  as  might  be  necessary  for 
empowering  his  majesty,  for  a  time 
and  to  an  extent  to  be  limited,  to 
accept  the  services  of  such  part  of 
his  militia  forces,  in  this  kingdom, 
at  . might  voluntarily  offer  themselves 


to  be  employed  in  Ireland,  at  this 
important  juncture.”  An  address 
was  moved  by  lord  Grenville,  thank¬ 
ing  his  majesty  for  his  most  graci¬ 
ous  message,  and  containing  assu¬ 
rances,  that  the  commons  would  im¬ 
mediately  enter  into  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  such  provisions  as  might  be 
necessary  for  enabling  his  majesty  to 
accept  the  services  of  militia  regi¬ 
ments.  This  address,  though  not 
without  a  warm  debate,  was  carried 
by  118  against  4-7.  In  the  course 
of  this  debate,  an  observation  was 
made  by  M.  A.  Taylor,  which  was 
certainly  of  great  importance  both 
in  a  constitutional  point  of  view, 
and  as  it  respected  the  situation  of 
many  thousands  of  individuals.  If 
one  militia  regiment  offered,  and  go¬ 
vernment  accepted  its  services,  it 
was  compulsory  on  all  the  rest :  for 
the  fear  of  the  imputation  of  cow¬ 
ardice  was  alone  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  offer  their  services.  The 
same  idea  of  implied  compulsion'was 
placed  in  a  new  light  by  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Russel,  who  said,  that  there 
would  be  -the  same  kind  of  compul¬ 
sion  with  regard  to  the  services  of 
militia-men,  that  there  was  in  the 
case  of  the  voluntary  contributions, 
when  a  box  was  carried  about,  and 
every  man  stigmatized  as  a  traitor, 
who  refused  to  subscribe.  The  same 
idea  was  seized,  and  made  a  subject 
of  pleasantry,  by  the  facetious  Mr. 
Sheridan.  Sir  Lawrence  Palk  had 
observed,  that  he  himself  was  rather 
in  an  aukward  predicament  :  for  he 
had  heard  that  the  militia  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged,  the  South 
Devonshire,  had  made  a  tender  of 
its  services  to  go  to  Ireland.  Though 
therefore,  as  a  member  of  parliament, 
he  should  oppose  the  motion  ;  yet.  if 
the  services  of  his  regiment  should 

be 
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fee  accepted,  he  would  certainly 
make  a  common  cause  with  it,  and 
accompany  it. 

Mr.  Sheridan,  on  the  case  of  the 
worthy  baronet,  observed,  that  he 
was  in  thesingular  situation  of  being 
a  volunteer,  without  knowing  it.  It 
reminded  him  of  the  story  ofthe  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  dragging  a  man  along, 
and,  being  asked  the  reason,  gave 
for  answer,  that  it  was  a  volunteer 
they  were  carrying  along  with 
them. 

As  care  was  taken  to  strengthen 
our  land  force,  so  provision  was  also 
made  for  the  more  effectually  man¬ 
ning  of  the  navy.  A  resolution  ha¬ 
ving  passed  the  house  of  commons, 
for  an  augmentation  to'  our  naval 
force  of  10,000  men,  Mr.  Pitt,  on 
the  25th  of  May,  followed  up  that 
resolution  by  a  motion,  of  the  same 
nature  with  one  passed  on  a  similar 
occasion,  in  1797,  for  suspending 
the  protections  granted  by  the  al¬ 
lowed  prerogative  of  the  crowp,  to 
certain  persons,  as  watermen,  mas¬ 
ters  who  had  apprentices  on  board 
their  vessels,  &c.  The  protections 
were  to  be  suspended  for  one  month 
in  the  coal-trade,  andforfivemonths 
in  the  other  trades. 

After  some  conversation,  and 
slight  opposition,  leave  being  given, 
the  bill  was  prepared,  and  brought 
into  the  house,  where  it  passed 
through  the  Usual  stages  in  the 
course  of  that  evening,  and  was  af¬ 
terwards,  being  carried  through  the 
house  of  lords,  passed  into  a  law. 

The  reader  may  probably  have 
perceived  something  like  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  keenness  and  warmth  in 
the  disputes  between  the  chancellor 


of  the  exchequer  and  Mr.  Tierney, 
his  uniform,  constant,  and  zealous 
opponent  on  all  occasions.  That 
spirit  was  carried,  in  the  course  of 
this  night’s  business,  to  a  height 
which  terminated  in  a  very  common, 
though  barbarous  and  absurd,  mode 
of  settling  disputes.  Mr.  Tierney 
objected  to  the  hurry  with  which  it 
was  proposed  to  pass  the  bill.  All 
he  demanded  was  time.  If  persist¬ 
ed  in,  in  the  manner  proposed,  it 
should  have  his  decided  negative? 
After  what  had  already  passed,  he 
should  hold  himselfbound  to  watch 
the  motions  of  theminister  with  pe¬ 
culiar  jealousy.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  if 
the  honourable  gentleman  imagined 
that  every  measure  taken  against 
France,  was  hostile  to  the  liberties 
of  this  country,  bis  ideas  of  liberty 
were  certainly  different  from  his 
own  :  nor  could  he  conceive  that 
on  any  principle  but  that  of  obstruct¬ 
ing  the  defence  of  the  country, 
could  he  oppose  the  measure  now 
proposed.  Mr.  Tierney  here  called 
to  order,  and  applied  to  the  chair 
for  protect  ion.  The  speaker  said,  that 
certainly  it  was  for  Mr.Pittto  explain 
his  meaning,  and  for  the  house  to 
consider  whether  the  words  that  had 
given  offence  to  Mr.  Tierney,  con* 
veyed  any  imputation  on  that  ho¬ 
nourable  gentleman.  Mr.  Pitt  said, 
he  was  afraid  the  house  must  wait 
a  long  while,  before  they  heard 
such  an  explanation  as  was  demand¬ 
ed  of  him  ,  for  he  must  adhere  to 
his  former  declaration  ;  which  he 
again  repeated..  The  consequence 
of  all  this  was,  a  duel  between  Mr. 
Pitt  and  Mr.  Tierney,  the  chal¬ 
lenger,  but  without  any  bloodshed.* 

Oil 


*  The  following  article  appeared  in  the  pubfic  prints,  on  Monday,  May  28. 

We  are  authorized  to  state,  that  in  consequence  of  what  passed  on  Friday  last, 
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-  On  the  subject  of  the  defence, 
and  particularly  naval  defence,  it 
must  not  be  omitted  to  mention  a 
petition  to  the  house  of  commons, 
from  the  corporation  and  inhabitants 
of  Liverpool,  for  leave  to  arm  them¬ 
selves  for  the  defence  of  that  port, 
at  their  own  expence.  It  stated  the 
danger  which  menaced  the  docks 
and  shipping  of  the  port  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  in  case  of  the  enemy  directing 
his  attempts  to  that  quarter.  It  was, 
therefore,  the  wish  of  the  petition¬ 
ers  to  erect  batteries,  fit  out  gun¬ 
boats,  and  to  prepare  any  other 
means  of  defence  that  might  be 
deemed  necessary,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence:  one  half  to  be  paid  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  other  moiety  to 
be  raised  by  a  rate  on  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Mr.  Pitt  said,  that  this  was 
a  measure  which  did  the  highest 
honour  to  those  with  whom  it  origi¬ 
nated.  He  could  scarcely  bring 


himself  to  consider  that  as  a  pri¬ 


vate  petition,  which  offered  a  most 
useful  suggestion,  and  might  be 
made  the  groundwork  of  a  most 
excellent  general  defence. — -it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  mention,  that 
the  prayer  of  this  petition  was 

granted.  ^ 

The  attorney-general,  in  the 
course  of  this  session  ot  parliament, 
brought  in  a  bill,  intended,  at  once, 
to  prevent  the  machinations  of  fo¬ 
reign  enemies,  to  preserve  our  in¬ 
ternal  tranquillity,  and  secure  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  individuals. 


This  was  a  bill  for  regulating  the 
proprietors  and  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers.  On  the  third  reading,  oil 
the  thirteenth  of  June,  it  was  op¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Jekyl,  from  a  motive 
of  constitutional  jealousy  of  every 
thing  that  appeared  to  be  an  attack 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The 
censorial  power  of  our  press,  was 
the  great  guardian  of  British  liberty. 
This  bill  would  make  men  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  responsibility  retire  from 
newspapers  altogether  ;  and  they 
would  then  fall  into  the  hands  of 
men  of  desperate  fortune  and  low 
character.  The  consequence  would 
■be,  an  increase  instead  of  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
Handbills  on  crown  paper  would 
be  substituted,  every  day,  for  a  use¬ 
ful  well-regulated  paper.  This  bill 
would  render  innocent  persons  lia¬ 
ble  to  prosecution,  merely  because 
they  were  proprietors,  although 
they  had  no  share  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  publication. 

The  attorney-general  said,  that 
his  object  was  not  to  infringe  on  the 
liberty  of  the  press  but  to  restore  it. 
The  liberty  of  the  press  was,  that 
every  man  might  publish  what  he 
pleased,  but  he  should  be  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  public  for  what  he  pub¬ 
lished.  The  bill  only  secured  to 
the  public  what  it  had  a  right  to 
demand ;  the  appearance  of  a  re¬ 
sponsible  party  in  a  court  of  justice, 
so  as  to  be  amenable  to  law.  So 
far  from  flinging  the  newspapers 


Mr.  Pitt, accompanied  by  Mr.  Ryder,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  accompanied  by  sir  George 
Walpole,  met  at  three  o’clock,  yesterday  afternoon,  on  Putney-Heath. 

“  After  some  ineffectual  attempts  ort  the  part  of  the  seconds,  to  prevent  farther  pro¬ 
ceedings,  the  parties  took  their  ground  at  the  distance  of  twelve  paces  Acase  of  pisto  & 
was  fired,  at  tf,«  same  moment,  without  effect;  a  second  case  was  also  fired  in  the  sam« 
manner,  Mr.  Pitt  firing  his  pistol  in  the  air  :  the  seconds  then  jointly  interfered,  and 
.  insisted  that  the  matter  should  go  no  farther,  it  being  their  decided  Opinion  that  suffi¬ 
cient  satisfaction  had  been  given,  and  that  the  business  was  ended  wuh  perfect  honour 
to  both  parties.” 


into 
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into  the  hands  of  the  dregs  of  the 
people,  it  would  take  it  out  of  such 
hands,  and  exclude  all  persons  who 
were  not  liable  to  those  whom  they 
calumniated  from  being  able  to  shel¬ 
ter  themselves  in  obscurity. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  said,  that  a 
good  and  free  government  had  no¬ 
thing  to  apprehend,  and  every  thing 
to  hope,  from  the  liberty  of  the 
press  ;  but  despotism  courted  shade 
and  obscurity;  it  dreaded  the  scru¬ 
tinizing  eye  of  liberty  ;  and  if  an  ar¬ 
bitrarily-disposed  prince,  supported 
by  an  unprincipled  minister,  and 
backed  by  a  corrupt  parliament, 
were  to  cast  about  for  means  to  se¬ 
cure  such  a  triple  tyranny,  no  better 
means  could  be  devised  than  the  bill 
on  the  table.  The  great  man,  with 
whom  theminister  seemed  condemn¬ 
ed  to  form  a  striking  and  everlast¬ 
ing  contrast  (hisfather),  when  pres¬ 
sed  by  the  sycophants  of  his  time 
to  allow  a  measure  of  this  kind  to 
be  brought  into  parliament  under 
his  administration,  when  urged  to 
it,  in  order  to  suppress  the  calum¬ 
nies  against  his  own  reputation,  re¬ 
plied,  with  that  dignity  of  soul 
which  stamped  his  character,  u  No  1 
the  press,  like  the  air,  is  a  chartered 
libertine.”  Ministerial  corruption, 
he  was  afraid,  would  end,  as  that 
great  statesman  had  foretold,  in  the 
subversion  of  our  old  free  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  establishment  of  a  mi¬ 
litary  government. 

Mr.  Ryder  challenged  any  one  to 
prove  that  this  bill  had  the  smallest 
tendency  to  make  that  criminal  which 
was  not,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  cri¬ 
minal  before.  It  was  calculated 
only  to  prevent  the  evasions  of  the 
proprietors  of  newspapers  from  be¬ 
ing  answerable  for  any  thing  that 
appeared  in  their  papers.  Answer- 
able  by  law  they  always  werey: 


this  was  to  compel  them  to  come 
forward,  and  abide  a  fair  trial  in  a 
court,  of  justice.  The  question  be™ 
ing  put  for  the  postponing  of  the 
bill  was  negatived  by  44  against  9. 
The  bill  afterwards  passed  both 
houses,  and,  by  the  royal  assent, 
was  passed  into  a  law. 

The  French  revolution  illustrated 
the  connection  between  good  mo¬ 
rals  and  the  order  and  peace  of  soci¬ 
ety  more  than  all  the  eloquence  of 
the  pulpit,  and  the  disquisitions  of 
moral  philosophers  had  done  for  ma¬ 
ny  centuries.  The  upper  ranks  in 
society,  the  generality  of  men  of 
rank  and  fortune,  not  always  the 
most  inquisitive  and  penetrating  on 
other  sub  jects,  were  among  the  very 
first  to  take  the  alarm  at  those  irre¬ 
ligious  and  profligate  doctrines  by 
which  the  French  democracy  sought 
to  shelter  the  profligacy  of  its  con¬ 
duct.  In  this  country,  royal  procla¬ 
mations  were  issued  for  paying  a  de¬ 
cent  and  due  regard  to  Sundays. 
The  established  cler.gv  were  roused 
to  a  strenuous  recommendation  of 
the  Christian  doctrines,  particularly 
a  due  observance  of  the  external  or¬ 
der,  institutions,  and  usages-,  of  the 
church  of  England.  The  ci lurches 
were  well  attended,  and  sometimes 
even  crowded.  It  was  a  wonder  to 
the  lower  orders,  throughout  all 
parts  of  Englafid,  to  see,  the  avenues 
to  the  churches  filled  with  car- 
,  r-iages.  This  novel  appearance 
prompted  the  simple  country  people 
to  inquire  what/was  the  matter? 

The  levity  and  licentiousness  of 
French  manners  had  certainly  made 
an  alarming  progress  in  the  higher, 
and,  what  were  called,  the  fashion¬ 
able  circles,  from  whence  they  must 
pass  on  to  the  other  orders.  The 
grand  spring  and  cement  of  society 
is,  the  divine  principle  of  love, 
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branching  forth  from  conjugal  into 
parental,  fraternal,  and  filial  affec¬ 
tion,  an  attachment  to  kindred, 
neighbours,  countrymen,  and  all, 
in  some  degree,  who  partake  with 
us  in  the  saimb  common  nature. 
To  violate  a  respect  and  reverence 
for  marriage,  is  to  degrade  human 
nature  into  the  rank  of  the  brute 
creation,  and  to  poison  the  sweetest 
emotions  (the  charities ,  as  Milton 
calls  them)  of  life.  It  was  high 
time  for  the  British  legislature  to 
take  the  alarm,  when  divorce-bills, 
according  to  the  observation  of  the 
chancellor  .Loughborough,  had  be¬ 
come  so  common,  that  they  were 
considered  as  little  more  than  mat¬ 
ters  of  course. 

On  a  motion,  the  second  of  March, 
for  the  second  reading  of  a  bill  for 
granting  a  divorce  between  one  Mr. 
Esten  and  his  wife,  lord  Auckland 
professed  himself  anxious  for  calling 
the  attention  oftheir lordships  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  pre¬ 
sent  application  was  made;  as  these 
carried  with  them  strong  suspicions 
of  a  collusion  between  the  parties. 
The  plaintiff  was  married  in  1784. 
Some  years  after,  he  fled  from  the 
country,  in  order  to  elude  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  creditors,  leaving  his  wife, 
under  a  dubious  kind  of  protection, 
at  the  Dublin  theatre,  and  under 
articles  of  separation  between  them. 
They  continued  thus;  nor  was 
there  any  thing  heard  of  his  com¬ 
plaint  till  Hilary  term,  1797,  when 
the  plaintiff  alleged,  that  she  had 
been  living  six  years  in  a  state 
of  adultery.  There  was,  there¬ 
fore,  every  reason  to  believe  the 
existence  of  a  collusion  between 
the  parties,  to  which  the  justice 
of  the  house  would  surely  lend  no 
countenance.  In  this  question  the 
cause  of  morality  was  very  deeply 


involved  :  and  it  hrcdilv  favoured  of 

t  J 

tiiose  principles  which  the  French 
moralists  were  so  induct  nous  to 
propagate  :  to  him,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  such  principles  was  a  Sub¬ 
ject  of  much  more  anxious  alarm 
than  all  the  dangers  .that  hung  over 
us  from  their  threatened  invasion: 
and,  in  his  .mind,  it  was  of  the 
most  serious  importance,  that  the 
house  should  resist  them,  whatever 
shape  they  might  assume. 

The  sentiments  expressed  by  lord 
Auckland  were  assented  to,  as  ap¬ 
peared  by  the  looks  and  gestures  of 
the  whole  house  ;  but,  by  the  duke 
ot  Athol  and  bishop  of  Durham, 
warmly  commended  and  urged. 

1  he  bishop  took  the  present  oc¬ 
casion  to  observe,  that  the  French 
rulers,  while  they  despaired  of 
making  any  impression  on  us,  by 
the  force  of  arms,  attempted  a 
more  subtle  and  alarming  warfare, 
by  endeavouring  to  enforce  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  their  example,  in  order 
to  taint  and  undermine  the  morals 
of  our  youth.  They  sent  amongst 
us  a  number  of  female  dancers, 
who,  by  the  allurements  of  the 
most  indecent  attitudes  and  most 
wanton  theatrical  exhibitions,  suc¬ 
ceeded  but  too  effectually  in  loosen¬ 
ing  and  corrupting  the  morals  of 
the  people.  A  no1,  indeed,  if  com¬ 
mon  report  might  be  relied  on,  the 
indecency  of  those  appearances  far 
out-shamed  any  thing  of  a  similar 
nature  that  had  ever  been  exhi¬ 
bited — he  would  not  say  on  any 
Christian  theatre,  but  even  on  the 
more  licentious  theatres  of  Athens 
and  Rome.  If  the  progress  of  such 
scandalous  immorality  were  not  ar¬ 
rested,  the  malignant  influence  of 
suck  contaminating  example  must 
finally  corrupt  both  sexes,  and  their 
lordships  time  and  sittings  would 

henceforth. 
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henceforth  be  wholly  engrossed  by 
cases  of  divorce.  Such,  therefore, 
was  his  conviction  of  the  necessity 
of  applying  some  remedy  to  this 
evil,  that,  should  no  noble  or  learn¬ 
ed  lord,  higher  in  ability,  authority, 
and  consideration,  than  himself, 
he  would,  assuredly,  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  moving,  that  an 
humble  address  be  presented  to  his 
majesty,  praying  that  his  majesty 
would  be  graciously  pleased  to  pro¬ 
hibit  the  exhibition  of  those  inde¬ 
cent  spectacles,  and  to  order  those 
who  performed  in  them  to  be  sent 
out  of  the  country 

Counsel  having  been  heard  for 
Mr.  Esten,  and  the  house  resumed, 
the  lord-chancellor  observed,  that 
the  articles  of  separation  formed  an 
insuperable  barrier  to  any  divorce, 
and  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  rendered  it  the  duty  of  the  house 
to  reject  Mr.  Esten’s  application. — 
On  the  motion  for  the  second  read¬ 
ing  of  the  bill,  it  was  accordingly 
thown  out. 

The  lord-chancellor  then  expres¬ 
sed  his  hope,  that  what  had  been 
said  by  the  reverend  prelate  would 
have  its  weight.  Something  cer¬ 
tainly  was  necessary'to  be  done  by 
their  lordships,  as  guardians  of  the 
public  manners,  to  check  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  in  which  they  were 
called  upon  to  give  their  sanction  to 
divorces. 

The  attention  of  their  lordships 
was  called  again  by  the  chancellor, 
to  the  same  subject,  on  the  twenty- 
ighhth  of  March,  when  certain  re¬ 
solutions  were  agreed  to,  for  the 
regulation  of  their  proceedings  re¬ 
specting  divorces,  which,  without 
effecting  any  alteration  in  the  legal 
code,  by  removing  from  the  public 
piind  the  idea  of  the  facility  of  ob- 
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taining  a  divorce,  might  contribute 
at  least  to  a  more  general  regard 
to  good  example  and  public  de¬ 
cency.  Thus,  said  the  chancellor* 
it  was  to  be  hoped,  that,  by  turn-* 
ing  a  current  of  fashion  against 
open  profligacy,  a  more  effectual 
reformation  would  ultimately  be 
effected. 

The  evil  propensities  of  man¬ 
kind  are  very  properly  divided,  by 
a  sacred  writer,  into  lusts  of  the 
flesh,  and  lusts  of  the  spirit.  At  the 
same  time  .that  the  attention  of  the 
British  legislature  was  called  to  the 
former,  by  lord  Auckland,  and  that 
noble,  reverend,  and  truly  res¬ 
pectable  and  dignified  prelate,  the 
bishop  of  Durham,  to  the  former, 
in  the  house  of  lords,  it  was  called 
also  to  the  latter,  in  the  house  of 
commons,  by 

Mr.  Wiiberforce,  who,  on  the 
third  of  April,  made  his  annual 
motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,;  the  usual  debates  on  which 
derived,  now,  a  degree  of  novelty 
and  additional  interest  from  certain 
discoveries  and  events  that  had 
passed  since  the  time  when  they 
were  last  noticed  in  this  work.  Mr. 
W.  found  greater  and  greater  cause 
for  his  motion,  the  more  he  contem¬ 
plated  the  subject  in  various  relations; 
with  new  emotions  of  grief  and 
shame,  indignant  pity,  and  disap¬ 
pointed  hope.  Though  he  had 
often  laid  before  the  house  the 
dreadful  catalogue  of  crimes  to 
which  the  slave-trade  gave  rise,  he 
again  recited  some  of  the  leading 
enormities.  Having  expatiated  on 
the  injustice,  the  cruelty,  and  im¬ 
moral  tendency  of  the  slave-trade, 
and  on  a  certain  esprit  de  corps 
among  the  West-India  planters, 
which  defeated  and  disappointed 
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all  hopes  from  any  effectual  inter¬ 
ference,  in  behalf  of  the  slaves, 
from  the  colonial  assemblies,  to 
whose  care,  in  consequence  of  an 
address  to  his  majesty,  they  had 
been  recommended,  by  a  circular 
letter  from  the  duke  of  Portland, 
he  moved,  That  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  at  a  time  to  be 
specified.  ” 

This  motion  was  seconded  by  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

It  was  opposed  by  Mr.  B.  Ed¬ 
wards,  who  was  clearly  of  opinion, 
that  the  measures  recommended  to 
the  colonial  assemblies,  if  adopted, 
would  certainly  effect,  though  gra¬ 
dually  and  progressively,  the  extinc¬ 
tion  of  the  slave-trade.  This  opi¬ 
nion  he  supported,  by  a  review  of 
the  conduct  of  those  bodies.  With 
regard  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
slave-trade  is  conducted  in  Africn, 
he  had  for  a  long  time  concurred 
with  Mr.  W.  in  opinion,  that  the 
African  nations  were  involved  in 
perpetual  wars,  by  the  instigation 
of  this  traffic.  But  the  veil,  which 
had  long  concealed  the  interior  of 
Africa  from  our  view,  was  now 
removed.  A  missionary,  sent  by 
the  African  association,  three  years 
ago,  by  the  way  of  Gambia,  was 
just  returned  from  thence,  after 
having  penetrated  fifteen  hundred 
miles  towards  the  east,  unknown, 
even  by  name,  to  the  geographers 
of  Europe.  This  missionary,  Mr* 
Park,. found  the  whole  body  of  the 
..people,  in  all  parts  of  Africa,  in 
the  condition  of  absolute  slavery, 
and  the  country  itself  every,  where 
divided  into  petty  states,  which  are 
perpetually  engaged  in  wars  with 
each  other.  That  many  of  these 
wars  ari§e  from  causes  to  which 
the  slave-trade  can  no  way  contri¬ 


bute,  Mr.  Park  asserts  of  his  own 
knowledge.  In  proof  of  this,  he 
relates  an  instance,  which  came 
under  his  own  observation.  Soon 
after  he  had  passed  through  a  king* 
dom,  called  Kasson,  the  king  of  that 
country  died  j  and,  the  succession 
being  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  the 
youngest  prevailed,  and  drove  his 
elder  brother  from  the  country.  He 
Bed  to  a  territory  called  Kaarta, 
where  Mr.  Park  then  was,  and, 
being  pnrsued  thither,  the  Kaartans 
took  up  arms.  In  this  contest,  seve¬ 
ral  towns  were  destroyed,  and  a  vast 
number  of  prisoners  taken  on  both 
sides.  ie  And  now,  sir,  said  he,  we 
shall  discover  what  effect  the  slave- 
trade  produced.  The  king  of  Ka¬ 
arta  made  it  a  constant  practice  to 
put  all  his  male  captives  to  death. 
He  caused  them  to  be  brought  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  had  their  throats  cut 
in  his  presence.  On  the  other  hand 
the  king  of  Kasson,  having  received 
information  of  the  French  traders, 
on  the  Senegal  river,  spared  the 
lives  of  the  captives,  made  on  his 
part,  aijd  sent  them  thither  for  sale. 
On  this  occasion,  at  least,  the  slave- 
t'ade  promoted  the  cause  of  huma¬ 
nity  ;  for,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  the  king  of  Kasson’s  prisoners 
would  have  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  others,  if  avarice  had  not 
prevailed  over  revenge  in  the  mind 
of  their  savage  king.  I  may  be 
told  perhaps,  by  gentlemen  who 
make  no  distinction  between  civil¬ 
ized  and  savage  life,  first,  that  the 
king  of  Kasson  had  no  right,  by  the 
laws  of  nature,  to  sell  his  prisoners; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  purchasers 
bad  no  right  to  reduce  them  to 
slavery,  for  having  redeemed  them 
from  death.  Sir,  I  am  not  now 
disputing  about  abstract  proposi¬ 
tions,  I  am  stating  an  instance  of' 
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practical  and  positive  good,  result¬ 
ing  from  the  slave-trade.  The  pri¬ 
soners,  of  which  1  am  speakings 
were  in  the  condition  of  absolute 
slavery,  in  their  own  Country,  be^ 
fore  they  were  led  to  war  ;  and  if 
the  question  had  afterwards  been 
put  to  them,  whether  they  would 
consent  to  go  to  the  West  Indies, 
in  a  milder  servitude  than  that  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed, 
or  have  their  throats  cut  in  their 
own  country,  I  believe  they  would 
not  have  hesitated  in  giving  an  an¬ 
swer.— It  had,  on  former  occasions, 
been  repeatedly  urged,  by  a  right 
honourable  gentleman  opposite  to 
him  (Mr.  Pitt),  that  the  negroes 
already  in  our  plantations  were,  in 
number,  abundantly  sufficient  to 
keep  up  the  present  cultivation, 
and  that  if  the  planters  were  satis¬ 
fied,  as  they  ought  to  be,  with 
their  actual  possessions,  no  farther 
importations  from  Africa  would  be 
wanted.  Mr.  Edwards  denied  the 
truth  of  this  position,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  observed,  that  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  relinquishing  the  ambition 
of  settling  new  estates,  came  very 
awkwardly  from  the  minister,  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  was 
exhausting  the  lives  and  treasures 
of  the  nation  in  the  acquisition 
of  new  territories,  in  the  same 
part  of  the  world.  But  supposing, 
not  granting,  Mr.  Pitt’s  position, 
what  was  to  be  done  with  the  un¬ 
cultivated  territory  in  St,  Vincent 
and  Jamaica  ?  Was  it  to  be  left 
in  its  present  state,  in  order  to 
shelter  and  nurse  up  new  hordes 
of  savage  enemies  ?  new  armies  of 
Maroons  ? 

Mr.  Canning,  with  regard  to  the 
alternative  of  going  into  slavery, 
or  having  one’s  throat  cut  in  his 
own  country,  declared  that  he 
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would  prefer  the  latter  option. 
From  the  question,  of  the  compa¬ 
rative  cruelty  of  leaving  the  Afri¬ 
cans  at  home,  or  sending  them  to 
the  West  Indies,  Mr.  Canning  pro** 
ceeded  to  consider  the  necessity 
of  an  importation  of  slaves,  as  long 
as  there  remained,  in  our  West- 
India  islands,  uncultivated  lands  : 
he  had  learned,  from  the  most  un¬ 
doubted  authority,  that  a  third  part 
of  the  islands  still  remains  unculti¬ 
vated  ;  and  he  urged  the  house  se¬ 
riously  to  consider,  if  it  has  taken 
such  a  length  of  time  to  cultivate 
the  portion  of  land  which  is  now* 
brought  to  a  state  of  cultivation, 
how  much  time  must  still  remain 
to  elapse,  before  the  remainder  be 
duly  cultivated  * 

Mr.  Thornton,  paying  all  due  re¬ 
spect  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Park, 
read  some  passages  from  governor 
Macauley’s  journal,  respecting  the 
manner  of  procuring  slaves  in  the 
Mandingo  country  (into  a  part  df 
which  Mr.  Park  had  travelled,  and 
where  Mr.  Edwards  seemed  to  as¬ 
sume  that  no  enormities  were  com¬ 
mitted,  originating  in  the  slave- 
trade),  from  which  passages  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  kidnapping  is  very  fre¬ 
quent,  both  among  the  Salees  and 
Mandingoes.  Nor  was  it  strangers 
alone  that  were  kidnapped  :  it  often 
happened  that  children  were  kidnap¬ 
ped  by  people  of  a  neighbouring, 
or  even  the  same  village.  Mr. 
Thornton  proceeded  to  describe  the 
four  sources  which  supplied  the 
slave-market  :  wars,  crimes,  debts, 
and  kidnapping  :  and  shewed  that 
the  common  sources  of  the  slave- 
trade  were  all  of  them  such  as 
shrunk  from  enquiry.  Mr.  Thorn¬ 
ton  then  spoke  of  the  powerful  ob¬ 
stacles  which  the  slave-trade,  con- 
trarily  to  the  usual  tendency  of 
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trade  in  general,  in  various  ways, 
presented  to  civilization.  The 
whole  inland  country  of  the  Sierra- 
X*eone  was  much  more  civilized 
than  the  coast.  The  people  were 
employed  in  several  manufactures- 
The  children  were  regularly  taught 
to  read  and  write.  One  town, 
visited  by  the  Sierra  Leone  com¬ 
pany’s  agents,  contained  about  five 
thousand,  and  another  about  seven 
thousand  inhabitants  :  whereas,  not 
m  town  remained,  on  the  Sierra- 
!Leone  coast,  of  even  five  hundred. 
Mr.  T.  on  the  plain  grounds  of 
morality  and  justice,  and  on  the 
principle  of  promoting  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  Africa,  concluded  by  giving 
his  hearty  assent  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Sewell  opposed  the  motion, 
®s  likely  to  unsettle  the  legal  te¬ 
nures  by  which  the  proprietors  oi 
West-India  estates  held  their  pos¬ 
sessions.  Was  the  house  prepared 
to  adopt  the  measure  recommend¬ 
ed,  without  offering  to  those  pro¬ 
prietors  adequate  compensations  for 
their  losses  ? 

Colonel  Gascoigne  proceeded  to 
state  the  risk  incurred  by  the  mo¬ 
tion  of  irritating  the  colonies  by 
such  proceedings,  and  of  throwing 
the  West  India  trade  into  the  hands 
eff  our  enemies. 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  after  replying  to 
Several  objections  to  the  abolition 
of  the  slave-trade,  came  to  the  con¬ 
sideration,  commonly  deemed  of 
very  great  weight,  namely,  that 
if  the  British  government  should 
pronounce  the  discontinuance  of 
this  traffic  in  slaves,  the  islands 
would  soon  be  in  a  general  state 
of  insurrection — ■“  The  strongest 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  said  Mr. 
Hobhouse,  is  afforded  by  experi¬ 
ence.  An  act  of  the  British  legis¬ 
lature,  against  fresh  importations 


of  slaves,  weakens  not  a  single 
regulation  or  legal  restraint  on  the 
conduct  of  those  already  in  the 
colonies.  The  court  of  Denmark 
passed  a  law,  that  this  trade  should 
cease,  from  the  year  1800.  Had 
we  heard  of  any  rebellion  among 
the  blacks  in  her  colonies,  in  the 
West  Indies  ?  Our  present  situa¬ 
tion  is  such,  as  to  call  loudly  for 
the  immediate  abolition  of  so  scan¬ 
dalous  a  traffic.  France,  by  manu¬ 
mitting  her  slaves,  and  making 
them  citizens,  has  constituted  a 
formidable  body  of  free  men,  ter¬ 
rible  to  her  foes.  These  emanci¬ 
pated  negroes  have  exhibited  a 
most  grateful  acknowledgment  for 
the  liberty  conferred  upon  them," in 
the  performance  of  surprizing  feats 
of  valour.  To  be  a  match  for 
France  in  the  West  Indies,  we 
must  meet  her  with  her  own  wea¬ 
pons  j  we  must  adopt,  towards  our 
negroes,  the  same  line  of  conduct 
she  has  observed  towards  hers  :  we 
must  follow  her  example..  Abolish 
the  trade  instantly  ;  and,  if  you 
regard  the  safety  of  your  colonies, 
unite  dispatch  with  prudence,  in 
bestowing  the  blessings  of  freedom 
upon  the  slaves  who  are  now  em¬ 
ployed  in  your  islands.” 

Mr.  Pitt  declared  his  opinion, 
that  on  the  adoption  of  the  present 
motion  depended  the  safety  of  our 
West-India  islands.  He  maintain¬ 
ed,  that  the  colonial  regulations 
could  never  be  effectual,  to  pro¬ 
duce  internal  arrangements,  or  fa¬ 
cilitate  preparations  for  the  gradual 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  while 
fresh  importations  of  slaves  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  made  from  Africa. — 
It  appeared,  from  a  statement  which 
he  held  in  his  hand,  that  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  uncultivated  land,  in  the 
island  of  Jamaica,  was  about  two- 

thirds 
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thirds  more  than  that  already  in 
cultivation.  It  appeared,  that,  for 
this  last  part,  250,000  negroes  were 
required.  To  suffice  for  the  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  the  other  parts,  the  com¬ 
plete  number  of  600,000  at  the 
same  time  would  be  necessary. 
To  procure  this  supply,  it  would 
be  necessary,  not  merely  to  import 
this  number,  but  to  continue  im¬ 
porting,  with  all  the  frightful  waste 
of  mortality  with  which  such  im¬ 
portation  is  attended,  till  the  full 
number  should  be  completed.  If  , 
valuable  considerations  had  been 
given,  with  a  view  to  culti¬ 
vation,  reimbursement  to  _  that 
extent  should  certainly  be  made 
by  the  public :  and  to  such  a 
measure  he,  for  one,  would  have  no 
objection. 

Sir  W. Young  wished  thehouseto 
reflect  that  calamities  might  happen, 
such  as  war,  conflagration,  disease, 
&c.  to  destroy  the  population  of  ne* 
groes  belonging  to  an  estate,  with¬ 
out  any  remedy,  if  fresh  importa¬ 
tions  were  prohibited  \  and  thus  a 
fatal  blow  might  be  given  to  the 
-  property  of  the  West-India  plant¬ 
ers  :  whilst  that  gradual  system  of 
meliorating  their  condition,  which 
had  been  adopted,  and  was  going 
on  in  the  islands,  w'ould  have  quite 
different  effects.  His  opinion  and 
advice  was,  that  the  British  legisla- 
ture  should  wait  a  few  years,  in  or¬ 
der  to  see  whether  that  system  pro¬ 
duced  the  desired  effect. 

Mr.  AY.  Smith  contended  that  the 
shocking  accounts  given  of  those 
parts  of  Africa,  where  the  slave- 
trade  prevailed,  were  strictly  true, 
and  in  no  wise  controverted  by  Mr. 
Park.  The  slave-trade  extended 
to  many  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Africa, 
even  to  the  shores  of  the  Red-sea, 
and  on  some  of  the  islands  near  the 
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south-eastern  coast,  as  had  been 
proved  from  the  accounts  given  by 
the  late  Mr.  Jones,  of  his  voyage  to 
India.  He  hoped  that  those  in 
power,  or  those  whotook  the  lead  in 
reforming  the  manners  of  the  times, 
would  not  content  themselves  with 
meliorations,  comparatively  trivial 
and  partial,  bnt  acquit  themselves 
and  their  country  of  the  crime* of 
countenancing  a  system  too  execra¬ 
ble  for  the  powers  of  human  lan¬ 
guage  to  describe,  and  not  to  offer 
such  an  insult  to  the  Almighty  Bein£ 
as  to  imagine  that  such  sacrifices,  as 
he  alluded  to,  could  propitiate  him, 
while  they  connived  at  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  this  destructive  and  de¬ 
testable  traffic  in  the  persons  of  their 
fellow-creatures. 

Air.  Fox,  with  his  usual  shrewd¬ 
ness,  made  a  variety  of  striking  re¬ 
marks  on  the  sentiments  which,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  had  been 
made  by  those  who  opposed  the 
motion.  From  his  speech,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  are  extracts:  “AVe  know 
that  such  is  the  nature  of  man,  that 
power  leads  to  abuse,  that  the  idea 
of  possessing  an  unlimited  authority, 
so  far  from  inspiring  tenderness, 
produces  contempt  of  the  object  as 
worthless.  Cruelty  begets  cruelty, 
and  oppression  breeds  oppression,, 
till  the  mind  becomes  hardened. 
Of  this,  all  history,  ancient  and 
modern,  affords  proof.  But,  in 
mentioning  the  causes  of  the  war, 
does  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr. 
Edwards)  say  that  Mr.  Park  in¬ 
formed  him  that  the  sale  of  slaves 
was  not  the  cause  ?  Was  not  the 
sale  of  slaves  the  reward  of  vic¬ 
tors  ?  Other  causes  of  war  may,  no 
doubt,  exist  among  the  savages.  I 
believe  no  man  in  these  tH.es  will 
say,  that  slavery  is  the  only  cause  of 
war.  .Do  not  we  know  that  am¬ 
bition 
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billon,  revenge,  hatred,  and  other 
bad  passions  of  mankind,  have  been 
the  causes  of  war  ?  That  not  only 
in  barbarous,  but  in  more  cultivated 
times,  they  have  been  ffie  origin  of 
bloody  wars?  Indeed,  if  the  absence 
of  these  causes  cf  war  be  the  accu¬ 
sation,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
hitherto  we  have  not  made  very 
great  progress.  What,  then,  be¬ 
cause  hatred,  ambition,revenge,  are 
causes  of  war,  is  it  nothing  to  add 
another  powerful  motive  to  war, 
that  of  avarice  ?  Does  no  guilt  at¬ 
tach  to  those  who  furnish  this  new 
principle  of  evil  ?  May  not  this 
present  be  an  additional  cause  ?  Afri¬ 
ca  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most 
uncultivated  parts  of  the  globe. 
In  Africa,  this  traffic  has,  in 
some  degree,  prevailed  at  every 
period.  The  sale  of  human  be¬ 
ings  has  been  made  an  article  of 
gain  :  and  is  this  no  impediment  to 
the  advancement  of  knowledge  and 
the  progress  of  civilization  ?  It  is 
asked,  did  not  Mrs.  Brownrigg  and 
her  daughter  most  cruelly  destroy  an 
apprentice?  And  it  is  from  thence 
argued  that,  as  we  cannot  control 
the  passions  of  mankind,  we  should 
make  the  same  allowance  for  them 
as  in  other  cases.  To  this  I  answer, 
it  is  because  I  know  that  man  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  a  cruel,  odious,  and 
abominable  creature  ;  that  I  know 
how  capable  he  is  of  acting  fre¬ 
quently  against  his  reason, and  even 
against  his  most  immediate  and  most 
obvious  interest  j  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  see  him  possessed  of  that  pow  er 
and  authority,  which  can  decide, 
without  control,  on  the  fate  of  his 
fellow-creature.  If  men  were  not 
cruel,  slavery  would  never  have  been 
complained  of  in  this  world.  In¬ 
deed, if  men  were  not  cruel,  slavery 
would  not  exist.”  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
courseof  his  speech.,  was  led  to  the  to¬ 


pic  that  had  been  briefly  ,but  forcibly 
touched  on  by  Mr.  Smith,ofholding 
forth  an  uncommon  austerity  of  man¬ 
ners  in  trifling  and  insignificant  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  at  the  same  time  ne¬ 
glecting  humanity  and  benevolence, 
the  true  vital  spirit  of  Christianity. 
Was  there  a  man  in  that  house  who 
could  seriously  and  gravely  think 
that  he  could  serve  his  country  by 
voting  for  a  continuance  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  that  he  could  shew 
his  piety  to  the  world,  by  taking’ 
care  not  to  be  at  the  opera  after 
12  o’clock  on  Saturday  night,  or  to 
be  seen  travelling  on  Sundays  ?  Mr. 
Fox,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  re¬ 
minded  the  house  again  and  again, 
that  the  minister  had  declared  that 
the  safety  ofthe  islands  depended  on 
the  motion.  He  did  not  question 
his  sincerity ;  yet  he  could  not  help 
asking  why  his  commanding  elo¬ 
quence  and  high  authority,  invari¬ 
ably  successful  in  other  matters, 
were  always  defeated  in  this  cause. 

Mr.  Windham  thought  it  best  to. 
leave  the, subject  of  the  motion  to 
the  legislature  of  the  islands  ;  to 
whom,  by  the  last  address  of  thev 
house  thereon,  it  seemed  to  him. 
to  have  been  entrusted.  The 
question  was,  whether,  by  a  sudden 
abolition  ofthe  slave-trade,  a  greater 
evil  would  not  be  created  than  that 
which  it  was  proposed  to  remedy. 
In  considering  this  as  he  ought  to 
consider  every  question,  he  asked 
himself  how  he  might  do  the  greatest 
practical  good.  And,  in  that  view, 
he  was  inclined  to  trust  to  the  colo¬ 
nial  assemblies  for  a  while,  by  way 
of  experiment. 

Mr.  Barham  observed,  that  one 
advantage  ofthe  plan  recommended 
to  and  adopted  by  the  colonial  as¬ 
semblies,  for  the  gradual  abolition  of 
slavery,  over  that  which  they  them¬ 
selves  pursued,  was  pretty  evident. 
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It  would  operate,  at  least,  immedi¬ 
ately.  Instead  of  giving  an  annual 
spur  to  the  trade,  as  the  honourable 
gentleman’s  annual  motions  did,  the  , 
trade  would  be  immediately  checked 
and  confined.  While  various  re¬ 
strictions  were  adopted  here  to  nar¬ 
row  the  supply,  every  regulation 
might  be  introduced  in  the  colonies 
to  lessen  the  demand.  On  a  division 
of  the  house,  Mr.  Wilberfoite’s  mo¬ 
tion  was  lost  by  the  small  majority 
of  only  four:  the  ayes  being  S3,  the 
noes  8 7< 

This  small  majority  was  a  proof 
of  the  usual  effects  of  perseverance 
in  a  good  cause  ;  for,  without  pre¬ 
tending  to  sit  in  judgment  on  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  deciding  concerning  the 
political  or  indeed  moral  expediency 
of  a  speedy  and  total  emancipation  of 
the  slaves, and  abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade,  (a  question  which  is  indeed 
doubtful)  we  may  be  permitted  to 
assume,  that  to  alleviate  the  suffer¬ 
ings  oftheunfortunate  Africans,  by 
all  safe  and  practicable  means,  was 
a  cause  generous  and  noble.  But 
the  impression  made  by  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  many  co¬ 
adjutors  both  in  and  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  was  more  happily  displayed, 
by  a  measure  adopted  tor  circum¬ 
scribing  the  slave-trade, and  another 
for  relieving,  in  some  degree,  the 
intolerable  miseries  of  the  slaves,  in 
what  is  called  the  Middle  Passage. 
Mr.  Henry  Thorn  ton,  on  the  fourth 
of  May,  moved  the  house  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  in  which  he 
should  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  to  prohibit  the  carrying  on  the 
slave-trade  on  the  northern  coast  of 
Africa.  The  district  in  which  he 
meant  to  prohibit  the  trade,  ex? 
tended  about  1,200  miles,  from 
whence  about  7/200  were  annually 
brought.  The  numbers  ef  slave* 


brought  from  Africa  annually  were 
about  70,000  :  of  these  England 
took  about  38,000, and  France  used 
to  take  about  20,000  5  but  now 
France  did  not  take  any  ;  therefore, 
if  even  the  prohibition  was  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  7>200,  still  there 
would  be  more  slaves  for  the  market. 
If  they  were  really  anxious  to  gra¬ 
dually  abolish  this  trade,  they  should 
take  some  steps  at  home,  and  not 
leave  it  all  to  the  West-India 
islands.  There  were  two  measures 
that  might  be  adopted,  that  would 
tend  to  the  gradual  abolition  ;  the 
first  was  to  make  a  selection  in  the 
slaves  that  were  taken  5  and  the 
other  was,  only  to  take  slaves  from 
a  certain  part  of  the  coast.  The 
Sierra  Leone  company  would  cer¬ 
tainly  assist  as  much  as  it  could  to 
effect  this  gradual  abolition.  This 
colony  had  now  existed  five  years: 
there  was  originally  a  sum  of 
240,000/.  subscribed  for  this  under¬ 
taking  $  of  this  sum,  he  was  sorry  to 
say,  not  above  60,000/.  remained. 
The  colony  has  sustained  very  seri¬ 
ous  calamities,  both  from  fire  and 
from  the  enemy  ;  but  the  great 
thing  against  the  colony -trade,  was 
the  slave-trade.  Even  the  persons 
which  they  had  sent  out  as  their 
factors,  engaged  in  the  slave-trade. 
Having  shortly  expatiated  upon 
these  subjects,  he  concluded  with 
moving  the  house  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  i committee,  in  order  that 
he  might  then  move  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  slave- 
trade  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  within 
certain  limits.  The  house  resolved 
itself  into  committee,  after  a  few 
words  in  opposition  to  the  motion, 
by  the  members  for  Liverpool,  and 
being  resumed,  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  the  bill  moved  for.  The 

house  having  again  resolved  itself  into 
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a  committee,  several  blanks  were 
filled  up. 

On  the  tenth  of  May,  the  bouse 
being  in  a  committee  on  the  slave- 
trade  carrying  bill,  Mr.  W.  Smith 
moved  a  clause,  of  which  he  had 
given  notice  in  the  last  session,  en¬ 
acting  that  the  space  in  the  slave- 
trade  ships  should  be  five  feet  be¬ 
tween  decks.  This  motion,  on  a 
division  of  the  house,  was  carried 
by  34  against  6. 

Mr.  W.  Smith  then  produced  a 
clause  for  allowing  to  each  slave  a 
superficies  of  eight  feet.  This,  mul¬ 
tiplied  by  five  feet,  the  height 
which  had  been  moved  for,  would 
give  the  space  of  forty  cubic  feet  : 
a  space  which,  he  was  assured  by  the 
inspector  of  transports,  was  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  the  comfort,  and 
even  the  existence  of  the  individual. 
I  his  motion,  on  a  division  of  the 
house,  was  also  carried,  bv  34 
against  5,  The  bill  was  afterwards, 
through  the  usual  stages,  passed  in¬ 
to  a  law. 

Having  gone  through  the  capital 
business  of  finance,  we  arranged  the 
Otherparliame  n  tary  p  roceedi  n  gs,  t  hat 
the,  minds  of  our  readers  might  be 
somewhat  relieved  from  the  distrac¬ 
tion  and  insipidity  of  an  order  merely 
chronological,  into  measures  of  na¬ 
tional  defence,  measures  for  the 
preservation  of  internal  order  and 
peace,  and  measures  of  political 
economy,  including  good  morals. 
It  appeared  dubious,  under  which 
of  all  these  heads'  it  might  be  most 
proper  to  class  a  motion  made  on  the 
twenty-second  of  March,  by  the 
duke  of  Bedford, to  address  the  king 
for  the  removal  of  his  present  minis¬ 
ters.  It  wih  no  doubt  be  thought, 
by  those  who  supported  or  favoured 
the  motion, that  it  had  a  pretty  close 
reference  to  them  ail,  It  was  as 
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follows  :  “  That  cm  humble  address 
be  presented  to  his  majesty,  most 
humbly  to  represent,  that,  from  the 
commencement  of  the  war  to  the 
present  moment,  his  majesty’s 
ministers  have  had  all  the  advan¬ 
tages  which  could  be  derived  from 
the  entire  confidence  and  support  of 
parliament  ;  that  this  confidence 
and  support  have  given  them  the 
unlimited  command  and  disposal  of 
the  power  and  revenue  of  these 
kingdoms  ;  that,  with  means  pro¬ 
fusely  furnished  to  obtain  success, 
the  councils  which  have  had  the  di¬ 
rection  of  this  power,  and  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  these  resources,  have 
been  attended  with  no  effect  but  to 
exalt  France  to  her  present  formi¬ 
dable  greatness,  and  in  the  same 
proportion  to  impair  the  relative 
situation  of  Great  Britain,  to  ex¬ 
pose  her,  with  reduced  strength  and 
diminished  resources,  to  all  those 
dangers  which  it  was  alleged  could 
be  averted  only  by  an  early  and  suc¬ 
cessful  combination  to  resist  the 
principles,  as  well  as  the  power,  of 
the  French  government  :  and  after 
an  unavailing  expence  of  blood  and 
treasure,  to  compel  his  majesty’s 
ministers  to  open  a  negociation  for 
peace,  by  a  total  dereliction  of  all 
the  principles  on  which  the  war 
was  said  to  be  unavoidable,  and  by 
submitting  to  abandon  those  safe¬ 
guards  and  defences,  which,  in  the 
early  period  of  hostilities,  were  in¬ 
sisted  on  as  absolutely  indispensable 
to  the  security  of  these  kingdoms. 

“  That,  without  looking  back  to 
the  causes  of  the  war,  or  inquiring 
whether  it  might,  or  might  not* 
have  been  avoided,  and  reserving 
for  another  moment  all  consideration 
of  the  charges  which  may  hereafter 
be  brought  against  those  persons, 
who  originally  advised  his  majesty 

not 
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not  to  acknowledge  the  republic  of 
France,  nor  to  listen  to  any  terms  of 
accommodation,  we  think  it  onr 
duty  humbly  to  lay  before  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  situation  in  which  we  are 
now  placed. 

“We  are  awed  by  the  result  of 
the  war  itself,  and  astonished  at  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  it  by  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers,  who,  with  all  the 
means  of  vigorous  attack,  have  redu¬ 
ced  us  to  a  state  of  precarious  defence, 
yet  still  have  the  confidence  to  assert, 
that  in  the  same  councils,  which  have 
proved  so  incompetent  in  prosperity 
to  direct  with  advantage  the  affairs 
of  the  nation,  the  best  rpeans  are  to 
be  found  of  relief  and  security  in 
our  present  difficulty  and  distress, 
and  that  we  are  still  to  look  to  them 
alone  for  the  attainment  of  a  safe 
and  honourable  peace. 

“That  this  h  ouse,  and  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  it,  is  ready  to  provide  for  a 
vigorous  defence  of  the  country, 
and  will  not  shrink  from  any  per¬ 
sonal  difficulty  or  danger  that  may 
attend  the  performance  of  this  duty ; 
that  whatever  differences  may  exist, 
with  regard  to  the  principles  and 
policy  of  our  internal  government, 
we  are  determined  and  unanimous 
in  our  resolution  to  resist  all  foreign 
interference.  But,  instructed  as 
we  are  by  a  long  series  of  events, 
and  corrected  by  experience,  we 
are  bound  by  our  duty,  and  com¬ 
pelled  by  necessity,  to  submit  to  his 
majesty  our  humble  opinion,  that 
the  situation  of  the  country  is  too 
critical,  and  the  dangers  that  sur¬ 
round  it  are  too  serious,  to  admit  of 
any  farther  trial  of  the  same  councils 
which  have  constantly  failed,  or  of 
the  same  persons  for  whose  con¬ 
tinuance  in  office,  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  and  unanswerable  charges 
which  have  been,  brought  against 


them,  even  themselves  have  nothing 
to  plead  but  a  feeble  unavailing 
rectitude  of  intention  constantly 
overpowered  by  the  superior  policy 
and  vigour  of  the  enemy,  or  a  pre¬ 
tended  apprehension,  equally  false 
and  malignant,  of  the  designs  and 
principles  of  those  whom  his  ma¬ 
jesty  might  appoint  to  succeed  them 
in  the  administration  of  public  af¬ 
fairs — as  if  in  the  present  cabinet 
,  were  to  be  found  the  only  efficient 
persons  whose  loyalty  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  the  constitution  were  free 
from  all  suspicion  and  doubt. 

“That,  lamenting  as  we  do,  the 
failure  of'  the  late  negotiations  for 
peace,  we  beseech  his  majesty  seri¬ 
ously  to  reflect,  whether,  when  con¬ 
ducted  by  his  present  ministers, 
there  could  be  any  reasonable  hope 
of  their  success.  Vi e  have  not  for¬ 
gotten  their  haughty  and  super¬ 
cilious  rejection  of  all  offers  of  ac¬ 
commodation  previous  to  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  hostilities  ■,  and  we 
too  well  remember  the  terms  of  in¬ 
veterate  and  irreconcilable  enmity 
on  which  the  contest  was  placed  at 
the  outset,  and  on  which  it  has  ever 
since  been  conducted,  to  hope  for 
any  conciliatory  disposition  between 
the  enemy  and  the  original  advisers 
of  the  war.  We  cannot  be  surprised 
that  any  overture  which  may  now 
be  made  by  his  majesty’s  ministers, 
after  having  wilfully  neglected  or 
insolently  refused  every  favourable 
opportunity  of  negotiation,  should 
be  received  as  an  acknowledgment 
ot  weakness anddistress,  rather  than 
as  a  proof  of  a  sincere  disposition  to 
peace. 

“  Farther,  to  representto  his  m3* 
jesty,  that  the  situation  of  the  coun¬ 
try  is  in  all  respects  pregnant  with 
dangers  unknown  at  any  former  pe¬ 
riod;  our  domestic  distress  is  great* 

and 
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and  is  hourly  increasing;  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  our  free  constitution  have 
been  violated,  and  some  of  the  most 
essential  securities  of  our  liberties 
destroyed  5  the  connection  with  our 
sister  kingdom  is  threatened  with 
dissolution,  and  all  the  foundations 
of  our  importance  and  po  wer  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  rendered  precarious  and 
uncertain.  To  extricate  us  from 
such  difficulties  requires  much  for¬ 
titude  and  wisdom ;  for  these  quali¬ 
ties  we  cannot  look  to  Iris  majesty’s 
present  advisers  5  under  them  we 
cannot  hope  for  a  successful  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war,  still  less  for  the 
conclusion  of  a  secure  and  equitable 
peace. 

“We  therefore  submit  this  our 
humble  representation  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  trusting  that  his  majesty  will 
see,  as  we  do,  the  urgent  and  in¬ 
dispensable  necessity  of  employing 


other  persons,  and  of  adopting  ©the? 
councils.” 

This  copious  motion  was  follow® 
ed  by  a  proportionally  long  debate, 
in  which,  the  points  contained  in  it 
having  been  so  often  discussed,  there 
was  a  greater  display  of  genius  and 
eloquence  on  both  sides  of  the  house, 
than  of  new  argument.  On  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  house,  which  took 
place  at  a  very  late  hour,  the  duke’s 
motion  was  rejected  by  88  lords  a- 
gainst  25.  Against  this  rejection  a  \ 
protest  was  entered  on  the  journals 
of  the  house,  by  the  dukes  of  Bed¬ 
ford  and  Norfolk,  theearlsof  Derby 
and  Thanet,  and  the  lords  Holland 
and  Ponsonby  (the  earl  of  Besbo- 
rough). 

His  majesty,  on  the  twenty-ninth 
of  June,  after  a  gracious  speech 
from  the  throne,  to  both  houses, 
prorogued  the  parliament. 
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CHAP.  XV. 


The  Influence  of  European  Politics  and  Wars  on  the  United  States  of  A  ortt? 
America. —  Violent  Decrees  of  the  French  Republic  respecting  the  Ameri¬ 
cans. —  Controversy  on  the  Subject  of  these  between  the  Parties  concerned 
The  American  Minister  at  Paris  refused  a  Public  Audience ,  and  dismissed. 
Ministers  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  sent  from  the  United  States 
of  America ,  for  negociating  a  Treaty  of  Peace,  Amity ,  and  Commerce , 
with  France.— -Attempts  towards  Negociation. —  Curious  Proofs  of  the 
Corruption  and  Venality  of  the  French  Government . — Patriotism  and  manly 
Firmness  and  good  Sense  of  the  American  Missionaries .  Result  of  the 
American  Embassy. —Its  Effects  on  the  Councils  of  the  United  States.— 
Who  make  vigorous  Preparations  for  defensive  W ary  by  Sea  arid  Land . 
— Indifference  of  the  French  Nation  to  the  Accusations  or  Reports  of  the 
Conduct  of  the  Directory ,  particularly  of  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Rela¬ 
tions  in  France . — General  Corruption  and  Venality  of  the  French  Nation* 

, — St.  Domingo . — The  Evacuation  of  that  Island,  by  both  the  French  and 
English. — Reduction ,  by  the  English,  of  the  Island  of  Minorca. — And 
that  of  Gaza. — Character  and  Conduct  of  the  Negro  Chief,  Tons  saint 
Louverture. — Hint  to  the  European  Settlers  in  the  We  si- India  Islands* 


WHILE  so  many  states  and 
kingdoms,  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  lay  crouching  at  the  feet 
of  the  French  republic,  the  United 
States  of  North  America  separated 
from  this,  like  Great  Britain,  by  the 
Ocean,  which  seemed,  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  extended  contest,  the  only 
friend  and  guardian  of  the  human 
race,  despising  equally  its  intrigues, 
menaces,  and  aggressions,  firmly 
maintained  the  independency  of  their 
nation.  It  was  a  pleasing  and  con¬ 
solatory  spectacle  to  the  world,  to 
contemplate  America,  from  which 
the  revolution  rebounded  on  France, 
checking  the  return  of  its  over-bear¬ 
ing  tide,  standing  up  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  property,  and' asserting  the 
rights  of  men  and  of  nations, 

Voc.  XL. 


The  French,  through  whose  aid 
the  Americans  had  effected  their  po¬ 
litical  separation  from  England,  af¬ 
fected  to  regard  them  as  their  chil¬ 
dren,  (an  expression  often  in  their 
mouths)  connected  with  them,  not 
so  much  by  the  formal  treaty  of 
1778,  as  by  tiesof  gratitude,  and  mu¬ 
tual  endearments  as  well  as  interests. 
North-America,  accordingly,  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  rulers  of  France,  a 
theatre  singularly  adapted  for  the 
exercise  of  their  influence  and  in¬ 
trigues.  It  appeared,  evidently,  to 
the  sound  and  sagacious  part  of 
the  United  States,  that  their  new 
self-denominated  parents  designed 
to  take  them  entirely  under  their 
own  management  and  direction. 
But  their  intrigues,,  apd  the  in- 
(Til  *  science 
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solence  of  their  agents,  seemed  only 
to  arouze  the  jealousy  and  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  states,  and  to  heighten 
and  confirm  a  returning  disposi¬ 
tion  towards  a  close  connection 
with  Britain  ;  with  which,  as  we 
have  seen  in  1796,  they  formed  a 
commercial  treaty,  on  principles 
mutually  advantageous  to  both,  and 
in  some  respects  more  particularly 
so  to  the  latter  party.  At  this 
treaty,  the  French  were  highly  of¬ 
fended,  and  loudly  complained  of  an 
infraction  on  the  part  of  the  Ame¬ 
ricans,  of  the  treaty  of  1778,  and 
their  refirning  and  growing  confi¬ 
dence  and  intimacy  with  England. 
While  they  violated  equally  conven¬ 
tional  law,  and  that  of  moral  obliga¬ 
tion,  they  had  broken  through,  they 
said,  those  ties,  and  dissolved  those 
connections  that  would  have  secu¬ 
red  their  honour  and  independence 
as  a  nation. 

On  the  third  of  July,  1796,  the 
Frei  ich  government  passed  a  decree, 
directing  her  privateers  and  ships 
of  war,  to  treat  the  vessels  of  neutral 
nations  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  those  nations  suffered  them¬ 
selves  to  be  treated  by  the  English. 
This  decree  was  notified  to  the 
Ame  ricans,  by  the  French  minister  at 
Philadelphia,  on  the  twenty-seventh 
of  October,  in  the  same  year.  In 
consequence  of  this  decree,  nume¬ 
rous  captures  of  American  vessels 
were  made  by  the  cruizers  of  the 
French,  republic,  and  of  some  by 
those  of  Spain.  A  farther  decree, 
on  the  subject  of  maritime  affairs, 
was  issued  in  January,  1798,  “That 
all  snips,  having  for  their  cargoes, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  any  English 


merchandize,  should  be  held  lawful 
prizes,  whoever  might  be  the  pro- 
prieto  of  that  merchandize  ;  which 
should  be  held  contraband  from  the 
single  circumstance  of  its  coming 
from  England,  or  any  of  its  foreign 
settlements.’’  It  was  also  enacted, 
that  the  harbours  of  France  should 
be  shut  against  all  ships,  except  m 
cases  ©f  distress,  that  had  so  much 
as  touched  at  any  English  port; 
and,  to  complete  the  climax  of  bar¬ 
barity,  that  neutral  sailors,  found  on 
board  English  vessels,  should  be  put 
to  death.  The  execution  of  this 
last  decree  was  prevented  by  a  de¬ 
claration  on  the  part  of  Britain, 
threatening  retaliation,  as  had  also 
been  threatened  on  the  issuing  of 
the  order  to  grant  no  quarter  to 
English  or  Hanoverians.  *  These 
laws  were  an  attack  on  the  indepen¬ 
dency  and  rights  of  all  nations,  but 
particularly  those  of  America,  con¬ 
nected  so  closely,  by  commercial  in¬ 
tercourse,  both  with  Britain  and  her 
colonies.  A  dispute  arose  on  this 
subject,  which  was  agitated  in  con¬ 
ferences,  written  statements,  and 
publications  of  the  press.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  complaint  of  the  French, 
against  the  Americans,  was,  that 
while  they  had  made  no  advances  to¬ 
wards  a  commercial  treaty  with 
France,  and  even  treated  the  advan¬ 
ces  of  France  on  that  su  >ject,atbest, 
with  great  coolness,  they  had  formed 
a  treaty  with  England,  whereby,  in 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  1778, they 
had  agreed  to  supply  the  French 
West- India  isla  ds  with  provisions 
and  other  articles,' they  had  d(  parted 
fiom  the  modern  rule  ot -contraband, 
made  free  by  modern  treaties ;  and 


In  justice  to  the  French  army,  it  has  already  been  observed,  that  even  before  the 
declaration  ‘  f  dike  ot  \ork,  in  consequence  ot  that  inhuman  order,  it  had  been 
abominated,  both  by  officers  and  soldiers. 

also 
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also  made  an  arrangement,  by  which, 
though  it  professes  not  to  have  sa¬ 
crificed  the  right,  it  has  actually  and 
avowedly  sanctioned  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  England,  in  seizing 
provisions  at  pleasure,  as  contraband 
of  war;  and  have  likewise  yielded 
the  principle  so  important  to  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  free  ships  shall  make  free 
goods.  To  this,  the  Americans 
replied,  that  if  America  had  made 
important  cessions  to  England,  still 
France  had  no  right  to  complain  ; 
as,  by  the  treaty  of  1778;  it  is  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated,  l<  That  neither  of 
the  parties  shall  grant  any  particu¬ 
lar  favours  to  other  nations,  in  re¬ 
spect  to  commerce  or  navigation, 
which  shall  not  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other  party,  who 
shall  enjoy  the  same  favour  freely, 
if  the  concession  is  freely  made,  or 
on  allowing  the  same  compensation, 
if  the  concession  was  conditional.” 
The  F  bench  decree  of  1796,  they 
said,  proceeded  on  the  principle, 
equally  unjust  and  absurd,  that  if 
neutral  states  receive  an  injury  from 
one  party,  which  they  are  unable  to 
repel,  the  other  acquires  a  right  to 
do  it  likewise.  As  the  treaty  re¬ 
spected  the  United  States,  it  went 
much  farther,  and  avowed  another 
principle  no  less  repugnant  to  every 
idea  of  justice  and  good  faith. 
Britain  possessed,  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions,  a  right  to  take  the  goods  of 
her  enemies  found  on  board  Ameri¬ 
can  ships.  This  right,  it  was  far¬ 
ther  urged,  France  relinquished  ex¬ 
pressly  by  her  treaty  with  the  United 
States  :  but  because  Britain  con¬ 
tinued  to  exercise  it,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  endeavours  of  the  States  to 
obtain  her  relinquishment  of  it, 
France  declared  by  this  decree,  that 
she  would  exercise  it  also,  in  ex¬ 
press  violation  of  the  treaty  .  The 


reason  assigned  for  this  conduct  by 
her  minister  was,  “  That,  since 
Britain  continued  to  exercise  this 
right,  France  could  only  find  a  real 
disadvantage  in  the  articles  of  her 
treaty  with  the  Americans,  whereby 
she  had  resigned  it  thus  ex¬ 
pressly  avowing  the  principle,  that 
France  had  a  right  to  refuse  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  solemn  engagement, 
whenever  she  might  think  its  opera¬ 
tions  disadvantageous  to  herself. 

The  American  government,  sin¬ 
cerely  desirous  of  peace  and  com¬ 
merce  with  all  the  world,  sent  an 
envoy  to  Paris  in  the  room  of  Mr. 
Munro,  who,  leaning  more,  as  was 
thought,  to  the  principles  and  views 
of  the  French  than  to  the  true  in¬ 
terests  of  the  American  republic, 
was  recalled,  for  the  purpose  of  an 
amicable  accommodation  of  all  dif¬ 
ferences.  That  envoy,  Air.  Pinck¬ 
ney,  was  neither  able  to  obtain  an 
audience,  nor  suffered  to  remain  in 
Paris.  Notwithstanding  this  re¬ 
pulse,  the  president  of  the  American 
congress,  Mr.  J.  Adams,  anxious  still 
to  settle  matters  with  France,  by 
amicable  negotiation,  sent  envoys 
extraordinary,  and  ministers  pleni¬ 
potentiary  to  Paris,  whither  they  ar¬ 
rived  in  the  bepdnuinfr  of  October, 
and  communicated,  by  a  letter  to 
Talleyrand,  now  minister  for  foreign 
affairs,  the  object  of  their  mission; 
which  was,  “  To  restore  that  har¬ 
mony  and  good  understanding,  and 
that  commercial  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course,  which,  from  the  common 
cement  of  their  political  connection, 
until  lately,  had  so  happily  sub¬ 
sisted.”  They  received  cards  of 
hospitality,  and  were  permitted  to 
remain  in  Paris,  but  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  an  audience  from  the  directory. 
They  obtained,  however,  a  secret 
audience  from  Talleyrand  and  his' 
[R.  2]  ‘  agent  sy 
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agents,  and  clandestine  communica¬ 
tions  ensued  of  as  important  and  a 
more  curious  nature  than  any  pub¬ 
lic  and  official  negotiation.  It 
quickly  appeared,  that  the  object, 
which  the  directory  had  in  view,  in 
refusing  to  receive  Mr.  Pinckney  in 
a  public,  and  permitting  the  late  en¬ 
voys  to  remain  in  a  private  capacity, 
was  no  other  than  to  lay  the  United 
States  under  a  contribution,  not 
only  of  a  large  sum  to  the  French 
republic,  under  the  name  of  a  loan, 
but  also  of  a  sum,  as  the  agents  of 
Talleyrand  termed  it,  for  the  pocket 
of  the  directory.  The  public  loan 
required  would  amount  to  one  mil¬ 
lion  three  hundred  and  thirty-three 
pounds  sterling,  six  shillings  and 
eight  pence  ;  for  which  the  French 
government  would  give  sixteen 
millions  of  Dutch  rescriptions  at 
par,  which  the  Dutch,  after  the 
peace,  would  certainly  repay,  with 
an  interest  of  5  per  cent.  The 
sum  demanded  for  the  pocket  of  the 
directory  was  50,000/.  sterling. 
This  proposal  did  not  come  directly 
from  Taileyrand.  Flis  emissaries, 
one  of  whom  was  a  lady,  gave  the 
envoys  to  understand,  that  these 
were  the  terms  on  which,  and  on 
which  alone,  they  might  obtain  both 
an  audience,  and  the  object  of  it. 
But  they  let  them  know,  at  the  same 
time, that  the  first  proposition  ofthem 
must  come  from  the  missionaries 
themselves.  It  would  be  necessary 
to  use  great  delicacy  and  manage¬ 
ment  to  soothe  the  minds  of  the 
directory,  irritated  by  certain  ex¬ 
pressions,  in  a  speech  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  congress, 
reflecting  on  the  conduct  of  the  di¬ 
rectory,  and  not  to  offend  their  re¬ 
publican  pride.  Talleyrand,  him¬ 
self,  in  one  of  the  various  interviews 
that  were  held  between  him  and  the 


American  envoys,  acknowledged 
the  accuracy  of  what  had  been  stated 
to  them  by  his  confidential  friend, 
and  that  whatever  he  said  might  al¬ 
ways  be  relied  onj  but  that  he 
would  reduce  his  propositions  to 
writing  j  which  he  accordingly  did, 
and  after  shewing  them  to  Mr. 
Gerry,  one  of  the  commissioners,  and 
supposed  to  be  more  favourably  in¬ 
clined  than  the  other  two,  general 
Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall,  to  a 
connection  with  France,  burnt  the 
paper  :  the  substance  of  which  was 
as  follows; 

That  the  envoys  should  ccme  for¬ 
ward,  and  generally  say,  ‘f  France 
has  be^  serviceable  to  the  United 
States,  and  now  they  wish  to  be 
serviceable  to  France.  Understand¬ 
ing  that  the  French  republic  has 
sixteen  millions  of  Dutch  rescrip- 
tions  to  sell,  the  United  States  will 
purchase  them  at  par,  and  will  give 
her  farther  assistance  when  in  their 
power.  The  first  arrangement 
being  made,  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  will  take  measures  for 
reimbursing  the  equitable  demands 
of  America,  arising  from  prizes, 
and  to  give  free  navigation  to  their 
ships  in  future.’7  The  reasona¬ 
bleness  and  utility  of  these  terms 
were  urged,  in  various  conversa¬ 
tions,  both  by  the  clandestine  agents, 
and  by  Talleyrand  himself,  with 
much  eagerness  and  importunity. 
One  of  the  emissaries  said  plainly, 
“  Gentlemen,  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you,  that  the  essential  part  of 
the  treaty  (proposed,  to  he  renewed 
between  France  and  America)  is 
money :  II  faut  de  Vargent :  il 
fciut  leaucoup  de  l' argent."  “  You 
must  pay  money:  you  must  pay  a 
great  deal  of  money.’7  In  another 
conversation,  another  of  Talley¬ 
rand’s  agents  said,  “  Gentlemen, 

you 
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you  do  not  speak  to  the  point— It 
is  money,  it  is  expected  that  yon 
will  offer  money.’’  The  envoys  said, 
they  had  spoken  to  that  point  very 
explicitly :  they  had  given  an  an¬ 
swer,  No,  said  he,  you  have  not. 
Whatis  your  answer  ?  It  is  no!  no! 
not  a  sixpence.  He  again  called 
their  attention  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  their  country,  and  asked 
if  it  would  not  be  prudent,  though 
thev  might  not  make  a  loan  to  the 
nation,  to  interest  an  influential 
friend  in  their  favour.  They  ought 
to  consider  what  men  they  had  to 
treat  with.  They  disregarded  the 
i  ustice  of  the  American  claims,  and 
all  the  reasoning  by  which  they 
might  be  supported.  They  disre¬ 
garded  their  own  colonies,  and  con¬ 
sidered  themselves,  with  regard  to 
the  United  States,  as  perfectly  in¬ 
vulnerable.  An  interest  among 
them  was  to  be  acquired  to  nly  by  mo¬ 
ney.  He  proceeded  to  press  this  mat¬ 
ter  with  vast  perseverance.  He  told 
them  that  they  had  paid  money  to 
obtain  peace  with  the  Algerines, 
and  the  Indians.  He  stated  that 
Hamburgh  and  other  states  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  were  obliged  to  buy  a  peace: 
and  that  it  would  be  equally  for  their 
interest  to  do  so.  He  asked,  if  the 
American  government  did  not  know 
that  nothing  was  to  be  obtained  at 
Pans  without  money.  The  mission¬ 
aries  replied,  that  their  government 
had  not  even  suspected  such  a  state 
of  things.  He  appeared  surprized, 
and  said,  there  was  not  an  American 
in  Paris,  who  could  not  have  given 
that  information.  There  was  infi¬ 
nite  danger  in  a  breach  with  France, 
whose  power  nothing  could  resist. 
The  envoys,  with  great  dignity,  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  them  to  deny  the  power,  or  the 
Solicitude  they  felt  to  avoid  a  contest 
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with  the  republic.  One  object  only 
was  dearer  to  them  than  the  friend* 
ship  of  France,  namely,  their  na¬ 
tional  independence.  America,  they 
observed,  had  taken  a  neutral  sta¬ 
tion.  To  lend  a  sum  money  to  a 
belligerent  power,  abounding  in 
every  thing  requisite  for  war  but 
money,  would  be  to  relinquish  their 
neutrality,  and  take  part  in  the  war. 
To  lend  that  money,  under  the  lash 
and  coercion  of  France,  would  be 
to  relinquish  the  government  of 
themselves,  and  to  submit  to  a  fo¬ 
reign  government  imposed  by  force. 
That  they  would  make,  at  least,  one 
manly  struggle  before  they  thus  sur¬ 
rendered  their  national  indepea- 
dence.  That  their  case  was  different 
from  that  ot  some  of  the  minor  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe.  These  were  un¬ 
able  to  maintain  their  independ¬ 
ence,  and  did  not  expect  to  do  so. 
America  was  a  great,  and,  so  far 
as  concerned  self-defence,  a  power¬ 
ful  nation.  She  was  able  to  main¬ 
tain  her  independence,  and  must  de¬ 
serve  to  lose  it,  if  she  permitted  it 
to  be  wrested  from  her.”  The  public 
and  private  advance  of  money  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  pressed  by  the  clan¬ 
destine  agents  of  Talleyrand,  and 
repressed  in  various  forms.  The 
commissioners  frankly  stated,  that 
as  to  a  loan,  they  had  no  powers 
whatever  to  make  one.  One  of  the 
emissaries  stated,  that  if  they  would 
pay,  Inj  way  of  fees ,  just  as  they 
would  to  any  lawyer  or  advocate  who 
should  plead  their  cause ,  the  sum  of 
money  demanded,  for  private  use, 
they  would  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  Paris,  as  they  now  were,  where 
they  should  be  received  by  Mr.  Tal¬ 
leyrand,  until  one  of  their  number 
could  go  to  America  and  consult 
their  government  on  the  subject  of 
the  loan.  Talleyrand  himself,  in  a 

conversation 
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conversation  with  the  envoys,  on 
the  object  of'  their  mission,  said, 
(<  If  indeed  a  loan  was  positively 
forbidden,  the  envoys  might  consi¬ 
der  themselves  as  incapable  of 
making  one:  but  if,  as  he  supposed 
to  be  the  case,  their  instructions 
were  only  silent,  it  must  be  referred 
to  them  to  act  in  a  case  not  provided 
for,  according  to  the  best  of  their 
judgement,  for  the  public  good. 
That,  in  almost  all  the  treaties  made 
during  the  revolution,  the  negocia- 
tors  had  exceeded  their  powers,  al¬ 
though  the  government  appointing 
them  was  at  no  great  distance.’1 
But,  for  a  detailed  account  of  this 
curious  clandestine  negeciation,  or 
rather  attempt  at  negociatidn,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  American 
papers,  in  the  Appendix*  The  en¬ 
voys  continued  firmly  of  opinion, 
that  they  would  not,  under  any 
form,  make  a  loan  that  could  be 
used  during  the  war  :  they  could 
not  say  what  their  government 
would  do,  if  on  the  spot :  but  were 
perfectly  clear,  that  without  ad¬ 
ditional  orders,  they  could  not  do 
what  France  requested.  The  result 
was  that  two  of  the  commissioners, 
general  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Marshall, 
received  their  conge,  and  set  out  on 
their  return  to  America  in  order  to 
receive  the  inst  ructions  of  their  go- 

o . 

vernment.  Mr.  Gerry,  mean¬ 
while,  was  permitted  to  remain  at 
Paris ;  and  his  correspondence  with, 
citizen  Talleyrand  and  his  confiden¬ 
tial  friends  continued. 

The  report  made  by  the  returned 
missionaries,  to  the  American  go¬ 
vernment,  excited  theutmost  indig- 
nation.  The  most  solemn  protests 
were  taken,  and  declarations  made, 
in  favour  and  support,  of  the  right 
of  properly,  and  the  rights  and  inde¬ 


pendency  of  the  A  merican  and  other 
neutral  nations. 

The  continued  aggressions  of  the 
French  had  already,  for  some  time, 
rouzed  and  determined  the  United 
States  to  put  themselves  into  a  con¬ 
dition  for  defending  themselves 
against  attacks  and  repelling  insults. 
But,  at  thesame time,  great  modera¬ 
tion  had  hitherto  been  shewn  by 
’  congress:  who,  notwithstanding  the 
depredations  committed  on  their 
trade,  by,  the  French,  authorized 
their  ships,  for  the  present,  to  seize 
and  bring  in  for  condemnation 
armed  vessels  only.  But, -after  the 
return  of  the  commissioners,  liberty 
was  granted  by  congress  to  fit  out 
privateers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reprisals,  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  were  taken,  not  only  for 
equipping  as  many  vessels  of  war  as 
possible  for  the  present,  but  for  the 
gradual  formation  and  establishment 
of  such  a  marine  as  might  com¬ 
mand  universal  respect  to  the  Ame¬ 
rican  flag  in  future,  and  no  very 
distant  times.  The  military  esta¬ 
blishment  was  also  increased,  and 
the  command  of  the  army  offered 
to,  and  accepted  by,  general  Wash¬ 
ington. 

1  he  publication  of  the  correspond¬ 
ence  between  citizen  the  late  bishop 
Talleyrand,  and  the  American 
ministers  of  peace,  made  a  lively 
and  deep  impression  on  all  the 
nations  of  Europe,  Not  all 
their  actual  depredations  in  Ger¬ 
many,  the  Netherlands,  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Italy  :  no,,  not 
their  plunder  of  the  papal  territo¬ 
ries,  afforded  to  the  minds  of  men  so 
convincing  a  proof,  that  the  French 
republic  was  governed  not  more 
by  a  thirst  of  universal  dominion, 
than  by  a  rage  for  plunder,  as  even 
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an  attempt  to  subject  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  tribute,  so  well  authenti¬ 
cated. 

Had  the  French  nation  possessed 
the  purity  and  simplicitly  of  genuine 
republican  manners,  there  is  -no  na¬ 
tion  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  where 
the  publication  of  the  clandestineand 
artful  manoeuvres  of  citizen  Talley- 
rand  would  have  occasioned  so 
much  surprize  and  indignation  as  in 
France.  The  general  indifference 
with  which  so  public  and  heavy  an 
accusation,  against  the  minister  for 
foreign  relations,  was  regarded  by 
the  French,  proved  that  the  univer¬ 
sal  corruption,  which  prevailed  un¬ 
der  the  last  stages  of  the  monarchy, 
in  which  nothing  was  indeed  done 
without  money-,  was  not  lessened  by 
the  revolution  of  government.  The 
parti zans  of  the  new  rulers  of 
France,  both  in  that  and  other 
countries,  affected  to  suspend  their 
judgment  of  the  matter,  until  farther 
accusations,  which  were  soon  to 
take  place,  should  bring  forth  the 
defence  of  the  ci-devant  bishop, 
against  the  Americans,  with  other 
charges.  His  defence,  at  last, 
made  its  appearance.  And  what 
was  it  ?  No  other  than  a  general 
assertion,  attempted  to  be  main¬ 
tained  by  pitiful  quirks  and  subter¬ 
fuges,  that  the  American  charges, 
or  rather  reports,  were  “  a  deplora¬ 
ble  monument  of  credulity  and  con¬ 
tradictions.”  He  asserted  that  there 
was  no  intimacy  between  the  fe¬ 
male  emissary,  mentioned  above, 
and  who  will  be  found  to  make  an 
important  figure  in  the  transactions 
in  question,  and  himself:  butthat  on 
the  other  hand,  an  intimacy  subsisted 
between  her  and  general  Pinckney. 
■  But  the  grand  stroke  on  which  he 
rested  his  vindication,  and  which, 
perhaps,  was  not  altogether  with¬ 


out  its  influence  among  some  of  the 
most  hot-brained  among  hisi  coun¬ 
trymen,  was  an  address  to  the 
passion,  which  was  predominant 
among  the  greater  part  of  the 
French  nation,  namely,  a  jealousy  of 
crowned  heads,  and  an  unalterable 
design  on  their  parts  to  restore  the 
monarchy.  The  credulity  of  the 
English,  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
and  James  II.  in  listening  to  every 
idle  rumourof  a  popish  plot,  proves 
how  easily  men  believe  what  they 
fear  as  well  as  what  they  hope. 
It  was  to  this  principle  that  Talley¬ 
rand  appealed  when  he  boldly  af¬ 
firmed,  that  the  statements  of  the 
American  envoys,  were  “  a  provoca¬ 
tion  evidently  suggested  by  the 
English  government. ” 

It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  Ame¬ 
ricans  were  jealous  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  French  principles  and 
influence  into  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  From  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  revolt  in  St.  Do¬ 
mingo,  emigrations  had  taken  place 
from  all  parts  of  that  island.  Many 
had  fled  from  scenes  of  horror,  and 
from  utter  ruin,  to  the  neighbouring 
islands,  particularly  to  Jamaica, 
and  about  ten  thousand,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  had  taken  refusrein  America. 

In  our  la:t  volume  we  deduced 
the  affairs  of  the  West-India  islands, 
particularly  of  St.  Domingo,  the 
chief,  and  what  was  to  the  other 
islands  a  kind  of  continent,  to  June, 
1797*  Similar  scenes  to  those  of 
which  some  account  has  already 
been  given,  and  for  a  full,  animated, 
and  interesting  narrative  of  which 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Mr.  Ed¬ 
wards’s  History  of  St.  Domingo, 
were  continued  for  a  year  beyond 
that  period.  Alternate  defeats  and 
triumphs  terminated,  on  the  whole, 
to  the  advantage  of  the  natives ; 

who* 
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who,  besides  the  immense  and  al¬ 
most  incalculable  superiority  of 
their  numbers,  were  aided  by  the 
powerful  alliance  of  climate;  the 
possession,  and  a  thorough  know- 
led  ge  of  the  country;  and  by  gra¬ 
dual  experience  in  arms.  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  British  soldiers  were  unable 
to  do  more  than  to  exhibit  many 
and  brilliant  examples  of  discipline 
and  bravery.  For,  in  these,  too, 
the  mulattoes  and  negroes  made  a 
rapid  progress,  and  soon  learned  to 
baffle  European  tactics,  and  to  defy 
all  the  wealth  and  other  resources 
of  civilized  nations. 

The  final  result,  in  1798,  was 
the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
island  by  the  British  troops,  and 
such  of  the  French  colonists  as 
chose  to  follow  the  fortune  of  his 
majesty’s  arms.  The  evacuation 
took  place  in  the  month  of  May, 
on  terms  agreed  on  between  the 
honourable  brigadier-general  Mait¬ 
land,  and  general  Toussaint  Louver- 
lure,  commanding  the  French  army, 
the  principle  of  which  was,  that 
all  the  works,  in'  possession  of  the 
English,  should  be  left  in  a  state 
of  perfect  order,  on  condition  that 
general  Toussaint  would  engage,  in 
the  most  solemn  and  positive  man¬ 
ner,  to  guarantee  the  lives  and 
properties  of  all  the  inhabitants 
who  might  choose  to  remain.  To 
this,  Toussaint  agreed :  and,  it  is 
said,  he  has  kept  the  convention 
with  strict  fidelity. 

About  the  same  time  a  black 
regiment,  the  Guadaloupe  rangers, 
sailed  from  St.  Lucia,  for  the  relief 
of  St.  Domingo;  but,  being  in¬ 
formed  of  the  event,  at  sea,  it  bore 
^way  for  Jamaica. 

About  the  same  time,  too,  gene¬ 
ral  Knox  and  suite  arrived  at  Mar¬ 
tinique,  bound,  likewise,  for  the 
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relief  of  St.  Domingo.  If  these 
events  had  taken  place  before  the 
evacuation,  it  is  likely  some  mea¬ 
sures  would  have  been  concerted 
for  concentring  our  force  and  re¬ 
taining  some  places  which  could 
have  commanded  the  navigation  to 
and  from  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
and  not  have  left  it  open  to  such 
depredations.  Perhaps,  too,  ad¬ 
vantage  might  have  been  taken 
of  a  rupture  which  had  by  this 
time  taken  place  between  Tous¬ 
saint  and  Rigaud.  General  Knox’s 
suite  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
with  the  character  of  the  natives 
of  St.  Domingo.  It  maybe  men¬ 
tioned  here,  that,  as  St.  Domingo 
was  evacuated  by  the  English,  with¬ 
out  any  farther  efforts  to  retain  their 
conquests  there,  so  the  island  of 
Minorca  was  given  up  to  a  British 
force,  under  the  commandof  the  hon . 
general  Charles  Stuart,  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  without  the  loss  on  his  part  of 
a  single  man.  The  island  of  Goza 
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also,  near  Malta*  in  the  same  month, 
surrendered,  by  capitulation,  to  a 
detachment  of  the  British  squadron , 
under  the  command  of  rear-ad¬ 
miral  Nelson.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  island  was  also 
evacuated  by  the  French  troops, 
under  the  command  of  Hedouville 
and  Raymond,  who,  on  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  Toussaint  Louverture,  at 
the  head  of  an  immense  army,  to 
cape  Francois,  took  the  advantage 
of  three  French  frigates,  that  lay 
in  the  harbour,  to  return  to  Eu¬ 
rope. 

it  was  at  first  apprehended,  by 
the  inhabitants,  that  Toussaint  in¬ 
tended  to  give  up  the  Cape-town 
to  pillage,  and  the  other  calamities 
incident  to  all  places  in  such  an 
unfortunate  situation :  but  the  ac¬ 
count 
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count  given  by  that  chief,  of  his 
post,  and  the  principles  which  were 
to  direct  his  future  conduct,  soon 
dissipated  their  groundless  fears.- — 
To  courage  and  skill  in  war  he  was 
found  to  unite  virtues  not  less  im¬ 
portant  even  for  the  purposes  oi 
dominion  :  clemency,  and  a  regard 
to  the  right  of  property  and  all  man¬ 
ner  of  justice* 

When  Sainthonax  returned  to 
France,  and  gave  an  account  of 
his  administration  in  St.  Domingo, 
before  the  council  of  five  hundred, 
he  delivered  an  elaborate  oration,  in 
favour  of  the  liberty  of  tire  blacks, 
and  the  great  blesings  flowing  to 
the  island  from  that  event.  He 
pronounced  a  pompous  panegyric 
on  the  national  convention,  whose 
vast  conceptions  had  prepared  the 
triumphs  of  public  freedom,  and 
the  general  emancipation  of  the 
universe.  Alter  recounting  some 
events  in  his  own  administration, 
te  Such  (said  he),  in  a  few  words, 
are  the  happy  effects  of  my  mission. 
The  English  are  repulsed,  and  kept 
m  check,  in  the  places  which  trea¬ 
son  delivered  to  them.  Their  com¬ 
merce  is  intercepted,  or  destroyed. 
The  internal  troubles  and  rebellion 
of  the  colony  are  suppressed.  Cul¬ 
ture  is  encouraged,  commerce  flou¬ 
rishes;  towns,  that  were  burned,  are 
rebuilt;  and  the  minds  of  all  the 
citizens  burn  with  a  love  of  indus¬ 
try,  order,  and  good  government.” 
Sainthonax  was  acquitted,  because 
his  judges  were  of  his  own  party, 
and  had  sent  him  on  the  mission  to 
St.  Domingo,  to  execute  their  own 
order. 

Toussaint  Louverture  is  a  black 
man,  a  native  of  St.  Domingo..  He 
was  born  a  slave.  His  master,  a 
rich  planter,  carried  him  to  France, 
when  young,  where  he  remained 
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for  some  time.  As  he  discovered 
early  a  good  understanding,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  his  education 
than  usual.  He  returned  to  St. 
Domingo,  where  he  still  continued 
a  slave,  till  the  troubles  commenced. 
Amidst  the  events  of  the  revolution, 
Toussaint  discovered  his  talents, 
oil  many  occasions.  At  last  he 
was  chosen,  by  his  brethren,  com¬ 
mander  of  a  black  army,  consist¬ 
ing  of  100,000  men,  a.  cu  'tomed  to 
the  climate,  and,  by  this  time,  not  a 
little  inured  to  war.  To  the  talents 
of  a  general  and  politician  Tous¬ 
saint  joins  more  valuable  qualities, 
moderation,  gratitude,  and  humani- 
ty ;  or  which,  the  following  anec¬ 
dotes  are  proofs. 

Although  he  was  really  absolute 
monarch  of  St.  Domingo,  yet  he 
concluded  the  treaty  with  general 
Mai  tland,not  as  an  independentchief, 
but  in  the  name  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  :  and  although  he  was  under 
no  controul,  or  superior  authority, 
he  desired  to  be  considered  a  citi¬ 
zen  of  France,  and  only  wished  to 
be  recognized  [appointed]  by  .the 
directory,  to  the  command  which 
he  had  already  obtained. 

D  uring  the  disturbances,  his  mas¬ 
ter  retired  to  the  continent  of  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  Toussaint  remitted  to  him, 
as  often  as  possible,  the  produce  of 
his  estates.  As  these  did  not  arrive 
regularly,  his  inastbr  returned  to  $t„ 
Domingo,  and,  at  the  evacuation, 
was  about  to  accompany  general 
Maitland  to  Jamaica,  when  Tous¬ 
saint  sent  for  him,  and  gave  hina 
all  his  property  and  negroes,  and 
shewed  him  the  affection  of  a  child, 
as  he  had  formerly  received  from, 
him  tiie  care  and  atten.tion  of  a  real 
father. 

When  some  of  the  colonists,  who 
had  joined  the  English,  returned, 
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availing  themselves  of  the  late  sti¬ 
pulations  in  their  favour,  Toussaiut 
ordered  them  to  be  thrown  into 
orison.  After  some  days,  he  de¬ 
sired  they  should  be  conducted  into 
a  church,  where  a  considerable 
body  of  his  black  brethren  were 
assembled  on  the  occasion.  He 
r- minted  the  pulpit,  and  began  to 
address  them  in  a  very  pathetic 
and  persuasive  manner.  He  re¬ 
presented,  to  his  brethren,  the  no¬ 
ble  disposition  of  forgiveness,  to 
those  who  repent.  <c  We  ourselves* 
said  he  to  them,  once  were  Spani¬ 
ards,  and  fought  against  the  repub¬ 
lic  :  but  we  were  deceived.  We 
were  born  Frenchmen,  and  now  we 
are  Frenchmen  again.  Ail  these 
men  have,  likewise,  been  deceived. 
They  were  born  Frenchmen  :  du¬ 
ring  a  moment,  they  were  English  : 
but  they  have  returned  among  us, 
and  are  Frenchmen  again  :  let  us 
embrace  them.”  Here  Toussaint 
embraced  them,  and  reconciled 
them  with  his  brethren.  He  re¬ 
stored  their  goods,  and  even  gave 
them  negroes  to  serve  them. 

Tonssaint,  in  the  present  state  of 


affairs,  has  too  much  undertanding 
and  liberality  to  hate  or  persecute 
the  whites ;  for,  he  knows  too  well 
that  the  island  cannot  flourish  with¬ 
out  them;  that  they  are  necessary 
for  its  culture,  its  commerce,  its 
prosperity,  and  good  government. 
For  these  reasons,  his  great  object 
is  to  recal  the  colonists,  and  revive 
agriculture  and  commerce. 

The  revolution,  accomplished  by 
Toussaint  Louverture,  could  not 
have  been  effected  by  a  white  man, 
with  equal  and  even  greater  talents 
and  virtues.  From  the  lowliness 
of  his  extraction  he  derived  an  ad¬ 
vantage  equal  to  any  that  had  ever 
accompanied  or  flowed  from  the  no¬ 
blest  birth  ;  uniting  under  his  stand¬ 
ard  both  the  negroes  and  people  of 
colour.  From  this  fact,  European 
settlers  in  the  West-India  islands 
might  draw,  if  not  yet  too  late,  an 
important  lesson.  The  mulattoes, 
equally  related  to  whites  and  blacks, 
would,  from  pride,  cling  to  the 
former,  did  they  not  spurn  them 
equally  from  the  rights  of  citizens, 
and  the  endearments  of  natural  af¬ 
fection,. 
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1st.  HE  court  martial  on  cap* 
A  tain  Williamson,  of  the 
Agincourt,  for  his  conduct  in  the 
engagement  off  the  coast  of  Hol¬ 
land,  the  11th  Oi  October,  which 
commenced  the  4th  of  December 
last,  closed  this  day,  when  the  judge- 
advocate  read  the  minutes  of  the 
sentence,  nearly  as  follows:  (i  At 
a  court  martial,  holden  on  board 
his  majesty’s  ship  Circe,  in  the  river 
Medway,  and  continued  sitting,  by 
adjournment,  from  the  4th  of  De¬ 
cember,  1797,  to  the  ist  day  of 
January,  1798,  inclusive,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  an  order,  signed  by  the 
commissioners  for  executing  the  of¬ 
fice  of  lord  high  admiral  of  England, 
and  directed  to  the  members  who 
composed  the  court,  to  try  captain 
John  Williamson,  late  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Agincourt,  upon  certain 
charges  exhibited  against  him  :  The 
court,  after  hearing  the  evidence 
adduced  on  the  part  of  the  prose¬ 
cutor,  and  the  defence,  together 
with  all  the  evidence  the  prisoner 
chose  to  bring  forward,  and  after 
having  weighed  the  whole  maturely 
and  deliberately,  are  of  opinion, 
that  the  charges  of  cowardice  and 
disaffection  have  not  been  p-oved 
against  the  said  captain  W  lliamson  $ 
that  the  other  charges  have  been 
proved  in  part.  Therefore  the 
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court  pronounces  the  following  sen¬ 
tence  :  That  the  said  captain  John 
Williamson  be  put  at  the  bottom  of 
the  list  of  post  captains,  and  be 
rendered  incapable  of  ever  serving 
on  board  any  of  his  majesty’s  ships.’’ 

2d.  The  election  of  an  alderman 
for  the  wardof  Farringdon  Without, 
-  finally  terminated  yesterday  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Mr.  Price,  who,  having  a 
majority  of  207  votes  over  Mr. 
Waddington,  was,  of  course,  de¬ 
clared  duly  elected. 

3d.  A  daring  robbery  was  effect¬ 
ed,  about  eight  o’clock,  by  three 
villains,  who,  under  pretence  of 
delivering  a  letter  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Taylor  in  Norton-street,  Port- 
land-road,  rushed  in,  bound  her  and 
the  maid-servant  back  to  back  in  the 
kitchen,  rifled  their  pockets,  took 
away  the  plate-chest,  and  several 
valuable  articles  of  bed-furniture, 
window-curtains,  See.  all  together 
of  the  value  of  300/.  with  which 
they  got  off  undiscovered. 

4th. This  day,  passports  were  sent 
off,  by  the  commissioners  for  French 
prisoners,  for  a  French  pgent  to 
come  to  this  country,  to  superintend 
and  have  charge  of  the  provisioning 
the  French  prisoners.  It  is  now 
agreed  upon  between  the  two 
countries,  that  the  prisoners  of  each 
shall  be  maintained  at  the  cost  of 
their  respective  countries,  the  mar¬ 
kets  of  both  being  open  to  the  agent 
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residing  therein.  The  prisoners  in 
both  are  likewise  to  be  kept  in  two 
or  three  places  of  general  rendez¬ 
vous,  in  place  of  being  scattered 
over  the  country,  as  heretofore. This 
country  will  save  near  half  a  million 
a  year  by  this  arrangement. 

Count  Rumford  has  made  a  do¬ 
nation  to  the  royal  society  of  10001. 
in  the  3  per  cents  for  the  purpose 
of  instituting  a  hiennial  prize-medal, 
to  be  disposed  of  by  the  decision  of 
the  president  and  council  of  that 
society". 

6th.  Yesterday  a  common-hall 
was,  held  at  Guildhall,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  chamberlain,  in  the  room  of 
John  Wilkes,  esq.  lately  deceased, 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  The 
lord-mayor,  being  confined  to  his 
room  with  the  gout,  appointed 
alderman  Le  Mesurier  has  locum 
'tenons ,  who  represented  his  lord- 
ship  on  the  occasion.  Sir  Watkin 
Lewes  and  Mr.  alderman  Clarke 
were  the  candidates  for  that  lucra¬ 
tive  and  important  office.  After 
the  gentlemen  proposed  had  ad¬ 
dressed  the  livery*  a  shew  of  hands 
took  place,  which  appearing  de¬ 
cidedly  in  favour  of  alderman 
Clarke,  a  poll  was  demanded  by  sir 
Watkin  Lewes,  which  began  at 
half  past  two  o'clock,  and  ended  at 
four,  when  the  numbers  were,  for 
Mr.  alderman  Clarke,  558 ;  sir 
Watkin  Lewes,  50.  Sir  Watkin, 
on  the  state  of  the  poll  being  made 
known,  declined  any  farther  con¬ 
test  ;  upon  which  alderman  Clarke 
was  declared  duly  elected. 

10th.  Robert  Pveeves,  a  stock¬ 
broker,  was  this  day  tried  and  con¬ 
victed  for  forgery,  at  the  Old  Bailey 
sessions. 

13th.  Plymouth .  On  the  morning 
of  the  llth,  the  Cerberus,  of  32 
guns,  captain  Drew,  arrived  in 


Cawsand-Bay",  from  Cork,  having 
under  her  convoy  the  Reymard,  of 
20  guns,  and  Epervoir,  of  16  guns, 
French  privateers,  which  had  been 
captured  by  her  in  November  last : 
during  the  night  of  the  10th,  and 
morning  of  the  llth,  the  wind  blew 
from  the  southward  with  great  vio¬ 
lence  attended  by  a  very  heavy  sea, 
and  for  the  most  part  hard  rain  ; 
this  state  of  the  weather  continued 
until  about  half  past  one  o’clock, 
P.  M.  when  the  wind  abated  con¬ 
siderably,  and  veered  a  little  to  the 
westward  of  the  south.  All  the 
morning,  till  that  time,  the  Reyr- 
nard  was  in  great  danger  of  driving 
on  the  rocks  in  Firestone-Bay" ;  but 
she  fortunately"  escaped,  and  is  now 
safe  in  Hamoaze.  As  soon  as  the 
gale  abated  a  little,  captain  Drew, 
of  the  Cerberus,  Mr.  James  Drew, 
acting  lieutenant  of  the  same  ship, 
and  nephew  to  captain  Drew  ;  cap¬ 
tain  Pulling,  late  of  the  Penguin, 
of  18  guns,  now  on  the  Cork  sta¬ 
tion  ;  Mr.  Poore,  and  Mr.  Daily", 
midshipmen,  captain  Drew’s  cock¬ 
swain,  and  a  black  servant,  belong¬ 
ing  to  captain  Pulling,  together  with 
aboat’screw  of  six  sailors,  left  Caw- 
sand-Bay  in  the  Cerberus’s  barge, 
and  steered  for  Hamoaze,  captain 
Drew  having  letters  from  admiral 
Kingsmill,  at  Cork,  for  the  port 
admiral  here:  they  made  their  pas¬ 
sage  very  safely",  though  the  sea  ran 
very  hollow,  until  they  came  abreast 
of  Redding  Point,  and  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  Hamoaze  ;  but  about  two 
o’clock,  P.  M.  as  they  were  passing 
the  bridge,  a  very  narrow  channel, 
situate  between  Mount  Edgcumbe 
and  St.  Nicholas’s  Island,  they 
found,  notwithstanding  the  wind 
had  much  abated,  that  the  swell  of 
the  sea  was  there  very"  heavy,  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  then  strong  ebb  tide. 
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from  tlie  harbour  running  counter 
to  the  southerly  wind  and  sea,  the 
ground  beneath  being  very  rocky, 
and  the  water  shoal.  Although  we 
may  fairly  presume  that  the  utmost 
care  was  taken  by  captain  Drew  to 
guard  against  accidents,  he  could 
not  prevent  the  melancholy  fate 
which  awaited  him  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  :  when  they  got  abreast  nearly 
oft  St.  Nicholas’s  island,  a  heavy 
sea  broke  into  the  boat,  which  ren¬ 
dered  her  situation  very  dangerous  : 
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Captain  Drew  now  became  alarm¬ 
ed,  and  instantly  pulled  off  his  coat 
to  be  prepared  for  the  worst,  at  the 
same  time  advising  all  hands  in  the 
boat  to  consider  of  the  best  means 
of  saving  their  lives,  in  case  any 
still  more  imminent  danger  should 
arise  ;  his  fears  were  soon  realized, 
for  the  sea,  which  first  struck'  the 
boat,  was  instantly  followed  by  two 
others,  by  which  she  foundered, 
and,  dreadful  to  relate,  every  per¬ 
son  board  her,  except  two  of  the 
sailors,  perished.  Not  being  able 
to  swirn,  each  of  them  secured  an 
oar,  and  on  these  they  were  driven 
to  the  rocks  at  Mount  Edgcumbe, 
by  which  means  their  lives  were 
providentially  preserved.  Captain 
D  rew  was  observed  by  these  men, 
for  some  time,  combating  the  waves, 
and  endeavouring  to  reach  the  shore, 
but  his  strength  being  exhausted,  he 
sunk  in  their  sight :  ms  coat  has  been 
since  picked  up,  and  the  letters  for 
theport-admiral found  in  thepockets 
of  it.  Captain  Pulling  had  been 
lately  promoted  to  the  rank  of  post- 
captain,  and  took  passage  from 
Cork,  in  the  Cerberus,  to  join  his 
majesty’s  shipHmdostan,df  54  guns, 
now  htt. ag  in  this  harbour,  for  a 
store-sh.p,  to  thecommand  of  which 
he  was  just  appointed  by  the  lords 
of  the  admiralty.  A  short  time 


since,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
admiral  Kingsmilh  Captain  Drew 
was  unmarried,  but  has  many  very 
near  relations  at  Saltash,  about  four 
miles  from  the  spot  where  the  ac¬ 
cident  happened. 

In  the  council-chamber  of  the  hall, 
in  the  market-place,  in  Norwich, 
is  erected  the  following  device,  a 
memorial  of  the  glorious  action  of 
the  14th  of  February,  1797 :  an 
anchor,  to  the  ring  of  which  is  sus¬ 
pended  a  yard  and  sail,  supposed 
to  be  tom  in  action,  on  which  is 
inscribed,  “  The  sword  of  the  Spa¬ 
nish  admiral,  Don  Xavier  Winthuy- 
sen,  who  died  of  the  wounds  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  an  engagement  with  the 
British  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  earl  St.  Vincent,  14th  of 
February,  1797>  which  ended  in  the 
most  brilliant  victory  ever  obtained 
by  this  country  over  the  enemy  at 
sea  ;  wherein  the  heroic  valour  and 
cool  determined  courage  of  rear- 
admiral  sir  Ploratio  Nelson,  K.  B„ 
had  ample  scope  for  their  display  : 
he  being  a  native  of  Norfolk,  ho¬ 
noured  the  city,  by  presenting  this 
sword,  surrendered  to  him  in  that 
action.”  From  the  flukes  of  the 
anchor  the  sword  is  suspended.  Un¬ 
derneath  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  sir 
Horatio  Nelson,  which  was  given 
to  him  by  the  king.  The  crest  is 
the  stern  of:  a  man  of  war,  and  the 
supporters  a  sailor  bearing  a  British 
Hon  trampling  on  the  Spanish  co¬ 
lours.  The  motto,  “  Faith  and 
works. ’’  The  whole  is  neatly  ex¬ 
ecuted  by  Mr.  Windham,  of  that 
city. 

1 5th.  John  Perryn,  esq.  of  Broad- 
street,  merchant,  was  elected  aider- 
man  of  Broad- street  ward,  in  the 
room  of  Rich.  (Parke,  esq. resigned. 

21st.  The  following  distressing 
circumstance  occurred  at  Bilston,  in 
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Staffordshire  :  a  butcher  had  been 
employed  to  kill  a  pig,  at  a  house 
at  that  place ;  and,  after  having 
hung  it  up,  he  imprudently  left  his 
knife  behind  him,  when  a  boy, 
about  four  years  old,  who  had  seen 
the  pig  killed,  took  the  knife,  and 
(shocking  to  relate)  stabbed  an  in¬ 
fant,  under  the  ear,  as  it  lay  asleep 
in  a  cradle ;  alarmed  at  the  blood 
which  flowed  from  the  wound,  he 
immediately  ran  into  the  yard,  to 
his  mother,  who  was  drawing  water 
at  a  well ;  the  sight  of  the  bloody 
knife,  and  the  boy’s  cries,  so  terrified 
the  poor  woman,  that  the  windlass 
slipped  from  her  hands,  and  struck 
the  boy  with  such  force  on  the 
head,  that  it  killed  him  on  the 
spot !  The  distress  of  the  mother, 
after  losing  two  children  in  this 
dreadful  and  sudden  manner,  may 
be  better  conceived  than  described. 

A  young  woman,  of  the  name  of 
Carver,  house-maid  to  captain  sir 
Richard  Pearson,  of  Greenwich- 
hospital,  proves  to  be  the  daughter 
of  the  late  captain  Carver,  of  great 
transatlantic  celebrity,  who  acquired 
a  vast  tract  of  country  in  the  back 
settlements  of  America:  this  the 
Indians  have  faithfully  guaranteed, 
and  preserved  for  his  legal  repre¬ 
sentative,  who  is,  at  length,  indis¬ 
putably  found  in  the  fortunate  young 
woman  above-mentioned.  The  ter¬ 
ritory,  in  times  of  peace,  is  estimated 
at  the  value  of  100,0001.  sterling. 

The  following  particulars  of  the 
mutiny,  ©n  board  the  British  frigate 
Hermione,  are  taken  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  papers  : 

When  about  three  days  out,  from 
Cape  Nicola  Mole,  on  a  cruize, 
part  of  the  crew  were  engaged 
handing  the  mizen  top-sail ;  the 
captain  speaking  sharp  to  them,  two 
(tjf  the  men  fell  from  the  yards ; 
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when  the  others  came  down,  they 
were  reprimanded,  in  harsh  terms, 
by  the  captain,  and  several  of  them 
threatened  with  punishment:  this 
occasioned  much  discontent,  which 
continued  until  the  next  evening, 
when  the  mutiny  broke  out,  by 
throwing  double-headed  shot,  &c. 
about  the  ship,  and  other  disorderly 
behaviour.  The  first  lieutenant 
went  down  to  inquire  what  they 
wanted,  and  was  soon  wounded  in 
the  arm  with  a  tomahawk ;  he  retired 
for  some  time,  and,  when  he  return¬ 
ed,  was  knocked  down  with  a  to¬ 
mahawk,  his  throat  cut,  and  thrown 
over-board.  After  which,  the  sailors 
proceeded  to  the  cabin,  in  search  of 
the  captain,  who  had  locked  him¬ 
self  in,  but  was  soon  dragged  out, 
after  having  bounded  two  or  three, 
in  defending  himself  with  his  sword, 
and  experienced  the  fate  of  his  un¬ 
fortunate  lieutenant }  they  after¬ 
wards  seized  upon  and  murdered 
every  officer  in  the  ship,  except  a 
master’s  mate  and  two  midshipmen. 

They  then  directed  their  course 
to  La  Guira,  where  they  arrived, 
under  Spanish  colours,  and  deliver¬ 
ed  the  ship  up  to  the  Spanish  go¬ 
vernment,  giving  out  that  they  had 
turned  their  officers  adrift  in  their 
jolly  boat. 

The  mutiny  was  headed  by  Wil¬ 
liam  Farmer,  master’s  mate.  The 
captain,  nine  officers,  and  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  marines,  were  murdered 
and  thrown  over-board.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  a  list  of  them  :  captain 
Pigot,  lieutenants  Spriggs,  Douglas, 
and  Fanshaw  ;  Mr.  Percey,  purser} 
Dr.  Sansom ;  Manning,  captain’s 
clerk  ;  Mr.  Smith,  midshipman  ; 
Mr.  Martin,  boatswain  ;  and  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  marines.  On  the  ship’s 
arrival  at  La  Guira,  the  governor 
gave  each  man  twenty-five  dollars. 

She 
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She  was  afterwards  fitted  out,  and 
is  now  cruizing,  and  William  Far¬ 
mer  is  second  captain,  ^with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  her  old  crew,  the  greatest 
part  of  which  were  Frenchmen ; 
and  they  assign&s  cause  for  the  mu¬ 
tiny,  the  great  severity  of  captain 
Pigot,  who  was  constantly  flogging 
the  men.  The  lieutenant  of  ma¬ 
rines,  though  sick  in  his  cabin,  was 
taken  out  and  thrown  over-board  ; 
the  other  officers  we  cut  to  pieces. 

22d.  At  the  last  quarter-sessions, 
for  the  county  of  Surry,  came  on  a 
prosecution  against  Isaac  Rawlinson, 
a  driver  of  one  of  the  Greenwich 
stage-coaches,  who,  in  driving  a 
race  with  one  of  his  brethren  of  the 
whip,  drove  with  such  violence 
against  one  of  the  servants  of  her 
royal  highness  the  princess  of  Wales, 
in  the  month  of  August  last,  whilst 
he  preceded  her  royal  highness’s 
carriage,  as  to  throw  him  and  his 
horse  down  into  a  ditch,  whereby  he 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  In¬ 
gram,  another  coachman,  submitted 
himself,  soon  after  the  offence  was 
committed,  and  some  very  respect¬ 
able  inhabitants,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Greenwich,  having  petition¬ 
ed  her  royal  highness  in  his  behalf, 
his  apology  and  submission  were  ac¬ 
cepted.  No  such  apology  having 
been  made  by  Rawlinson,  a  bill  of 
indictment  was  preferred  and  found 
against  him,  at  the  last  Michaelmas 
sessions  at  Kingston,  upon  which  he 
was  this  day  arraigned,  when  he 
moved,  by  his  counsel,  tq  plead 
guilty  to  the  charge,  and  to  submit 
to  a  small  fine,  upon  the  ground  of 
bis  having  also  made  a  satisfactory 
apology  and  submission  to  their  royal 
highnesses  the  prince  and  princess 
of  Wales.  The  court  being  fully 
satisfied  that  such  an  apology  had 
been  made,  and  particularly  that 


her  royal  highness  the  princess  of 
Wales  had  been  graciously  pleased 
to  forgive  the  prisoner  for  the  of¬ 
fence  he  had  committed ;  lord 
Grantley,  the  chairman,  after  com¬ 
menting  upon  the  enormity  of  the 
offence,  and  the  amiable  example 
of  moderation  and  forgiveness  he 
had  met  with,  pronounced  the  sen¬ 
tence  of  the  court,  which  was,  that 
he  should  pay  a  fine  of  shillings 
and  eight  pence,  and  give  sureties 
for  his  good  behaviour  for  two 
years.  His  lordship,  at  the  same 
time,  assured  the  prisoner,  that  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  gracious  in« 
terferences  of  their  royal  highnesses, 
he  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
house  qf  correction,  and  kept  to 
hard  labour  for  that  time. 

24th.  The  following  is  the  detail 
of  the  proceedings,  at  the  Crown 
and  Anchor,  on  the  anniversary  of 
Mr.  Fox’s  birth -day :  there  were  at 
least  two  thousand  persons  present. 
The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  in  the 
chair  ;  the  duke  of  Bedford,  earls 
Lauderdale  and  Oxford,  Mr.  Sheri¬ 
dan,  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Erskine,  and 
Mr.  Horne  Tooke,  were  present; 
and  all  those  who  have  heretofore 
thought  that  Mr.  Fox  had  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  explained  his  sentiments 
on  the  great  subject  of  parliamentary 
reform.  Captain  Morris,  produced 
three  new  songs  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  Hovel!,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Dignum,  and  se  veral  other  gentle¬ 
men,  in  the  different  rooms,  sung 
songs  applicable  to  the  fete.  In  the 
great  ruorn^  after  the  dinner  was  re¬ 
moved,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  ad¬ 
dressed  the  company  in  nearly  the 
following  words : 

We  are  met,  ip  a  moment  of 
most  serious  difficulty,  to  celebrate 
the  birth  of  a  man  dear  to  the 
friends  of  freedom.  I  shall  only  re- 
B  3  cal 
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cal  to  your  memory,  tliat,  not  twen¬ 
ty  years  ago  the  illustrious  George 
Washington  had  not  more  thamtwo 
thousand  men  to  rally  round  him 
when  his  country  was  attacked. 
America  is  now  free.  This  day  full 
two  thousand  men  are  assembled  in 
this  place.  1  leave  you  to  make  the 
application.  I  propose  to  you  the 
health  of  Charles  Fox.”  The  toast 
was  drank  with  great  fervour  and  en¬ 
thusiasm.  The  nobledukethen  gave : 

The  rights  of  the  people. 

Constitutional  redress  of  the 
wrongs  of  the  people. 

A  speedy  and  effectual  reform  in 
the  representation  of  the  people  in 
parliament. 

The  genuine  principles  of  the 
British  constitution. 

The  people  of  Ireland  ;  and  may 
they  be  speedily  restored  to  the 
blessings  of  law  and  liberty  ! 

The  chairman’s  health  being 
drank  with  three  times  three,  and 
unbounded  applause,  the  noble  duke 
returned  thanks  with  great  frank¬ 
ness,  and  then  added,  “  Gentlemen, 
give  me  leave  to  drink  your  health, 
anc,  before  I  sit  down,  give  me. 
leave  also  to  call  on  you  to  drink 
our  sovereign’s  health  : 

The  majesty  of  the  people,” 

This  was  followed  with  raptu¬ 
rous  applause.  Mr.  Tooke  said, 
he  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Mr. 
Fox,  ever  since  that  respectable 
character  had  declared  himself  the 
advocate  for  parliamentary  reform. 
There  all  their  differences  were  at 
an  end. 

The  seditious  and  daring  tenden¬ 
cy  of  these  toasts  have  not  passed 
unnoticed.  In  consequence  of  them, 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  from  the  lord-lieutenancy  of 
the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
his  regiment  in  the  militia. 


3.0th.  A  most  tremendous  and 
destructive  fire  broke  out,  this  eve¬ 
ning,  in  the  extensive  cotton-manu¬ 
factory,  belonging  to  Messrs.Wood 
and  Brumeil,  situate  on  the  west  side 
of  English-street,  Carlisle  ;  which, 
in  the  space  of  three  hours,  con¬ 
sumed  the  whole  of  the  buildings 
and  stock ;  a  few  bales  of  cotton, 
and  some  broken  pieces  of  machi¬ 
nery,  being  the  only  articles  which 
escaped  its  ravages.  Amongst  other 
things  to  be  deplored,  in  this  great 
calamity,  is,  the  circumstance  of 
more  than  two  hundred  people 
being  thereby  thrown  out  of  em¬ 
ployment. 


FEBRUARY. 

1st.  Bath.  A  melancholy  accident 
happened  here  a  few  days  since. 
An  elderly  gentlewoman,  returning 
from  lady  Huntingdon’s  chapel, 
being,  as  it  is  supposed,  absorbed  in 
her  reflections,  walked  over  the  pre¬ 
cipice,  which  is  at  some  distance 
in  front  of  that  building,  and  fell 
into  a  mud-pool  below.  Being 
discovered  by  some  chairmen,  she 
was  taken  first  to  a  surgeon’s,  and 
afterwards,  her  person  being  un¬ 
known,  to  the  Casualty-hospital. 
The  cranium  was  so  violently  in- 
jured,  that  she  died  next  morning. 
It  was,  after  some  time,  discovered, 
that  this  unfortunate  sufferer  was 
no  other  than  Miss  Mackworth, 
sister  of  the  late  sir  Herbert  Mack* 
worth,  bart. 

3d,  Berlin.  The  king  has  lately 
issued  the  following  order  respect¬ 
ing  the  military. 

(<  I  learn,  with  much  displeasure, 
that  officers  of  the  army,  particular¬ 
ly  young  gentlemen,  affect  to  value 
themselves  on  their  privileges, 

which 
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which  they  imagine  elevate  them 
above  civil  life.  I  shall  endeavour 
to  maintain  due  respect  for  a  sol¬ 
dier,  in  every  thing  that  may  re¬ 
late  to  his  essential  advantage;  that 
is  to  say,  in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  business  of  war,  during 
which,  it  is  his  duty  to  defend  his 
fellow-citizens,  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  But  no  soldier  whatever,  be 
his  rank  what  it  may,  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  ill-treat  the  people.  It  is 
they,  and  not  I,  who  support  the 
army.  The  military  are  paid  by 
them.  The  troops  are  merely  en¬ 
trusted  to  my  command.  Imprison¬ 
ment,  cashiering,  and  death,  are 
the  punishments  which  await  those 
who  shall  be  guilty  of  so  criminal 
an  excess. 

Frederick  William.” 

9th.  The  merchants,  bankers,  and 
traders,  of  the  city  of  London,  met 
in  the  square  at  the  Royal  Exchange, 
where  a  hustings  was  erected  for 
their  accommodation,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  promoting  the  voluntary 
subscription  for  the  defence  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  was  very  nu¬ 
merous.  Mr.  Bosanquet,  alderman 
Curtis,  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  present  state  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  urging  the  necessity  of  opposing 
vigorous  exertions  to  the  inveterate 
hostility  of  an  implacable  foe,  and 
of  patriotically  coming  forward, 
•with  our  aid,  in  support  of  every 
thing  dear  to  us  as  Britons  and  as 
freemen.  The  speeches  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  universal  applause  ;  and, 
on  the  meeting  being  dissolved,  four 
books  were  opened,  in  which  a 
great  number  ot  names  were  im¬ 
mediately  subscribed.  Mr.  Boyd 
annexed  3,0001.  to  his  name,  and 
the  other  contributions  were  pro- 


portionably  liberal.  Previous  to 
meeting,  the  committee,  who  were 
appointed  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  day,  met  at  the  Mansion- 
house,  where  upwards  of  tl0,00L)h 
were  subscribed. 

10th.  The  court  being  opened, 
the  prisoners  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  at  the  Old  Bailey  this  sessions, 
were  brought  to  the  bar  to  receive 
sentence,  when  the  recorder  passed 
that  of  death  on  William  Graves, 
Charles  Frevvin,  G.  Bowers,  and 
Thus.  Hunter, for  burglary  ;  Heze- 
kiah  Swaine,  for  horse  stealing ;  and 
Peter  Declerk,  for  uttering  a  bank¬ 
note,  knowing  it  to  be  forged. 

Thomas  Radford,  T  no  mas  Wil¬ 
liams,  James  Ayres,  William  Sibey, 
Francis  Chevalier,  Henry  Griffith, 
Robert  Young,  William  Watson, 
James  Lever,  and  Sarah  Turner, 
were  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years ;  and  James  Archer,  to 
be  transported  for  fourteen  years. 

Uth.  This  day  came  on,  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas,  before 
chief-justice  sir  J.  Eyre,  the  cause 
of  Simpson  v.  Taylor,  esq. — -This 
was  an  action  <against  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Opera-house, 
for  refusing  to  admit  into  t he  pit  ot 
that  theatre  Mrs.  Maria  Johnson,  of 
Jermyn-street,  under  the  authority 
of  a  silver  ticket,  which  had  be¬ 
come  the  property  ot  the  plaintiff, 
and  which  he  took  upon  him  to  let 
or  lend  to  Mrs,  Johnson.  Rhe 
action  was  defended,  not  upon  the 
score  of  any  objection  to  the  ticket, 
or  that  the  plaintiff  had  not  a  right 
to  transfer  it,  but  upon  the  ground 
that  the  person  who  presented  it 
for  admission  was  obviously  and  no¬ 
toriously  an  exceptionable  character, 
and  improper  to  be  admitted  into 
the  pit  of  that  theatre.  Mrs.  John¬ 
son  underwent  a  strict  cross-exami- 
B  R  nation, 
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nation,  by  Mr.  serjeant  Adair,  on 
the  part  of  the  defendant.  She 
admitted  that  she  had  kept  a  large 
house  in  Jermyn-street  for  twenty 
years,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  letting 
out  the  same  to  ladies,  who  were 
generally  esteemed  handsome,  and 
sometimes  to  single  gentlemen  also  ; 
but  she  declined  entering  into  any 
farther  explanation,  which  might 
tend  to  criminate  or  disgrace  her¬ 
self}  and,  upon  an  appeal  to  his 
lordship,  he  held  her  not  bound  to 
answer  any  questions  tending  to  self 
crimination.  Mr.  serjeant  Adair 
then,  in  a  very  able  speech,  ap¬ 
plied  to  his  lordship  and  the  jury, 
whether  the  defendant  was  not  per¬ 
fectly  justisfied,  and  even  praise¬ 
worthy,  in  refusing  the  admission  of 
Mrs.  Johnson,  and  highly  deserving 
the  thanks  of  the  public  for  his  con¬ 
duct,  in  thus  endeavouring  to  ex¬ 
clude  improper  company  from  the 
pit  of  the  Opera,  where  persons  of 
the  highest  rank  and  fashion  usually 
assembled.  The  chief-justice,  in 
an  eloquent  address,  in  which  he 
paid  some  handsome  compliments  on 
the  conduct  of  the  defendant,  de¬ 
clared  it  to  be  his  opinion,  that  the 
action  was  not  maintainable  in  point 
of  law.  His  lordship  said  that  al¬ 
though,  from  the  beginning,  he  had 
felt  the  highest  indignation  at  the 
action,  he  had  waited  patiently, 
during  the  whole  of  the  evidence, 
in  order  to  discover  whether  any 
thing  would  come  out,  upon  which, 
in  point  of  law,  the  plaintiff  could 
have  the  smallest  claim  to  a  verdict : 
had  that  been  the  case,  he  should 
have  felt  it  his  duty  to  have  directed 
the  jury  accordingly,  however  inde¬ 
corous  the  action  itself  might  have 
been  ;  but  he  was  happy  to  find  no 
legal  grounds  whatever  to  maintain 
so  unwarrantable  a  case.  The  evi¬ 


dence  had  only  proved  a  refusal  of 
admission,  upon  the  ground  of  per? 
sonal  objection  to  the  bearer  of  the 
ticket,  without  the  least  resistance 
to  the  plaintiff’s  right  or  property. 
His  lordship  farther  added,  that,  in 
all  cases  of  this  sort,  a  condition  was 
necessarily  annexed  to  the  ticket ; 
that  the  privilege  which  resulted 
from  it  should  not  be  abused,  by  let¬ 
ting  out,  or  delivering  it  over  to  per¬ 
sons,  who  either  from  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  point  of  dress,  or  immoral 
notoriety,  were  improper  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  amongst  that  part  of  the  au¬ 
dience  for  whom  the  pit  of  this  king’s 
theatre  was  very  properly  reserved. 
The  jury  immediately  found  a  verdict 
for  the  defendant,  with  costs  of  suit. 

20th.  Petersburg}}.  The  unfor¬ 
tunate  Louis  XVIII.  is  soon  expect¬ 
ed  here  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
a  palace  at  some  distance  from 
hence,  where  he  is  to  have  an  esta¬ 
blishment  suitable  to  his  rank,  at  the 
expence  of  the  emperor.  The 
Prince  de  Conde  lives  here  in  a 
style  that  does  great  honour  to  his 
benefactor ;  he  found,  on  his  ar¬ 
rival,  a  palace  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  city,  superbly  fitted  up  for 
his  reception  ;  pages  in  his  uniform, 
and  footmen  in  his  livery  ;  a  stud  of 
horses,  with  six  beautiful  white  Ara¬ 
bians  for  his  own  carriage }  the 
whole  of  his  establishment,  in  every 
respect,  being  nearly  as  possible  simi¬ 
lar  to  what  his  own  was  at  Chantilly. 
He  was  received  with  royal  honours ; 
a  state  dinner  and  ball  were  given  at 
court  on  the  occasion,  and  he  has 
had  a  town  residence  fitted  up  for 
him  in  a  much  grander  and  more 
magnificent  scale  than  Carlton- 
House,  with  “  Hotel  de  Conde’ ‘ 
inscribed  over  the  gallery  to  the 
court-yard,  in  the  French  style.  His 
whole  arrny  have  entered  into  the 
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Russian  service.  Soon  after  his  ar¬ 
rival,  the  public  were  entertained 
with  the  grand  spectacle  of  the 
prince  receiving,  from  the  hands  of 
the  emperor,  the  Russian  colours  in 
exchange  for  the  French,  on  the  pa¬ 
rade  before  the  palace.  He  is  like¬ 
wise  created  grand  master  of  the  or¬ 
der  of  Malta,  established  in  this 
country. 

32d.  In  consequence  of  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk  from 
the  command  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
the  West  York  militia,  the  major 
and  officers  agreed  upon  the  follow¬ 
ing  address  to  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  a  delegation  from  the  regiment, 
composed  of  captain  the  earl  of 
Scarborough ,  captain  Womb  well, 
and  captain  Howard, 

To  his  royal  highness  George 
Princ*  of  Wales,  &c.  &c,&c. 

“  May  it  please  your  royal  high¬ 
ness,  We,  your  royal  highness’s 
most  dutiful  servants,  the  officers  of 
his  majesty’s  first  regiment  of  West 
Yorkshire  militia,  impelled  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  all  feel  and  lament, 
have  presumed  to  approach  your 
royal  highness. 

“  Full  of  zeal  for  his  majesty’s 
person,  and  the  constitution  of  these 
realms ;  from  sentiments  of  personal 
gratitude,  and  attachment  to  your 
royal  highness,  and  confiding  in  the 
great  and  amiable  qualities  of  your 
royal  highness,  we  most  humbly 
implore  you,  sir,  to  use  such  mea¬ 
sures  as  your  royal  highness  may 
judge  proper,  to  obtain  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  corps  in  which  we 
have  the  honour  to  serve,  and 
which,  we  trust,  in  loyalty  and  dis¬ 
cipline,  is  surpassed  by  no  other  in 
his  majesty’s  service. 

“  L,ed  on  by  a  prince  of  distin¬ 
guished  ability,  and  undoubted  cou¬ 
rage,  our  lives  and  fortunes  will  be 


willing  sacrifices  to  the  safety  and 
protection  of  our  king  and  country. 
(Signed)  February  12,  1793. 

Gfamal.  Miffier,  major. 

Scarborough,  captain. 

J.  Wombwell,  captain. 

Henry  Howard,  captain* 

Edward  Cartwright  capt. 

John  Ibbetson,captain-lieut. 

William  Greaves,  lieut.  and 
adjutant,  <k  c. 

The  very  handsome  and  unex¬ 
pected  address  was  immediately  sub¬ 
mitted  to  tfie  duke  of  Portland,  for 
his  majesty’s  pleasure  ;  but  the 
prince  of  Wales  leaving  town  to 
join  his  regiment,  atXJorchester,  and 
being  immediately  afterwards  oc¬ 
cupied  in  repairing  to  the  place  off 
which  the  enemy  was  supposed  to 
have  appeared,  had  not  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  receiving  the  delegates, 
and  expressing  his  acknowledge¬ 
ments  for  this  very  flattering  testi¬ 
monial  of  personal  attachment  to¬ 
wards  him :  but  his  royal  highness 
signified, in  the  politest  and  most  gra¬ 
cious  manner,  that  he  should,  upon 
his  return  to  London,  request  the  fa¬ 
vour  of  seeing  those  gentlemen,  and 
returning  them  his  thanks  in  person  5 
at  the  same  time,  his  royal  highness, 
from  a  number  of  insuperable  objec¬ 
tions,  (of  which,  indeed,  he  was  ra¬ 
ther  aware  on  the  first  view  of  the 
case,  from  considering  it  as  some¬ 
what  an  unprecedented  and  delicate 
one)  was  obliged  to  decline  the  pro¬ 
position  made  to  him  by  the  1st  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  West  York  militia,  and 
which  his  royal  hjghness  was  tho¬ 
roughly  sensible  had  been  actuated 
by  a  well-meant  zeal  and  sense  of 
duty  and  loyalty  to  his  majesty  and 
the  constitution,  and  a  very  kind  par¬ 
tiality  for  the  prince  of  Wales. 

Lord  Fitz william,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  lord-lieutenant  of  the  West- 
Ridingof  Yorkshire,  in  the  room  of 
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the  duke  of  Norfolk,  went  down  to 
Horsham-Barraeks  last  week,  to  vi¬ 
sit  the  1st  regiment  of  York  militia, 
lately  commanded  by  the  duke  of 
Norfolk.  He  there  found  no  field- 
officer  with  the  corps,  the  colonel 
being  displaced,  the  lieutenant-co¬ 
lonel,  sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  having 
resigned,  and  major  Milner  being 
absent  on  a  court-martial.  The 
captains  waited  upon  bis  lordship, 
and  informed  him,  that  they  had 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  prince 
of  Wales,  requesting  he  would  ho¬ 
nour  them  by  accepting  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  regiment:  that  his  roy¬ 
al  highness’s  intentions  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  had  not  yet  been  signified  to 
them;  but,  should  he  decline  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  they  were 
desirous  to  know,  whether  his  lord- 
ship  felt  disposed  to  appoint  himself 
to  the  colonelcy  of  the  regiment  ? 
Lord  Fitzwilliam  stated,  in  reply, 
u  that  never  having  been  accustomed 
to  any  line  of  military  duty,  he 
certainly  must  wave  the  idea  of  ap¬ 
pointing  himself.”  They  then  in¬ 
formed  his  lordship,  through  their 
spokesman,  “  that  having  been  a 
corps,  which  had  long  lived  in  the 
most  perfect  amity,  and  never  suf¬ 
fered  any  political  disputes  or  dis¬ 
cussions  to  interrupt  its  harmony  or 
the  public  service,  they  trusted  he 
would  allow  them  to  feel  a  particu¬ 
lar  interest  in  the  gentleman  who 
might  be  appointed  to  command 
them  ;  they  therefore  took  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  recommend  their  late  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel,  sir  ThomasGascoigne ; 
but  should  any  objection  arise  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  late  resignation,  they 
hoped  they  might  be  allowed  to 
point  out  Major  Milner  as  an  exem¬ 
plary  and  meritorious  officer,  under 
whom  they  should  be  happy  to 
serve.”  Lord  Fitzwilliam  said,  he 


should  soon  decide  on  the  gentle¬ 
man  proper,  in  his  opinion,  to  com¬ 
mand  the  regiment ;  and  taking  his 
leave,  set  off  immediately  for  Mil- 
ton -Abbey. 

25th.  Copy  of  a  letter  from  An¬ 
tigua.  “  Lieutenant  Peterson,  of 
his  majesty’s  ship  Perdrix,  has  been 
lately  shot  by  lord  Camelford. 
The  circumstance  of  this  new  ca¬ 
tastrophe  in  .our  annals  of  naval 
transactions  are  as  follow  :  Lord 
Camelford  has  the  rank  of  mgster 
and  commander,  and  lias  the  com¬ 
mand  of  his  majesty’s  sloop  of  war 
the  Favourite.  The  Favourite  and 
Perdrix  were  lying  in  English 
Harbour  on  Saturday,  the  13th  of 
January,  at  which  time  captain 
Fa  hie,  of  the  Perdrix,  was  absent  in 
St.  Kitts.  Mr.  Peterson  was  first 
lieutenant  of  the  Perdrix.  Lord 
Camelford,  as  being  commanding 
officer  at  that  time  in  English  Har¬ 
bour,  ordered  lieutenant  Peterson  to 
row  guard  in  the  harbour  for  that 
night.  This  order  lieutenant  Pe- 
'terson  refused  to  obey,  captain 
Fahie  being  lord  Camelford ’s  senior 
officer,  and  his  lordship  having 
therefore,  in  his  opinion,  no  right  to 
give  the  order.  Both  ships  were 
hauled  alongside  the  Dock-yard,  re  * 
pairing,  and  the  companies  of  each 
ship  collected  round  the  party  in  the 
Dock-yard,  where  the  altercation 
begun.  Many  Words  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  lieutenant  and  his  lord- 
ship,  but  still  Mr.  Peterson  refused 
to  obey.  About  twelve  of  the 
crew  of  the  Perdrix  came  to  the 
spot  armed,  in  a  few  minutes  after¬ 
wards  ;  and  lord  Camelford  brought 
six  of  his  marines  to  the  place, 
armed  also.  Mr.  Peterson  now 
drew  up  his  men  in  a  line,  and  he 
stood  at  their  head  with  his  sword 
by  his  side  ;  lord  Camelford  also 
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drew  up  his  six  men  in  a  line  front-  life  in  a  mutiny.  When  the  people 
ing  the  Perdrix’s  people,  and  distant  of  St.  John’s  first  heard  of  tnis 
about  four  yards.  His  lordship  transaction,  there  was  a  party  pre- 
then  quitted  the  place  for  about  two  paring  themselves  to  come  to  Eng- 
minutes,  and  returned  with  a  pistol  lish  Harbour,  to  kill  loro  Camel- 
in  his  hand,  which  he  had  borrowed  ford,  as  this  fatal  affair  had  filled  the 
of  an  officer  of  the  yard.  Mr.  Pe-  minds  of  the  lower  sort  of  people- 


terson  was  standing  at  the  head  of 
his  men,  as  before,  with  his  sword 
drawn,  the  point  of  it  resting  on  the 
ground  ;  in  this  position  lord  Ca- 
melford  went  up  to  him  with  his 
pistol  in  his  hand,  and  said,  “  Do 
you  still  persist  in  refusing  to  obey 
my  orders  ?”  To  which  the  lieute¬ 
nant  answered,  “Yes,  1  do  refuse.” 
On  which  lord  Camelford  immedi¬ 
ately  clapped  the  pistol  to  his  right 
breast  and  fired.  Mr.  Peterson  fell 
on  his  back  immediately,  and  never 
spoke  a  word  more,  or  moved,  as 
the  ball  went  entirely  through  his 
body.  His  corpse  was  then  carried 
into  the  capstan-house,  where  lord 
Camelford  attended,  and  examined 
the  body.  The  armed  part  of  the 
crews  of  the  two  sh  ps  quietly  went 
aboard  their  own  snips  ;  and  lord 
Camelford  gave  himself  up  as  a  pri¬ 
soner  to  captain  Matson,  of  the 
Beaver  sloop  of  war,  in  which  ship 
he  was  carried  up  to  the  admiral  in 
Fort  Royal  Bay,  and  there  tried  and 
acquitted.  His  lordship  gave  in  a 
very  admirably  written  defence,  con¬ 
taining  eighteen  pages,  very  closely 
written.  He  is  now  returned  to 
this  place,  and  is  again  in  command 
of  his  ship.  Lieutenant  Peterson 
was  a  native  of  Nevis,  of  a  very  re¬ 
spectable  family  there,  and  quite  a 
youth.  Two  of  his  brothers  are 
now  here,  collecting  evidence,  for 
the  purpose  of  seeing  what  can  be 
done  against  lord  Camelford  in  a 
civil  Tourt  of  justice.  The  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest  on  Mr.  Peterson 
brought  in  their  verdict—- Lost  his 


full  of  revenge  against  him;  but,  on 
being  informed  of  the  true  state  of 
the  case,  they  desisted  from  their  hos¬ 
tile  visit.  Lord  Camelford  appears 
to  be  a  pew  character  in  his  class. 
His  person  is  not  altogethe  unlike 
the  late  lord  George  Gordon,  when 
he^wasof  the  same  age ;  their  whim- 
ism 'is  somewhat  similar.  Lord  Ca¬ 
melford  provides  a  table  of  plenty  of 
good  fresh  meat  every  day  for  the 
men  who  are  sick  m  his  ship.  He  is 
very  severe  in  carrying  on  duty ;  sel¬ 
dom  ties  up  a  man  but  he  gets  six 
or  seven  dozen  lashes,  which  is  a 
more  severepunishment,m  this  coun¬ 
try,  than  what  is  produced  by  giving 
the  same  number  in  a  northern  cli¬ 
mate.  Although  his  lordship  is  a 
master  and  commander,  he  does  not 
set  an  expensive  example,  by  wearing 
extravagant  clothes.  He  makes  use 
of  no  swabs  (gold  shoulder-knots  ), 
but  still  Appears  in  a  lieutenant’s  uni¬ 
form.  His  dress  is,  indeed,  extreme¬ 
ly  remarkable  :  all  the  hair  is  shaved 
off  his  head,  on  which  he  wears  a 
monstrous  large  gold-laced  cocked 
hat,  which,  by  its  appearance,  one 
would  think,  had  seen  service  with 
sir  Walter  Raleigh.  He  is  dressed 
in  a  lieutenant’s  plain  coat,  the  but¬ 
tons  of  which  are  as  green  with  ver- 
degrease  as  the  ship’s  bottom :  and 
with  this  all  the  rest  of  his  dress 
corresponds.” 

The  following  is  the  sentence  of 
a  court-martial,  assembled  and  held 
on  board  his  majesty’s  ship,  Invinci¬ 
ble,  in  Fort  Royal  Bay,  Martinique, 
the  20th  of  January,  1798,,  and  held 
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by  adjournment  every  day  after¬ 
wards  (Sunday  excepted)  untilth# 
25th.  Present  William  Cayley,  esq. 
captain  of  his  majesty’s  shiplnvinci- 
ble,  and  senior  captain  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ships  and  vessels  in  Fort  Royal 
Bay,  Martinique,  president.  Cap¬ 
tains  Jemmet  Mainwaring,  Richard 
Brown,  Charles  Ekins,  and  Alex¬ 
ander  S .  Bo  rrowes.  T  he  court  (being 
duly  sworn,  according  to  act  of  par¬ 
liament),  in  pursuance  of  an  order 
from  Henry  Hervey,  esq.  rear-admi¬ 
ral  of  the  red,  and  commander-in¬ 
chief  of  his  majesty’s  ships  and  ves¬ 
sels,  employed  and  to  be  employed 
at  Barbadoes  and  the  Leeward  Is¬ 
lands,  and  in  the  seas  adjacent,  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  try  the  right  honourable 
lord  Camelford,  acting  commander 
of  his  majesty’s  sloop  Favourite,  for 
the  death  of  lieut.  Charles  Peterson, 
of  his  majesty’s  ship  Perdrix,on  the 
evening  of  the  13th  inst.  in  the  Na¬ 
val  Yard,  at  Antigua;  and  having 
heard  the  whole  of  the  evidence  ad¬ 
duced  on  the  occasion,  and  what 
the  prisoner  had  to  offer  in  his  de«? 
fence,  and  maturely  and  deliberately 
weighed  and  considered  the  same, 
and  being  fully  sensible  of  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  prompt  measures,  in  cases  of 
mutiny,  are  unanimously  of  opinion, 
that  the  very  extraordinary  and  ma¬ 
nifest  disobedience  of  lieutenant  Pe¬ 
terson,  both  before  and  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  his  death,  to  the  lawful  or¬ 
ders  of  lord  Camelford,  the  senior 
officer  at  English  Harbour  at  that 
time,  and  the  violent  measures  taken 
by  lieutenant  Peterson,  to  resist  the 
same,  by  arming  the  Perdrix’s  ship 
company,  were  acts  of  mutiny  high¬ 
ly  injurious  to  the  discipline  of  his 
majesty’s  service :  the  court  do 
therefore  unanimously  adjudge,  that 
the  right  honourable  lord  Camel- 
ford  be  honourably  acquitted,  and 


he  is  hereby  unanimously  and  ho* 
nourably  acquitted  accordingly. 

Wm.  Cayley, 

Jem.  Mainwaring, 

C.  Ekins, 

Rich.  Brown, 

A.  S.  Burrowes, 

J,  H.  Briggs,  judge-ad'p 
vocate  on  the  occasion. 

27th.  A  very  dangerous  mutiny 
lately  broke  out  onboard  the  fleet  at 
the  Cape,  but  was  quelled  by  the 
spirited  exertions  of  General  Dun- 
das,  the  admiral,  and  lord  Macart¬ 
ney,  assisted  by  the  military.  All 
the  batteries  w'ere  manned,  and  up¬ 
wards  of  a  hundred  pieces  of  cannon 
were  loaded  and  pointed  at  the  ad¬ 
miral’s  ship :  the  furnaces  were  heat¬ 
ed,  and  red  hot  balls  were  ready  to 
pour  into  and  sink  the  Tremendous, 
which  was  at  anchor  before  the  Am= 
sterdam  batteries,  in  case  the  muti¬ 
neers  should  refuse  to  deliver  up  the 
delegates,  with  the  ringleaders,  and 
return  to  obedience.  A  proclama¬ 
tion  was  issued  at  seven  A.  M.  and 
only  two  hours  allow  ed  for  the  mu¬ 
tineers  to  consider  whether  they 
would  return  to  their  duty  or  not. 
When  they  found  that  it  was  posi¬ 
tively  determined  to  sink  the  ship, 
in  case  of  a  refusal,  the  signal  of 
submission  was  hoisted  ten  minutes 
before  nine  by  the  tremendous,  as 
well  as  all  the  other  ships,  and  the 
delegates  were  given  up.  Several 
of  them  have  since  made  their  exit 
at  the  yard-arm,  and  every  thing 
was  quiet. 

Died,  12th,  at  St.  Petersburgh, 
Russia,  of  apoplexy,  Stanislaus  Au¬ 
gustus  Poniatofski,  late  king  of  Po¬ 
land,  and  great  duke  of  Lithuania. 
He  had  for  several  days  complained 
of  a  head-ach  ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  use  of  medicine,  on  the  11th, 

he 
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he  found  himself  much  better,  and 
went  to  the  window  to  observe  the 
degree  of  cold  indicated  by  the 
thermometer,  when  he  felt  himself 
suddenly  seized  with  a  violent  pain 
in  the  head,  and  great  feebleness 
and  illness.  His  attending  physi¬ 
cian,  privy -counsellor  Buckler,  and 
his  chaplain  Jurewicz,  hastened  to 
his  assistance.  He  was  conveyed  to 
bed,  and  bleeding  and  blisters  had 
recourse  to,  but  in  vain.  He  re¬ 
quested  his  chaplain  to  give  him  ab¬ 
solution,  and  wished  to  repeat  with 
him  the  penitential  prayers  ;  but  his 
speech  soon  failed  him.  His  ma¬ 
jesty  then  received  the  general  abso¬ 
lution  and  extreme  unction.  About 
midnight  he  appeared  much  better ; 
but,  as  the  morning  approached, 
grew  continually  weaker,  till  about 
eight  in  the  morning,  he  breathed  his 
last.  He  was  born  Jan.  17>  1732  ; 
elected  king  of  Poland,  Sept.  7, 
1764.  He  was  the  son  of  count  P. 
colonel  cf  the  Swedish  guards  of  Sta¬ 
nislaus  king  of  Poland,  a  nobleman 
of  uncommon  merit,  invincible  cou¬ 
rage,  and  perfect  calmless  and  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  which  enabled  him 
to  carry  off  Charles  XII.  when  des¬ 
perately  wounded,  from  the  battle 
of  Pultaway,  and  to  save  him,  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  at  the  battle  of  Rugen. 
His  son  inherited  all  his  virtues, 
was  about  5  feet  7  inches  high,  ol  a 
majestic  aspect,  a  piercing  eye,  great 
courage,  strong  natural  parts,  im¬ 
proved  by  education,  a  retentive  me¬ 
mory,  master  of  several  languages, 
and  a  lover  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
He  was  in  England  three  months, 
in  1745  j  and,  on  his  election  to 
the  crown  of  Poland,  received  a 
handsome  letter  from  the  king  of 
Prussia.  In  1766  he  resisted  with 
great  firmness  the  representations  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  enforced  with 


arms,  in  favour  of  the  protestants 
in  Poland  ;  but  the  dispute  was  set¬ 
tled,  1768.  The  Russians  took  part 
against  the  dissidents  that  year.  The 
situation  of  the  king  was  truly  cri¬ 
tical,  being  exposed  alternately  to 
the  jealousy  of  the  contending  par¬ 
ties.  Inclined  to  govern  with  jus¬ 
tice  and  moderation,  while  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  hold  the  balance  be¬ 
tween  the  contending  parties,  he 
lost  his  consequence.  November  2, 
1771,  his  majesty  was  carried  off, 
by  a  party  of  the  confederates,  un¬ 
der  Koczwiski,  from  Cracow  to 
Willanow,  but  escaped  by  their 
divisions,  and  was  preserved  by 
their  leader,  encouraged  by  the  hope 
of  pardon  and  a  reward.  The  king 
interceded '  for  the  regicides  ;  but 
several  were  executed.  The  diet 
met,  1773.  The  Austrians  invaded 
Poland  in  1773  ;  Polish  Prussia  was 
ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia ;  and 
the  partition  of  Poland  was  resolved 
on.  In  1785,  a  general  confederacy 
was  formed  against  the  king,  who 
entertained  thoughts  of  abdicating 
the  throne.  In  17S7>  he  had  an 
interview  with  the  empress  of  Rus* 
sia,  relative  to  an  exchange  of  Po¬ 
lish  Ukraine  for  part  of  Russian 
Poland.  The  Poles  were  exhorted* 
next  year,  to  assert  their  independ¬ 
ence.  The  diet  met,  October  6, 
and  8,  that  year  ;  and  the  king 
proposed  a  confederation,  which 
was  acceded  to,  and  the  army  re* 
inforced  to  one  hundred  thousand 
men.  Disputes  running  high  in  the 
subsequent  diet,  and  the  evacua¬ 
tion  of  Poland  being  insisted  on, 
the  king  recommended  conciliatory 
measures  ;  but  a  civil  war  threat¬ 
ened  the  country.  The  king  of 
Prussia  appeared  disposed  to  take 
them  under  his  protection,  in  hopes 
of  gaining  by  it  j  and  the  french 
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ambassador  presented  a  note  to  the 
diet.  In  May,  1791,  a  most  im¬ 
portant  revolution  took  place,  when 
the  king  planned  a  new  constitu¬ 
tion,  founded  on  that  of  England, 
-as  improved  in  America,  which  the 
diet  adopted  ;  but  it  met  with 
great  opposition  in  the  kingdom. 
The  diet  of  1793  made  great  ces¬ 
sions  to  Prussia,  at  the  instigation 
of  Russia.  A  diet  of  1794  annulled 
the  proceedings  of  that  of  1788, 
and  the  Poles  and  Russians  came  to 
blows  ;  and,  at  last,  subverted  the 
new  constitution,  instituted  and 
sanctioned  by  the  king  and  diet,  the 
king  himself  fighting  in  its  defence. 
The  Russian  arms  finally  prevailed  ; 
and  the  king  formally  laid  down  his 
crown,  at  Grodno,  November  25. 
The  act  of  renunciation  was  laid 
before  him  by  p#nce  Repnin,  and 
the  king  signed  it.  The  empress 
gave  him  leave  to  go  where  he 
pleased,  and  promised  to  do  all  in 
her  power  to  make  him  a  proper 
establishment,  but  said,  she  must 
consult  her  allies  before  she  came  to 
a  determination.  If  we  believe 
M.  Rulhiere,  he  was  father  of  the 
present  emperor  of  Russia.  “  Sta¬ 
nislaus/’  says  Mr.  Cox  (Travels  in 
Poland,  voh  1,  p.  17.  4to.),  “  seem¬ 
ed  calculated,  by  his  virtues  and 
abilities,  to  raise  Poland  from  its 
deplorable  state,  if  the  defects  of 
the  constitution  had  not  fettered 
his  exertions  for  the  public  good. 
The  fairest  hopes  were  conceived  of 
his  future  reign  ;  but  these  flatter¬ 
ing  prejudices,  at  first  realized,  were 
soon  disappointed  by  the  factions 
ot  a  turbulent  people,  fomented  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  neighbouring 
powers.  Thus  the  reign  of  the 
most  amiable  among  the  Polish  so¬ 
vereigns  was  doomed  to  experience 
the  dreadful  effects  of  that  excessive 


liberty  which  is  almost  inconsistent 
with  the  existence  of  government. 
The  first  acts  of  his  majesty’s  reign 
were  highly  adapted  to  introduce 
order  and  regularity  into  the  interior 
administration,  and  to  rescue  his 
country  from  her  dependence  upon 
foreign  powers.  The  tendency  of 
these  executive  regulations,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  power  and  consequence 
of  Poland,  gave  umbrage  to  the 
adjacent  states,  and  were  likewise 
vigorously  opposed  by  astrong  party 
within  the  kingdom.  At  this  crisis, 
too,  religious  disputes,  blending 
themselves  with  public  cabals,  the 
flame  of  civil  discord  burst  forth, 
with  a  violence  which  had  not 
hitherto  raged  even  in  Poland.” 
The  dissidents  were  supported  by 
Ru  ssia,  Prussia, Denmark,  and  Great 
Britain  ;  whose  courts  presented 
memorials  in  their  favour ;  and, 
when  matters  came  to  extremities, 
the  former  joined  the  confederacy, 
and  even  carried  off  and  imprisoned 
the  opposition  bishops  five  years. 
Confederacies  were  formed  in  de¬ 
fence  of  the  catholic  religion,  fo« 
mented  by  Austria,  Constantinople, 
and  France.  The  conspiracy  against 
the  king’s  life  was  contrived  by  the 
confederates,  who  ever  considered 
him  as  unlawfully  elected,  and  im¬ 
puted  to  iiis  fatal  election  and  di¬ 
rection,  or  approbation,  all  the  va¬ 
rious  ills  under  which  the  kingdom 

o 

groaned,  from  the  Russian  oppres¬ 
sion.  The  partition  of  Poland  was 
projected  by  the  king  of  Prussia, 
after  having  previously  seized  on 
Polish  Prussia;  and  had  not  Poland, 
formerly  more  powerful  than  any 
of  the  surrounding  states,  from  the 
defects  of  its  constitution,  declined 
in  the  midst  of  general  improve¬ 
ments,  it  would  not,  after  giving 
law  to  the  North,  have  become  so 

easy 
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easy  a  prey  to  every  invader.  The 
courts  of  London,  Paris,  Stockholm, 
and  Copenhagen,  remonstrated  a- 
gainst  the  usurpation  ;  but  remon¬ 
strances  without  assistance  could  be 
of  no  effect.  Poland  submitted  to 
the  dismemberment  not  without 
the  most  violent  struggles,  and  now, 
for  the  first  time,  felt  and  lamented 
the  fatal  effects  of  faction  and  dis¬ 
cord.  The  partitioning  powers  did 
less  injury  to  the  republic,  by  dis¬ 
membering  its  fairest  provinces,  than 
by  perpetuating  the  principles  of 
anarchy  and  confusion,  and  esta¬ 
blishing,  on  a  permanent  footing, 
that  exorbitant  liberty  which  is  the 
parent  of  faction,  and  has  proved 
the  deqine  of  the  republic.  Under 
pretence  of  amending  the  constitu¬ 
tion,  they  have  confirmed  all  its 
defects,  and  taken  effectual  pre¬ 
cautions  to  render  this  unhappy 
country  incapable  of  emerging  from 
its  present  deplorable  state.”  See 
Coxe,  ih.  22 — 52.  Mr.  C.  who 
had  the  honour  of  several  familiar 
conversations  with  him,  his  majesty 
being  particularly  attached  to  the 
English,  as  well  as  acquainted  with 
their  constitution  and  laws,  and 
even  with  Shakespeare,  describes 
him  as  handsome  in  his  person,  with 
an  expressive  countenance,  a  dark 
complexion,  aquiline  nose,  and  pe- 
netrating'eye,  uncommonlypleasing 
in  his  address  and  manners,  and 
possessing  great  sweetness  of  con¬ 
descension,  tempered  with  dignity. 
His  portrait  is  there  engraved. 
Mr.  Burke,  speaking  of  the  revo¬ 
lution  effected  through  his  endea¬ 
vours,  describes  its  advantages  thus  : 
ie  Not  one  man  incurred  loss,  or 
suffered  degradation  ;  all,  from  the 
king  to  the  day-’abourer,  were  im¬ 
proved  in  their  condition.  Every 
thing  was  kept  in  its  place  and  or¬ 


der,  but  in  that  place  and  order 
every  tiling  wras  bettered  ;  and,  to 
add  to  this  happy  wonder,  not  one 
drop  of  blood  was  spilled  1”  “  This 
revolution  was  effected  with  a  po¬ 
licy,  a  discretion,  an  unanimity, 
and  secrecy,  such  as  have  never 
before  been  known  on  any  occa¬ 
sion  ;  but,  such  wonderful  conduct 
was  reserved  for  this  glorious  con¬ 
spiracy,  in  favour  of  the  true  and 
genuine  rights  and  interests  of  men. 
Happy  people  !  if  they  know  how 
to  proceed  as  they  have  begun  ! 
Happy  prince  !  worthy  to  begin 
with  splendor,  or  to  close  with 
glory,  a  race  of  patriots  and  of 
kings,  and  to  leave 

*  A  name,  which  every  wind  to  heav’n. 
would  bear, 

■Which  men  to  teh,  and  angels  joy  to 
hear  V 

See  the  history  of  this  monarch  very 
particularly  detailed  in  a  {i  History 
of  Poland,  from  its  Origin  as  a  Na¬ 
tion,  to  the  Commencement  of  the 
Year  1795.”  Having  died  a  de¬ 
posed  monarch,  no  court-mourn¬ 
ing  has  taken  place  for  Stanislaus 
Poniatofski.  Esteem  for  his  me¬ 
mory,  however,  will  long  be  che¬ 
rished  by  every  feeling  and  virtuous 
bosom.  His  manly  and  dignified 
conduct,  upon  every  public  occa¬ 
sion,  ranks  him  as  a  good  and 
able  prince,  and  his  private  virtues 
have  ever  been  universally  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  admired. 

t> 


MARCH. 

1st.  This  being  St.  David’s  dav, 
the  honourable  society  of  Antient 
Britons,  attended  by  their  president, 
lord  Gwidir,  went  to  St.  James’s 
church,  preceded  by  the  children 
of  tile  Welch  charity,  where  a  ser¬ 
mon 
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mon  was  preached  by  the  bishop  of 
Bristol,  from  the  first  Epistle  Gene¬ 
ral  of  Peter,  c.  ii.  v.  27.  The  pray¬ 
ers  were  read  in  the  ancient  British 
language,  by  the  Rev.  T.  Alban, 
chaplain  to  the  society*  In  the 
course  of  the  service,  Te  Deum  Ju* 
bilate,  and  an  anthem,  were  sung 
by  a  society  of  gentlemen  belonging 
to  Portland-chapeh  The  prince  of 
Wales’s  annual  donation  of  one  hun- 
dred  guineas  was  given,  and  the 
stewards  made  a  liberal  subscription 
at  the  church. 

2d.  Yesterday  Arthur  O’Connor, 
esq.  proprietor  of  a  new  spaper,  called 
The  Press,printed  in  Dublin ;  John 
Bi  nns,  a  celebrated  member  of  the 
corresponding  society;  W.  Alley; 
J.  Favey,  alias  colonel  Morris,  alias 
captain  Jones,  &c.  andv  Patrick 
Leary,  were  brought  to  town,  from 
Margate,  in  four  post-chaises,  and 
a  post-coach,  by  Fugion  and  Re- 
vett,  two  of  the  Bow-street  officers, 
escorted  by  a  party  of  light  dragoons. 
In  the  evening  they  underwent  a 
private  examination  before  Mr. 
King,  the  under  secretary  of  state, 
■and  Mr.  Ford ;  from  which  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  they  had  been  taken 
into  custody,  on  suspicion  of  holding 
a  treasonable  correspondence  with 
the  French  government,  and  of  hav¬ 
ing  an  intention  to  obtain  a  passage 
from  Margate  to  the  nearest  port 
in  France,  for  which  purpose  they 
offered  a  fisherman,  at  Margate, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  guineas,  and 
to  leave  three  hundred  guineas 
more,  as  a  security,  in  case  the  boat 
should  be  taken  by  the  French.— 
It;  was  stated,  that  they  went  from 
London  on  Sunday  last,  by  a  Whit- 
stable  hoy ;  but  finding  themselves 
suspected  at  that  place,  they  hired 
a  cart  to  carry  their  baggage,  and 
accompanying  it  themselves  on  foot, 


walked  across  the  country  to  Mar~ 
gate,  where  they  arrived  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening,  and  put  up  at  a  little 
public-house, called  the  King’s  head, 
on  the  Sands,  where  Favey  passed 
as  colonel  Morris*  and  the  others 
as  his  servants  ;  but  their  conduct 
being  here  also  iuspected,  and  the 
fisherman  being  fearful  to  embark 
with  them  for  France  that  night, 
they  were  detained  ;  and  early  the 
next  morning  the  above-mentioned 
officers,  who  had  heard  of  their  route 
at  Gravesend,  came  to  the  house, 
and,  having  four  of  the  Light  Dra¬ 
goons  to  assist  them ,  in  case  of  need  * 
took  them  into  custody,  and  secured 
all  their  baggage,  which  completely 
filled  a  post-chaise.  It  consisted  of 
a  number  of  small  trunks,  boxes,  and 
parcels,  packed  up  extremely  close, 
and  very  heavy,  supposed  to  be  ready 
for  the  purpose  of  sinking,  in  case 
of  necessity.  About  sixty  guinea* 
were  found  in  the  possession  of  the 
prisoners,  together  with  some  fire¬ 
arms,  cutlasses,  and  a  quantity  of 
kaggagc>  and  from  Favey,  alias 
colonel  Morris,  the  officers  took  a 
very  sharp  dirk,  ordagger ;  on  Binns 
was  found  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols, 
and  in  the  pocket  of  a  coat,  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  to  Favey,  a  paper 
was  found,  purporting  to  be  aq 
Address  from  a  Secret  Committed 
in  Ireland  to  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tory  of  France,  and  which  con¬ 
tained  many  treasonable  expres¬ 
sions  ;  this,  however,  the  prisoners 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of,  nor 
would  they  own  any  part  of  the 
baggage,  except  such  articles  as 
they  were  sure  would  not  criminate 
them.  The  parcels  were  not  opened 
last  night,  but  several  of  them  are 
supposed  to  contain  great  quanti¬ 
ties  of  papers.  The  prisoners,  all 
except  Favey,  declined  saying  any 

thing 
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thing  ih  reply  to  the  charge  :  and 
he  merely  said,  that  he  went  to 
Margate  for  his  health,  from  whence 
he  intended  to  go,  by  a  trading  vessel, 
to  Ireland.  They  were  all  commit¬ 
ted,  for  farther  examination,  to  sepa¬ 
rate  prisons. 

The  British  factory  at  St.Peters- 
burgh  has  transmitted  a-  donation 
of  ioo/.  for  the  use  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society  in  London  ;  and 
a  similar  institution  has  been  late¬ 
ly  established  there,  for  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  lives  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants. 

3d.  Notwithstanding  the  power¬ 
ful  interest  which  has  been  made 
for  Mr.  Viotti,  the  celebrated  per¬ 
former  on  the  violin,  an  order  was 
on  Saturday  sent  from  the  secretary 
of  state’s  office,  for  him  to  quit  the 
kingdom.  He  accordingly  set  off 
yesterday  evening  for  Yarmouth,  tin¬ 
der  the  care  of  a  messenger,  from 
whence  he  will  embark,  with  Rode, 
his  pupil,  for  the  continent :  before 
he  left  town,  he  advertised  the  fol¬ 
lowing  declaration  : 

“  I  have  received  an  order,  from 
government,  to  quit  a  country  which 
is  dear  to  me,  and  which  1  consider 
as  my  own.  I  obey  ;  but  in  de¬ 
claring  to  the  whole  world,  to  all 
those  who  are  acquainted  with  my 
name,  that  I  go  without  having  to 
reproach  myself  with  any  thought, 
word,  or  deed  5  that  I  have  never  in¬ 
terfered  in  any  political  affair  what¬ 
ever  ;  that  during  the  six  years  I 
have  passed  in  England,  I  have  never 
written  a  syllable  that,  either  directly 
or  indirectly  related  to  its  political 
concerns,  or  to  those  of  any  other 
country  5  that  I  have  never  held 
any  conversation  to  which  the 
smallest  degree  of  blame  could  at¬ 
tach  ;  and,  in  short,  that  I  have 
never  frequented  any  coffee-house, 
Vol.  XL, 


any  tavern,  any  club,  or  any  sus¬ 
pected  society. 

u  I  have  testified  the  above  asser¬ 
tion  on  oath;  and  I  call  the  Supreme 
Being  to  witness  the  truth  of  my 
declarations.  I  hope  the  many 
respectable  persons  to  whom  I  am 
well  known,  will  answer,  at  any¬ 
time,  for  the  purity  of  ray  conduct; 
and  my  peaceful  conscience  assures 
me,  that  I  shall,  in  the  end,  be  fully 
justified.  "  J.  B.  Viotti.” 


7th.  Mr.  O'Connor,  Mr.  Binns^ 
Mr.  Fay ey,  alias  colonel  Morris,  and 
Mr.  Allen,  the  four  persons  accused 
of  treason,  were,  between  eight  and 
nine  o’clock,  conveyed,  under  the 
care  of  his  majesty’s  messengers, 
Sylvester,  Mason,  Scott,  and  Fa- 
biani,  and  several  of  the  police-offi¬ 
cers,  to  the  Tower,  where  they  were 
received  by  the  four  wardens,  and  a 
serjeant’s  guard,  andplacedin  sepa¬ 
rate  apartments.  Mr.  O’Connor  ap¬ 
peared  much  dejected,  and  scarcely 
spoke  to  any  of  the  persons  who 
were  conveying  him  to  the  state  pri¬ 
son.  His  companions  were  in  good 
spirits. 

8th.  Dublin.  In  consequence  of  in¬ 
formation  received,  that  Mr.  Ar¬ 
thur  O’Connor,  the  sworn  pro¬ 
prietor  and  publisher  of  The  Press, 
had  been  seized  at  Margate,  in  the 
actual  attempt  of  taking  his  passage 
for  France,  with  Quigley,  the  priest 
of  Dundalk,  alderman  Alexander, 
on  Tuesday,  having  received  proper 
information,  upon  oath,  proceeded 
to  seize  the  materials  and  papers  of 
The  Press ;  it  became  a  matter  of 


immediate  and  indispensable  neces¬ 
sity  to  prevent  a  fugitive  from  Ire¬ 
land,  accused  of  treasonable  libels 
here,  and  endeavouring  to  fly  from 
England  to  France,  from  exciting, 
any  longer,  the  people  to  insur- 
^  rection 
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rection,  whilst  it  was  incumbent  on 
government  to  procure  every  proper 
evidence  for  corroborating  and  sub¬ 
stantiating  the  proofs  of  his  guilt. 
The  superintendent  magistrate,  in 
searching  the  place  where  the  above- 
mentioned  paper  was  printed  (the 
house.  No.  62,  Abbey-street),  seized 
a  quantity  of  seditious  papers  in  ma¬ 
nuscript,  with  some  ball  cartridges, 
which  a  woman  was  endeavouring 
to  convey  out  of  the  house  while 
this  magistrate  was  doing  his  duty. 
Some  of  the  workmen  of  the  above 
newspaper  were  taken  into  custody, 
but  afterwards  discharged.  Among 
the  persons  in  the  house  where  The 
Press  was  printed,  were  found  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  counsellor  Samp¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Swift,  sen.  whose  pu¬ 
nishment  of  imprisonment,  in  the 
New  Gaol  for  a  libel  against  cer¬ 
tain  of  the  fellows  of  Trinity-Col¬ 
lege,  some  time  ago,  had  been  hu¬ 
manely  remitted  by  government,  and 
whom  it  was  supposed  then  acted 
as  director  of  that  paper.  None 
of  these  leaders  were  detained  that 
night,  having  pledged  themselves  to 
be  forthcoming,  in  the  morning,  to 
answer  any  charge  that  might  be  al- 
ledged  against  them. 

Sunday  night  a  dreadful  affray 
took  place  in  Holborn  between  a 
large  party  of  Irishmen,  who  were 
attending  a  funeral,  in  which  several 
of  them  were  so  desperately  wound¬ 
ed,  that  three  of  them  died  yester¬ 
day  morning,  and  a  fourth  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  survive  the  bruises  he  re¬ 
ceived.  The  weapons,  with  which 
they  fought,  were  sticks;  and  the 
contest,  we  understand,  arose  from 
a  dispute  relative  to  the  corpse, 
which  was  that  of  a  female;  the 
contending  parties  each  insisting  on 
having*  the  superintendance  of  its 
interment. 


No  parliamentary  regulation  is, 
for  the  present,  to  be  had  recourse 
to  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  ;  but  the  following  decla¬ 
ration  has  been  drawn  up  by  seve¬ 
ral  eminent  and  pious  gentlemen, 
to  which  all  descriptions  of  people 
arc  to  be  invited  to  subscribe  their 
names. 

Form,  of  the  Declaration  : 

**  We  whose  names  are  here¬ 
unto  subscribed,  being  deeply  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  great  importance  ot  the 
religious  observance  of  the  Lord’s 
Day,  to  the  interests  of  Christianity 
and  civil  society,  do  declare,  that  we 
hold  it  highly  improper,  on  that  day, 
to  give,  or  accept,  invitations  to  en¬ 
tertainments,  or  assemblies,  or  (ex¬ 
cept  in  cases  of  urgency,  or  for  pur¬ 
poses  of  charity)  to  travel,  or  to  ex¬ 
ercise  our  worldly  occupations,  or 
to  employ  our  domestics,  or  depend¬ 
ants,  in  any  thing  interfering  with 
their  public  or  private  religious  du¬ 
ties.  And,  as  an  example,  and  a  pub¬ 
lic  declaration  of  the  principles  of 
our  own  conduct,  more  peculiarly 
at  this  time,  may  tend  to  influence 
the  conduct  of  others,  we  do  hereby 
declare  our  resolution  to  adhere,  as 
far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  the  due 
observance  of  the  Lord’s  Day,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  preceding  delara- 
tion.  ” 

10th.  A  warrant  having  b.en  Is¬ 
sued.  for  the  apprehension  of  Mr. 
Barrett,  a  u  holesale  dealer  in  the 
Manchester  line  in  Chcapside,  on 
a  charge  of  having  forged  several 
bills  on  the  house  of  Mr.  Stanfield, 
in  Watling-street,  who  is  also  in  th« 
Manchester  line,  he  was  examined 
at  the  Mansion-house,  and  some  im¬ 
portant  discoveries  were  made,  re¬ 
specting  some  forgeries  on  the  bank, 
in  which  Messrs.  Adamson,  Wil¬ 
kinson,  and  Kavanua,  are  involved. 

Mr.  Stanfield 
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Mr.  Stanfield  attended  his  examina¬ 
tion,  and  the  bill  was  produced  on 
which  the  prosecution  was  brought, 
the  amount  of  which  was  54l.  B. 
and  which  bore  the  indorsement  of 
Mr.  Barrett,  from  whom  Mr.  Stan¬ 
field  swore  he  received  it.  The  bill 
purported  to  be  drawn  at  Bristol, 
in  America,  by  Andrew  Moxam, 
on  Richard  Griffin,  No.  24,  Old 
’Change,  in  favour  of  Samuel  Ross 
and  son;  proper  inquiry  had  been 
made,  but  no  such  person  could  be 
found.  Mr.  Stanfield  farther  de¬ 
posed,  that  he  was  the  holder  of 
two  other  bills  which  had  been 
shewn  to  Mr.  Barrett,  who  inform¬ 
ed  him  they  would  not  be  honour¬ 
ed,  as  they  were  all  fictitious  names. 
He  also  gave  information  of  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was  acknowleged 
by  the  son  of  Mr.  Barrett,  that  he 
drew  several  bills  which  were  not 
filled  up  by  any  names.  The  pri¬ 
soner  was  ordered  to  be  again 
brought  up  on  Tuesday.  Two  of¬ 
ficers  each  took  hold  of  an  arm,  till 
they  arrived  at  the  gate  of  theComp- 
ter,  when  the  turnkey  went  forward 
to  open  it,  and  left  the  prisoner  with 
his  partner.  Mr.  Barrett  availed 
'  himself  of  the  moment,  made  a  sud¬ 
den  spring  from  under  his  arm, 
and  effected  his  escape.  The  cry 
of  stop  thief  resounded  from  every 
quarter,  but  the  prisoner’s  voice  was 
among  the  loudest.  He  directed  his 
course  down  Walbrook,  but  such 
a  confusion  ensued,  and  no  one  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  the  right  person,  (though 
many  were  stopped)  he  got  clear 
off.  He  is  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  has  always  borne 
a  respectable  character  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  On  searching  his  house, 
several  letters  were  found,  which  had 
Been  received  from  houses  in  diffe¬ 
rent  parts  of  the  country,  threatening 


him  with  immediate  apprehension, 
if  their  bills  were  not  taken  up,  as 
they  had  some  suspicions  they  were 
forgeries.  This  appeared  from  a  bill- 
book  which  was  also  produced,  and 
had  the  desired  effect,  as  it  proved 
they  had  been  paid.  From  the  fol- 
lowingcircumstances,  there  is  some 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mr.  Barrett, 
was  taken  into  custody  after  his 
escape  from  the  officer  in  the  Poul¬ 
try,  but  soon  liberated,  on  account 
of  the  officers  being  ignorant  of  that 
affair.  Between  seven  and  eight 
o’clock,  on  Tuesday  evening,  an 
elderly  man,  of  very  genteel  appear¬ 
ance,  ran  into  a  puhlic-house  near  the 
end  of  Gray’s-inn  lane,  apparently 
much  agitated,  and  endeavoured  to 
conceal  himself  from  his  pursuers, 
by  hiding  behind  the  parlour-door ) 
but  one  of  the  Bow-street  officers 
being  in  the  house,  and  understand¬ 
ing  from  a  man,  who  seemed  most 
active  in  the  pursuit,  that  a  thief 
had  taken  refuge  there,  took  him 
into  custody,  and  inquired  what  the 
charge  was  against  him  ;  this,  how¬ 
ever,  no  one  could  tell ;  the  man 
who  first  accused  him  only  saying 
that  he  heard  the  cry  of  stop  thief, 
inHolborn,  and,  seeing  the  prisoner 
run,  pursued  him.  The  Bow-street 
officer,  thinking  the  real  accuser 
might  come  forward,  took  him  to 
tlie  Polic  -Office,  Hatton  Garden, 
as  being  the  nearest  place  of  justice, 
where  it  being  said  that  a  robbery 
had  been  committed  in  GrayVinn, 
the  prisoner  was  detained  till  in¬ 
quiry  was  made,  which  proving  un¬ 
true,  he  was  dismissed,  after  being 
interrogated  by  the  magistrate,  as 
to  his  name,  which  he  said  was  Bar¬ 
rett,  and  that  he  was  a  man  of  re- 
i  spectability,  though  he  did  not  ac¬ 
count,  in  a  satisfactory  way,  for  the 
extraordinary  situation  in  which  he 
C  2  was 
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was  found.  He  had  eight  or  nine 
guineas  in  his  pocket,  and  a  letter 
directed  to  France. — Tt  is  supposed 
that  the  alarm,  occasioned  by  his 
escape  from  the  constable  in  the 
city,  had  by  some  means  followed 
him  to  Holborri,  though  none  could 
tell  for  what,  and  he,  being  the 
guilty  party,  of  course  endeavoured 
to  escape. 

13th.  A  hair-dresser,  namedEma- 
nuel  Gusman,  of  Newport,  Mon¬ 
mouthshire,  eat  and  drank  to  such 
excess,  as  to  occasion  his  death. 
A  coroner’s  jury,  after  a  long  in¬ 
vestigation,  found  a  verdict  Jelo  de 
se,  and  the  remains  of  the  glutton 
were,  on  Saturday,  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  public  road,  near  to 
the  place  where  he  died. 

The  receipts  arising  from  the 
performances  at  the  King’s  Theatre 
on  Thursday  evening,  in  aid  of  the 
contributions  for  the  defence  of  the 
country,  amounted  to  detween  se¬ 
ven  and  eight  hundred  pounds. 

Tetters  arrived  from  Bencoolen, 
Taponooly,  andPadang,  of  the  5th 
and  7th  of  March,  1 797 >  by  the 
schooner.  Providence,  captain  Wea- 
therall,  arrived  at  Calcutta,  some 
days  previous  to  the  late  fleet  from 
thence,  give  the  following  relation 
of  an  earthquake  that  happened  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  on  the 
20th  of  February.  The  vibratory 
shocks  of  this  earthquake  are  stated 
on  competent  authority,  to  have 
continued  for  three  minutes,  and  to 
have  recurred,  at  intervals,  during 
a  space  of  three  hours,  from  its 
beginning,  till  t  he  shocks  had  com¬ 
pletely  ceased.  At  Padang,  the 
houses  of  the  inhabitants  arc  almost 
totally  destroyed,  and  the  public 
works  much  damaged.  The  snow 
Padang,  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river, 
was  thrown,  by  the  sudden  rise  of 


the  sea,  upwards  of  three  miles  lfi 
shore,  where  she  still  remains.  The 
number  of  lives  lost,  at  Padang,  on 
this  melancholy  occasion,  exceeded 
three  hundred.  Of  these,  some 
were  crushed  under  the  ruins  of 
falling  houses,  some  were  literally 
entombed  alive,  by  the  earth  closing 
upon  them,  and  others  were  drown¬ 
ed  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
waters  of  the  ocean.  At  Natal, 
the  residence  of  a  subordinate  of 
Bencoolen,  very  considerable  da¬ 
mage  was  sustained,  and  several 
houses  thrown  down,  but  no  lives 
were  lost.  It  is,  however,  much  to 
be  feared,  that,  when  the  particulars 
are  collected  from  the  different 
quarters  on  the  west  coast,  where 
the  earthquake  was  felt,  the  sum, 
both  of  lives  and  property  destroy¬ 
ed,  will  be  much  greater  than  yet 
apprehended. 

Dublin.  A  horrid  murder  was 
commi  tted  on  Sunday  night :  a  par¬ 
ty  of  those  barbarous  insurgents, 
who  have  been  deluded  by  wicked 
incendiaries  to  think  murder  is  no 
crime,  assassinated  a  farming  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Newcastle, 
in  the  county  of  Dublin.  They 
mangled  him  in  a  most  dreadful 
manner,  it  us  said,  and  cut  up  his 
body  in  four  quarters,  which  they 
laid  before  his  weeping  children  ; 
a  horrid  spectacle  of  blood-thirsty 
atrocity  and  revenge.  This  unfor¬ 
tunate  man,  w  e  hear,  was  to  have 
been  evidence  against  some  insur¬ 
gents  at  Naas  assizes,  to  prevent 
which  he  was  butchered  by  those 
murderers. 

1  ast  week.  Miss  Ellin  Mitchell, 
daughter,  of  H.  Mitchell,  esq.  of 
Mitchelslort,  county  of  Cork,  (who 
was  confined  to  her  bed  by  sick¬ 
ness,  at  the  time  of  the  outrage) 
was  forcibly  dragged,  andfeloniously 
,  carried 
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earned  away  from  her  father’s  boose 
by  a  party  of  armed  men,  headed  by 
Henry  Spread,  gentleman,  and 
aided  by  his  servant,  Laurence  He- 
garty,  who  struck  and  abused  Miss 
Mitchell,  on  her  resisting,  and  also 
struck  and  abused  her  mother,  on 
her  throwing  herself  into  her  arms 
for  protection.  The  father  ot  the 
young  lady  has  offered  a  reward  of 
500/.  for  the  apprehension  of  Henry 
Spread. 

25th.  Came  on  the  annual  elec¬ 
tion  of  president  of  the  board  of  a- 
griculture,  when  an  opposition  was 
started  against  sir  John  Sinclair,  by 
the  nomination  of  lord  Somerville, 
one  of  the  sixteen  Scotch  peers.  A 
ballot  succeeded,  and,  at  the  close, 
the  numbers  stood, 

For  lord  Somerville  -  -  13 

—  sir  John  Sinclair  -  12 

Majority  in  favour  ofl  — 1 
lord  Somerville  J 

whereupon  his  lordship  was  declar¬ 
ed,  by  Arthur  Young,  esq.  the  se¬ 
cretary,  to  be  duly  elected. 

The  total  amount  of  the  St.  Jago 
Spanish  prize,  was  555,000/.  out  of 
which  admiral  Cell  and  the  other 
flag-officers  shared  52,000/.  each, 
the  several  captains  20', 000/.  and 
the  subaltern  officers  in  proportion  : 
the  law  expences  amounted  to 
28,000/.  and  148,000/.  were  left, 
after  all,  in  the  agents  hand,  to 
defray  any  other  contingent  de¬ 
mands. 

20'.  About  one  o’clock  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  in  an  empty  barn,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Williams,  opposite 
the  four-mile  stone  on  theCroydou- 
road  wh i ch  raged  with  grea  t  v  iolence, 
and,  communicating  to  a  stable  and 
other  out-buildings  adjoining,  set 
fire  to  a  large  granary  tilled  with  corn 
and  an  oat-rick;  allot'  which  were 
intirely  consumed. 


There  has  been  a  considerable 
disturbance  at  Manchester,  among 
the  cotton-spinners.  Some  misun¬ 
derstanding  between  them  and  their 
masters  have  taken  place,  respecting 
wages  :  the  latter  employed  others, 
who  agreed  to  work  at  a  less  price; 
when  the  men  assembled,  in  a  very 
riotous  manner,  and  broke  the  win¬ 
dows  of  the  manufactory.  No  far¬ 
ther  serious  consequences,  however,, 
had  occurred  when  the  last  accounts 
came  away* 

A  newspaper,  intituled.  The  Ea¬ 
gle,  printed  at  Hanover,  in  New 
Hampshire,  America,  states,  that  an 
extraordinary  distemper  had  afflict¬ 
ed  the  geese  of  that  vicinity,  and 
had  occasioned  considerable  morta¬ 
lity.  Some  were  seized  with  a  de¬ 
lirium,  during  which  they  would  fly 
at  people,  cattle,  &c.  and  'retain 
their  hold  until  they  were  killed. 
Others  would  die  with  stupor. 
Some  years  previous,  a  similar  dis¬ 
ease  was  productive  of  like  effects. 

28th.  Early  in  the  morning,  the 
watchman,  going  his  rounds,  near 
W  h  it  field  ’  sTabernade,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  perceived  a  hackney- 
coach  waiting  near  the  gate  of  the 
buryingvground,  and,  concluding 
that  some  of  the  resurrection-men 
were  at  work,  gave  notice  to  one 
of  the  patrole,  who,  going  to  the 
spot,  saw  three  men  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  the  coachman,  who,  at  his 
approach,  made  off;  he,  however, 
secured  the  coachman,  and,  search¬ 
ing  the  coach,  discovered  the  body 
of  a  male  child,  wrapped  up  in  a 
cloth:  he,  then  went  to  examine 
■  the  burying-ground,  and  finding 
several  graves  open,  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  sexton’s  house,  which 
adjoins  the  ground,  but  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  he  obtained 
any  answer,  which  was,  at  last,  given 
C  3  by 
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by  a  woman,  who  informed  him 
that  the  sexton  was  gone  to  sleep 
in  Westminster.  At  day-light,  a 
farther  search  took  place,  when, 
eight  more  bodies  (four  women, 
three  children,  and  one  man)  were 
found,  tied  up  in  sacks,  in  a  ditch, 
not  far  from  the  Tabernacle,  and 
which  had  been  interred  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening.  Yesterday,  the 
coachman,  whose  name  is  John 
Peake,  was  brought  before  N. 
Bond,  esq.  at  the  public-office. 
Bow  street,  when  all  the  parties 
attended  ;  and  after  those  claiming 
the  dead  had  identified  the  respec¬ 
tive  bodies,  the  magistrate  proceed¬ 
ed  to  examine  the  prisoner,  who 
said,  in  his  defence,  that,  about 
three  o’clock  yesterday  morning  he 
was  called  off  the  stand,  near  the 
end  of  Hat  ton-street,  Holborn,  by 
three  men,  who  ordered  him  to 
drive  to  Pitt-street,  Tottenham- 
court-road,  and,  there  getting  out, 
desired  him  to  wait  for  them  near 
the  Tabernacle ;  that  one  of  them 
continued  by  the  coach  the  whole 
time;  but  denied  seeing  any  thing 
put  into  his  coach,  or  even  that  the 
doors  were  opened  after  the  men 
first  got  out.  The  sexton  was  also 
interrogated,  but  nothing  could  be 
collected  from  him,  he  having  slept 
from  horne  on  Thursday  night. — 
The  coachman  was  committed  for 
farther  examination. —  One  man 
claimed  two  bodies,  his  wife  and 
child,  who  had  been  deposited  in 
the  same  grave  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing  :  the  child  was  the  same  that 
had  been  found  in  the  coach. 

30th.  Between  six  and  seven  in 
the  evening,  as  the  boy  was  bring¬ 
ing  the  mail  from  Selby  to  York,  he 
wasstopped about  half-way  between 
Selby  and  Riccall,  by  a  stout-made 
man  on  foot,  who  took  the  bridle 


off  the  horse’s  head,  and  robbed  the 
boy  of  the  mail. 

George  day  was  executed  on 
Monday,  for  piracy,  at  Execution- 
dock,  pursuant  to  his  sentence  at 
t  h  e  la  s  t  A  d  m  i  r  a  1 1  y  -  s  e  s  s  i  o  n  s  b  e  1  d  a  1 1  h  e 
Old  Bailey.  This  unfortunate  man 
was  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age. 

Du  l  tin .  T  ues  d  ay  s  e’  n  night,  a  bo  u  t 
eight  o’clock,  n  gang  of  villains  got 
into  Mr.  Doolan’s  house  or  Baveeh, 
between  Birr  and  Roscrea,  in  the 
King’s  county,  just  as  he  was  at 
tea;  his  family  were  about  him,  and 
an  infant  child  on  his  knee  :  the 
barbarous  ruffians  ordered  him  to 
lay  down  the  child;  which  he 
having  done,  they  blew  out  his 
brains.  No  discovery  has  yet  been 
made  of  this  inhuman  deed,  but  it 
is  supposed  his  servants  were  privy 
to  it.  He  was  a  gentleman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  1000/.  a -year. 

The  celebrated  Didot,  the  French 
printer,  with  a  German,  named 
Herman,  have  announced  a  new 
discovery  in  printing,  which  they 
term  stereotype.  The  process  seems 
more  nearly  allied  to  engraving,  as 
they  speak  of  its  being  done  on  solid 
plates  (Ues  planches  solidesj.  The 
inventors  dwell  on  its  elegance, 
and  it  certa.nly  has  the  merit  of 
cheapness.  The  works  of  Virgil, 
making  four  hundred  pages,  and 
illustrated  with  a  map  and  vignettes, 
is  to  be  sold  in  sheets  for  fifteen 
sous,  or  seven -pence  halfpenny. 

Saturday  se’nnight  the  largest  ves¬ 
sel  ever  built  at  Southwick,  near 
Sunderland,  was  launched  in  the 
presence,  it  is  supposed,  of  fifteen 
thousand  spectators  This  beauti¬ 
ful  ship  is  named  the  Lord  Dunr 
can  She  was  built  in  Mr.  Have¬ 
lock’s  yard,  measures  nine  hundred 
and  thirty  tons,  and  is  completely 
adapted  for  the  East-India  trade. 

Henry 
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Henry  Redhead  Yorke,  esq.  was 
liberated  fromDorchester-castle,  af¬ 
ter  an  imprisonment  of  four  years. 
When  the  sheriff  brought  the  intel¬ 
ligence,  he  exclaimed,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Virgil. 

JLibertas,  quae,  scratamcn,  respexit  iner- 
tem, 

Respexit  tamen,  ct  longo  post  tempore 
venit. 

He  has  paid  a  fine  of  200/.  and  en¬ 
tered  into  sureties  for  2,000/. 

Nine  French  prisoners  escaped 
from  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  by 
letting  themselves  down  from  the 
wall  with  a  rope.  Seven  of  them 
have  since  been  taken,  and  again 
lodged  in  the  castle. 

This  day  Thomas Cadell, esq.  was 
unanimously  elected  alderman  of 
Walbrook-ward  in  the  room  of  W. 
Gill,  Esq. 

31.  Thomas  Raikes,  esq.  and 
Samuel  Thornton,  esq.  were  chosen 
governor  and  deputy-governor  of 
the  Bank  of  England  for  the  year 
ensuing. 

At  the  assizes  for  the  county  of 
Surrey,  Daniei  Smith,  Simon  Blan¬ 
ket,  Abrah.  Clark,  and  John  Smith, 
were  left  for  execution. 

At  the  Chelmsford  assizes  thirteen 
convicts  received  sentence  of  death, 
nine  of  whom  were  left  for  exe¬ 
cution  :  among  these  are  two  sol¬ 
diers,  Andrew  M’Cabe,  and  Robert 
Rutiidge,  for  a  rape. 

At  Maidstone  assizes,  before 
judges  Fuller  and  Hotham,  eighty- 
nine  persons  wgte  tried,  fifty  of 
whom  were  acquitted  and  dis¬ 
charged.  W.  Jones,  G.  How,  T. 
Faulkner,  M.  Stacy,  B.  Egan,  and 
J.  Savage,  were  capitally  convicted, 
land  ordered  for  execution.  E.  Pol- 
let,  likewise  condemned,  was  re¬ 
prieved;  Thomas  Pigeon, boatswain, 
belonging  to  Greenwich  hospital. 


aged  sixty-five,  was  tried  for  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  commit  a  rape  on  Mary 
Welsh,  nine  years  old,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  twelve  months  imprison¬ 
ment. 

At  the  assizes  at  Hertford,  John 
Tsicholls,  for  cattle  stealing  ;  Rich¬ 
ard  Miller,  for  sheep  stealing;  and 
Richard  Scare  and  Thomas  Wood, 
for  a  burglary  in  the  dwelling  house 
of  John  Baker,  a  hosier  at  Berk- 
hampstead,  received  sentence  of 
death;  and  Thomas  Trott  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Torrel  were  ordered  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years. — Six 
other  prisoners  were  discharged. 

At  the  assizes  for  Berkshire,  John 
Williams,  alias  Timms  ;  and  John 
l)av  is,  alias  William  Emmery  ;  for 
robbing  the  honourable  capt.  Lind¬ 
say,  and  capt.  Spotteswcod,  on  the 
highway,  near  Hungerford,  were 
capitally  convicted,  and  left  for  exe¬ 
cution.  Benjamin  Josey,  and  WiU 
liarn  Dell,  for  a  highway  robbery, 
and  Ann  Chaddick,  for  house¬ 
breaking,  were  also  capitally  con¬ 
victed,  but  reprieved. 

At  the  Northampton  assizes,  the 
following  prisoners  were  capitally 
convicted,  and  received  sentence 
of  death,  viz.  Joseph  Worrall,  for 
horse- stealing;  and  Samuel  Panter, 
for  sheep-stealing.  They  were  both 
reprieved  before  tire  judge  left  the 
town. 

At  theSalisburyassizes,  Barnabas 
Brown,  for  highway  robbery  ;  John 
Palmer,  torscealinga  mare;  George 
Quinton,  and  Abraham  Wen  man, 
for  stealing  goods  in  a  house  at 
Down  ton ;  received  sentence  of 
death. 

At  the  same  assizes,  a  man  o  the 
name  of  John  Cassell,  a  brewer’s 
servant,  was  tried,  and  convicted 
for  aiding  and  assisting  some  pri¬ 
soners  of  war  to  escape  out  of  Port- 
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chester-castle.  It  was  proved  that 
he  had  conveyed  two  French  cap¬ 
tains,  inclosed  in  two  casks,  out  of 
the  prison  on  his  dray,  by  which 
means  they  effected  their  escape  out 
of  the  country.  He  was  ordered  to 
be  imprisoned  six  months  in  the 
common  gaol. 

At  Bury  assizes,  last  week,  one 
Haycroft,  a  noted  publican,  of  Sud¬ 
bury  ,  obtained  three  verdicts .  of  40/. 
each,  for  assaults  against  as  many 
officers  of  the  44th  regiment'  of 
foot,  for  tumultuously  breaking  open 
his  house  door  to  get  into  their  quar¬ 
ters  after  ten  o’clock  at  night  ;  and 
also  another  verdict,  to  nearly  the 
same  amount,  against  his  worship 
the  mayor  of  that  borough,  for  aid¬ 
ing  and  abetting  them  therein. 

At  Dorchester  assizes,  George 
Smith,  and  John  Norris,  for  burg¬ 
lary,  received  sentence  of  death. 
John  Shave,  Jesse  Oram,  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Moore,  for  thefts,  to  be 
transported  for  seven  years. 

At  the  Worcester  assizes,  five 
persons  received  sentence  of  death, 
ior  various  burglaries  and  robbe¬ 
ries. 

At  the  Gloucester  assizes,  five 
persons  received  sentence  of  death, 
and  at  those  of  Norfolk  four,  for 
various  robberies. 

At  the  York  assizes,  which  con¬ 
cluded  last  week,  came  on  the  trial 
of  Peter  Buck,  a  tanner,  of  respect¬ 
able  connections,  at  Ripley,  indicted 
for  robbing  Richard  Terry,  of  Rip- 
pon,  on  the  thirtieth  of  August  last, 
of  1,500/.  in  notes,  and  one  hundred 
and  sixty  guineas,  as  the  said  Terry 
was  returning  from  Knaresborough- 
market  to  Rippon,  where  he  is  a 
banker.  The  defence  of  the  pri¬ 
soner  was  briefly  “  I  am  very  sor¬ 
ry,  appearances  may  be  against  me, 
but  1  am  not  the  person.5’  Nine 


very  respectable  witnesses,  from  the 
town  and  neighbourhood  of  Ripley, 
were  called  to  the  character  of  the 
prisoner  ;  all  had  known  him  many 
years/some  of  them  nearly  twenty  j 
they  concurred  in  stating  him  to  be 
a  liberal,  humane,  and  sober  man, 
of  good  connections,  and  hitherto  of 
u  n  impeac  bed  respectability. -Guilty* 
but  recommended  to  the  clemency 
of  the  court,  both  by  the  jury  and 
prosecutor. 

At  Devon  assizes,  Jonathan  Hot- 
well,  for  stealing  a  mare  3  Mary  Ro¬ 
berts,  for  stealing  six  tippets;  and 
William  Demur,  for  sheep  stealing; 
were  capitally  convicted. — Hugh 
Carpenter,  for  stealing  geese,  to  be 
transported. 

Andrew  Berns,  aged  twanty-one, 
and  John  Hill,  only  nineteen,  suf¬ 
fered  death  at  Stafford,  for  a  high¬ 
way  robbery.  Their  sufferings  were 
unhappily  protracted  by  the  falling 
of  the  scaffolding  at  the  place  of 
execution  ;  both  of  the  unhappy 
culprits  were  much  hurt  ;  one  of 
them  fainted  ;  and  it  was  a  consi¬ 
derable  time  before  he  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  recovered  to  undergo  the 
sentence  of  the  law. 


APRIL. 

3d.  The  following  circumstances 
attended  the  loss  of  his  majesty’s 
ship  the  Pallas,  of  thirty-two  guns, 
commanded  by  the  honourable  cap¬ 
tain  Curzon.  This  ship  arrived  in 
Plymouth-Sound  on  Tuesday  morn- 
ing,  from  a  cruize  off'  the  coast  of 
France.  Soon  after  she  had  an¬ 
chored,  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  came 
on  from  the  S.  by  W.  attended  with 
a  most  tremendous  sea,  which  con¬ 
tinued,  with  increasing  violence, 
until  about  seven  o’clock  on  Wed¬ 
nesday 
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ncsday  morning,  when  she  parted 
from  one  of  her  anchors,  and  drove 
much  nearer  to  the  shore  before  her 
other  anchors  could  bring  her  up. 
The  yards  and  top-masts  were  then 
struck,  and  she  rode  with  an  appa¬ 
rent  degree  of  safety  until  half  past 
eight,  when  she  again  began  to  drive. 
The  crew  now  cut  away  all  her 
masts,  to  prevent  her  holding  so 
much  wind ;  but,  notwithstanding 
all  their  exertions,  she  did  not  bring 
up,  though  with  three  anchors 
a-head,  until  the  afterpart  struck  on 
the  rocks  in  the  Bay,  between 
Withy-Hedge  and  Mount-Batten- 
Point.  The  tide  by  this  time  was 
strong  ebb,  and  the  ship  remained 
with  her  head  to  the  sea,  being  kept 
in  that  situation  by  means  of  her  ca¬ 
bles  and  anchors  until  a  quarter  past 
three  o’clock,  the  sea  making  a  free 
and  tremendous  break  over  her. 
Though  now  quite  aground  abaft, 
the  sea  raised  her  forepart  so  much, 
that  the  cables  parted,  and  the  surf 
heaving  her  broadside  round,  beat 
against  her  with  so  much  fury,  that 
she  was  every  minutecompletely  hid 
from  the  view  of  the  spectators. 
While  she  lay  in  this  situation,  every 
hope  of  the  crew  being  saved  seemed 
at  an  end  ;  but,  providentially,  from 
the  circumstance  of  her  drawing  less 
water  forward  than  abaft,  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  surf  forced  her  bow  round 
nearer  to  the  land,  until  she  got 
again  nearly  end  on  with  her  stern 
to  the  sea.  The  hope  of  the  ship 
holding  together,  and  the  prospect 
of  a  chance  that  the  crewr  might  be 
able  to  save  their  lives,  were  now 
revived,  especially  as  the  tide  was 
ebbing  very  fast.  The  ship  being 
quite  aground  fore  and  aft,  she  was 
thus  made  to  heel  towards  the  shore, 
and  by  the  latter  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  the  crew  were  sheltered  from 


the  violent  beat  of  the  sea,  and  ex¬ 
posed  only  to  thdspray,  which  every 
minute  formed  a  cloud  over  them. 
In  this  state  the  ship  lay  till  eleven 
o’clock,  when  the  crew  were  out  of 
danger,  and  by  noon  the  tide  had  left 
her  so  as  to  enable  the  officers  and 
men  to  get  ashore  with  safety.  The 
gale  abated  about  one,  and  the 
crew,  with  the  people  from  the 
dock-yard,  began  to  get  out  the 
stores,  the  greater  part  of  which 
will  be  saved.  A  more  melancholy 
scene,  for  at  least  two  hours,  could 
not  be  witnessed,  as  no  other  pros¬ 
pect  appeared  during  that  time,  than 
the  loss  of  the  whole  crew,  because 
in  their  then  situation  no  assistance 
could  possibly  be  given  them,  either 
on  the  land  or  sea  side.  On  board 
the  Pallas  one  man  only  lost  his  life, 
and  he  was  killed  by  the  fall  of  the 
mainmast.  The  ship  was  reduced 
to  such  a  state  of  wreck  that  she 
could  not  be  got  off;  and  it  was  ex¬ 
pected  she  would  fall  to  pieces  the 
next  flood  tide.  A  boat  belonging 
to  the  Canada,  in  attempting  to  go 
to  the  relief  of  the  Pallas,  was  upset, 
and  Mr.  Massey,  acting -lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  Canada,  and  three 
seamen,  were  unfortunately  drown¬ 
ed, 

Being  Maunday -Thursday,.,  his 
majesty's  annual  bounty  of  bread, 
meat,  fish,  cloth,  and  money,  was 
distributed,  in  Whitehail-chapel,  by 
the  rev.  Dr.  Vincent,  sub-almoner, 
and  the  attendants  of  the  household, 
to  sixty-one  poor  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  women  5  who  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  after  the  ser¬ 
vice,  received  a  bag  containing  as 
many  penny  pieces  as  the  king  is 
years  old.  An  anthem,  suitable  to 
the  occasion,  was  sung  by  the-  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  chapel  royal,  during 
the  service;  and inthe afternoon  the 

same 
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same  persons  attended  again  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  doth  allotted. 

A  boat  with  a  sail,  in  attempting 
to  pass  the  middle  archof  London* 
bridge,  from  unskilful  management 
was  overset,  and  five  out  of  eight 
passengers  were  unfortunately 
drowned. 

The  lottery  closes  this  day.  The 
last  drawn  blank  being  entitled  to 
20,000k,  tickets  could  not  be  got 
last  night  at  any  price.  The  night 
before,  they  sold  for  one  hundred 
and  twenty  guineas. 

10th.  Vienna  The  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  voluntarily  took  up  arms  last  year 
to  defend  the  city  and  the  palace  of 
the  monarch  against  the  attack  of 
the  French  army,  then  supposed  to 
be  in  full  march  towards  that  city. 
On  the  evening  of  the  last  anniver¬ 
sary  of  this  day,  which  was  cele¬ 
brated  with  great  solemnity,  the  tri¬ 
coloured  flag  was  displayed  in  tri¬ 
umph,  a  little  before  sunset,  at  the 
balcony  of  the  French,  ambassador’s 
hotel.  A  report  of  this  circum¬ 
stance  being  suddenly  spread,  pro¬ 
duced  murmurs  ofdiscontent  among 
the  people,  and  occasioned  their  as¬ 
sembling  in  small  groupes  in  the  dis- 
ferent  streets.  One  of  the  chief 
commissioners  of  the  police  imme¬ 
diately  waited  upon  the  ambassador, 
and  pressed  him  in  the  most  earn¬ 
est  and  solemn  manner  to  order  the 
flag  to  be  removed,  declaring  that 
the  people  were  so  exasperated, 
that  it  was  impossible  to  answer  for 
the  consequences,  if  it  were  suffered 
to  remain.  The  ambassador  receiv¬ 
ed  him  with  great  haughtiness,  and, 
puttiaghis  handuponhis  sword,  an¬ 
nounced  his  determination  to  defend 
the  flag,  which  was  hoisted  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  orders  from  the  direc¬ 
tory,  to  the  last  extremity.  The  po¬ 
pulace,  in  the  mean  time,  were  ap- 


proachingin  great  crouds  to  thehousc 
of  the  ambassador.  They  demanded 
by  loud  and  repeated  cries,  that  the 
flag  should  be  taken  down,  and  at 
length  proceeded  to  assail  the  house 
with  stones,  by  which  all  the  win¬ 
dows  were  soon  destroyed.  The 
loudest  acclamations  of  loyalty  and 
attachment  to  the  emperor  were 
heard  on  all  sides,  accompanied  with 
the  strongest  expressions  of  execra¬ 
tion  and  detestation  of  the  French. 
A  small  piquet  of  cavalry,  with 
some  infantry,  soon  arrived  ;  but 
they  were  unable  to  overcome  the 
violence  of  the  people.  A  boy, 
assisted  by  those  who  are  next  to 
the  liotelj  mounted  on  the  balcony, 
and  pulled  down  the  flag,  which 
was  instantly  torn,  and  the  standard 
to  which  it  was  attached  was  burnt. 
The  resentment  of  the  people,  now 
put  in  motion,  did  not  stop  here. 
All  the  consequences  which  were 
apprehended,  immediately  follow* 
ed.  They  demolished  every  thing 
that  they  found  on  the  ground  floor 
of  the  hotel.  They  laid  hold  of 
two  of  the  ambassador’s  carriages, 
and  dragged  them,  the  one  to  a 
neighbouring  square,  and  the  other 
to  the  court  of  the  palace,  and 
broke  them  to  pieces.  While  they 
were  thus  employed,  a  considerable 
detachment  of  military  arrived, 
and,  availing  themselves  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  the  mob,  occupied  the  en¬ 
trances  into  the  street  in  which  the 
ambassador’s  house  is  situated,  and 
prevented  their  return.  Marshal 
Kinsky,  governor  of  the  town,  and 
another  officer,  waited  upon  the 
ambassador, and  informed  him,  that 
he  had  nothing  farther  to  appre¬ 
hend.  The  gates  of  the  town  were 
shut  during  the  night,  to  prevent 
the  crowds  being  increased  by  the 
people*  who  were  flocking  in  from 
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fill  quarters  of  the  suburbs.  When 
they  were  opened  in  the  morning,  a 
piquet  of  cavalry  was  stationed  at 
each  gate.  Early  in  the  evening, 
M.  B  rnadotte  wrote  to  baron 
Thu  gut,  to  inform  him  of  the  insult 
offered  to  him,  and  to  demand  pro¬ 
tection.  M.  de  Delegmann  was  im¬ 
mediately  dispatched  to  him,  with 
orders  to  express  the  concern  with 
which  the  Austrian  government  had 
learned  the  disturbance  that  had  ta¬ 
ken  place,  and  to  assure  him,  that 
an  adequate  number  of  troops  was 
already  detached  to  protect  him.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  the 
ambassador  invited  the  ministers  of 
the  powers  in  alliance  with  France, 
to  visit  him  at  his  house.  The 
Spanish  ambassador,  and  Dutch 
minister,  the  former  by  his  secretary, 
the  latter  in  writing,  expressed  their 
concern  that  the  state  ot  their health 
did  not  permit  them  to  leave  their 
rooms  at  so  late  an  hour.  On  the 
following  morning  they  both  waited 
upon  him,  when  he  declared  to 
them  his  determination  to  quit  Vi¬ 
enna  ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  M. 
Godin,  first  secretary  of  the  embassy 
attended  by  an  Austrian  corporal, 
passed  on  foot  through  an  immense 
croud,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  letter 
for  the  emperor.  When  they  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  court  of  the  palace,  the 
people  appeared  to  take  offence  at 
his  national  cockade  and  insolent 
air,  and  the  crowd  began  to  press 
upon  then}  on  all  sides.  The  cor¬ 
poral  then  prevailed  upon  him  to 
take  refuge  in  the  guard-house, 
where  the  commanding  officer  en¬ 
treated  him  not  to  think  of  pene¬ 
trating  to  the  emperor,  as  the  pas¬ 
sages  were  crowded  yvith  people, 
and  undertook  himself  to  announce 
his  business  to  the  officers  in  waiting. 
One  of  these  officers,  haying  taken 


the  emperors’s  commands,  came 
down  and  received  the  letter,  and 
carried  it  to  his  Imperial  majesty. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  were  to 
require,  as  the  conditions  upon 
which  general  Bernadotte  would 
consent  to  stay  at  Vienna,  1st,  The 
dismissal  of  the  minister  Thugut. — 
2dly,  The  immediate  and  exem¬ 
plary  punishment  of  the  chief  of 
the  police,  and  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  military. — 3d!y,  The 
establishment  of  the  privileged 
quarter  in  the  city  of  Vienna,  (al¬ 
ready  required  and  refused)  for  the 
French  mission,  and  its  compatriots. 
4thly,  That  the  emperor  should  re¬ 
pair,  at  his  own  expence,  the  flag 
and  Bag-staff,  and  the  picture  of  the 
French  arms.  It  is  here  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  arms  of  the  French 
republic  were  over  the  door  of  the 
ambassador,  and  that  the  offensive 
flag  was  put  there  in  addition  to 
them.  It  can  hardly  be  necessary  to 
say,  that  the  whole  of  these  demands 
were  peremptorily  refused.  Upon 
which  Bernadotte  quitted  Vienna, 
denouncing  vengeance  against  the 
Austrians,  and  threatening  to  re¬ 
turn  and  punish,  upon  the  spot,  the 
outrage  upon  the  dignity  of  the 
great  nation. 

A  smallpartyof  gentlemen,  from 
the  city,  composed  of  Messrs.  John 
Mellish  (of  the  house  of  John  Gore 
and  Co.  of  Bishopsgate-street)  Mr- 
W.  Bosanquet,  of  Bishopsgate- 
street,  and  Mr.  Peter  Pole,  of  Mans- 
field-street,  quitted  town  on  Friday 
last  for  Windsor,  with  a  view  of 
taking  a  few  days  hunting  with  his 
majesty’s  stag  hounds:  these  gen¬ 
tlemen  accompanied  the  hounds  oil 
Saturday.  His  majesty,  understand¬ 
ing  they  were  from  the  city,  di¬ 
rected  that  a  deer  of  much  speed 
and  bottom  should  be  turnedout  on 
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Tuesday,  for  their  diversion,  at 
Langley  Broom  ;  the  deer  was 
turned  out  about  nine  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  and  was  taken  at  three  in 
the  afternoon,  after  a  run  of  an  un¬ 
usual  d  is  ta  n  ce  be  t  w  ee  n  G  h  er  t  sey  and 
Staines.  After  the  chase  had  ended, 
the  gentlemen  returned  to  the  Castle, 
at  Salt-hill,  where  Mr.  Mellish  had 
left  his  carriage,  from  which  place 
the  party  set  oil  for  London  immedi¬ 
ately  after  dinner.  Post  horses  were 
put  to  the  carriage,  and  they  were 
proceeding  on  their  way  to  town  ; 
when,  about  half  an  hour  past  eight ; 
and  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of 
the  Magpies  on  Hounslow-heath, 
they  were  attacked  by  three  foot¬ 
pads,  who  started  out  of  a  hedge, 
one  of  whom  stood  at  the  heads  of 
the  horses,  while  the  others  went  to 
the  side  of  the  carriage,  and,  with¬ 
out  any  previous  intimation,  instant¬ 
ly  bred  a  pistol,  the  contents  of  which 
passed  through  the  window'  on  the 
left  hand  side,  through  the  frame  of 
that  on  the  opposite  side ;  on  the 
windows  being  put  down,  the  as¬ 
sassins  demanded  the  fire-arms  in 
the  chaise  ;  they  were  informed  by 
the  gentlemen  there  were  none  ; 
whereupon  a  second  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  carriage,  and  their 
money  demanded.  Mr.  Mellish 
gave  his  watch,  Mr.  Pole  a  note¬ 
case  containing  some  bank-notes, 
and  Mr.  Bosanquet  gave  them  all 
the  money  he  had  in  his  pocket. 
None  of  them  expressed  a  desire  of 
resistance,  but  immediately  sur¬ 
rendered  their  property.  After  the 
robbers  had  obtained  their  booty, 
and  before  the  carriage  was  allowed 
to  porceed,  a  third  pistol  was  dis¬ 
charged  from  the  right-hand  side  of 
the  carriage,  the  contents  of  which 
entering  the  window  in  an  oblique 
direction,  and  Mr.  Mellish  being- 


seated  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage, 
unfortunately  struck  him  on  the  fore¬ 
head.  Mr.  Pole,  who  was  seated 
in  the  opposite  corner,  received  the 
gun-powder  in  his  face  and  eyes, 
where  it  lodged,  and  for  a  short 
space  of  time  deprived  him  of  his 
sight :  the  person  who  fired  this 
last  pistol,  after  uttering  a  most  hor¬ 
rid  oath,  directed  the  boy  to  drive 
on  ;  they  had  not  proceeded  many 
yards,  when  Mr.  Bosanquet  asked 
his  companions  if  they  had  received 
any  injury — to  which  Mr.  Mellish 
replied,  “  that  he  feared  he  w7as  hit 
on  the  head,”  andcoming  up  to  the 
light  at  the  Magpies,  his  face  and 
clothes  were  perceived  to  be  co¬ 
vered  with  blood;  the  ball  from  the 
last  pistol  bad  entered  bis  forehead, 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  right 
eye  ;  he  was  much  exhausted  from 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  was  carried 
up  stairs  at  the  Magpies,  and  laid 
on  a  bed.  A  messenger  was  dis-* 
patched  instantly  to  Hounslow  for 
assistance,  and  Mr.  Frogley,an  emff 
nent  surgeon  and  apothecary  of  that 
place,  in  proceeding  thither,  was 
stopped  and  robbed  by  the  same 
gang.  The  seat  of  the  wound  was 
too  complicated  and  difficult  per¬ 
haps  for  Mr.  Frogley’s  single  inter¬ 
ference,  and  he  immediately  dis¬ 
patched  a  messenger  to  London, 
who  brought  down  Messrs.  Blizard, 
Jones,  and  Rush,  by  whose  united 
aid,  however,  the  situation  of  the 
bullet  could  not  be  discovered.  He 
made  his  will,  and  expired  in  forty* 
eight  hours. 

An  account  of  this  melancholy 
affair  was  communicated  to  sir  W. 
Addington  and  Mr.  Ford,  at  an 
early  hour  on  Wednesday  morning, 
who  instantly  dispatched  Townsend, 
Fugion,  Carpmeal,  in  search  of  the 
robbers;  and  by  the  accounts  given 
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tbefti,  they  had  great  hopes  of  re¬ 
turning  to  town  with  the  culprits  : 
unfortunately,  however,  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  the  night  prevented  either 
the  post-boy  or  the  gentlemen  in 
company  with  Mr.  M.  from  giving 
an  account  sufficiently  descriptive  to 
enable  them  to  identify  the  persons 
of  the  robbers,  who  have  thereby, 
for  the  present,  eluded  the  justice 
which  awaits  them.  Mr.  John 
Hellish  was  a  married  man,  and  has 
two  children;  he  long  resided  in 
Albemarle-street,  and  is  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  Mr.  Wm.  Hellish,  member 
for  Great  Grimsby. 

11th.  Cork.  The  bon.  col. King 
was  this  day  arraigned  and  acquitted 
of  the  murder  of  col.  Fitzgerald, 
(particularly  related  in  our  vol.  for 
1 797,  page  55)  as  was  likewise  John 
Hentney,  a  person  connected  with 
the  earl  of  Kingston’s  family.— 
When  col.  King  appeared  in  court, 
he  was  visibly  agitated  and  embar¬ 
rassed,  and  seemed  to  feel,  with 
lively  delicacy,  the  distressed  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  he  was  this  day 
placed.  The  court  was  consider¬ 
ably  crowded.  The  fact  of  the 
murder  was  not  brought  home  to 
either  of  the  prisoners. 

12th.  Dublin.  A  man  was  seen 
staggering  from  the  corner  of  Great 
George's  Street  South,  just  as  the 
patrole  guard  passed  across  Darae- 
street  to  the  corner  of  Temple-lane, 
where  he  fell,  and  shortly  after¬ 
wards  was  found  weltering  in  blood 
and  quite  dead.  It  was  sometime 
before  the  unhappy  man  was  identi¬ 
fied  ;  at  length,  however,  he  was  re¬ 
cognized  to  be  Mr.  Terence  Shed, 
clerk  in  the  employ  of  Messrs. 
M’Auley  and  Hughes,  George’s 
Quay.  The  body  was  examined 
by  surgeon  Flume  on  the  spot,  and 
it  was  found  that  the  deceased  had 


received  a  stab  of  some  sharp  instru¬ 
ment  at  the  back,  under  the  left 
shoulder,  which  passed  to  his  heart, 
of  which  he  died  instantly.  The 
body  was  afterwards  brought  to  the 
parish  watch-house,  where  a  coro¬ 
ner’s  inquest  was  held,  whafounda 
verdict  of  wilful  murder,  against 
some  persons  unknown.  Yesterday 
in  consequence  of  this  alarming  and 
melancholy  occurrence,  a  meeting 
of  the  parishioners  of  St.  Andrew 
was  summoned,  for  the  purpose  of 
inquiring  into  the  manner  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  and  to  take 
the  best  means  of  discovering  the 
murderer,  and  bringing  him  tp  con¬ 
dign  punishment.  Several  persons 
who  were  present  reported  many 
instances  of  violence  which  they 
saw  offered  by  the  officer  or  serjeanfc 
of  the  patrole-guard,  which  passed 
at  the  time  the  deceased  received 
this  mortal  wound,  but  none  could 
speak  positively  as  to  the  regiment, 
or  who  was  the  officer  ;  but  a  wo¬ 
man  who  was  brought  into  the  as¬ 
sembly  by  alderman  Exshaw,  who, 
he  said,  came  to  give  evidence  of 
the  whole  affair,  at  which  she  was 
present.  A  committee  was  then 
appointed  to  enquire  into  what  evi¬ 
dence  could  be  brought  forward  to 
elucidate  the  melancholy  transaction' 
and  report  the  same,  who  were  in¬ 
structed  to  prepare  a  memorial  to  his 
excellency  the  lordlieut  enant,  or  take 
suchothermeasuresas  to  them  should 
seem  most  proper,  to  prevent  the 
continuanceof  those  outrages  of  the 
military,  which  had  for  ome  time 
disgraced  and  distracted  the  peace  of 
this  parish,  andput  the  inhabitants 
in  terror  for  the  lives.  At  this 
period  of  the  proceedings,  Mr. 
Hughes,  the  employer  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  came  in,  and  reported  to  the 
meeting  that  he  had  just  come  from 
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lord  Fitzroy,  the  chief  in  command, 
who  told  him  that  the  murderer  was 
identified  on  the  fullest  proof;  that 

his  name  is  J.  J - ,  an  officer 

in  the  Fermanagh  militia;  that  he 
had  been  taken  under  arrest,  but 
escaped  from  the  guard ;  that  orders 
had  been  immediately  issued  to 
search  the  packets,  and  prevent  his 
escape  that  way;  and  that  it  was 
the  determination  of  government  to 
use  every  possible  means  to  bring 
him  to  justice,  which,  if  he  was  ap¬ 
prehended,  should  be  done  in  the 
most  exemplary  way.  A  subscrip¬ 
tion  was  then  opened,  and  a  sum  of 
4001.  subscribed  in  less  than  five 
minutes,  for  the  purposes  above- 
mentioned.  The  following  garrison- 
order  was  issued  yesterday  evening, 
and  weconsider  it  highly  honourable 
to  the  commanding-officer,  and  to 
the  army  in  general,  that  even  the 
suspicion  of  individual  misconduct 
has  been  so  promptly  and  so  solemnly 
treated: —  Garrison-orders,  April 
12,  1798.  “  A  suspicion  of  an  in¬ 

human  murder  having  fallen  upon 
theofficer  whocommanded  the  Fer¬ 
managh  patrole  on  Tuesday  night, 
major-general  lord  Charles  Fitzroy 
was  induced  to  order  him  into  close 
arrest  till  farther  inquiry  could  be 
made.  TheNofficer_  had,  however, 
absconded  before  the  order  could 
have  got  to  him,  by  which  he  has 
clearly  proved  the  suspicion  against 
him  was  not  ill-founded;  and  no 
step  will  be  left  untried  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  the  country  to  bring 

him  tojustice,andtothepunishment 

such  unsoldier-like  behaviour  de¬ 
serves.  Though  welament  the  loss 
of  a  fellow-creature,  and  feel  our¬ 
selves  ashamed  of  the  conduct  of  a 
brother  officer,  let  us  hope  that  it 
may,  in  some  degree,  act  as  a  cau¬ 
tion  to  others,  and  lead  us  seriously 


to  reflect  upon  our  situation,  andtfiS 
duties  of  an  officer.  True  bravery 
has  no  connection  with  wanton  cru¬ 
elty,  and  if  youth  is  sometimes  art 
excuse  for  ignorance  of  duty,  it  is 
none  for  barbarity.” 

Sunday  evening,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock,  as  Mr  Greenwood, 
stock  broker,  his  wife,  and  two  sons, 
were  returning  from  London  to 
Kentish  Town,  in  a  hnc  ney-coach, 
they  were  stopped  by  a  single  high¬ 
wayman,  near  the  old  workhouse, 
the  spot  on  which  once  stood  the 
house  of  judge  Jefferies,  of  notori¬ 
ous  memory.  The  robber  was  en¬ 
raged  at  the  coachman  for  not  im¬ 
mediately  attending  to  his  first  call; 
he  thrust  his  pistol  into  the  coach, 
and  exclaimed,  Your  money  in¬ 
stantly,  or  I’ll  blow  your  brains  out.  ” 
Mr.  Greenwood  gave  him  a  few 
guineas.  The  ruffian  said, <f  D — n 
your  eyes!  there’s  more  monev 
amongst  youf’  Mr.  Greenwood’s 
son  gave  him  all  he  had  in  his 
pocket ;  and  he  rode  off  full  speed 
towards  London.  Croker,  and 
some  otherBow -street  officers,  came 
up  shortly  after  the  robbery  ;  on  the 
information  being  given,  they  re¬ 
turned  in  the  same  coach,  but  were 
not  fortunate  enough  to  meet  with 
the  highwayman. 

On  Tuesday  night,  about  nine 
o’clock,  Mr.  Lavender,  the  princi¬ 
pal  clerk  at  Bow-street,  attended  by 
a  party  of  peace-officers,  went  to 
search  a  house,  No.  10,  Great  Suf- 
fclk-street,  Haymarket,  against 
which  an  information  had  been  laid 
for  gaming,  but  which  cost  them 
near  an  hour’s  siege  before  ffhey 
could  effect  an  entrance,  two  very 
stout  doors,  strongly  bolted  and 
barred,  obstructing  their  way  in  the 
passage;  which  circumstance  gave 
all  the  gamesters,  except  one,  an 
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opportunity  of  escaping,  and  the 
unfortunate  disciple  of  chance,  get¬ 
ting  over  to  the  yard  of  an  adjoining 
house,  was  discovered  and  secured. 
His  companions  made  good  their  re¬ 
treat,  by  a  subterraneous  passage, 
through  a  long  range  of  cellars, 
communicating  with  each  other,  and 
terminating  at  a  house  in  Hedge- 
lane,  from  whence  their  leader,  hav¬ 
ing  the  keys  of  every  door,  con¬ 
ducted  them  safe  into  the  street ;  so 
that  they  were  out  of  danger  long 
before  the  officers  could  have  got 
in.  A  Rouge  et  Noir  table,  with  its 
appendages,  was  brought  away,  and 
produced  before  the  magistrate, 
who,  judging  that  and  the  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  sufficient  evidence  of  its 
being  a  gaming-house,  committed 
the  porter  for  trial  accordingly,  and 
bound  the  other  person  over  as  a 
witness. 

The  honourable  artillery-compa¬ 
ny,  by  an  order  from  the  secretary  of 
state,  were  under  arms  the  whole  of 
Saturday  and  last  night,  and  pa- 
troled  different  paras  of  the  New 
River,  to  guard  against  the  mis¬ 
chievous  i  mentions  ofdisaffected  per¬ 
sons.  A  division  from  the  Tower 
Hamlets  kept  guard  over  the  water 
of  Hackney,  and  a  party  of  the 
military  were  also  set  over  the  works 
at  London  Bridge.  It  is  reported 
that  the  31st  of  iiext  month  was  the 
nlay  appointed  by  the  conspirators 
to  set  fire  to  the  principal  towns  in 
England. 

■  Last  night,  at  half  past  nine 
o’clock,  a  fire  broke  our  at  Mr. 
Hill’s,  upholsterer  and  cabinet¬ 
maker,  opposite  York-house,  Picca¬ 
dilly,  which  consumed  the  whole  of 
the  premises  and  the  back  ware¬ 
houses  adjoining;  a  party  of  horse, 
and  a  Serjeant’*  guard,  attended  to 
keep  off  the  populace;  the  gates  of 


Si 

York-house  were  thrown  open,  for 
the  reception  of  the  furniture  of  the 
unfortunate  sufferers,  and  every  as¬ 
sistance  was  likewise  given  by  the 
servants  of  the  duke  of  Portland ; 
at  twelve  o’clock  it  was  so  far  got 
under  that  no  farther  apprehension 
was  entertained  of  its  extending  to 
Jermyn-street. 

Some  experiments  have  been 
lately  made  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol,  under  the  immediate  in¬ 
spection  of  one  of  the  members  of 
the  Bath  agricultural  society,  with 
respect  to  the  culture  of  madder; 
the  result:  of  which  is,  that  madder 
may  be  produced  in  large  quantities 
in  England,  and  sold  to  the  dyers  at 
a  cheaper  rate  than  that  imported, 
being  of  a  quality  equal  to  that 
grown  in  Zealand. 

On  the  12th  inst.  a  chimney  took 
fire  in  the  town  of  Tipperary,  in 
Ireland,  the  sparks  from  which  were 
communicated  by  a  strong  southerly 
wind  to  a  number  of  thatched 
houses,  and  in  a  little  more  than  an 
hour  about  120  dwellings,  and  a 
number  of  stables  and  stores,  in 
which  were  a  vast  quantity  of  malt 
and  barley,  were  consumed.  Such 
was  the  rapidity  and  violence  of  the 
flames,  that  the  inhabitants  were 
scarce  able  to  save  any  thing  ;  their 
furniture,  clothes,  and  provisions, 
being  destroyed  in  a  very  short  space 
of  time.  Above  seven  hundred 
persons,  many  of  whom  were  in¬ 
dustrious  tradespeople,  are  thus, 
from  a  comfortable  situation,  re¬ 
duced  to  the  lowest  degree  of  hu¬ 
man  wretchedness. 

Peter  Perchard,  esq.  was  elect¬ 
ed  alderman  of  Candlewick-ward, 
in  the  room  of  Thomas  Wright, 
esq.  deceased. 

17th.  Cork  The  trial  of  John 
Haye  and  Timothy  Hickey,  for  the 
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jmurder  of  colonel  St.  George  and 
Jasper  Uniacke,  esq.  came  on,  at 
our  assizes,  on  Saturday  morning. 
The  first  witness  was  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  Mrs.  Uniacke;  she  scarce 
was  on  the  table  when  she  fainted, 
and  became  totally  insensible ;  du¬ 
ring  her  examination,  she  repeatedly 
swooned  away,  in  wading  through 
the  horrid  detail  of  her  husband’s 
murder,  and  her  own  sufferings. 
She  swore,  that  on  the  night  on 
which  the  banditti  had  attacked  her 
husband’s  house,  she  was  sitting  in 
her  parlour,  her  boy  with  her,  and 
a  child  at  her  breast  ;  that  her 
husband  had  attended  colonel  St. 
George  to  his  room,  to  see  that  he 
had  a  night-cap  and  every  thing 
convenient  for  his  rest;  that,  whilst 
they  were  talking  above  stairs,  the 
door  was  pushed  in ;  that  a  man 
came  brandishing  a  pistol,  followed 
by  many  others ,  that,  not  finding 
the  gentlemen  in  the  parlour,  they 
took  the  candle,  and  proceeded  to 
the  room;  that  they  seized  Mr. 
Uniacke,  drew  him  .  down  stairs, 
stunned  him  with  several  blows; 
that,  when  they  brought  him  into 
the  parlour,  she  threw  herself,  with 
her  infant-child,  on  his  body,  and 
intreated  them  to  spare  the  best  of 
fathers  and  ot  husbands  ;  that  she 
then  received  a  stroke  of  a  pistol 
on  the  side  of  her  head,  which 
covered  her  with  blood;  that  two 
wretches  seized  her  husband  by  the 
legs,  whilst  four  , of  them  stabbed 
him  in  various  parts;  that,  during 
this  time,  others  of  the  party  had 
been  engaged  with  colonel  St. 
George,  and  had  dragged  down 
his  mangled  body,  and  threw  it 
upon  her  and  her  infant,  as  they 
lay  stretched  on  the  dead  body  of 
her  beloved  husband;  that  she  crawl¬ 
ed  to  her  room  with  her  child,  and 


endeavoured  to  prevail  on  a  terrified 
servant-  maid  to  go  down  and  look 
after  her  master,  having  brought 
herself  to  believe  that  he  might 
still  be  alive ;  that,  having,  with 
difficulty,  succeeded  with  the  maid, 
she  went  down,  and  confirmed  her 
in  the  death  of  her  husband  and  his 
friend.  When  Mr.  Quin,  the 
counsel  for  the  crown,  requested 
her  to  turn  round  and  see  whether 
she  could  identify  those  persons,  a 
most  afflicting  scene  ot  horror  took 
place  :  Mrs.  Uniacke  had  not  seen 
the  wretches  since  the  time  she  had 
identified  them,  and  then  but  for  a 
moment;  a  cold  tremour  instantly 
seized  her,  she  turned  pale,  and 
fainted ;  when  recovered  a  little 
from  her  depression,  she  made  re¬ 
peated  efforts  to  turn  round ;  the 
fear  of  seeing  them  counteracted 
every  effort. — ‘  ‘  Will  they  hurt  me  ?” 
she  exclaimed;  the  court  assured 
her  not.  It  was  the  pure  impulse 
of  nature ;  it  spoke  home  to  every 
heart.  When  she  was  turned  round, 
the  start  of  horror  which  she  gave 
was  inconceivable ;  her  look  was 
wild — she  gazed  at  them  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  ;  then,  recovering  a  greater 
degree  of  appaient  strength  and 
composure,  shestarted  suddenly  from 
the  chair,  and  exclaimed,  O ! 
then,  I  will  point  them  out  —That 
is  the  man  who  murdered  my  dear 
husband ;  this  is  the  man  who  nearly 
murdered  me.”  She  sunk  into  her 
chair,  and  moaned  piteously :  in¬ 
deed  the  whole  of  her  examina¬ 
tion  gave  the  attentive  spectator 
an  unequalled  opportunity  of  tracing 
the  operation  of  the  two  most  pow¬ 
erful  passions:  grief  and  terror. 
Master  Uniacke’s  evidence  was  not 
material.  Ihe  prisoners  attempted 
an  alibi ;  suffice  it  to  say,  their  story 
was  discredited  by  an  honourable 

jury. 
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jury.  The  two  were  found  guilty, 
and  sent  off  for  execution  to  the 
place  at  which  the  murder  was  com¬ 
mitted. 

Patrick  Haynes  was,  on  Monday 
afternoon,  capitally  convicted  of 
being  concerned  in  the  murder  of 
colonel  St.  George  and  Jasper 
Uniacke,  esq.  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  Wednesday. 

19th.  Robert  Reeves,  the  stock¬ 
broker,  who  was  tried  and  found 
guilty,  last  January  sessions,  of  for¬ 
ging  scrip-receipts,but  whose  judge¬ 
ment  had  been  respited,  on  account 
of  a  defect  in  the  indictment,  was 
again  indicted,  and  tried  for  an  of¬ 
fence  percisely  similar,  with  intent  to 
defraud  a  Mr.  Parry,  and  on  which 
indictment  he  was  now  convicted. 

21st.  David  Wilkinson  was  in¬ 
dicted,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  for¬ 
ging  and  counterfeiting,  and  utter¬ 
ing,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged, 
a,  certain  bill  of  exchange  for  the 
sum  of  2731.  6s.  purporting  to  have 
been  accepted  by  Messrs.  Fav'ell, 
Bousfield,and  Co.  with  intent  to  de¬ 
fraud  the  bank  of  England  :  the  se¬ 
cond  count  laid  the  intention  to  de¬ 
fraud  Messrs.  Favell  and  Co.  The 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  entered  into 
a  very  long  detail  of  circumstances 
respecting  the  bill  in  question,  the 
drift  of  a  great  part  of  which  Went 
to  throw  the  blame  upon  Adamson, 
a  fellow-prisoner,  indicted  for  a  si¬ 
milar  offence.  He  dwelt  on  the 
practice,  among  commercial  men, 
of  drawing  bills  reciprocally  in  ""fa¬ 
vour  of  each,  for  mutual  accommo¬ 
dation,  as  it  was  a  rule  of  the 
bank  not  to  discount  beyond  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount,  for  one  individual ; 
that  he  was  persuaded  by  Adamson 
to  act  as  he  had  done,  &c.  He 
urged,  that  he  had  made  ample 
discovery  upon  his  apprehension, 
and  concluded  by  an  appeal  to  the 
Vol.  XL, 


compassion  of  the  court,  saying  that 
he  had  a  wife  and  five  children. 
Several  witnesses  were  brought  for¬ 
ward,  in  the  view  to  establish  the 
points  asserted  in  the  prisoner’s  de¬ 
fence  )  but  in  this,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  they  totally  failed,  the 
inclination  of  evidence  seeming  to 
be,  if  either  way,  rather  to  the 
advantage  of  Adamson.  Several 
respectable  witnesses  gave  the  pri¬ 
soner  an  excellent  character.  The 
jury  retired  for  better  than  half  an 
hour,  when  they  pronounced  a  ver¬ 
dict  of  guilty-— death.  Mr,  Wilkin¬ 
son  is  ,a  respectable  good-looking 
man,  about  forty.  His  deportment, 
during  the  whole  of  his  trial,  was 
such  as  manifested  the  utmost  for¬ 
titude.  The  questions  put  by  him 
to  the  witnesses  were  judicious. 
During  the  interval,  when  the  jury 
were  consulting,  he  expressed  no 
anxiety.  He  heard  the  verdict  with 
firmness,  and  retired  with  apparent 
composure. 

Joseph  Adamson  (above-men* 
tioned)  was  charged  with  forging 
and  littering  the  same,  knowing  it 
to  be  forged,  a  certain  bill  of  ex¬ 
change  for  the  sum  of  4901.  pur¬ 
porting  to  have  been  accepted  by 
Messrs.  Bowles,  Beachcroft,  and 
Co.  bankers,  and  drawn  by  Messrs, 
Stephenson  and  Co.  with  in¬ 
tent  to  defraud  the  bank  of  Eng¬ 
land,  and  the  said  Messrs.  Beach¬ 
croft  and  Co.  &c.  In  his  defence, 
the  prisoner  said,  that  he  would  not 
have  troubled  the  court  with  one 
word,  but  have  silently  relied  upon 
its  strict  and  merciful  administration 
of  justice,  were  it  not  that  he  under¬ 
stood  that  Wilkinson  endeavoured 
to  impute  to  him  the  whole  blame  of 
transactions  of  which  Wilkinson 
himself  was  solely  guilty.  He  so¬ 
lemnly  declared  that  he  acted  in 
consequence  of  the  influence  of  Wil- 
P  kinsoa 
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kinson  in  the  whole  affair.  If  hehad 
done  wrong,  it  was  entirely  through 
ignorance..  Mr.  justice  Buller  said, 
he  was  inclined  to  think  that  there 
might  be  some  truth  in  what  the 
prisoner  said.  It  appeared,  that, 
at  the  time  he  had  entered  into 
those  practices  with  Wilkinson,  he 
bore  a  very  good  character  ;  but 
this  did  not  weigh  a  feather  in  the 
question  which  the  jury  had  to  de¬ 
termine.  The  case  was  so  clear, 
besides  the  offence  being  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  prisoner,  that  he 
would  not  trouble  them  with  re¬ 
peating  a  word  of  the  evidence  ; 
but  the  circumstances  of  extenua¬ 
tion,  although  they  could  not  in¬ 
fluence  a  verdict,  would  neverthe¬ 
less  have  due  weight  in  that  quar¬ 
ter  which  was  the  fountain  of  mer¬ 
cy,  and  might  possibly  obtain  some 
remission  of  his  punishment.  The 
jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  but 
strongly  recommended  him  to  mer¬ 
cy,  which  the  court  seemed  to  ap¬ 
prove.  Adamson’s  conduct,  on  the 
trial,  was  the  reverse  of  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  :  he  appeared  extremely  ill 
and  dejected. 

The  earl  of  Bristol,  who  is  bishop 
of  Derry,  in  Ireland,  is  stated,  in  the 
last  Paris  papers,  to  have  been  lately 
arrested  at  Tedo,  a  post  town  be¬ 
tween  Ferrara  and  Bologna,  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  being  a  spy.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  attending  his  arrest  are 
thus  related  in  a  letter  from  Ferrara, 
dated  the  2d  inst.  “  His  lordship 
stopped  at  Tedo,  on  pretence  of 
sickness,  where  he  became  suspect¬ 
ed.  Citizen  Rousselet,  command¬ 
ant  at  Bologna,  gave  information  to 
general  Guieu,  who  ordered  him  to 
pay  the  bishop  a  visit,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reconnoitring  him.  Fie 
accordingly  went,  attended  by 
twelve  chasseurs,  and  found  in  the 
apartments  of  his  lordship  two  large 


portmanteaus,  filled  with  various 
papers,  reflections  upon  the  French 
nation,  its  government  and  princi¬ 
pal  defenders  ;  a  correspondence 
with  emigrants  ;  a  plan  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  Italy  ;  an  exact  account  of 
our  forces  in  the  Adriatic  and  the 
islands  in  the  Levant ;  a  plan  of  an 
invasion  of  Mexico,  by  the  emi¬ 
grants;  the  restoration  of  theFrench 
monarchy  ;  and  a  proclamation  on 
this  subject.  This  spy  has  been 
conducted  to  Ferrara,  and  is  going 
to  be  tried  by  a  council  of  war.” 

The  subjects  for  the  bachelors 
prizes  at  Cambridge  this  year  are 
for  the  seniors,  Utrum  Troja  un- 
quam  extiterit  ;  for  the  middle  ba¬ 
chelors,  Utrum,  glorias  cupidoplus, 
boni  quam  mali,hominibusattulerit. 
One  prize  of  a  former  year  not 
having  been  determined,  there  will 
be  five  prizes  given  this  year,  should 
they  be  merited. 

An  experiment  was  tried  on 
South-Spa  Common,  near  Ports¬ 
mouth,  of  a  new  invention  for  firing 
chain  shot  at  the  masts  of  ships, 
which  were  represented  by  three 
poles  stuck  in  the  ground.  The 
shot  were  fired  from  two  guns, 
placed  at  the  distance  of  thirteen 
feet  asunder,  and  discharged  at  the 
same  instant,  by  means  of  a  line 
fixed  to  the  locks  of  both  guns ;  the 
shot  were  linked  together  by  a  chain 
eighteen  feet  in  length  ;  so  that, 
when  the  cannon  were  loaded,  the 
late ,  or  surplus  of  the  chain,  re¬ 
mained  suspended.  Another  ex¬ 
periment  was  also  tried  for  throwing 
a  line  on  shore,  by  means  of  a  shot 
fired  from  a  gun  on  board  a  ship 
supposed  to  he  stranded, tor  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  the  crew.  They  both 
answered  the  expectation  of  the  in¬ 
ventor,  who  is  a  brazier,  at.  Ports¬ 
mouth,  and  are  said  to  be  much  ap¬ 
proved  of. 

v24th. 
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24th.  Rome.  The  private  library 
of  the  pope,  rich  in  books  of  the 
15th  century,  has  been  bought  by 
a  bookseller,  for  36,000  piastres.  A 
considerable  treasure  of  gold  and 
jewels  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
it.  The  French  commissary,  Roess- 
ner,  a  Silesian  by  birth,  has  bought 
the  celebrated  Raphaels  tapestry  for 
30,000  piastres.  Piranesi,  the  form¬ 
er  Swedish  minister  here,  has  re¬ 
signed  a  pension  of  600  scuai, 
granted  him  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 
On  the  29th,  all  the  ex-nobility, 
who  are  entitled  to  wear  the  badges 
of  any  public  order,  will  repair  to 
the  capital,  and  commit  their  in¬ 
signia  to  the  flames, 

26th.  Died.  At  Paris,  after  only 
six  days  illness,  Mancini  Nivernois, 
ci-devant  due  de  Nivernois  ;  born 
December  16,  1716,  and  formerly 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  He  retained  his  pleasant 
and  amiable  temper  until  his  last 
hour,  and,  the  very  day  he  died, 
made  verses  on  his  physician.  Pie 
arrived  in  London,  in  September, 
1763,  as  ambassador  from  France, 
to  treat  of  peace  ;  and,  when  -he 
appeared  on  the  Royal  Exchange, 
was  attended  by  an  amazing  crowd, 
which  he  took  as  a  compliment. 
The  first  night  of  his  arrival  in 
England  he  slept  at  Canterbury, 
where  his  bill,  for  twelve  persons, 
amounted  to  near  45/.  and  the  wine 
to  1 1  s.  a  bottle  ;  for  which  extortion 
the  innkeeper  was  deservedly  repro¬ 
bated  by  all  his  customers.  His 
excellency,  having  executed  his 
commission,  returned  to  Paris  in 
May  following,  with  his  majesty’s 
picture  set  with  diamonds.  The 
duke  was  fond  of  literature  ;  and, 
besides  collecting  many  valuable 
books  in  this  country,  translated  in- 
to  French  lord  Gifford's <£  Essay  on 


Gardening,”  and  wrote  a  panegyric 
on  captain  Cook.  These  and  his 
other  miscellaneous  works  ( Oeuvres 
Melees  du  Citoyen  Mancini  Niver¬ 
nois)  were  printed  at  Paris,  in 
1797,  in  4  vol.  8vo. 

Aged  eight-four,  at  his  house,  in 
the  neighbourhood  ofKentish-to  wn, 
where  he  had  resided  more  than 
forty  years,  John  Little,  esq.  ba¬ 
chelor.  The  narrative  of  his  life 
exemplifies  the  little  utility  of  mo¬ 
ney,  when  in  possession  of  such  a 
man.  A  few  days  prior  to  his  de¬ 
mise,  the  physician,  who  attended, 
observed  how  highly  necessary  it 
was  that  he  should  occasionallydrink 
a  glass  of  wine.  After  much  per¬ 
suasion,  he  was  induced  to  comply  ; 
yet,  by  no  means  would  entrust 
even  his  house-keeper  with  the  key 
of  the  cellar  $  but  insisted  on  being 
carried  down  to  the  door,  which, 
on  being  opened,  he,  in  person,  de¬ 
livered  out  one  bottle  of  wine  ; 
when,  it  is  supposed,  being  removed 
from  a  warm  bed  into  a  dark  humid 
vault,  he  was  seized  with  a  shiver* 
ing  fit,  which  terminated  in  an  a- 
poplectic  stroke,  and  occasioned  his 
death.  So  great  was  his  antipathy 
to  the  marriage-state,  that  he  dis¬ 
carded  his  brother,  the  only  rela¬ 
tive  he  had,  for  not  continuing,  like 
himself,  in  a  state  of  celibacy.  On 
his  effects  being  examined,  it  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  had  25,900/.  im  the 
different  tontines,  11,000/.  in  the 
four  per  cents,  and  2,000/. in  landed 
property ;  one  hundred  and  seven¬ 
ty-three  pairs  of  breeches  ;  and  a 
numerous  collection  of  other  articles 
of  wearing  apparel  were  found  in 
a  room  which  had  not  been  open-  „ 
ed  for  fourteen  years  ;  one  hundred 
and  eighty  wigs  were  found  in  the 
coach-house,  which  had  been  be¬ 
queathed  to  him,  with  other  things, 
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by  'Afferent  relations,  whom  he 
survived,  and  to  which  the  offending 
brofn  becomes  entitled. 

Of  a  decline,  aged  tbr’rty-one, 
Jenkins,  the  bank-clerk,  so  re¬ 
markable  for  ids  height.  He  was 
buried,  very  early  in  the  morning, 
by  permission  of  the  governors  of 
the  bank,  in  the  ground  within-side 
that  building,  which  was' formerly 
the  burial-ground  of  St.  Christo¬ 
pher  s  churcli.  The  outer  coffin 
measured  more  than  eight  feet  in 
length  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
guineas  had  been  offered  for  his 
corpse  by  some-  surgeons. 


MAY. 

1 3th.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  arrived 
in  town,  having  made  his  escape 
from  his  two  years  confinement  in 
France.  The  following-  is  the  ac- 
count  he  gives  of  his  emancipation  : 

That  he  was  taken  in  open  day 
from  the  Temple,  escorted  by  a 
troop  of  horse  ;  and,  after  passing 
through  several  larger  streets,  the 
carriage  in  which  he  was  con¬ 
veyed  was  stopped,  by  a  crowd,  in 
a  very  narrow  one,  where  a  great 
degree  of  confusion  prevailed,  from 
an  affray  among  a  number  of  wo¬ 
men  ;  one  of  whom  had  thrown 
herself  on  the  carriage  from  a  two- 
pair  of  stairs  window.  During  the 
tumult  occasioned  by  this  accident, 
a  man  came  out  of  the  house  from 
which  the  woman  had  thrown  her¬ 
self,  and,  opening  the  coach-door  in 
which  sir  S.  Smith  was  seated, 
called  on  him  to  follow  him  ;  say¬ 
ing,  that  he  should  be  soon  out  of 
a  lunger,  as  there  was  a  post- 
chaise  in  waiting  to  convey  him  to 
the  coast.  Sir  Sidney  at  first  he¬ 
sitated  to  accept  the  offer  ;  but, 
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perceiving  the  earnestness  and  reso* 
lution  which  accompanied  it,  he  at 
length  consented.  He  then  entered 
the  post-chaise,  which  was  in  rea¬ 
diness  agreeably  to  promise,  set  out 
upon  his  journey,  and  found  horses 
and  drivers  awaiting  him  at  the 
different  stages  till  he  arrived  at 
Havre. 

Sir  Sidney’s  perfect  knowledge 
of  the  French  language,  and  his 
unembarrassed  behaviour,  secured 
them  from  suspicion,  and  facilitated 
their  escape.  At  length  they  reach¬ 
ed  the  coast,  which  the  emigrant 
was  well  acquainted  with.  In  a 
small  creek  they  found  an  open 
boat,  with  oars,  into  which  they 
instantly  jumped,  and  put  to  sea, 
without  loss  of  time.  After  tugging 
and  rowing  till  they  were  almost 
worn  out,  the  Argo  frigate,  captain 
Bowen,  hoved  in  sight,  to  whom 
they  made  the  best  signals  in  their 
power,  and,  happily,  they  were 
taken  up,  and  safely  landed  at  Ports¬ 
mouth  ;  from  which  place  they  im¬ 
mediately  set  off  for  town.  On 
their  arrival  at  the  admiralty,  an 
express  was  sent  off  to  earl  Spen¬ 
cer,  at  Wimbledon,  who  came  to 
town  immediately.  His  lordship 
warmly  congratulated  sir  Sidney 
on  his  escape,  and  invited  him  to 
dine  with  him  ;  previous  to  which, 
the erfterprizing  knight  paida  visit 
to  the  prince  of  Wales  and  the 
duke  of  York. 

Sir  Sidney  Smith  was  in  confine¬ 
ment  upwards  of  two  years.  He 
was  taken  prisoner  on  Monday,  the 
18th  of  April,  1796,  and  effected 
his  escape  on  or  about  the  1st 
instant. 

On  Sunday  night,  a  most  bar¬ 
barous  murder  was  committed  in 
Drury-’ ane,  by  some  man  unknown, 
on  the  body  of— -Watts,  a  journey¬ 
man 
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man  tailor,  who,  it  appears,  was 
passing  by  the  end  of  Princes-court, 
about  twelve  o’clock,  when  he  was 
assaulted  by  a  man,  who  stabbed 
him  in  three  different  parts  of  the 

jl 

body,  and  then,  throwing  away  the 
weapon,  which  was  a  large  dagger, 
ran  down  the  court,  where  he  was 
stopped  by  a  young  man,  who  heard 
the  scuffle,  but  from  whom  the 
murderer  escaped,  by  tearing  away 
the  part  of  his  coat  by  which  he 
was  held.  The  dagger  was  picked 
up  by  a  watchman.  The  deceased 
received  two  large  wounds  on  the 
right  breast,  and  one  in  the  side, 
and  which  caused  instant  death. 

Monday  morning  last,  D  Anker, 
esq.  a  gentleman  connected  in  an 
eminent  mercantile  house  at  Chris- 
tianstadt,  in  Norway,  put  a  period 
to  his  earthly  existence,  at  his  lodg¬ 
ings,  on  the  North-parade,  Bath, 
by  discharging  a  pistol  through  his 
temple,  while  in  bed.  It  was  sup¬ 
posed  this  dreadful  act  originated 
from  having  lost  more  money  at 
play  than  was  convenient  imme¬ 
diately  to  settle  ;  but  we  are  happy 
to  hear  that  idea  was  removed,  by 
the  monev  and  effects  found  in  his 
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possession.  It  is  said,  that,  since 
the  death  of  a  beloved  wife  (about 
two  years  and  a  half  ago),  he  has 
been,  at  times,  in  a  very  uncertain 
state  of  intellect.  Coroner’s  ver¬ 
dict— lunacy. 

18th.  After  an  absence  of  many 
years, Mr. Smith, last  night,  resumed 
his  favourite  character  of  Charles, 
in  the  School  for  Scania!,  for  the 
benefit  of  his  friend  Mr.  King. 
That  ease,  grace,  and  elegance  of 
deportment,  which  so  long  distin¬ 
guished  Mr.  Smith  in  this  character, 
and  which  have  never  since  been 
supplied,  not  only  gratified  his  old 
admirers,  but  furnished  a  treat 


which  those  who  had  never  before 
seen  him  had  never  experienced. 
At  the  close  of  the  piece  an  apo¬ 
logy  was  delivered  by  Mr.  Smith, 
for  his  now  attempting  the  charac¬ 
ter,  but  the  applause  of  the  .au¬ 
dience  throughout  the  whole  piece, 
rendered  this  unnecessary. 

On  Saturday,  ten  prisoners  were 
tried  at  the  Old  Baileys  five  of 
whom  were  convicted  of  i-elony, 
viz.  Maria.  Jennings,  for  stealing 
four  half-guineas,  and  t  -  o  guineas, 
the  property  of  Thomas  Hopkins; 
Mary  Allen,  for  stealing  a  water- 
pot,  value  two  shillings, the  property 
of  John  Hinde  ;  Hannah  Clarke, 
for  stealing  a  sheer,  and  other  articles, 
the  property  of  Ann  Dawson;  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Abigail,  for  stealing  a  man’s 
shirt,  the  property  of  Winifred  Mad- 
dison  ;  Mary  Cattle,  for  stealing  a 
piece  of  beef,  the  property  oi  Jos. 
Fisher:  and  five  were  acquitted, 
viz.  Sarah  Kirk,  John  Robinson, 
John  Wilde,  Mary  Partin,  and  Jo¬ 
seph  Hutchins. 

The  same  day,  sentence  was 
passed,  when  Richard  Phillips,  Ni¬ 
cholas  V argin,  and  Sarah  Holloway, 
received  judgment  of  death.  Thir¬ 
teen  were  ordered  to  be  transported, 
beyond  the  seas,  for  the  term  of 
seven  years  ;  six  were  ordered  to  be 
imprisoned  in  Newgate  ;  nine  were 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned  in  the 
house  of  correction  at  Clerkenwef! ; 
four  to  be  publicly  whipped,  four 
to  be  privately  whipped,  and  one  to 
be  fined  a  shilling  and  discharged. 

The  deput-Iieutenan  ts  of  the 
county  of  Northumberland  lately 
held  a  meeting,  and  passed  resolu¬ 
tions,,  purport. ag  “  that  it  was  tc- 
pedient  and  proper,  in  the  present 
critical  times,  that  lords  lieutenants 
should  reside  in  the  counties  they 
represented ;  that  if  the  lord -lie ute- 
D  3  nani 
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nant  of  Northumberland  could  not 
take  an  active  part,  on  account  of 
his  health,  he  ought  to  apply  to  the 
king  to  have  the  lieutenancy  put  in 
commission.’’  These  resolutions 
were  forwarded  to  the  duke  of  Port¬ 
land,  and  to  his  grace  of  Northum¬ 
berland,  who  thereupon  resigned. 

20th.  Tuesday,  admiral  lordD.ua- 
can  waited  upon  the  chamberlain,  at 
one  o’clock,  and  was  made  free  of 
the  city,  and  received  a  sword  richly 
ornamented  with  diamonds,  voted 
to  him  by  the  courts  of  aldermen 
and  common-council,  as  a  testimony 
of  their  sense  of  the  important  ser¬ 
vices  he  rendered  to  his  country,  by 
gloriously  defeating  the  Dutch  fleet 
on  the  11th  of  October,  1797. 

The  ship-owners  of  the  borough 
of  Campbeltown,  in  Argyleshire, 
have  given  a  most  laudable  proof  of 
their  public  spirit,  by  a  tender  of 
all  their  vessels,  amounting  to  about 
8000  tons,  to  government,  to  be 
employed  in  such  services  as  the  exi¬ 
gencies  oi  the  country  may  require. 

As  the  hon.  colonel  Finch  was 
on  Friday  morning  exercising  some 
companies  ofthe  guards,  onBarham- 
downs,  preparatory  to  their  bein«- 
reviewed  on  the  following  day  by 
sir  Charles  Grey  and  prince  Wil¬ 
liam  of  Gloucester,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  line,  giving  the  word 
of  command,  he  was  dangerously 
wounded  in  the  left  groin,  a  little 
below  the  hip  bone,  by  some  com¬ 
bustible  matter  fired  from  a  musket, 
and  which  could  not  be  extracted. 
The  troops  were  all  firing,  but  by 
■whom  the  wound  was  inflicted  has 
not  been  discovered  ;  from  the  di¬ 
rection,  however,  some  person  in 
captain  Fitzroy’s  company  is  sus¬ 
pected.  1  he  ball  has  since  been 
ext:  acted,  ana  the  colonel  recovered 
of  the  wound. 


JM aid  stone,  M ay  21.  Thi  s  m  orn  - 
ing,  at  seven,  the  judges  met,  pur¬ 
suant  to  adjournment,  to  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  theprisonersindicted  for 
high  treason.  T'he  persons  sum¬ 
moned  as  jurors  were  cahed.  The 
crown  challenged  25,  and  the  pri¬ 
soners  the  full  number  allowed  by 
law.  Three  hours  and  a  half  elaps¬ 
ed  before  the  jury  were  chosen  ;  and 
a  considerable  part  of  this  time  was 
taken  up  in  challenging  persons 
with  cause ,  and  producing  evidence 
to  shew  that  they  had  used  ex- 
pressio  sol  warmth  against  the  pri¬ 
soners.  Some  of  these  challenges 
were  admitted,  and  others  refused. 
Mr.  Abbott  opened  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  crown  ;  and  the  attorney 
general  detailed  the  whole  o.  the 
circumstances,  stating  the  tenor  of 
the  paper,  purp orting  to  be  an  ad* 
dress  to  the  directory  of  France,  to¬ 
gether  with  several  letters  of  a  trea¬ 
sonable  tendency.  He  entered  into 
a  minute  history  of  the  conduct  of 
the  prisoners,  from  Feb.  27,  till  the 
time  of  their  apprehension,  in  order 
to  shew  their  design  was  to  get  to 
France.  On  the  next  day,  the 
court  being  met,  Mr.  Plorner,  as 
leading  council  for  Mr.  O  Connor 
and  O’Coigley,  opened  the  defence 
in  an  able  speech,  which  took  up 
four  hours  and  a  half  in  delivery. 
I  he  examination,  of  the  witnesses 
being  ended,  and  Mr.  justice  Fuller 
having  delivered  the  charge;  the 
jury,  after  a  consultation  of  forty 
minutes,  returned  the  following 
verdict:  James  O’Coigley,  guilty  ; 
ArthurQ’Conror,  net  guilty ;  John 
Binns,  not  guilty;  John  Alien,  not 
guilty;  Jeremiah  Leary,  not  guilty. 
After  the  jury  had  given  in  their 
verdict,  Mr.  justice!}  uiler,  in  his  ad¬ 
dress  to  O’Coigley,  which  he  read 
from  a  written  paper  previous  to 
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his  passing  sentence,  observed,  that 
he  had  been  clearly  convicted  of  the 
most  atrocious  crime  that  could  be 
committed  in  any  country  ;  that  of 
meditating  the  destruction  of  a  so¬ 
vereign,  who  was  one  of  the  best, 
the  most  just,  upright,  and  amiable 
of  princes  that  ever  graced  a  throne ; 
and  he  could  not  conceive  what 
were  the  motives  that  could  actuate 
any  man  to  wish  for  the  death  of 
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such  a  person.  The  prisoner  was 
also  found  guilty  of.  conspiring  to 
overturn  the  constitution  of  these 
kingdoms  ;  a  consitution  which, 
from  the  experience  of  years,  had 
been  found  to  be  the  best  calculated 
of  any  that  ever  existed  in  the 
world,  to  secure  the  liberty, security, 
and  happiness  of  the  people  who 
lived  under  it.  These  atrocious 
crimes  became  still  greater  from  the 
manner  in  which  they  had  been  in¬ 
tended  to  be  perpetrated;  that  of 
inviting  a  foreign  enemy  to  come 
and  invade,  and  conquer  these 
countries.  Those  people,  who 
had  thought  such  an  event  a  de- 
sireable  one,  ought  to  think  se¬ 
riously  what  the  consequences  of  it 
would  be,  provided  it  was  possible 
to  be  accomplished.  Did  they  sup¬ 
pose  that  (desperate'as their  present 
situation  might  be)  their  condition 
would  be  bettered  by  having  their 
country  put  into  the  possession  of 
people  who  were  holding  out  the 
delusive  hopes  of  what  they  called 
liberty  to  other  nations  ?  Could  such 
persons  hope  that  they  themselves 
should  enjoy  liberty,  even  supposing 
the  conquerors  to  have  enjoyed  as 
free  a  constitution  as  any  in  the 
world  ?  No  !  they  would  become 
suspected,  be  despised, anduitimate- 
ly  destroyed  by  them.  A  celebrated 
writer  (Montesquieu)  very  justly 
observed,  upon  this  subject,  that  a 


country  conquered  by  a  democratic 
nation  always  enjoyed  less  liberty, 
was  more  miserable,  and  more  en¬ 
slaved,  than  if  that  country  hap¬ 
pened  to  have  been  conquered  by  a 
nation  whose  government  was  mo¬ 
narchical.  But,  if  there  was  any  il¬ 
lustration  of  this  observation  want¬ 
ing,  onehad  only  to  look  to  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  at  this  moment 
towards  Holland,  Italy rS wit zerland, 
and  every  other  country  they  had 
conquered.  His  lordship  believed 
that  the  prisoner  might  have  been 
actuated  by  motives  similar  to  those 
which  used  formerly  to  induce  many 
people  to  think  that  the  killing  of 
men  of  a  different  religion  would 
give  them  a  claim  to  canonization. 
But,  though  the  motives  might  be 
similar,  the  subjects  connected  with 
them  were  very  different.  In  the 
present  times,  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  person  entertained  such  senti¬ 
ments  about  religion.  On  the  con¬ 
trary,  be  was  sorry  to  find  that  re¬ 
ligion  was  too  much  neglected,  and 
that  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of 
numbers  of  people  were  destroyed, 
in  consequence  of  having  lost  all 
belief  in  a  Providence,  and  aban¬ 
doned  all  hopes  of  a  future  state. 
He  was  afraid  that  the  prisoner 
had  heen  inflicted  with  this  infi¬ 
delity  ;  and,  if  he  was,  he  (the 
judge)  prayed  that  the  almighty 
God,  in  his  infinite  mercy  and 
goodness,  would  change  his  heart, 
and  cause  him  to  repent  of  his  sins. 
His  lordship  then,  in  a  solemn  and 
awful  manner,  passed  the  sentence 
on  the  prisoner,  who  had  listened 
attentively  to  the  above  address  ; 
and,  after  it  was  concluded,  bowed 
respectfully  to  the  court.  He  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  agitated, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  firm  and  se¬ 
rene. 

D  4 
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23d.  Soon  after  four  o’clock,  a 
fire  broke  out  at  the  house  of  Mrs. 
Bull,  in  Gerrard-street,  St.  Ann’s, 
adjoining  the  Westminster  general 
penny  post-office.  The  servant 
girl  did  not  awake  till  it  was  too 
late  to  make  her  escape  down  the 
stairs  ;  and,  endeavouring  to  make 
her  escape  out  of  the  two  pair 
of  stairs  room,  she  fell  into  the 
street,  and  was  so  much  hurt, 
that  she  expired  in  the  course  of 
yesterday.  Mr.  Crozer,  a  copper¬ 
plate  engraver,  who  orcuni  d  the 
house  adjoining  Mrs.  B.  on  the  west 
side,  on  being  alarmed,  ran  into  his 
two  pair  oi  stairs  room  to  save  a  very 
valuable  plate  j  where,  in  a  short 
time  after,  he  was  found  lifeless  on 
the  floor,  suffocated  by  the  smoak. 
Several  experiments  were  tried  in 
the  course  of  the  day,  by  some  me¬ 
dical  gentlemen,  to  restore  life,  but 
in  vain. 

The  following  article,  which  we 
translate  from  a  foreign  journal,  re¬ 
cords  an  instance  of  gratitude  no 
less  honourable  to  those  by  whom 
it  was  performed,  than  to  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  the  object  of  it  : 

The  undersigned  artists,  to  the 
number  of  343  French,  Flemish, 
Savoyard,  Roman,  Neapolitan,  Ve¬ 
netian,  Tyrolese,  Russian,  German, 
English,  Irish,  Scots,  &c.  to  citizen 
.Haller,  administrator  of  the  finan¬ 
ces  of  the  army  of  Italy. 

u  Citizen -administrator.  Among 
the.effects  belonging  to  the  English 
at  Rome*’ upon  which  seals  have 
been  put,  are  different  subjects  of 
art,  collected  b}1"  the  bishop  ofDerry 
lord  Bristol.  The  artists  who  are 
at  Rome  conceive  that  they  may 
venture  to  represent  that  this  ge¬ 
nerous  Irishman,  having  for  forty 
years  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
income  in  employing  artists  of  all 
nations,  may  be  considered  as  a  va¬ 


luable  and  useful  character  to  the 
fine  arts,  which  the  French  republic 
protects. 

“  The  pictures  and  statues  which 
he  has  purchased,  during  this  peri¬ 
od,  form  a  collection  of  the  most 
choice  works  of  the  first  painters 
and  sculptors  of  our  time  j  unique 
in  its  kind,  and  worthy  of  being 
preserved  entire.  But  a  more  di¬ 
rect  motive,  citizen  administrator, 
ought  to  induce  you  to  reinstate 
lord  Bristol  in  the  possession  of  these 
effects  ;  and  this  is,  that  these  arti«* 
cles  are  the  works,  by  means  of 
which  a  number  of  the  first  artists, 
many  of  whom  are  French  and  re¬ 
publicans,  have  been  enabled  to 
subsist  during  years  of  war  little  fa¬ 
vourable  to  the  fine  arts. 

tf  The  important  benefits  which 
have  been  lavished  upon  the  artists 
of  all  nations  indifferently,  by  a  ge¬ 
nerous  and  impartial  patron,  induce 
them  to  present  this  petition,  and 
the  protection  which  the  French 
government  and  the  French  armies 
bestow  upon  the  fine  arts  encou¬ 
rages  them  to  hope  that  it  will  be 
attended  with  effect.’’ 

It  does  not  appear  that  this  li¬ 
beral  and  proper  petition  has  been 
successful.  The  scandalous  plunder 
in  which  the  officers  of  rank  in¬ 
dulged,  when  the  army  was  under 
the  command  of  Massina,  may, 
however,  be  repaired  by  his  suc¬ 
cessor  general  St.  Cyr.  Perhaps, 
then,  this  very  fair  and  reasonable 
application  may  have  its  due  weight. 

As  a  sprit-sail  vessel,  laden  with 
hay,  was  coming  up  the  river,  by 
some  mismanagement,  in  not  letting 
down  the  sail,  she  drove  with  great 
velocity  against  London-bridge. 
The  mast  struck  the  ballustrades 
over  the  centre  'arch,  and  broke 
them  away  to  the  space  of  near  ten 
feet.  Two  men  and  a  boy  who 
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were  standing  at  the  time  looking 
through,  were  forced  into  the  high¬ 
way,  and  several  of  the  stones  fell 
on  them.  They  were  immediately 
taken  to  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital. 
The  boy  having  his  thigh  broken, 
and  his  skull  fractured,  died  soon 
after ;  the  others,  it  is  thought,  can¬ 
not  recover. 

25th.  A  board  of  privy  council 
was  held  at  St.  James’s.  Mr.  Falk- 
ener,  as  clerk  of  the  council,  laid 
the  book,  containing  the  list  of 
privy  counsellors,  before  his  majes¬ 
ty,  in  obedience  to  his  commands  ; 
when  the  king  drew  his  pen  across 
the  name  of  the  right  honourable 
Charles  James  Fox,  and  returned 
the  book  to  Mr.  Falkener. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  fete 
more  brilliant  and  more  magnificent 
than  that  which  was  celebrated  at 
Rome  on  the  occasion  of  their  fede¬ 
ration  with  France.  The  place  of  St. 
Peter  represented  a  field  of  battle, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  superb  am¬ 
phitheatre;  above  fifty  pieces  of 
cannon  were  mounted  on  their  car¬ 
riages,  and  thirty  thousand  men, 
French  and  Romans,  were,  drawn 
forth  in  array ;  three  hundred  instru¬ 
ments  of  music,  and  about  six  hun¬ 
dred  vocal  performers  combined  their 
talents  in  a  concert  of  hymns  and 
songs  sacred  to  liberty.  There  was 
erected  on  the  bridge  of  St.  Angelo, 
an  immense  triumphal  arch,  under 
which  general Dallmagne  and  all  the 
French  troops  passed.  The  centre 
of  the  place  was  occupied  by  a 
groupe  of  statues  representing 
France,  Liberty,  and  Rome  ;  before 
which  was  erected  the  altar,  upon 
which  they  were  to  take  the  sacred 
oath  of  liberty  or  death :  the  whole  of 
this  was  placed  upon  a  theatre,  or 
stage,  ascending  by  steps,  and  it  was 
ornamented  with  festoons  and  tro¬ 
phies?  Just  under  the  great  obelisk 
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five  trees  of  liberty  were  planted- 
of  an  extraordinary  height,  orna, 
men  ted  in  an  elegant  manner,  and 
towering  their  proud  tops  to  the 
clouds,  and  on  each  side  two  foun¬ 
tains  poured  forth  their  waters  in 
abundance.,  All  the  grand  portico, 
three  stories  high,  which  surrounds 
the  place,  was  ornamented  with 
garlands,  emblems  and  allegorical 
pictures,  while  above  200,000  spec¬ 
tators,  Roman,  French,  and  foreign¬ 
ers,  assisted  in  the  spectacle.  After 
the  solemnity,  in  the  grand  place, 
there  was  a  dinner  of  700  covers, 
and  a  general  illumination  and  fire¬ 
works  concluded  the  day. 

The  meeting  of  the  whig-club,  at 
Freemasons  Tavern,  the  20th  inst. 
was  remarkable,  on  account  of  Mr. 
Fox’s  avoWal  of  some  bold  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  sentiments  ;  who  said, 

ci  I’ll  give  you  a  toast,  than  which 
I  think  there  cannot  be  a  better, 
according  to  the  principles  of  this 
club  ;  I  mean  the  sovereignty  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain.” 

He  then  ,  in  a  speech  fully  decla¬ 
ratory  of  his  sentiments  in  these  cri¬ 
tical  times,  condemned  ministers,  in 
the  most  pointed  maimer,  for  the 
measures  adopted  in  Ireland,  and 
which  measures  they  certainly  in¬ 
tended  should  soon  be  enforced  in 
England.  Mr.  Fox,  however,  said, 
that  he  would  be  one  of  the  first  to 
aid  ill  repelling  any  foreign  enemy, 
under  whatever  government  Eng¬ 
land  might  be.  He  compared  the 
ministry  with  the  directory  of 
France;  affirmed  that  he  was  re¬ 
solved  upon  retirement ;  but  that  he 
would  be  happy  to  come  forward 
whenever  the  country  demanded  his 
services.  He  entertained  no  ap¬ 
prehensions  of  an  invasion ;  and 
was  fully  persuaded,  that  should 
the  enemy  be  rash  enough  to  land 
even  with  a  formidable  force,  that 
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the  spirit  of  the  people  would  soon 
rout  them,  and  destroy  the  invaders. 

About  twelve  o’clock  at  noon, 
one  of  the  battle  powder-mills,  be¬ 
longing  to  Mr.  Harvey,  and  a  dry¬ 
ing  house  and  store-room  nearly  ad¬ 
joining,  were,  by  some  unknown 
accidental  communication  of  fire, 
blown  up,  witn  two  tremendous 
explosions,  and  totally  destroyed. 
Three  men,  employed  in  the  mill, 
were  forced  into  the  air  with  the 
works,  and  one  of  them,  an  elderly 
man, 'rent  to  atoms,  different  parts 
of  his  limbs  having  been  picked  up 
at  considerable  distances  from  each 
other;  the  other  two  fell,  sadly  lace¬ 
rated,  into  an  adjacent  piece  of  wa- 
ter,  out  of  which  they  were  both 
taken  alive,  but  in  no  situation  to 
give  the  least  account  of  the  acci¬ 
dent.  They  both  died  without  ap¬ 
parent  agony.  By  the  above  vio¬ 
lent  explosions  the  house  of  Mr. 
Harvey  was  considerably  damaged, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  thrown  into  very  great 
alarm.  The  trees  near  the  spot 
were  totally  stripped  of  their  infant 
foliage  and  blossoms,  and  a  horrid 
scene  of  devastation  presented  itself 
to  the  view  of  the  beholder. 

\  esterdav  morning,  about  four 
o’clock,  two  boys  were  found  dead 
on  a  brick-kiln,  in  the  field  adjoining 
the  duke  of  Bedford’s  private  road, 
where  theyhadlaid  themselves  down 
to  sleep  the  preceding  night.  Two 
other  boys,  who  also  went  to  sleep 
on  the  kiln,  very  narrowly  escaped 
the  same  fate  ;  being  so  extremely 
ill  when  discovered  as  to  be  obliged 
to  be  taken  to  theliospital. 

I  he  duke  of  Northumberland 
lias  given  instructions  to  the  bailiffs 
of  his  different  manors  to  lay  pro¬ 
posals  betore  his  tenantry  and  their 
labourers  for  forming  armed  corps 
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of  infantry  and  cavalry,  to  be  under 
the  immediate  command  of  his 
grace,  who  proposes  to  furnish 
clothing  and  horse  furniture  at  his 
own  expence,  and  pay  one  shilling 
per  day  those  who  choose  to  ac¬ 
cept  it,  for  each  time  of  exercise. 

Dublin ,  j May  21.  On  certain  in¬ 
formation,  major  Sirr,  captain  Ryan, 
andMr.  justice  Swan,  proceeded,  on 
Saturday  evening,  to  the  house  of 
one  Murphy,  a  dealer  in  feathers, 
in  Thomas-street,  near  St.  James’s 
gate.  They  were  attended  by  a 
serjeatit’s  guard  only.  Major  Sirr 
waited  behind  to  station  the  guards, 
so  as  to  cut  off  the  possibility  of 
the  prisoner’s  retreat.  Mr.  Swan 
first  went  up,  and  coming  to  the 
apartment,  entered.  Lord  Edward 
was  in  bed.  Mr.  Swan  told  him,  that 
he  was  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  see 
him  on  such  an  occasion- — that, 
however,  he  must  do  his  duty  as  a 
magistrate,  and  that,  on  his  sub¬ 
mitting,  he  would  treat  him  with 
every  possible  indulgence.  Lord 
Edward,  then  immediately  turning 
in  the  bed,  drew  a  pistol,  which  he 
discharged  without  effect.  At  this 
time  no  one  was  in  the  room  but 
lord  Edward  and  Mr.  Swan.  His 
lordship,  on  finding  his  pistol  had 
not  told,  assailed  Mr.  Swan  with  a 
dagger,  and  ran  him  through  the 
body,  above  the  shoulder  blade.  At 
this  instant,  captain  Ryan  entered 
the  room,  when  lord  Edward  disen¬ 
gaged  himself,  and  made  at  him 
with  such  determined  fury$that  with 
one  cift  he  opened  his  belly  to  such 
a  degree,  that  his  bowels  fell  out. 
So  little  time  passed,  that  major  Sin- 
had  no  other  alarm  than  the  shot, 
and  when  he  rushed  up  stairs,  he 
found  lord  Edward  and  justice 
Swan  struggling  for  the  dagger — 
both  their  hands  cut.  Captain  Ryan 
/  was 
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was  in  a  dying  condition — Mr.  Swan 
was  exhausted  with  loss  of  blood — 
and  the  desperate  young  man  ma¬ 
king  another  effort,  the  major  in  his 
own  defence  fired  on  him,  and 
wounded  him  in  the  shoulder.  He 
was  then  easily  overpowered,  and 
conveyed  to  the  Casfie,  where  he  un¬ 
derwent  an  examination,  and  from 
thence  to  Newgate.  It  appears 
that  the  unfortunate  young  noble¬ 
man,  although  proclaimed,  had  made 
a  practice  of  going  out  at  night  in 
disguise,  and  to  sleep  during  the  day. 
He  was  traced  by  orders  issued  not 
many  hours  before  to  the  societies 
of  united  Irishmen.  The  weapon, 
with  which  lord  Edward  Fitzgerald 
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did  so  much  mischief,  is  of  a  curious 
construction.  A  more  bloody  in¬ 
strument  was  never  forced.  In  the 
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middle  is  a  handle,  with  a  blade 
right  and  left,  which  cuts  and 
thrusts — of  course  cuts  whether 
drawn  to  the  right  or  left.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  disarm  a  man  of 
such  a  weapon,  without  depriving 
him  of  life.  Lord  Edward,  when 
brought  to  the  Castle,  affected  the 
politeness  of  a  courtier, and  declared 
he  was  sorry  for  what  wounds  he 
had  inflicted.  When  conveyed  to 
Newgate,  he  appeared  to  be  entirely 
dispirited,  his  voice  faultered,  his 
complexion  was  deadly  pale,  and  his 
eyeb  apparently  fixed. 

Murphy,  the  ow<ner  of  the  house 
lord  Edward  lodged  in,  was  con¬ 
veyed  to  Newgate,  along  with  his 
lordship. 

Daniel  Frederick  Ryan,  esq.  died 
on  Wednesday  the  23d. 

Lord  Ed  ward  Fitzgerald  died  on 
Tuesday,  the  5th  of  June  :  The  fol¬ 
lowing  is  the  verdict  of  the  coro¬ 
ner’s  jury,  summoned  to  hold  an  in¬ 
quest  on  his  body:  “  We  are  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  deceased  came  by  his 
death  by  an  effusion  of  water  'in  the 


left  side  of  the  thorax,  and  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  lungs  of  that  side,  oc¬ 
casioned,  as  appeared  to  us  upon  the 
testimony  of  four  eminent  surgeons, 
by  fever  brought  on  by  great  an¬ 
xiety  of  mind,  elded  by  two  wounds 
inflicted  on  the  right  arm  by  two 
pistol  balls  found  lodged  over  the 
scapula  of  that  side.” 

The  following  manifesto  was  to 
have  been  dispersed  through  Ire¬ 
land,  which  was  found  in  the  pocket 
of  counsellor  Sheares,  who,  with 
his  brother  (the  sons  of  a  banker  at 
Cork)  are  now  in  irons,  and  in 
whose  hand-writing  the  manifesto 
is  drawn  up. 

“  Friends  and  Countrymen, 
u  Repair  to  the  flag  of  liberty 
that  is  now  flying— many  of  your 
tyrants  have  already  bled — many 
more  will  shortly  bleed,  by  the  de¬ 
cree  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal, 
which  will  immediately  be  esta¬ 
blished.  Seize  this  opportunity  of 
rescuing  the  country — it  is  the  only 
one  you  will  ever  have,” 

In  consequence  of  some  expres¬ 
sions  made  use  of  by  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
the  house  of  commons,  on  Friday 
last,  Mr.  Pitt,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Rider,  and  Mr.  Tierney,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  Mr.  George  Walpole,  met 
at  three  o’clock,  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  on  Putney-heath. 

After  some  ineffectual  attempts, 
on  the  part  of  the  seconds,  to  pre¬ 
vent  farther  proceedings,  the  par¬ 
ties  took  their  ground  at  the  distance 
of  twelve  paces.  A  case  of  pistols 
was  fired  at  the  same  moment,  with¬ 
out  effect ;  a  second  case  was  also 
fired  in  the  same  manner;  Mr.  Pitt 
firing  his  pistol  in  the  air,  the  se¬ 
conds  then  jointly  interfered,  and 
insisted  that  the  matter  should  go 
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no  father,  it  being  their  decided 
opinion,  that  sufficient  satisfaction 
had  been  given,  and  that  the  busi¬ 
ness 
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ness  was  ended  with  perfect  honour 
to  both  parties. 

24th.  Yesterday  morning  were 
executed,  in  the  front  of  Newgate, 
pursuant  to  their  sentence,  Peter 
Deklerck,  a  Dutch  skipper,  con¬ 
victed  of  uttering  a  forged  note  of 
the  bank  af  England  ;  and  Thomas 
Hunter,  alias  Kavanna,  convicted  of 
a  burglary  in  the  house  of  the  Miss 
Elliotts,  in  Queen  Anne-street,  East. 
No  execution  has  taken  place,  for 
years,  that  has  more  powerfully  in¬ 
terested  the  feelings  of  the  public, 
than  that  of  the  unfortunate  stran¬ 
ger,  the  Dutch  captain  ;  whose  de¬ 
portment  strengthened  and  confirm¬ 
ed  the  high  character  for  integrity 
which  he  obtained  from  all  who 
knew  him.  He  declared  his  inno¬ 
cence  of  the  crime  to  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  unaffected  firmness 
with  which  he  met  his  fate,  im¬ 
pressed  every  hearer  with  the  truth 
of  his  solemn  declaration.  Being  a 
Roman  Catholic,  he  was  attended  by 
the  reverend  Charles  Juliaens,  a  re¬ 
spectable  German  chaplain,  and  one 
of  the  chaplains  of  the  Sardinian 
ambassador,  whose  attentions  and 
consolations  he  received  with  pi¬ 
ous  gratitude.  This  simple-hearted 
man  could  not  speak  English,  and 
he  could  neither  read  nor  write: 
he  received  the  bank  note  for  which 
he  suffered,  together  with  one  more 
at  Dunkirk,  with  which  he  was  com¬ 
missioned  to  buy  goods;  he  shew¬ 
ed  them  to  his  factor,  to  learn 
whether  they  were  good ;  and  re¬ 
ceiving  his  assurance  that  they 
were,  he  went  to  a  shop  to  buy 
boots,  and  waited  an  hour  and  a 
half,  until  inquiry  was  made  whe¬ 
ther  the  note,  which  he  offered, 
was  good.  _  These  things  were  all 
forcibly  stated  at  the  secretary  of 
state’s  office,  by  several  gentlemen 


of  the  first  characterin  the  city ;  blit 
there  having  been  some  contradic¬ 
tions  in  his  defence  on  the  trial,  and 
the  directors  of  the  bank  not  having 
interposed,  the  duke  of  Portland 
did  not  think  himself  justified  to  lay 
the  case  before  his  majesty.  He 
stated  himself  to  have  been  married 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  that  he 
had  six  children,  and  five  grand 
children  alive,  besides  a  child  whom 
he  had  adopted.  'The  body  was 
taken  away  by  his  mourning  friends 
in  a  hearse.  We  never  witnessed  a 
more  general  sentiment  of  a  suf¬ 
ferer’s  innocence  than  was  manifest¬ 
ed  by  the  surrounding  crowd. 

A  most  ingenious,  useful,  yet 
simple  combination  of  machinery, 
for  the  purposes  of  regulating  the 
conveyance  of  waggons,  laden  with 
coal,  down  an  inclined  plane,  from 
Benwell-colliery,  on  the  north-side 
of  the  Tyne,  to  the  staith  at  the 
border  of  the  river,  and  for  bring-- 
mg  up  the  waggons,  when  unloaded, 
by  the  same  power  that  resisted  its 
projectile  impetus  in  the  descent, 
has  lately  been  perfected,  and  no 
doubt  can  now  be  entertained  of  its 
effective  operation.  The  length  of 
the  railway,  on  which  the  waggon 
runs,  is  eight  hundred  and  sixty- 
four  yards,  which  distance  it  de¬ 
scends  in  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
and  ascends  it  in  the  same  space  of 
time  ;  so  that  the  loaden  waggon 
can  be  let  down  with  ease  and  safe¬ 
ty,  the  coal  discharged,  and  the 
empty  waggon  returned 'to  the  pit 
within  seven  minutes. 

A  handsome  monument,  to  the 
late  king  of  Poland,  has  been  erect¬ 
ed  at  Petersburgh,  with  the  follow* 
ing  inscription  in  Latin  : 

To  the  memory  of  Stanislaus  Au¬ 
gustus,  king  of  Poland,  grand  duke 
of  Lith  uania,  an  eminent  example 
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of  adverse  fortune.  He  was  tem¬ 
perate  in  prosperity,  and  bore  ad¬ 
versity  with  fortitude.  Outof  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  deceased,  Paul  I.  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  erected 
this  monument. 

D  i ed.  At  his  house  in  Canon- 
bury-row,  Islington,  the  rev.  John 
Williams,  LL.D.  above  forty  years 
an  useful  minister  among  the  dis¬ 
senters  at  Sydenham,  and  well 
known  by  several  literary  works. 
u  An  Enquiry  into  the  Authen¬ 
ticity  of  the  first  and  second  Chap¬ 
ter  of  St.  Matthew’s  Gospel ;  in¬ 
tended  to  disprove  their  authenti¬ 
city.  Ci  Thoughts  on  Subscription 
to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.”  “  A 
Concordance  to  the  Greek  Testa¬ 
ment,”  4to.  Some  sihgle  sermons  ; 
one  for  the  charity-sdhool,  1771  J 
and  u  An  Enquiry  and  Observation 
respecting  the  Discovery  of  Ame¬ 
rica.”  He  engaged  in  controversy 
with  Dr.  William  Bell,  the  cele¬ 
brated  prebendary  of  Westminster. 
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7 th .  Maidstone.  Mr.  O  9Coi  Hey 
having  been  informed,  between  four 
and  five  o'clock  yesterday  afternoon, 
that  he  was  to  die  this  day,  received 
the  information  without  the  least  sur¬ 
prise,  orapparent  emotion .  He  spent 
the  evening  comfortably.  This 
morning  he  was  visited  by  a  gentle¬ 
man,  whom  he  told  that  he  had  been 
very  kindly  treated  by  Mr.  Watson, 
the  keeper  of  the  prison,  who  was 
more  affected,  Mr.  Coigley  said, 
than  himself,  when  he  announced 
to  him  the  death  warrant.  Being 
asked  if  he  had  any  communications 
to  make  to  his  friends,  he  said  he 
had  not ;  for  every  arrangement  he 
desired  had  been  already  made.  He 
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had  but  one  thing  upon  his  mind  that 
created  any  anxiety,  and  that  was 
from  an  apprehension  that  he  might 
be  misrepresented  after  his  death  : 
that  he  had  been  grieved  to'  hear 
that  a  speech  had,  some  days  ago, 
been  cried  about  as  his  dying  speech. 
He  was  anxious  to  be  faithfully  re¬ 
ported,  and  that  was  all  he  wished. 
At  a  quarter  after  eleven,  he  was 
brought  outof  prison,  placed  upon 
a  hurdle,  drawn  by  two  horses,  pre¬ 
ceded  by  the  sheriff’s  men,  and  es¬ 
corted  by  a  company  of  about  two 
hundred  of  the  Maidstone  volun¬ 
teers.  The  procession  moved  slowly 
to  the  place  of  execution,  on  Pen- 
nenden-Heath,  about  a  mile  from 
the  town.  When  arrived  at  the  place 
of  execution,  he  changed  a  few 
words  with  the  Catholic  priest  who 
attended  him,  and  read  his  prayers 
from  a  Roman  Catholic  prayer-book 
in  Latin,  which  he  performed  with 
great  fluency  and  ease  ;  after  which 
he  sung  a  verse  in  the  Psalms  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  He  then  took  out  an  orange, 
andffesired  a  gentleman  who  was  near 
him  to  cut  it : — “  I  will  thank  you, 
sir,”  said  he,”  to  cut  this  orange  for 
me ;  here,  take  my  knife  ( pulling  out 
a  pen-knife) ;  it  was  said,  they  were 
afraid  to  trust  me  with  a  knife,  be¬ 
cause  I  wished  to  cut  my  throat  ; 
but  I  would  not  deprive  myself  of 
the  glory  of  dying  in  this  manner.” 
He  then  turned  round  to  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  and  said,  “  God  bless 
you,  Mr.  Watson,. you  have  been 
very  kind  and  civil  to  me.”  He 
then  ascended  the  scaffold,  and,  be¬ 
ing  tied  to  the  gallows,  made  a 
very  inflammatory  speech,  in  which 
he  protested  his  innocence,  and  re¬ 
flected  on  the  jury  by  whom  he  was 
tried,  and  the  witnesses  who  ap¬ 
peared  against  him.  The  speech 
was  of  considerable  length,  and  he 
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delivered  it  in  a  stedfast  and  im¬ 
pressive  manner. 

The  board  was  then  dropped,  as 
at  Newgat  e,  and  he  remained  sus¬ 
pended  for  twelve  or  thirteen  mi¬ 
nutes  ;  he  was  then  taken  down, 
the  head  taken  off  by  a  surgeon, 
and  the  executioner  held  up  the 
head  to  the  populace,  saying,  “This 
is  the  head  of  a  traitor.”  Both 
head  and  body  were  then  put  into 
a  shell,  and  buried  at  the  foot  of 
the  gallows. 

From  the  London  Gazette, 
Downing- street* 

9th.  The  letter  and  attestation, 
of  which  the  following;  are  transla- 
tions,  having  been  humbly  submit¬ 
ted  to  his  majesty  by  the  under¬ 
mentioned  officers,  who  served  in 
the  detachment  of  his  majesty’s 
15th  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  at 
the.  fraction  near  Cambray,  on  the 
24th  of  April,  1794,  his  majesty  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  grant  to 
each  of  them  his  majesty’s  royal 
permission  to  wear  the  medals  con¬ 
ferred  on  them  by  the  emperor  of 
Germany,  in  testimony  of  the  high 
sense  entered  by  his  Imperial  ma¬ 
jesty  of  their  distinguished  conduct 
upon  that  occasion. 

Translation  of  a  letter  from  baron 

Thugut  to  lieut.-col.  Aylett. 

Vienna ,  March  5. 
Sir, 

The  emperor  remembers,  with 
satisfaction, the  distinguished  proofs 
of  valour  that  you,  sir,  and  seven 
other  officers  of  the  15th  light  dra¬ 
goons,  manifested,  on  the  24th  of 
April,  1  /94,  near  Cambray.  His'ma- 
jesty  regrets  that  the  statutes  of  the 
order  of  St.  Maria  Theresa,  con¬ 
firmed  by  constant  custom,  do  not 
allow  the  cross  of  this  order,  strictly 
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national,  to  be  conferred  on  officers 
so  worthy  of  being  decorated  with 
it  ;  but  wishing,  at  the  same  time, 
to  give  you  and  your  honourable 
companions  in  arms,  a  public  mark 
of  his  particular  esteem,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  has  ordered  a  medal  to  be 
struck,  to  perpetuate  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  this-  brilliant  action,  and 
has  commanded  me  to  offer  them 
in  his  name,  the  only  impressions 
which  havebeen  struck,  except  that 
which  is  placed  in  the  Imperial  ca¬ 
binet  of  Vienna.  In  fulfilling  the 
the  intention  of  his  Imperial  majes¬ 
ty,  1  beg  you  to  accept  for  yourself, 
sir,  and  to  distribute  to  the  other 
officers,  who,  in  the  important  af¬ 
fair  of  the  24th  of  April,  1794, 
fought  under  your  command,  these 
medals,  which,  for  that  purpose,  I 
have  delivered  to  captain  Ryan.  I 
have  the  honour  to  add  the  as¬ 
surances  of  the  consideration  with 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir,  your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 
Baron  von  Thugut. 
To  lieut.-col.  Aylett. 

Attestation  of  major-general  count 

Merfeld. 

Vienna ,  Dec,  20,  1797- 
The  I5th  light  dragoons  charged 

_  .  O  O  o 

the  enemy  on  the  24th  of  April, 
1794,  who  were  in  great  force  at 
Villers  en  Couche,  routed  and 
sabred  a  great  many';  and,  by  this 
conduct,  rescued  his  Imperial  -ma¬ 
jesty  from  the  danger  that  menaced 
his  person,  who,  being  on  the  road 
from  Valenciennes  to  Catillon,  was 
cut  off  by  the  patroles  of  the  enemy, 
as  his  majesty,  on  that  day,  was  re¬ 
turning  from  Brussels  to  the  army, 
and  the  enemy’s,  patroles  had  alrea¬ 
dy  passed  the  river  Selle, 
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The  courageous  conduct  of  this 
regiment,  animated  by  its  brave 
officers,  is  so  much  the  more  me¬ 
ritorious,  as  the  main  column  of  the 
allied  army  did  not  arrive  to  its 
support ;  but  this  gallant  regiment, 
abandoned  to  itself,  relied  on  its 
own  valour,  attacked  the  enemy,  so 
much  stronger,  and  whose  bravery 
alone  prevented  the  melancholy  con¬ 
sequences  above-stated;  and,  not 
content  with  that,  they  took  from 
the  enemy,  who  were  so  much 
more  numerous,  three  pieces  of 
cannon. 

(Signed)  M.  Comte  deMerfield, 
Major-general. 

Officers  who  served  in  the  detach¬ 
ment  of  his  majesty’s  15th  regi¬ 
ment  of  light  dragoons,  at  the 
affair  near  Cambray,  on  the  24th 
of.  April,  1794,  with  the  ranks 
which  they  respectively  held  in 
the  said  regiment  upon  that  day : 

Major  William  Aylett, 

Capt.  Robert  Pocklington, 

Edward  Michael  Ryan, 
Lieut.  Thomas  Granby Calcraft, 
William  Keir, 

Thomas  Burrell  Blount, 
Cornets,  Edward  G.  Butler, 
Robert  Wilson. 

A  terrible  earthquake  took  place 
at  Sienna,  on  the  25th  ult.  The 
shock  was  felt  about  fifteen  minutes 
after  one.  A  noise,  similar  to  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon,  acccompanied  an 
unduiatory  movement  of  the  earth, 
which  made  alk  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  join  at  once  in  an  exclama¬ 
tion  of  terror.  It  was  observed, 
in  the  country,  that  the  shock  was 
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less  sensibly  felt  towards  the  sea 
'than  southward.  No  extraordinary 

J 

phenomena  preceded  this  alarming 


event.  It  was  only  observed,  that, 
for  some  days  before,  the  air  was 
extremely  thick  and  cloudy,  and 
that  the  temperature  passed,  several 
times  in  the  day,  from  excessive  heat 
to  insupportable  cold.  Almost  all 
the  churches  have  been  damaged. 
The  dome  of  a  lecture-room,  in  the 
college  of  Boromeus,  fell  in.  Se¬ 
venteen  young  students,  who  were 
assembled  in  the  room,  were  all 
either  killed  or  wounded.  The 
son  of  the  governor  of  Leghorn, 
who  was  one  of  them,  has  lost  both 
his  arms.  The  number  of  the  per¬ 
sons  killed,  in  consequence  of  the 
earthquake,  is  supposed  to  be  fifty. 
The  number  of  the  wounded  is  much 
more  considerable.  A  part  of  the 
convent  of  St.  Barbo,  where  the 
pope  resided,  is  destroyed.  For¬ 
tunately  for  the  sovereign  pontiff, 
he  was  then  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Sallerani  family.  All  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  fled  to  the  country,  where 
they  erected  tents  for  their  accom¬ 
modation.  A  slight  shock  occurred 
during  the  night,  and,  between 
three  and  four  o’clock,  next  morn¬ 
ing,  a  more  violent  one  took  place, 
which  renewed  the  general  alarm. 
Even  on  the  27th,  the  people  did 
not  think  themselves  safe  in  the 
churches,  and  an  altar  was  erected 
in  the  great  square,  where  divine 
worship  was  celebrated. 

The  execution  of  Mr.  Reeves, 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  and  Mr.  Adamson, 
which  took  place  this  morning,  in 
the  front  of  Newgate,  was  the  most 
awful  example  of  severe  justice  we 
ever  witnessed.  Three  persons,  all 
of  the  rank  and  with  the  education, 
of  gentlemen,  suffering  at  one  mo¬ 
ment,  and  all  for  the  same  modern 
but  now  unhappily  common  crime 
of  forgery,  ought  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  every  heart.  About 
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100,000  spectators  were  assembled 
on  the  dreadful  occasion,  of  whom 
we  lament  to  say,  a  great  proportion 
were  women,  and  many  qf  them 
with  the  appearance  of  ladies.  The 
houses  opposite  to  the  gaol  had  not 
only  their  windows  all  taken  out  to 
give  greater  accommodation  for  the 
curious;  but  some  of  them  were 
untiled  and  canopied  with  heads. 
The  humane  and  attentive  keeper, 
Mr.  Kirby,  permitted  their  ago¬ 
nized  families,  and,  at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  methodist  clergy¬ 
man,  to  remain  with  them  till  a  late 
hour  last  Tuesday  night,  and  every 
possible  indulgence,  consistent  with 
safety,  was  shewn  them.  Mr. 
Reeves  and  Mr.  Wilkinson  mani¬ 
fested  the  most  steady  composure 
and  resignation.  Mr.  Adamson, 
wdio  had  cherished  hopes  of  pardon, 
from  the  applications  which  had 
been  made  for  mercy,  sunk  into  de- 
spondency,  and  having  contrived  to 
procure  opium  into  his  cell,  had  so 
far  eluded  the  vigilance  of  the  turn¬ 
keys,  as  to  take  a  large  dose  during 
the  night.  About  five  o’clock  in  the 
morning  it  was  discovered  by  the 
deleterious  effects,  and  Mr.  Rarns- 
den,  the  suiigeon,  was  sent  for.  The 
opiate,  which  most  probably  he  in¬ 
tended  for  no  more  than  to  compose 
his  spirits,  threw  him  into  a  con¬ 
vulsed  and  feverish  state  of  disabili¬ 
ty;  and  it  was  with  incessant  diffi¬ 
culty  that  he  was  roused  and  kept 
up.  By  the  attention  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  however,  he  was  able,  under 
support,  to  join  with  the  others  in 
taking  the  holy  sacrament,  which 
the  rev.  doctor  Ford  administered 
with  the  most  beneficent  regard  to 
their  unhappy  situation.  They  all 
desired  to  have  the  last  solemn 
prayer  given  to  them  in  private, 
that  they  might  remain  exposed  to 
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the  multitude  as  short  a  time  aspossi* 
ble,  and  with  this  doctor  Ford  also 
mosthumanely  acquiesced.  Theaw- 
ful  ceremony  took  place  at  a  quarter 
past  eight  yesterday  morning.  Mr. 
Reeves  mounted  the  platform  first, 
and  Mr.  Wilkinson  followed,  both 
with  undaunted  though  pious  forti¬ 
tude;  and  while  they  were  prepared 
for  their  fate,  Mr.  Adamson  was 
supported  by  two  men,  by  whom  he 
was  at  length  led  to  the  same  place. 
He  viewed  it  with  a  delirious  stare, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not 
have  survived  the  dose  he  had  taken, 
even  if  the  royal  mercy  had  at  that 
instant  intervened.  They  were  then 
launched  into  eternity,  and  such  is 
the  merciful  fatality  of  the  new 
contrivance  of  the  drop,  that  they 
all  died  without  a  struggle. 

.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  court 
of  proprietors  of  the  bank  of  Eng*4 
land,  the  governor  informed  the 
court,  that  the  following  letter  had 
been  received  from  the  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer. 

iS  D owning-street,  June  Id, 

“  Gentlemen, 

61  It  being  intended  to  propose  to 
parliament  a  clause,  authorizing  the 
bank  of  England  to  reqeive,  in  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  three  millions  of  ex¬ 
chequer-bills,  charged  on  the  loan 
for  the  present  year,  as  the  several 
instalments  become  due,  other  ex- 
chequer-bills,  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest,  to  be  charged  on. .  .^the 
supply  to  be  granted  for  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  the  ensuing  year,  I  have  to 
request  you  to  communicate  such  in¬ 
tention  to  your  court ;  and  to  state 
that,  if  the  clause  should  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  parliament,  their  con¬ 
senting  to  receive  payment  of  the 
exchequer-bills,  in  the  manner  pro¬ 
posed,  will,  at  this  period,  afford 
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in  important  accommodation  to 
government. 

I  have  the  honour  to  bo,  &c. 

“  William  Pitt.” 

Pie  then  stated  that  the  court  of 
directors  had  taken  this  letter  into 
their  consideration,  and  they  were 
of  opinion  the  accommodation  might 
be  granted,  and  had  accordingly- 
come  to  the  following  resolution  : 

Resolved,  That  the  letter  of  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer  be  laid 
before  a  general  court  of  proprietors, 
and  that  the  governor  be  authorised 
to  declare,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  directors  the  accommo¬ 
dation  requested  by  government 
may  be  granted,  on  depositing,  in 
payment  of  the  three  millions  of 
exchequer- bills  secured  on  the  loan 
ot  the  present  year, other  exchequer- 
bills,  at  the  same  rate  of  interest,  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  first  instalment  of 
the  supply  to  be  granted  next  sessions 
of  parliament. 

The  question  was  put  j  and  the 
court  of  proprietors  unanimously 
concurred  in  the  above  resolution. 

The  cause  respecting  the  Down¬ 
ing  estate,  which  has  been  so  long 
in  litigation,  between  the  university 
of  Cambridge,  and  the  occupiers  of 
the  estate,  who  have  been  in  pos¬ 
session  of  it  above  30  years,  is  at 
length  finally  determined  in  favour 
of  the  university  3  and  the  lord  chan¬ 
cellor  has  ordered  a  receiver  there¬ 
of  to  be  immediately  appointed. 
The  arrears  of  rent  will  be  more 
than  sufficient  to  erect  the  new  col¬ 
lege  agreeably  to  the  will  of  sir 
Jacob  Downing,  whose  name  it  is 
to  bear,  as  soon  as  any  piece  of 
land,  proper  for  the  purpose,  can  be 
found,  and  purchased. 

In  the  court  of  king’s-bench, 
yesterday,  a  Mrs.  Mary  Henderson 
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was  found  guilty  of  obtaining  a  sum 
of  money  from  lord  Eardly,  for  sup¬ 
pressing  the  publication  of  a  pam¬ 
phlet,  reflecting  on  his  lordship  in 
the  most  unfair  terms.  The  noble 
lord,  as  soon  as  he  gave  her  the  mo¬ 
ney,  caused  her  to  be  taken  into 
custody.  It  appeared  she  had  two 
associates  in  the  business,  against 
whom,  however,  a  verdict  could  not 
in  this  case  be  obtained,  as  the  issue 
was  not  joined  against  them. 

The  French  papers,  which  ar¬ 
rived  lately,  contain  an  account 
of  a  lover,  who  certainly  burnt  with 
one  of  the  strongest  passions  we  ever 
remember  to  have  seen  recorded. 
His  mistress  having  proved  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  him,  he  called  up  his  servant, 
informed  him  that  it  was  his  inten¬ 
tion  to  kill  himself,  and  requested, 
after  his  death,  that  lie  would  make 
a  candle  of  his  fat,  and  carry  it 
lighted  to  his  mistress.  He  then 
wrote  a  letter,  in  which  he  told  her, 
that  he  had  long  burnt  for  her, 
she  might  now  see  that  his  flames 
were  real  3  for  the  candle  by  which 
she  would  read  the  note  was  com¬ 
posed  of  part  of  his  miserable  body. 

18th.  A  woman,  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  waited  yesterday  after¬ 
noon  at  the  garden-gate,  St.  James’s, 
in  anxious  hope,  when  their  majesties 
stepped  into  their  carriage,  of' pre¬ 
senting  .a  petition  j  but  being  pre¬ 
vented  by  the  officers  on  guard  from 
approaching  near  enough,  she  re¬ 
tired  to  somedistance  from  the  place, 
and  threw  a  petition  into  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  coach,  which  fell  into  the  lap 
of  the  princess  Elizabeth.  She 
said,  she  had  lost  her  husband  on 
beard  the  Queen,  in  the  West  In¬ 
dies  3  that  one  of  her  sons,  a  lieute¬ 
nant,  had  been  murdered  by  the 
crew  of  the  Hermione  3  that  another 

had 
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had  fallen  in  action,  while  serving 
on  board  the  Leviathan,  and  that 
she  was  reduced  to  great  distress. 

The  following  are  the  correct 
par  ticulars  of  a  late  disturbance  at 
Eton-college : — Many  of  the  bovsof 
the  fifth  form,  toother  with  some 
iuniors,  had  formed  a  resolution  of 

•j  7 

rowing  up  to  Maidenhead  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  last,  an  act  which,  if  put 
into  execution,  would  have  rendered 
it  impossible  for  them  to  attend  six 
o’clock  absence.  Dr.  Heath,  hav¬ 
ing  heard  of  the  above  purpose,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  counteract  it,  first  by 
remonstrance,  and  next  bv  threats. 
The  fifth  from,  with  some  others, 
however,  in  despite  of  the  doctor’s 
counsel  and  menaces,  went  upon  the 
expedition,  and,  on  their  return, 
underwent  punishment.  Here  the 
matter  rested,  until  the  succeeding 
day  (Wednesday)  when  one  of  the 
boys  of  the  fifth  form  being  guilty  of 
another  act .ofarreression,  it  wasdeem- 
ed  expedient,  in  order  to  support 
due  subordination  in  the  school,  to 
send  him  away  in  a  private  manner. 
No  other  expulsion  look  place  on 
the  occasion,  and  ail  the  boys,  fully 
sensible  of  their  error,  returned  to 
obedience. 

20th.  The  king  has  granted  unto 
lord  viscount  Duncan,  his  royal  li¬ 
cence  and  authority,  that  he  and  his 
issue  may  bear,  as  an  honourable 
augmentation,  in  the  centre  of  his 
paternal  arms,  a -representation  of  the 
gold  medal  conferred  upon  him  by 
his  majesty  upon  occasion  of  the 
victory  of  the  1 1  th  of  October, 
pendant  from  a  blue  and  while 
ribbon,  enrsigned  with  a  naval  crown, 
and  subscribed, f<  Camperdown.” 

Yesterday  morning  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Smart  was  found  drowned 
intheThames,nearWindsor-bridge; 
he  had  been  employed  in  his  ma¬ 


jesty’s  gardens  for  many  years,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  fallen  in  by  acci¬ 
dent,  being  found  with  his  clothes 
on.  A  boy  on  Sunday  also  lost  his 
life  in  bathing  near  Datchet -bridge. 

Early  on  Saturday  morning  the 
shopof  Mr,  Fitzpatrick,  silk-mercer, 
in  Cran bourn-alley,  was  robbed  of 
property  to  the  amount  of  near 
300/.  and  a  young  man,  of  the  name 
of  Richard  Clarke,  is  charged  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  the 
burglary. 

24th.  Early  this  morning  the 
Castle  Inn,  in  Highgate,  was  enter¬ 
ed  by  some  villain*  and  robbed  of 
cash  and  notes  to  the  amount  of 
about  40/.  and  a  quantity  of  silver 
plate,  with  which  they  got  clear  off. 

The  sea  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Sunderland  has  been  so  uncommonly 
clear  for  a  fortnight  past,  that  a 
great  number  of  anchors,  hedges, 
ships  guns,  and  all  kinds  of  ships 
iron  work,  have  been  seen  many  fa¬ 
thoms  deep,  and  a  very  successful 
fishery  of  those  articles  carried  on  ; 
some  large  anchors  have  been  reco¬ 
vered  which  lay  a  considerable  way 
out  to  sea. 

Saturday  night  six  and  twenty 
persons  were  apprehended  at  a 
housein  Lisle-street,  Leicester-fields, 
illegally  assembled  for  the  purpose 
of  gaming;  they  were  taken  to  St. 
Martin’s  Watch-house,  where  six  of 
them  were  bailed,  aud  two  yester¬ 
day  ;  the  rest  remained  in  confine¬ 
ment. 

25th.  This  evening,  about  six 
o’clock,  as  Mr.  Stow, of  Wargrave, 
near  Maidenhead,  was  travelling  in 
a  post-chaise,  in  company  with  two 
ladies,  near  the  33d  mile  stone,  on 
the  Reading  road,  they  were  stopped 
by  a  single  highwayman  with  crape 
over  his  face,  who  robbed  them  of  a 
watch  and  their  cash. 
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A  few  evenings  since,  as  an  agent 
of  Mr  Fleming’s,  of  Salt-hill,  was 
travelling  over  Hounslow  heath,  he 
was  stopped  and  robbed  by  a  single 
highwayman  of  a  10/.  bank  note 
and  three  guineas. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  about  three 
o’clock,  as  Mrs,  Gordon,  of  Ger- 
rard-street,  Soho,  wastravellingina 
post-chaise  over  Madams-Caurt- 
Hill,  near  Seven  Oaks,  Kent,  she 
was  stopped  by  a  single  highway¬ 
man,  who  robbed  her  of  her  cash 
and  notes. 

The  same  evening,  as  Dr.  Pit¬ 
cairn  was  returning  to  town,  near 
Eltham,  he  was  stopped  by  two 
footpads,  who  robbed  him  of  his 
cash  and  watch. 

The  following  extract  from  the 
speech  of  admiral  De  Winter,  on 
his  public  entry,  at.  Amsterdam,  on 
the  7th  ult  bears  honourable  testi¬ 
mony  of  the  greatness  and  liberality 
ol  the  English  character  :  — - 

‘‘Citizen  Counsellors  and  Fellow 
B  u  rgh  e  r  s .  • ~~l  t  i  s  w  i  th  t  he  m  os  t  gra  te  ■ - 
ful  acknowledgements  I  receive 
your  congratulations,  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  consolatory  satisfaction  iofind 
myself  once  more  in  the  territory  of 
mv  native  country,  and  again  to  re¬ 
side  in  the  midst  of  my  worthy  fel¬ 
low  citizens.  The  fortune  of  war 
formerly  forced  me  for  a  while  to 
live  abroad,  and  being  since,  for  the 
first  time,  vanquished  by  theenemy, 
I  have  experienced  a  second  state  of 
exile.  However  mortifying  to  the 
feelings  of  a  man  who  loves  his 
country,  the  satisfactory  treatment 
I  met  with  on  the  part  of  the  enemy, 
the  English,  and  by  the  humane  and 
faithful  support  and  assistance  they 
evinced  towards  mv  worthy  coun¬ 
trymen  and  fellow-sufferers^  whose 
blood  flowed  by  torrents  in  their 
country’s  cause,  have  considerably 


softened  the  horrors  of  my  situ* 
tion  -  nay,  worthy  burghers,  I  must 
not  conceal  from  you,  that  the  noble 
liberality  of  the  English  nation,  since 
this  bloody  contest,  justly  entitles 
them  to  your  admiration.” 

30th.  Yesterday  the  recorder  made 
his  report  to  his  majesty  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  prisoners,  under  sentence  of 
death  in  Newgate,  convicted  in 
May  session  last,  viz. 

Richard  Philips,  for  stealing  an 
ingot  of  gold,  value  Si.  the  property 
of  Charles  Aldrige,  man  out-house 
belonging  to  his  dwelling-house* 
Nicholas  Vargin,  for  feloniously  as¬ 
saulting  James  Stow,  on  the  King’s 
highway,  near  Hammersmith,  put¬ 
ting  him  in  fear,  and  taking  from 
his  person  3s.  6d.  in  money,  and  a 
red  morocco  card-case.  Sarah  Hol¬ 
loway,  for  stealing  a  bank  note, 
value  101.  the  property  of  Charles 
Dibdin,  in  his  dwelling-house. 
When  they  ’were  all  respited  during 
his  majesty  pleasure. 

A  vast  dock  is  making  in  Ports- 
mouth-yard,  which  is  intended  to 
receive  ten  sail  of  the  line  for  equip¬ 
ment,  which  may  be  effected  in 
much  less  time  than  by  sendingevery 
article  by  boats  to  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  as  is  the  case  at  present} 
and  by  which  the  waste  and  plun¬ 
der  that  attends  the  present  system 
will  be  obviated  '1  he  dock  will 
be  22  feet  deep,  and  faced  with  cut 
stone.  The  excavation1  is  removed 
to  a  part  of'  the  yard,  near  the  arse¬ 
nal,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
gun- wharf  and  battery.  A  steam- 
engine  is  about  to  be  erected  in  the 
yard,  for  the  purpose  of  pumping 
the  water  out  of  the  docks, 
which  is  at  present  effected  by 
horses. 

The  following  letter,  dated 
Whitehall,  June  22,  has  been  writ- 
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ten  by  his  grace  the  duke  of  Port-  children,  may  be  admitted  to  the 
land,  to  Messrs.  Jordan  and  Bowen,  same  indulgence, 
at  Haverfordwest  :  I  am,  Gentlemen,  your  most  obe¬ 

dient  humble  servant. 

Gentlemen,  Portland. 

I  have  received  your  letter  on  the  To  Messrs.  Jordan  and  BoWen,  ) 
subject  of  the  late  influx  of  persons  Haverfordwest.  £ 

in  your  country  from  Ireland,  and  (A  True  Copy.) 

am  extremely  sorry  to  observe  that  Hied.  19th.  In  his  ninety-se* 
there  are  so  many  young  clergy-  venth  year,  William  Jennens,  of 
men  and  able-bodied  men  among  Acton -place*,  near  Long  Melford, 
them.  The  conduct  of  such  per-  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  of 
sons,  in  remaining  out  of  Ireland  Grosvenor-square,  esq.  He  wasbap- 
at  a  moment  like  the  present,  is  tized  in  September,  l^Oljandwas 
very  much  to  be  censured  ;  and  1  the  son  of  Robert  Jennens,  esq. 
desire  that  you  will  use  your  best  aid-de-camp  to  the  great  duke  of 
endeavours  to  impress  them  with  a  Malborough  (by  Anne,  his  wife, 
due  sense  of  the  dangerous  tenden-  daughter  and  heir  of  Carew  Gui- 
cy  of  such  an  example,  and  of  the  dott,  esq.  lineally  descended  from 
dishonourable  and  disgraceful  im~  sir  Anthony  Guidott,  knt.  a  noble 
putations  to  which  it  obviously  ex-  Florentine,  employed  on  sundry  em- 
poses  themselves ;  and,  at  the  same  bassies  by  king  Edward  VI.),  and 
tune,  that  you  will  make  it  known  grandson  of  Humphrey  Jennens,  of 
to  the  clergy,  that  their  names  will  Erdington-hall,  in  the  county  of 
certainly  be  reported  to  their  re-  Warwick,  esq.  lord  of  the  manor 
spective  diocesans.  With  respect  tc  of  Nether- Whitacre,  in  that  coun- 
Mr.  Colclough  and  Mr.  M’Cord,  I  ty,  in  1080,  and  an  eminent  iron- 
desire  that  they  may  have  full  liber-  master  at  Birminghamf.  King  Wil¬ 
ly  either  to  go  to  Ireland,  or  to  stay  liam  III.  was  godfather  to  the  late 
in  this  country ;  and  that  all  persons  Mr.  Jennens ,  and,  amongst  other 
for  whom  they  will  answer,  as  well  valuables  discovered  in  his  house, 
as  all  the  infirm  men,  women  and  is  a  silver  ewer,  which  was  the 

*  Acton- place  was  formerly  the  seat  of  the  Daniels  ;  they  sold  it  to  Robert  Jennens, 
esq.  who  began  to  rebuild  it ;  his  son  William  finished  it,  and  made  it  a  fine  structure. 
T  he  advowson  is  in  Mr.  Jennens  ,  but  the  monuments  of  all  the  former  owners  of  the 
estate  are  destroyed,  or  shut  up  from  public  view. 

p  Who  purchased  a  family  seat  at  Gopsal,  in  Leicestershire;  and  possessed  some  very 
extensive  forges  at  Whitwick,  on  the  edge  of  Charnwocd-Forest.  Bromford-forge  and 
Aston-furnace,  also,  in  thecounty  of  Warwick,  and  Hales  Owen  iron-works,  in  Shrop¬ 
shire,  formed  part  of  his  extensive  concei  ns.  His  house  in  Birmingham  was  in  High- 
street,  now  in  the  occupation  of  John  Ryland,  esq.  and  Erdington-hall  his  country  re¬ 
sidence.  The  father  of  Humphrey  is  supposed  to  have  resided  at  Hales-Owen  ;  and  it 
is  conjectured  that  his  predecessors  were  originally  inhabitants  of  Yorkshire.  This  fa* 
mily  is  one  among  the  many  who  have  acquired  ample  fortunes  at  Birmingham,  where 
they  were  equally  famous  for  industry  and  generos  ty.  John  Jennens  and  his  wife  were 
benefactors  to  the  poor  there  in  1G51  ;  and  another  John  Jennens,  their  descendants 
1749,  built  the  church  of  St.  Bartholomew,  in  that  town,  at  his  own  expenee.  Anec¬ 
dotes  of  Bowyer,  p.  646. 
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present  from  that  monarch  at  his 
baptism.  He  had  been  page  to 
George  I.  and  during  the  long  pe¬ 
riod  ot  his  life,  remained  a  bachelor 
more  given  to  penuriousness  than 
hospitality  5  ot  course  his  accumu¬ 
lations  magnified  even  beyond  his 
powers  of  computation.  He  was  the 
last  annuitant  of  the  exchequer-ton¬ 
tine  of  100/.  a  share  for  which  he 
had  received  3000/,  a  year  for  ma¬ 
ny  years  past.  He  had  property  in 
almost  every  fund.*  And  such  was 
his  immense  wealth,  that  the  divi¬ 
dends  on  most  of  his  stocks  have 
not  been  received  since  1788,  nor 
the  interest  on  his  mor  Cages  for  a 
long  time.  In  his  iron-chest,  the 
key  of  which  could  not  be  Found 
till  after  a  long  search  hid  in  a  mort¬ 
gage  deed,  there  were  bank-notes 
of  the  year  1738  to  the  amount  of 
19,000/.  and  several  thousand  new 
guineas.  A  bout  20,000/  were  found 
in  money  and  bank-notes,  at  his  town 
and  country  houses,  arid  also  a  key 
to  the  chest  containing  his  mother’s 


plate  and  valuables,  which  is  depo¬ 
sited  at  Child’s,  the  banker’s,  and 
has  never beenopened  since  her  de¬ 
cease.  Heis reported  tohave always 
kept  50,000/.  in  his  banker’s  bands, 
for  any  sudden  emergency,  and  had 
not  drawn  a  draft  on  the  bank  for 
the  last  fourteen  years.  He  never, 
till  very  lately,  employed  a  regular 
steward.  Not  many  years  since,  an 
eminent  attorney  of  Suffolk,  who 
happened  to  be  present,  offered  his 
assistance  at  his  audit,  thinking  the 
fatigue  too  great  for  Mr.  Jennings’s 
age;  but  he  was  answered,  “  What ! 
do  you  think  I  can’t  write  ?”  He 
was  very  regular  and  exact  in  all  his 
accounts  ;  insomuch  that  he  even 
noticed  his  household-bills  exceed¬ 
ing  their  usual  weekly  amount. 
His  expences  were  supposed  not 
above  3000/.  a  year,  although  his 
property,  it  is  thought,  cannot  fall 
short  of  two  millions.  It  appears, 
that  he  has  had  very  faithful  ser¬ 
vants,  who  will  be  all  well  pro¬ 
vided  for. — A  will  was  found  in 


South  Sea  Stock  -  - 
Ditto,  new  ditto 
Ditto,  old  ditto 
India  Stock 

Consols.  3  per  cents.  - 
D  itto,  ditto,  his  mother’s  - 
Bank  Stock 
5  per  cent,  ditto 
4  per  cent,  ditto 
Reduced  annuities 
Long  ditto 

Account  at  the  Bank 
Ditto  at  Child’s 
Ditto  at  Hoare’s 
Ditto  at  Stephenson’s 

Ditto  at  Gosling’s  -  _ 

In  London  Assurance  Office,  400  Shares 
New  River  concern 

On  mortgage  -  200,000  Interest  due 

Landed  estate  -  -  8,ooo  per  ann.  rent  due 
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curate  statement  of  his  property  ; 

L.  30,000 

Interest  on  ditto 

L.  8,725 

30,000 

ditto 

7,650 

■  40,000 

ditto 

9,600 

23,890 

ditto 

18,570 

50,000 

-  ditto 

1 7  250 

■  10,000 

-  ditto 

5,450 

35,000 

ditto 

19,600 

30,600 

ditto  - 

17,250 

24,000 

-  -  -  ditto  - 

11,520 

50,000 

ditto 

16,800 

2,000 

per  annum  -  ditto 

22,000 

57,719 

6,000 

17,800 

19,300 

7,ooo 


Due  upon  them 
Dividend  due 


3,400 

5,000 
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his  coat-pocket,  sealed,  but  not 
signed,  which  was  owing,  as  his 
favourite  servant  says,  to  his  master 
leaving  his  spectacles  at  home  when 
he  went  to  his  solicitor  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  duly  executing  it,  and  which 
he  afterwards  forgot  to  do.  By  this 
testamentary  instrument,  in  which 
John  Bacon,  esq.  of  the  First  Fruits 
office,  was  a  residuary-legatee,  the 
whole  property  was  intended  to  be 
totally  alienated  from  the  chan¬ 
nels  into  which  it  has  accidentally 
fallen. 

The  most  material  sufferers  by 
Mr.  Jennens  dying  without  a  will 
are,  the  Hanmer  family,  of  Bettes- 
fie’d  park,  in  Flintshire,  and  Hol- 
brook-hall,  in  Suffolk.  Mr.  Jen- 
nens’s  own  aunt  w  as  mother  to  Wil¬ 
liam  Hanmer,  esq.  of  the  Fenns, 
first  cousin  of  the  late  sir  Walden 
Hanmer,  of  Bettesfield  and  the 
Fenns  $  and  his  defendants,  par¬ 
ticularly  those  residing  in  Suffolk, 
have  most  certainly  been  in  the 
greatest  habits  of  friendship  with 
Mr.  Jennens.  The  above-mention¬ 
ed  William  Hanmer,  esq.  married 
his  first  cousin.  Miss  Jennens,  of 
(Sopsal,  by  whom  he  had  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  blester,  who  married  A  Teton, 
now  lord  Curzon,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son  (the  honourable  Penn  Ashe- 
ton  Curzon,  M.  P.  for  Leicester¬ 
shire),  who  married  lady  Sophia 
Charlotte  Howe,  daughter  of  earl 
Howe,  and  died  September  1, 1 7f>7 , 
leaving  an  infant  son,  George  Au¬ 
gustus  William  Curzon,  who  was 
born  May  14,  1788,  and  is  now 
heir  at  law  to  all  the  real  estate  of 
Mr.  Jennens  (which  he  had  possess¬ 
ed  for  seventy -three  years.  His 
personal  property  devolves  on  his 
cousins,  William  Lygon,  esq.  M.  P. 
(grandson  of  Mrs.  Hester  Hanmer, 
aunt  of  the  deceased),  and  Mary, 
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relict  of  William  Howard,  common¬ 
ly  called  viscount  Andover,  (eldest 
son  of  Henry  Bowes  Howard,  late 
earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berks),  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Dame  Anne  Fisher, 
also  aunt  of  the  deceased.  Thus  his 
most  incalculable  wrealth  merges  in¬ 
to  three  individuals  possessing  pre¬ 
vious  fortunes  almost  immense.  On 
the  20th ,  his  remains  were  interred 
in  the  family  vault,  at  Acton -church, 
with  much  funeral  pomp.  On 
opening  the  vault,  the  coffins  of  his 
father  and  mother  only  w'ere  found 
therein,  the  former  of  w  bom  had 
been  buried  seventy-three,  and  the 
latter  thirty-seven,  years. 

Lady  Dorothy  Ho! ham,  relict  of 
sir  Charles  Hotham  Thompson,  co¬ 
lonel  of  the  5  th  regiment,  and  groom 
of  the  bed-chamber  to  his  majesty. 
She  was  daughter  of  the  first  earl  of 
Buckinghamshire,  by  his  first  w  ife, 
and  was  married  to  sir  Charles, 
Oct.  21,  1752,  by  whom  she  had 
one  daughter,  Henrietta,  married 
to  sir  Alexander  Hood.  By  her 
ladyship’s  death,  her  immense  for¬ 
tune  thus  singularly  comes  into  the 
hands  of  her  only  daughter,  Miss 
Hotham.  He.  ladyship,  some  years 
past,  had  informed  baron  Hotham 
of  the  exchequer,  that  she  had  ap¬ 
pointed  him  her  sole  executor  ;  and 
also  hinted,  that  it  was  her  inten¬ 
tion,  to  leave  him  the  bulk  of  her 
estate.  On  her  death,  the  baron 
convened  Miss  Hotham,  and  a  few 
particular  friends,  to  hear  the  will 
read  ;  when,  holding  it  in  his  hand, 
he  thus  addressed  that  lady  :  “  Your 
mother,  lady  Dorothy,  while  living, 
made  many  handsome  declarations 
of  bequests  in  my  favour.  Whether 
hey  are  ratified  by  this  instrument, 

I  know  not }  but,  before  I  open  it, 

I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  my  own 
feelings  to  declare,  that,  if  it  prove 

so. 
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so,  I  shall,  with  pleasure,  renounce 
all  claim  to  those  possessions  which, 
in  common  equity,  can  only  apper¬ 
tain  to  you  !”  The  will  was  now 
opened,  wherein  the  baron  found 
himself  sole  residuary  legatee,  and 
became  entitled  to  the  bulk  ot  the 
fortune;  which,  however,  in  man¬ 
ner  corresoondent  with  the  amiable 
disinterestedness  of  hischaracter,  he 
the  next  morning  transferred,  by 
the  proper  legal  instruments,  to 
Miss  Hotham,  and  her  heirs  for 
ever. 

Executed  at  Wexford,  in  Ireland, 
for  rebellion,  aged  near  JO,  Corne¬ 
lius  Grogan,  who  possessed  an  un¬ 
incumbered  estate  of  more  than 
6000l.  a  year.  Tie  had  been  high- 
sheriff  of  the  county  of  Wexford  and 
twice  a  candidate  to  represent  the 
county  ;  had  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  meddling  with  the  politics  of  that 
country;  and  was  generally  esteemed 
for  his  hospitality.  At  the  same  time 
and  place  were  also  hanged,  two  of 
his  companions  in  the  same  crime, 
viz.  J.  Col clough,  and  Beauchamp 
Bagnall  Harvey.  The  latter  was 
some  time  commander-in-chief  of 
the  rebels,  in  that  part  of  the  king¬ 
dom  ;  and  for  his  apprehension  go¬ 
vernment  had  offered  a  reward  of 
1000/.  He  was  taken  in  a  cave  in 
one  of  the  Sal  tee  islands,  whither 
he  had  fled  with  Mr.  arid  Mrs.  Col  - 
clough,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  H. 
her  infant,  and  one  servant  maid. 
They  had  provisions  for  six  months, 
and  all  their  plate  and  money.  They 
were  discovered,  it  is  said,  by  soap¬ 
suds  spilled  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave 
which  had  been  observed  by  three 
officers,  who  were  on  a  fishing  party 
there,  who  immediately  entered  the 
cave  with  presented  arms,  and  per¬ 
ceiving  Mr.  Harvey  and  Mr.  Col- 
clough,  desired  them  to  surrender  3 


telling  them  that  resistance  was  vain, 
as  the  cave  was  surrounded  with 
armed  men,  and  that  they  should  be 
obliged  to  lire  on  them  if  they  hesi¬ 
tated.  Hereupon  they  submitted 
andwalked  out,  but  appeared  great¬ 
ly  mortified  on  not  seeing  the  force 
they  expected,  as  they  had  with 
them  in  the  cave,  arms  and  ammu¬ 
nition  in  abundance.  They  were 
marched  to  a  small  boat,  which 
waited  for  the  officers,  andconveyed 
to  Wexford.  On  landing  at  the 
quay,  Mr.  Harvey  appeared  quite 
dejected,  and  extremely  pale;  but 
Mr.  Colclough’s  fortitude  did  not, 
apparently,  forsake  him  until  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  gaol,  where  he  beheld 
his  friend  'Keogh’s  bead' on  a  spike. 
On  inquiring  whose  head  that  was, 
and  hearing  it  was  Keogh’s,  he 
seemed  like  a  man  electrified,  and 
sunk  into  all  the  anguish  of  despair 
and  guilt,  and  never  recovered 
any  shew  of  spirits.  Mr.  Harvey 
was  about  thirty-six  years  of  age  ; 
formerly  a  practitioner  in  the  law  3 
and,  at  his  death,  possessed  an  un¬ 
incumbered  estate  of  near  2000/. 
a  year,  besides  personal  property 
to  the  amount  of  20,000/.  He  mar¬ 
ried,  about  a  year  since,  a  young 
woman  of  considerable  personal 
merit,  but  no  fortune,  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  an  honest  and  industrious 
tradesman  at  Clonegall.  6he  had 
been  lately  delivered  of  a  son,  and 
remains  in  a  situation  of  mind  bor¬ 
dering  upon  distraction.  — Their 
heads  were  cut  off,  stuck  upon 
pikes,  and  fixed  on  the  market  and 
sessions  houses  at  •  •  exford. — The 
defence  set  up  by  these  wretch¬ 
ed  men  was,  that  they  had  acted 
by  compulsion.  Fortunately,  for 
public  justice,  it  happened  that  a 
young  but  intelligent  gentleman 
(who  passed  unnoticed  while  the 
E  4  rebels 
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rebels  possessed  Wexford),  bad  re¬ 
corded  every  circumstance  as  it 
occurred  in  a  sort  of  journal,  which, 
when  produced  before  the  courts 
martial,  proved  a  faithful  and  irre¬ 
fragable  register  of  the  voluntary 
crimes  of  the  chief  traitors  ;  and 
supported  by  other  evidence,  left 
no  room  for  hesitation  of  their 
guilt. 


JULY. 

/ 

2d.  A  deputation  of  the  Royal 
Humane  Society,  consisting  of  Dr. 
Lettsom,  Dr.  Hawes,  Mr.  Thomp¬ 
son,  and  Mr.  Nichols,  had  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  presenting  to  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  prince  Ernest,  at  his  apartments 
at  St.  James’s,  the  honorary  medal¬ 
lion,  which  had  been  unanimously 
voted  to  his  royal  highness  for  his 
exalted  philanthropy  in  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  an  unfortunate  desnonding 
suicide.  The  medal  was  presented 
by  Dr.  Hawes,  after  an  appropriate 
address.  The  prince  was  pleased 
to  express  the  warmest  w-shes  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  Humane  So¬ 
ciety,  and  graciously  desired  to  be- 
.  come  a  governor,  assuring  the  depu¬ 
tation  that  he  experienced  a  most 
sincere  satisfaction  in  having  been 
instrumental  in  the  preservation  of 
life,  and,  should,  at  all  times,  be 
ready  to  render  the  same  assistance 
if  ever  it  should  be  required.  The 
Transactions  of  the  Society  were  also 
presented  to  his  royal  highness,  and 
accepted  with  that  amiable  grace, 
which  adds  dignity  to  the  most 
elevated  station. 

The!  rincess  Amelia, captain  John 
Ramsden,  wasburnt  by  accident,  off 
Pigeon  island,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 


the  5th  of  April,  1798,  when  about' 
forty  of  the  crew  were  unfortunate¬ 
ly  lost. 

The  Raymond  and  Woodcot,  cap¬ 
tains  Medley  and  Hannay,  were 
taken,  after  a  gallant  resistance  by 
the  French  frigate  La  Precieuse,  in 
Tellicherry-roads,  the  twentieth  of 
April. 

During  the  last  week,  eighteen 
vessels  arrived  in  the  river  from 
Pef  ersburgh:  their  cargoes  consisted 
of  7/,SO/  bars  of  iron;  4,034  casks 
of  tallow  ;  1 76  casks  of  ashes  ;  4 66 
bales  of  linen  ;  1,248  bundles  of 
hemp  ;  596  bobbins  and  6 2  bundles 
of  flax;  54  bags  of  feathers;  122 
casks  of  bristles  ;  10  bags  of  bees 
wax  ;  74-  bags  of  isingiass- 

5th.  As  Mr.  Dearling,  of  Wey¬ 
mouth,  was  passing  over  London- 
bridge,  he  was  hustled  by  a  gang 
of  pickpockets,  and  robbed  of  his 
pocket-book,  containing  two  banks- 
notes  for  20 L  and  10 /.  a  singular 
draft  drawn  at  three  minutes  after 
date,  by  Mr  John  Cox,  on  Mr. 
Pucket,  of  Weymouth  :  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  same  gang  who 
used  to  parade  Fleet-street  and  the 
Strand,  but:  have  left  those  places 
within  these  few  days,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  two  of  their  gang  being 
detected. 

6th  A  tire  broke  out,  last  night, 
at  a  cork-cutter’s  in  a  court  vulgarly 
called  Rats  Castle,  in  Church-lane, 
St.  Giles’s,  which  raged  with  great 
fury  till  eleven  o’clock,  before  they 
could  procure  water  ;  five  houses 
were  then  down;  a  child  is  said  to 
have  perished  in  the  flames,  and 
a  woman  was  dragged  out  of  her 
house  very  much  scorched.  The 
horror  which  pervaded  the  poor 
inhabitants  cannot  easily  be  de¬ 
scribed,  as  they  could  scarce  save  ar$ 
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article  of  furniture,  from  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  court. 

A  negro  woman,  of  St.  Domingo, 
emancipated  by  her  master  eighteen 
years  since,  being  informed  that  he 
served  in  the  army  of  Conde,  offer¬ 
ed  him  pecuniary  assistance.  The 
French  officer  returned  in  answer, 
that,  though  he  was  very,  thankful 
for  her  offer,  yet  he  could  not  ac¬ 
cept  it,  his  pay  being  fully  sufficient 
for  his  support  Nevertheless,  the 
grateful  negro  has  sent  over  45 1.  to 
be  transmitted  to  him  on  her  part, 
as  a  pledge  of  her  gratitude  towards 
her  ancient  master. 

8th.  Yesterday  morning  John  Al¬ 
lison  for  forgery,  and  William  Hill 
for  a  burglary,  were  executed  at 
Kennington,  pursuant  to  their  sen¬ 
tence  at  the  last  Surry  assizes.  They 
behaved  themselves  in  a  manner 
becoming  their  unhappy  situation, 
particularly  Allison,  who  stood  up 
previous  to  his  being  turned  off, 
acknowledged  his  crime,  and  ex- 
pressed  his  contrition  for  it,  and 
begged  leave  to  be  allowed  to  re¬ 
turn  his  hearty  thanks  to  Mr.  All¬ 
port,  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  for 
his  kind  and  humane  attention. 
Hill  did  not  make  any  address,  but 
died,  as  he  lived,  firm  and  unac¬ 
commodating. 

In  the  evening  of  the  13th  and 
14th  there  were  violent  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  at  Ramsgate | 
about  two  o’clock  a  small  water¬ 
spout  discharged  itself,  by  which 
the  cellars,  in  some  parts  of  Rams¬ 
gate,  had  four  feet  water.  The 
Tornado  was  so  local,  that  many 
parts  of  the  town  had  scarcely  a 
drop  of  rain. 

Last  night  precisely  at  ten  o’clock, 
Joseph  Green  way,  who  on  Tuesday 
night  strangled  himself  in  bed  in  the 
gaol  of  Newgate,  where  he  had 


been  committed  for  forging  a  re? 
ceipt,  purporting  to  be  the  receipt 
of  Hester  Clarke  (who  had  cohabi¬ 
ted  with  him,  but  had  been  dead 
someyears,)  for  the  sum  of  20/.  18s. 
gd.  an  annuity  allowed  to  her,  was, 
in  pursuance  of  the  coroner’s  war¬ 
rant,  and  by  order  of  the  sheriffs, 
buried  between  Newgate-street  and 
Snow-hill  in  a  very  deep  hole  made 
for  the  purpose ;  he  was  escorted 
by  four  of  the  sheriff’s  officers,  pre^ 
ceded  by  ten  of  the  keeper’s  men, 
and  the  corpse  carried  by  the  two 
executioners,  amidst  a  great  con¬ 
course  of  people. 

17th.  At  a  court  of  common- 
council,  Mr.  Powell  moved,  “  that 
it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
city  lands,  to  consider  the  necessity 
and  expediency  of  abolishing  Bar¬ 
tholomew-fair;”  which  was  second¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Stokes.  This  motion 
Mr.  Goodbehere  opposed  It  was 
not  in  the  power  of  the  court  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  fair,  it  being  held 
under  the  charters  of  Henry  VHI. 
and  Edward  VI.  A  court  leet,  and 
a  court  of  pied  poudre ,  were  held 
from  the  opening  of  the  fair  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun.  The  lands  which 
were  held  by  the  city  of  London  in 
free  soccage  by  the  charters,  in¬ 
cluded  Supthfield-market,  several 
of  the  houses,  and  a  street  in  joint 
tenancy  with  the  earl  of  Leicester. 
Many  of  the  householders  were 
capable  of  discharging  their  rents 
and  taxes  by  the  fair.  In  this  way 
it  had  been  maintained  quietly  for 
a  number  of  years.  No  misfortune 
of  any  consequence  had  happened, 
not  so  much  as  a  broken  head.  The 
rising  generation  were  amused  half 
a  day  only  once  a  year  ,  surely 
that  was  not  too  much  :  almost  eve¬ 
ry  parish  in  this  kingdom  has  its 
revels,  its  amusements  ;  and  some¬ 
times 
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times  blood  has  been  spilt.  All 
nations,  ancient  and  modern,  had 
allowed  sport  and  festivity,  to  pre¬ 
vent  greater  and  more  serious  evils. 
Mr.  Goodbehere  therefore,  was 
decidedly  against  the  motion.  It 
was  then  proposed  to  shorten  the 
period  to  one  day  ;  upon  which  Mr. 
Hodgson  and  Mr.  Waithman  ob¬ 
jected  on  the  ground  that  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  immense  crowd  of 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  metro¬ 
polis  would  render  such  a  scheme 
dangerous,  and  be  the  means  of 
losing  a  great  number  of  lives.  Af¬ 
ter  some  debate,  it  was  referred  to 
a  committee. 

Two  causes  of  libel  were  tried 
before  lord  Kenyon,  in  the  court  of 
king’s  bench,  both  founded  on  the 
sale  of  Mr.  Wakefield’s  pamphlet, 
in  answer  to  the  bishop  of  Lan- 
daff’s  address.  The  first  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Jordan,  threw  himself  upon  the 
mercy  of  the  court,  stating  that  he 
bought  the  pamphlet  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  Mr.Cuthell,  and  suppressed 
it  as  soon  as  he  knew  it  to  be  ex¬ 
ceptionable.  The  other  plaintiff, 
Mr.  Johnson,  tried  the  issue,  and 
was  convicted  ;  the  tract  in  question 
being  declared,  by  lord  Keynon  and 
the  jury,  to  be  a  libel. 

19th.  About  seven  o’clock  this 
morning  a  fire  broke  out  on  board 
the  Walmer-CastleEast  Indiaman, 
a  new  ship,  lately  launched  at  the 
lower  water-gate,  Deptford,  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  loose  powder  taking 
fire  in  the  gUn-room.  The  explo¬ 
sion  did  not  do  much  damage  to 
the  ship.  Three  floating  engines 
were  sentdown  from  Lon  don -bridge 
to  assist  on  the  occasion.  Two  men 
on  board  the  ship  were  so  shock¬ 
ingly  burnt,  that  they  were  sent  to 
the  Lon  don -hospital,  with  little 
hopes  of  recovery. 


AslieutenantMillarof  the  Grace 
gun-boat,  and  lieut.  Dawson,  com- 
mahding  another  gun-vessel,  were 
going  ashore  at  Sheerness,  they  had 
a  dispute,  and,  on  Mr.  Millar  step¬ 
ping  from  the  boat,  the  other  drew 
his  hanger,  and  ran  it  through  his 
body,  occasioning  his  instant  death. 
The  deceased  has  left  a  widow,  and 
two  young  children.  Dawson  is  in 
custody. 

The  late  doctor  Farmer’s  library 
sold  for  2,210/.  and  his  pictures  -for 
500/.  Such  is  the  rage  for  musty 
literature.  The  whole,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated,  was  purchased  by  the  doctor 
for  a  sum  much  under  500/. 

Yesterday  morning,  Mr.  Birks, 
an  eminent  sadler,  in  the  Haymar- 
ket,  cut  his  throat  with  a  razor. 
He  was  discovered  by  his  servant, 
in  the  act  of  holding  a  bason  to 
catch  the  blood.  A  surgeon  was  sent 
for,  but  the  unhappy  man  expired 
just  as  he  arrived.  No  cause  can 
be  assigned  for  his  committing  tins 
rash  action,  as  he  was  possessed  of 
considerable  property.  He  spent 
the  preceding  evening  in  a  very 
chearful  manner,  with  some  friends 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  no  ap¬ 
pearance  of  mental  derangement 
was  noticed  by  the  company.  Co¬ 
roner’s  verdict— lunacv.  The  de- 

* 

ceased  was  above  sixty  years  of  age. 

On  Saturday  night  last,  a  gentle¬ 
man  was  stopped,  between  nine  and 
ten  o’clock,  by  two  footpads.,  near 
Langley-Broom,  who  robbed  him 
of  10/.  It  is  imagined  they  are  the 
same  men  who  stopped  a  gentle¬ 
man,  on  the  same  road,  last  week, 
as  the  description  of  their  persons 
perfectly  agree. 

At  Chelmsford  quarter-sessions, 
on  Tuesday  last,  a  question  cameon 
by  appeal,  whether  the  Elder  Bre- 
thern  of  the  Trinity-house  were  ex¬ 
empted. 
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empted,  by  their  charters  of  Charles 
II.  and  James  II.  from  serving  the 
office  of  overseer,  as  they  were  from 
that  of  jurors,  and  other  offices  re¬ 
quiring  personal  service;  when  the 
couit  adjudged,  that  the  exemption 
could  not  legally  be  maintained,  and 
therefore  confirmed  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  captain  Cotton,  of  Layton- 
stone,  in  Essex,  as  overseer  of  that 
parish. 

The  proposal  for  opening  a  direct 
communication  between  the  two 
great  maritime  counties  of  Essex 
and  Kent,  by  a  cylindrical  tunnel 
of  keyed  stones,  bids  fair  to  be  a- 
dopted,  by  a  general  subscription 
of  the  principal  inhabitants  of  both  ; 
this  sub-aqueous  work  is  proposed 
to  be  in  a  direct  line  from  Graves¬ 
end  to  the  opposite  shore,  west 
above  Tilbury-fort.  Government 
haVe  already  given  their  sanction  to 
the  work.  The  extreme  width  of 
the  river  at  high  water,  on  this  spot, 
is  800  yards ;  the  depth  about  four 
fathoms  and  a  half.  The  central 
point  of  the  segment,  which  is  ro 
form  the  tunnel,  will  bfe  twenty-five 
feet  below  the  bed  of  the  river,  and 
the  diameter  of  the  tunnel  sixteen 
feet  in  the  clear,  and  to  be  lighted 
up  with  lamps.  The  substratum, 
for  more  than  three  parts  over,  is 
known  to  be  of  chalk,  and  it  is  con¬ 
jectured,  that  the  other  part  is  at 
least  a  chalkey  clay,  equally  favour¬ 
able  for  the  operation.  The  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  whole,  including  pipes, 
lamps,  steam-engine,  and  all  other 
machinery  and  materials,  amounts  to 
15,955/,  The  projecting  engineer, 
on  this  occasion,  is  a  MivDodd, 
who  on  Thursday  last  laid  his  plan 
before  the  judges  of  assize,  and  ma¬ 
gistrates,  assembled  at  Chelmsford, 
and,  next  week,  he  proposes  making, 
a  similar  display  of  it  at  the  assizes  m 


Kent :  after  which,  a.  meeting  will  be 
convened,  in  town,  of  the  principal 
gentleman  of  each  county,  in  order 
to  propose  a  general  adoption  of 
the  plan,  and  the  means  of  carry¬ 
ing  the  same  into  immediate  execu¬ 
tion. 

Colonel  Twiss  and  other  officers, 
of  the  engineers,  have  been  em¬ 
ployed  by  government  to  examine 
the  proposition,  made  by  Mr.  Dodd, 
for  forming  a  tunnel  under  the  river 
9-  ha  roes,  from  Gravesend  to  Tilbury^ 
and  we  understand  their  report  to 
be  highly  in  favour  of  the  measure. 

So  very  productive  have  the 
fisheries  of  Greenland  and  Davis 
Straits  been  this  season,,  that,  in  se¬ 
ven  ships  arrived  at  Hull,  last  week, 
there  were  brought  i  10|  whales, 
2/  00  seals,  producing  2,338  butts 
of  blubber.  The  Dutch  Green¬ 
land  men,  twenty-two  in  number, 
are  also  reported  to  be  full  of  fish. 

The  emperor  of  Russia  has  issued 
an  edict,  by  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  printing-offices  in  the  king¬ 
dom  are  suppressed.  No  work  can 
be  printed,  and  no  work,  printed 
in  a  foreign  country,  can  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  Russia,  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  censors,  appointed  for 
that  purpose.  AH  the  German 
newspapers  are  prohibited,  and  ail 
the  French  periodical  works. 

An  unfortunate  accident  happen¬ 
ed  yesterday  evening :  a  fine  girl, 
of  three  years  old,  fell  out  of  a 
three  pair  of  stairs  window,  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Carey,  linen-draper, 
in  the  Strand,  by  which  she  had  her 
skull  fractured,  and  her  thigh  broke 
in  two  places. 

24th.  At  the  Old  Bailey:  this 
day  sentence  was  passed,  when 
Charles  Lav  is,  Elizabeth  Stare- 
naugh,  John  Crawford,  George 
Singures,  Samuel  Bamber,  Susan, 

otherwise 
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otherwise  Susannah,  otherwise  Sa¬ 
rah  '  Skelton,  James  Macknell, 
George  Clerk,  and  John  Gilbert, 
severally  received  judgment  of 
death  Twelve  were  ordered  to 
be  transported,  beyond  the  seas,  for 
the  term  of  seven  years ;  and  one 
was  ordered  to  be  transported  for 
the  term  of  fourteen  years. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  rev.  G. 
Scott  was  convicted  of  defamation, 
at  Shrewsbury,  on  the  suit  of  the 
rev.  J.  Rocke,  and  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  1,000/.  with  costs  ;  and, 
in  an  action  preferred  against  him, 
by  the  rev.  H.  C.  Adam,  for  the 
like  offence,  was  fined  50 OL 

The  following  is  the  account  of 
the  mutiny  on  board  the  Lady  Jane 
Shore  transport : 

The  Lady  Shore  had  on  board,  be¬ 
sides  convicts,  eight  soldiers  of  the 
New  South- Wales  corps,  amongst 
whom  were  German,  French, 
and  condemned  criminals,  reprieved 
on  condition  of  serving,  during  life, 
at  Botany-Bay.  They  arrived  at 
Portsmouth  while  the  mutiny  on 
board  the  fleet  was  at  its  height. 
They  formed  a  plan  to  seize  the 
ship  when  she  should  get  out  to 
sea.  Of  this  captain  Wilcox  was 
informed  by  major  Semple.  He 
complained  to  the  transport-board 
of  the  danger  of  proceeding  to  sea 
with  such  men,  while  they  had 
arms  in  their  hands.  The  colonel 
of  the  regiment  was  sent  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  business  j  but  he,  per¬ 
haps,  hesitating  to  give  credit  to 
Semple,  and,  from  the  benevolence 
of  his  own  heart,  entertaining  a 
better  opinion  of  his  men  than  it 
would  seem  they  deserved,  over¬ 
ruled  captain  Wilcox’s  desire.'  In 
this  state  they  went,  to  sea.— When 
four  days  sail  from  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
the  mutineers  rose,  in  the  night,  on 
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the  second  mate,  who  was  then  on 
watch.  He  found  resistance  to  so 
many  armed  men  to  be  all  in  vain, 
and,  of  course,  submitted  to  save  his 
own  life.  I  hey  then  entered  the 
cabbin  of  the  chief  mate,  and  mur¬ 
dered  him  in  the  most  savage  man¬ 
ner,  cutting  his  head  off.  They 
then  proceeded,  past  Mi.  Black’s 
birth,  to  the  round-house,  where 
captain  Wilcox  was,  and  demanded 
admission,  which  he  refused,  and, 
on  their  farther  persistance,  fired  a 
pistol  at  them  through  his  door. 
They  instantly  broke  the  door  in 
pieces,  and  murdered  poor  Wilcox 
in  a  manner  too  shocking  to  de¬ 
scribe.  They  then  returned  to  Mr. 
Black’s  hammock,  and,  without  the 
least  warning,  thrust  then  bayonets 
through  it  in  several  places,  not  in 
the  least  doubting  but  he  was  in  it. 
But,  during  the  disturbance,  he  had 
quitted  it,  and  concealed  himself  $ 
which  gave  him  an  opportunity  of 
begging  his  life,  when  their  rage 
began  to  abate.  This  they  granted  j 
put  him  and  ten  otheis  into  the  long 
boat,  gave  them  a  compass,  and 
turned  them  adrift,  f  hey  got  safe 
to  Rio  de  Janeiro?  from  whence 
Mr.  Black  took  h  is  passage  in  a  fo¬ 
reign  ship  ;  but  at  sea  fell  in  with 
a  South  Whaler,  the  captain  of 
which  (captain  Wilkinson)  received 
him  on  board.  After  this,  captain 
Wilkinson  took  a  Spanish  vessel, 
value  about  10,000/.  Mr.  Black 
was  appointed  prize- master,  and 
carried  her  to  the  Cape.  He  has 
since  sailed,  with  captain  Wilkinson, 
to  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  to 
fish  for  whales. 

T  he  following  resolutions,  so  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  parties  concerned, 
were  entered  into  by  a  number  of 
our  prisoners  (natives  of  Ireland)  at 
this  time  confined  in  France  : 
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**  At  a  meeting  of  the  Irish  pri¬ 
soners  of  war,  held  at  St.  Charles’s 
prison,  in  Orleans,  this  July* 
1798,  to  take  into  consideration  an 
order  of  the  French  government, 
to  separate  us  from  our  fellow  sub¬ 
jects  and  prisoners  of  Great  Britain, 
by  ordering  the  latter  to  be  sent  to 
Valenciennes,  and  us  to  Cambray, 
the  following  resolutions  were  ana- 
nimously  agreed  to,  viz. 

“  Resolved,  That  any  attempts 
to  promote  jealousy  between  us  and 
our  fellow  subjects  of  Great  Britain, 
we  behold  with  contempt. 

<c  Resolved,  That  attached  to  our 
gracious  and  good  king,  and  to  the 
glorious  and  free  constitution  we 
were  born  under,  we  will  defend 
them,  on  all  occasions,  with  our  ut- 
mostability,  against  our  foreign  and 
domestic  enemies. 

**  Resolved,  That,  should  any 
man,  or  set  of  men,  presume  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  suborn  us,  or  any  indivi¬ 
dual  of  us,  from  that  affection  and 
attachment  we  bear  our  kino-  and 
country,  we  pledge  ourselves  to  dis¬ 
close  the  same  immediately,  and 
to  brine  the  author  or  authors  to 
such  punishment  as  we  can  inflict. 

“  Resolved,  That,  let  our  suffer¬ 
ings,  in  this  our  captivity,  be  of 
whatever  magnitude  a  disappointed 
and  inveterate  enemy  may  inflict, 
we  swear  never  to  desert  our  king 
and  country. 

“  Resolved,  That  our  king  and 
country  are  entitled  to  our  heartfelt 
gratitude,  for  the  handsome  pro¬ 
vision  afforded  us  in  this  our  cap¬ 
tivity. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolu¬ 
tions  be  signed  by  each  individual, 
and  forwarded,  by  the  first  con¬ 
veyance,  to  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  for  publication.” 

“  Signed  by  all  the  natives  of 
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Ireland,  prisoners  of  war,  at  Or¬ 
leans*” 

Many  hundred  Roman  catholics* 
in  the*  north  of  Ireland,  after  pub¬ 
licly  avowing  their  abhorrence  and 
detestation  of  the  rebellion  in  that 
country,  have  published  a  declara¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  the  following  ar¬ 
ticles  : — 

1st,  We  declare  ourselves  sa¬ 
tisfied  and  happy  in  the  peace  and 
quiet  we  have  for  some  time  past 
enjoyed, 

2dly,  That  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  of  the  Roman  ca¬ 
tholic  religion  is,  to  obey  the  higher 
powers,  both  in  church  and  state* 
because  we  know  that  such  powers 
are  delegated  by  God,  or  at  least 
they  exist  by  his  permission  :  to  re¬ 
bel  against  them,  therefore,  we  con¬ 
ceive  to  be  rebelling  against  God, 
who  permits  their  appointment. 

“  3dly,  Christ,  our  law-giver, 
desires  us  to  pay  tribute  to  Caesar ; 
St.  Paul  tells  us,  honour  to  whom 
honour,  tribute  to  whom  tribute. 

■“  Filled  with  these  sentiments  of 
our  religion,  a  due  sense  of  the 
danger  we  incur  of  God’s  wrath  by 
rebellion,  and  a  firm  and  faithful 
allegiance  tohis  majesty  George  III. 
whom  God  has  appointed  cur  king, 
and  his  successors,  we  declare  our¬ 
selves  avowed  foes  to  rebellion,  and 
are  ready,  at  any  call,  to  aid  and 
assist  his  majesty’s  officers,  civil  or 
military  (in  such  manner  as  (hey 
shall  think  proper),  to  suppress  and 
repel  any  treasonable  or  seditious 
practices  which  may  take  placed’ 
27th.  The  new  church  at  St.  Paul’s, 
Covent-garden,  which  on  Wednes¬ 
day  last  was  consecrated  by  the  bi¬ 
shop  of  London,  was  opened  for  di¬ 
vine  service,  the  day  being  Sunday, 
at  the  usual  hours,  pisu  eleven  m  the 
morning,  and  four  in  the  'afternoon, 
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The  sermons  were  preached,  one 
by  the  rector,  and  the  other  Say  the 
lecturer  of  the  parish  ;  after  each 
of  which  there  was  a  collection  for 
the  parochial  charity-schools. 

The  following  view  of  the  ex¬ 
ports  from  Vorth  America,  in  1793, 
may  be  regarded  as  interestin'?  at 
this  crisis,  as  it  affords  some  idea 
respecting  the  extent  and  propor¬ 
tion  of  her  several  commercial  con¬ 
nections  with  Europe : 

Dollars. 


To  Great.  Britain 
France  . 

Holland  .  .  .  . 

Spain 

Germany  and  the  1 
low  countries  j 
Portugal  .  .  . 

Denmark  .  .  .  . 

Hanseatic  towns 
Sweden  .  .  .  , 

Italy 

Russia . 


8,431  239 
7,050,408 
3,169.536 
2,237,950 

1,013,347 

997  590 
8/0,508 
792,537 
310,427 
220,688 
5,769 


Total  .  25,100,089 


Accounts  from  Petersburg  and 
Mittau  mention  two  remarkable 
edicts  lately  put  in  force  :  by  the 
first  the  entrance  of  the  Russian 
empire  by  all  strangers  (couriers  and 
deputies  from  foreign  courts,  fo¬ 
reigners  of  distinction,  and  persons 
in  the  Russian  service,  excepted) 
is  forbidden  j  and  has  been  so 
strictly  enforced,  that  several  mer¬ 
chants,  and  other  persons,  coming 
by  water  from  Lubeck  and  Riga, 
and  not  knowing  of  the  order,  were 
obliged  to  return.  By  the  second 
edict,  ail  young  men  from  the  Rus¬ 
sian  provinces,  studying  in  any  of 
the  foreign  universities,  are  recalled 
under  pain  of  confiscation  of  pro¬ 
perty  »  and  their  friends  and  tutors 
are  also  called  upon  to  enforce  their 


return  home  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month. 

27  th  Lieutenant  Dawson,  con¬ 
victed  of  the  murder  of  lieutenant 
Millar,  was  executed  on  Pennen- 
den-heath,  The  deceased  and  Daw¬ 
son  were  old  friends  ;  but,  after 
dinner,  on  the  day  of  the  murder, 
when  heated  with  wine,  had  some 
aiigry  words.  Dawson  went  a-shore, 
and  challenged  the  other,  who, 
treating  the  matter  with  levity,  ir¬ 
ritated  Dawson,  and  produced  the 
melancholy  catastrophe  which  en¬ 
sued. 

28th.  The  ceremony  of  the 
consecration  of  the  Jewish  syna¬ 
gogue  was  performed,  on  Friday 
and  Saturday,  at  their  house  of 
worship,  in  Leadenhall-street.  The 
building  has  been  repaired,  and 
beautiful  in  a  very  elegant  and 
neat  style.  The  high  priest,  with 
the  subordinate  rabbies,  chorus 
and  attendants,  with  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  the  fathers  of  families  in 
their  proper  vestments,  were  at  the 
ceremony,  which  was  awful,  grand, 
and  affecting.  The  music  and  the 
voices  performed  in  the  eastern 
manner  of  strophe,  antistrophe,  and 
full  chorus.  The  anthems  were 
performed,  by  the  four  brothers  who 
sing  them,  in  a  very  superior  style 
of  modulation  and  harmony.  A 
crowd  of  people  attended,  but  they 
all  conducted  themselves  decorously. 
A  subscription  was  opened,  and,  in 
about  twenty  minutes  upwards  of 
200/.  was  subscribed,  which  is  more 
than  sufficient  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pen  ces. 

29.  Peter  de  Pen,  a  French  emi¬ 
grant,  was  committed  to  prison, 
for  assaulting  and  ill-treating  his 
wife,  an  English  woman,  of  very 
pleasing  person  5  who,  it  appeared, 
he  married  about  six  years  ago, 
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at  which  time  she  was  only  sixteen 
years  of  age  :  and  that,  in  less  than 
sis  months  after  her  marriage, 
though  pregnant,  he  compelled  her 
to  prostitute  herself  for  his  support, 
and  in  which  state  she  has  continued 
ever  since,  subject  to  his  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  whenever  she  could  not  ob¬ 
tain  a  sufficient  sum  of  money  to 
maintain  him  in  dissipation  and  idle¬ 
ness. 

Eighteen  men  and  one  woman, 
apprehended  at  a  gaming-house,  in 
Little  Suffolk-street,  Chari ng-cross, 
were  brought  to  Bow»street,  on 
Saturday,  on  whom  were  found 
large  sums  of  money.  Four  of  the 
prisoners,  who  are  Frenchmen,  were 
committed  to  prison 3  the  rest  were 
discharged  on  finding  bail.  A  rouge 
et-noir  table,  and  several  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  seized  in  the  house,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  brought  to  the 
public-office. 

2pth.  The  four  French  emi¬ 
grants,  apprehended,  on  Saturday 
last,  at  a  gaming-house,  in  Suffolk- 
street,  and  Peter  de  Pon,  also  a 
Frenchman,  in  custody  for  ill-treat¬ 
ing  his  wife,  were  conveyed  to 
Gravesend,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
sent  out  of  this  kingdom. 

30th.  Bristol.  At  the  annual  me- 
thodist  conference,  held  here  this 
day,  it  appeared,  that  the  numbers 
in  the  methodist  societies  are  as  fol- 
fows  ;  Great  Britain.  S5,055  ; 
Ireland,  16,640;  West  Indies, 
11,9863  United  States  of  America, 
58,655.  Total— 172,336. 

Died,  At  this  house,  in  Lincoln  V 
inn  fields,  James  Adair,  esq.  king’s 
prime  serjeant  at  law,  M.  P.  for 
Higham- Ferrers,  and  chief  justice 
of  Chester.  His  death  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  a  paralytic  stroke,  which 
seized  him  while  walking  along 
Lincoln’s  Inn.  He  was  assisted 


home  by  some  gentlemen  who  were 
passing  by,  and  died  in  a  few  hours. 
This  gentleman  was  equally  distin¬ 
guished  for  great  eminence  in  his 
professional  line,  and  in  this  political 
capacity  3  for  a  sound  knowledge 
of,  and  warm  attachment  to,  the 
principles  of  the  constitution.  On 
being  called  to  the  bar,  he  joined 
the  Oxford  circuit,  on  which,  for  a 
considerable  time,  he  was  the  lead¬ 
ing  advocate.  His  first  rise  into 
public  notice  was  his  election,  about, 
the  year  \  to  the  office  of  re¬ 
corder  of  the  city  of  London,  in 
which  he  suceeded  Mr.  serjeant 
Glynn,  the  popular  defender  of 
(i  Wilkes  and  liberty,”  who,  but  a 
short  time  before,  had  been  chosen 
in  the  room  of  the  present  chief 
justice  of  the  common  pleas,  on  his 
advancement  to  a  judicial  seat  in 
the  court  of  exchequer.  In  con¬ 
sequence  of  business  increasing  very 
fast  upon  him,  Mr.  serjeant  Adair 
found  himself  obliged,  in  the  year 
1788,  to  resign  the  recordership 
of  London,  the  heavy  duties  of 
which  were  incompatible  with  ins 
laborious  engagements  at  the  bar. 
He  was  then  at  the  head  of  his 
court,  the  common  pleas  3  and,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  share  he  took  in 
political  concerns,  and  his  advanced 
age,  it  is  greatly  to  his  credit,  that, 
to  the  last  day  of  his  existence,  he 
fully  maintained  his  professional  su¬ 
periority,  and  never  relaxed  his 
efforts  in  his  professional  character. 
In  the  beginning  of  last  year,  on 
the  death  of  Edward  Besarcroft,  esq. 
he  was  appointed  chief  justice  of 
Chester,  which  he  owed,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  friendship  of  the 
duke  of  Portland,  but,  in  a  greater 
degree,  probably,  to  his  high  name, 
and  personal  respectability.  Until 
the  greater  schism  of  opposition,  in 
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1793,  Mr.  Adair  was  the  most 
zealous  and  most  intimate  of  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  he  was  ac¬ 
customed  always  to  be  at  his  side 
at  his  election  for  Westminster,  and 
on  other  public  occasions  ;  and  he 
presided,  as  chairman,  at  the  meet¬ 
ing  foy  raising  a  subscription  to 
disengage  the  right  honourable 
gentleman  from  his  pecuniary  em¬ 
barrassments.  So  intimately,  at 
that  period,  was  he  connected  with 
the  party,  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  discussion  on  the  expected  re¬ 
gency,  in  the  year  1789;  he  was 
talked  of  as  likely  in  the  event  of 
a  change  of  administration,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  to  the  Irish  chancellorship. 
Latterly,  however,  on  questions,  re¬ 
lative  to  French  politics,  he  had 
voted  with  administration,  from  a 
conviction  that  more  danger  at  this 
crisis  was  to  be  apprehended  from 
mistaken  notions  of  liberty,  than 
from  the  prerogatives  of  monarchy. 
In  this  persuasion  he  was  upbolden 
by  the  greater  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  formerly  acted  j  but 
though  Mr.  serjeant  Adair  was  in¬ 
duced,  on  this  ground,  to  give  a 
powerful  and  independent  support 
to  government,  he  did  not  conde¬ 
scend  to  become  their  passive  tool, 
or  their  unqualified  defender.  On 
every  occasion  on  which  he  could 
not  conscientiously  approve  of  their 
measures,  he  warmly  opposed  them  ; 
of  which  his  able  and  eloquent 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the 
Hessian  troops  into  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
in  1 794,  in  which  he  denied  the 
regal  powers,  contended  for  by 
ministers  in  that  instance,  is  a  full 
and  convincing  proof.  Of  his  sen¬ 
timents  in  favour  of  religious  tole¬ 
ration,  he  gave  a  fair  specimen,  in 
his  efforts  in  favour  of  the  quakers, 
last  year 5  and  his  zealous  exertions 


against  the  continuance  of  the  slave 
trade,  attest  his  love  of  humanity 
and  justice.  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons  he  was  esteemed  a  forcible  and 
impressive  speaker,  and  at  the  bar  a 
powerful  and  weighty  advocate. 

At  Vienna,  almost  as  much 
from  melancholy  as  disorder,  the 
present  situation  of  affairs  on  the 
continent  having  affected  him  be¬ 
yond  measure,  field-marshal  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  Clairfait.  During 
his  long  and  painful  illness,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  the  same  greatness  of  soul, 
the  same  wisdom,  and  all  the  vir¬ 
tues  by  which  he  had  been  dis¬ 
tinguished  during  the  whole  of  his 
honourable  military  career.  As 
he  was  generally  beloved  in  his 
•life-time,  so  his  death  is  universally 
lamented.  He  had  been  in  the 
service  of  the  illustrious  house  of 
Austria  forty-five  years,  under  four 
regents,  during  which  time  his 
fame,  his  zeal,  and  his  fidelity,  were 
equal :  impartial  historians  will,  no 
doubt,  rank  him  with  the  first  gene¬ 
rals.  He  looked  upon  the  soldiery 
as  his  children  5  he  encouraged 
them  by  his  benevolence,  which 
proved  that  he  was  continually  oc¬ 
cupied  by  their  necessities  j  hence 
he  frequently  heard  them  call  him 
father.  He  distinguished  himself  as 
an  excellent  officer  very  early  in 
life  ;  especially,  during  the  seven 
years  war  5  and  about  the  end  of 
the  same,  was  made  a  colonel.  He 
was  not  less  conspicuous  in  the 
campaign  relative  to  the  Bavarian 
succession.  In  the  last  Turkish  war, 
where  he  commanded  a  particular 
corps,  he  gained,  upon  all  occasions, 
a  number  of  signal  advantages. 
The  two  masterly  retreats  from  the 
Netherlands  which  he  made,  after 
sustaining  repeated  misfortunes, 
drew  the  attention  of  all  Europe 
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Upon  him,  in  1792  and  1794;  but 
his  fame  attained  its  highest  pitch, 
through  the  happy  issue  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  upon  the  Rhine,  in  1/T9S  ; 
after  which,  like  another  sage,  he 
returned  to  Vienna,  and  lived  in  a 
dignified  retirement.  The  sympathy 
of  their  majesties,  the  emperor  and 
the  empress,  honoured  the  loss  of 
this  eminent  servant  of  the  state,  and 
caused  his  remains  to  be  interred 
with  every  mark  of  distinction, 
though  his  request  was,  to  have  been 
buried  in  private. 

Executed  at  Dublin,  Messrs.  Hen¬ 
ry  and  John  Sheares,  barristers, 
sons  of  the  late  Henry  Sheares,  esq. 
of  Cork,  a  representative  in  par¬ 
liament  for  the  borough  of  Clogh- 
nakilty ;  and  who  had  a  pension  of 
300/.  a  year  on  the  Irish  establish¬ 
ment,  which  continued  till  he  ob¬ 
tained  the  lucrative  situation  of 
weigh-master  of  the  city  oi  Cork, 

.  He  published,  in  that  city,  a  series 
of  periodical  essays,  under  the  title 
of  “  The  Modern  Monitor,’ ’  which, 
by  their  fancy,  humour,  and  ele¬ 
gance,  place  him  in  the  very  first 
line  among  the  numerous  imitators 
of  Addison.  He  died  about  twentv 

j 

years  ago,  leaving  his  widow  and 
eldest  son  Henry  500/.  per  annum 
each,  and  4,000/.  to  each  of  his  five 
younger  children.  Two  of  the  sons 
oi  this  gentleman  were  drowned  ; 
one  oi  them  on  board  the  Thun¬ 
derer,  which  foundered  on  her  pas¬ 
sage  to  the  West  Indies,  during  the 
last  war.  Henry,  the  eldest  of 
these  unfortunate  brothers,  was  a- 
bout  .forty  years  of  age:  he  mar¬ 
ried  a  Miss  Sweete,  an  heiress,  with 
whom  he  got  a  fortune  of  600/.  a 
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year.  This  ladv  died,  about  nine 
vears  ago,  leaving  five  children. 
Through  the  interest  of  lord  Shan¬ 
non,  who  had,  on  all  occasions, 
Vol.  XL. 


been  a  friend  to  the  family,  Henry1 
obtained  a  commission  in  the  11th 
regiment  of  foot  ;  but  he  did  not 
continue  more  than  three  years  in 
the  army  ;  after  which,  he  entered 
at  the  Temple,  and  vvas  called  to 
the  Irish  bar.  The  younger  bro¬ 
ther,  John,  was  called  to  the  Irish 
bar  in  1790.  Unhappily  for  these 
gentlemen,  they  visited  France  to¬ 
gether,  and  were  at  Paris  during 
the  dreadful  xra.  of  August  10, 
1792,  when  the  Swiss  guards  were 
massacred,  and  Louis  XVI.  and  his 
family  were  imprisoned.  They 
soon  became  acquainted,  in  that 
metropolis,  with  the  principal  lead¬ 
ers  of  the  jacobin  party,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  imbibed  there 
the  revolutionary  principles  which 
ever  marked  their  conduct,  both  in 
public  and  private  life.  They  were 
constantly  in  the  company  of  Tho¬ 
mas  Paine,  attended  the  different 
clubs,  and  were  introduced  to 
Robespierre,  Roland,  and  Brissot, 
whose  confidence  they  enjoyed. 
They  were  so  extremely  unguarded 
at.  Paris,  in  their  public  declarations 
of  the  necessity  of  a  revolution  in 
Ireland,  that  they  received,  from 
several  of  their  acquaintance,  and 
even  from  men  of  their  own  way  of 
thinking,  repeated  cautions  of  the 
impropriety  of  their  conduct,  which 
might  subject  them,  on  their  return 
to  Ireland,  to  a  charge  of  treason. 
After  the  murder  of  the  unhappy 
Louis,  these  two  unfortunate  men 
left  France,  and  returned  to  Ireland, 
where  they  found  a  society  ready 
formed  to  receive  and  encourage 
the  doctrines  which  they  imported 
from  Prance  ;  and,  in  the  original 
united  Irishmen  of  Dublin,  they 
could  observe  no  very  faint  resem¬ 
blance  to  their  prototypes,  the  ja¬ 
cobins  of  Paris.  How  far  they  de« 
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signed  to  go,  was,  perhaps,  not  very 
clear  to  themselves  ;  from  step  to 
step,  they  proceeded  from  libellous 
manifestoes,  issued  from  Tailors- 
hall,  to  the  demoniac  spirit  which 
dictated  the  merciless  proclamation 
found  among  their  papers. 


AUGUST. 

3d.  About  two  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  the  French  general  Bara- 
guay  D’Hillier,  and  Monsieurs  An- 
toinie  Houdart  Lamotte  and  Cout- 
tandVullie,  his  aid-de-camps,  with 
their  servants,  after  landing  at 
Portsmouth  the  day  before,  arrived 
at  Lewes,  on  their  way  to  Dover, 
to  embark,  in  some  neutral  vessel, 
on  their  parole,  for  France. 

The  general  and  his  suite,  neither 
of  whom  could  speak  a  word  of 
English,  experienced  great  incon¬ 
venience  from  want  of  accommoda¬ 
tion  in  point  of  conveyance,  it  be¬ 
ing  at  the  time  of  Brighton  races, 
for  which  all  the  post-chaises  in 
town  had  been  previously  engaged  ; 
a  circumstance  that  proved  the  more 
distressing,  as  their  journey  to  Do¬ 
ver  was,  by  their  passport,  limited 
to  live  days  from  the  31  st  of  July, 
and  they  expressly  prohibited  going 
by  the  way  of  London.  About 
eight  o’clock,  a  cart  being  provided 
for  the  conveyance  of  their  baggage, 
which  was  considerable,  the  general 
had  resolved  on  walking  the  next 
stage,  which  was  to  Horsebridge, 
and  distant  from  Lewes  about  ten 
miles  ;  but,  the  circumstance  being 
made  known  to  H.  Shelly,  esq.  he, 
very  laudably,  for  the  credit  of  our 
country,  exerted  his  authority,  and 
caused  chaises  to  be  procured  for 
them,  in  which  they  proceeded  on 
their  journey  about  ten  o’clock. 


D’Hillier,  though  more  in  ap~ 
pearance,  is  only  thirty-three  years 
of  age,  and  a  very  line  looking 
man,  being  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
proportionably  made,  and  remark¬ 
ably  upright  in  his  gait.  He  wears 
his  own  hair  short,  like  our  modem 
crops }  and  his  upper  lip  being  un¬ 
shaven,  the  whisker,  or  mustachio, 
adds  to  the  natural  ferocity  of  his 
look,  and  gives  him  a  very  com¬ 
manding  countenance. 

5th.  Last  night,  at  eight  o’clock, 
two  houses,  in  St.  Martin’s  lane,  in¬ 
habited  by  a  Mr.  Kish,  salesman,  and 
a  Mr.  Lawson,  as  an  eating-house, 
fell  down ;  happily,  no  lives  were 
lost,  as  the  tenants  had  warning  of 
their  danger,  on  Wednesday  after¬ 
noon,  by  the  stair-cases  giving  way, 
and,  at  seven  yesterday  morning,  an 
universal  crack  apprised  them  that 
it  was  necessary  to  quit  the  premises ; 
and,  by  the  assistance  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  they  saved  all  their  furniture. 
Great  apprehensions  were  fora  time 
entertained,  that  the  adjoining  house 
would  also  fall. 

Yesterday  se’nnight,  after  some 
days  of  extremely  sultry  weather, 
a  violent  thunder  storm  (accompa¬ 
nied  by  hail  and  rain)  came  on  at 
Southampton  ;  it  commenced  about 
seven,  and  lasted  until  near  ten, 
o’clock.  The  lightning  was  ex¬ 
tremely  vivid,  and  had  an  uncom¬ 
mon  appearance,  the  sky  opening, 
and  large  streams  of  electric  fluid, 
like  Aery  or  blaz.en  serpents,  reach¬ 
ing  from  the  horizon  to  the  earth. 
From  the  beach,  the  storm  appeared 
grand  and  awful ;  a  large  portion 
of  furze,  on  the  opposite  shore, 
having  been  set  on  Are,  the  blaje 
extended  far  and  wide,  and  was 
supposed  to  have  been  kindled  by 
the  lightning  ;  but  we  have  since 
been  informed,  it  was  nothing  more 

than 
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than  the  usual  custom  of  burning 
the  heath,  to  enrich  the  land.  A 
horse  killed  by  the  lightning,  in  East- 
street,  was  the  only  accident  in  the 
neighbourhood,  from  a  storm  which 
threatened  so  much  mischief.  The 
storm  extended  as  far  as  Spithead, 
where  a  seaman,  in  the  transport- 
service,  was  struck  blind. 

It  has  lately  been  determined  by 
the  lord  chief  justice  of  the  court 
of  ki  ng’s  bench,  that,  where  a  she¬ 
riff’s  officer  takes  civility-money,  as 
it  is  termed,  by  which  is  meant  a  gra¬ 
tuity  for  keeping  a  person,  whom 
he  has  under  arrest,  in  a  spunging- 
house,  and  not  carrying  him  to  the 
County-gaol,  at  the  expiration  of 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  arrest, 
such  money  may  be  recovered,  by 
the  person  paying  the  same,  in  an 
action  against  the  sheriff :  and  it 
was,  at  the  same  time,  determined, 
that,  where  a  bailiff  takes  for  a  bail- 
bond  more  than  is  allowed  (which 
is  6s.  8 d.  including  the  stamp) 
whether  it  be  under  the  pretence 
of  a  gratuity  for  accepting  the 
bail  or  otherwise,  the  sheriff  is 
likewise  answerable  to  the  party 
in  an  action. 

7th.  On  Monday  night  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Somers  town  was  ex¬ 
tremely  alarmed  by  the  riotous  be¬ 
haviour  of  a  number  of  Irish  re¬ 
cruits  belonging  to  the  seventeenth 
regiment  of  light  dragoons,  who 
were  in  barracks,  in  Chalton-street, 
and  who  severely  beat  and  ill- 
treated  several  persons.  On  Tues¬ 
day  afternoon,  much  to  the  joy  of 
the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  the 
whole  party,  consisting  of  fifty-one, 
including  two  serjeants,  were  march¬ 
ed  off  to  Billingsgate,  and  embark¬ 
ed  on  board  a  Gravesend-boat,  for 
the  purpose  of  being  conveyed  to 
the  head-quarters  of  the  fegiment 
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at  Canterbury;  but,  it  being  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  before  high  water, 
the  vessel  could  not  set  sail ;  on 
which  they  began  to  murmur,  and 
at  last  resolved  to  return  a-shore, 
and  go  back  to  their  old  quarters  at 
Somers  Town.  They  immediately 
put  their  resolution  into  execution, 
and,  all  the  way  through  the  city, 
conducted  themselves  in  the  most 
outrageous  manner.  In  Gray’s-inn 
iane,  the  riot  was  carried  to  such 
an  excess,  that  the  civil  power  was 
found  insufficient  to  subdue  the  tu¬ 
mult  ;  application  was  therefore 
made  to  the  St.  Pancras  Association ; 
who  assembled,  and  marched  to  the 
spot  with  all  possible  speed,  when 
the  rioters  dispersed,  and  took  re¬ 
fuge  in  the  barracks,  whither  they 
were  pursued,  and  taken  prisoners, 
without  bloodshed.  It  was  then 
thought  adviseable  to  remove  them 
to  different  watch-houses  in  the 
parish,  where  they  remained,  under 
a  proper  guard,  till  yesterday,  when 
they  were  reconducted  to  the  bar-> 
racks,  and  four  of  the  principal 
ringleaders,  among  whom  were  the 
two  serjeants,  were  committed  to 
the  house  of  correction,  by  Mr. 
justice  Leroux,  of  Somers  town, 
who  attended  on  the  occasion. 
About  four  o’clock  yesterday  after¬ 
noon,  the  remaining  forty-seven 
were  conducted,  under  a  strong  de¬ 
tachment  of  the  association,  to  the 
water-side,  to  be  again  embarked 
for  Gravesend.  One  watchman, 
wounded  in  the  affray,  lies  without 
hopes  of  recovery,  and  several 
others,  we  understand,  are  severely 
wounded.  The  rioters  are  all  very 
young  men,  and  just  arrived  from 
Ireland. 

A  curious  improvement  in  the 
art  of  gun-making  has  lately  been 
brought  to  perfection.  II  consist?. 
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in  the  barrels  being  bored  out  of 
solid  pieces  of  steel,  instead  of  being 
forged  hollow  from  the  iron,  in  the 
old  way.  These  barrels,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  never  bursting,  carry 
closer  and  sharper,  in  a  great  pro¬ 
portion,  than  the  common  ones. 

We  la  merit  to  have  to  state  the 
destruction  of  another  of  the  India 
company’s  ships,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  her  crew,  by  light¬ 
ning.  This  melancholy  event  is 
thus  mentioned  in  the  last  accounts 
from  Bengal. 

1  he  Royal  Charlotte  and  Britan¬ 
nia  lay  at  anchor  at  Cuipee,  three 
or  four  cables  length  asunder,  each 
having  about  five  hundred  barrels 
of  gunpowder  on  board,  a's  part  of 
their  cargoes  for  the  Cape.  A 
thunder-storm  arising,  the  crew  of 
the  Britannia  were  employed  in 
placing  wet  swabs  round  the  fore¬ 
mast  aad  pumps,  when  they  were 
stunned  by  the  explosion  of  the 
Royal  Ch  arlotte,  and  covered  with 
fragments  of  the  wreck.  Every 
soul  on  board,  to  the  number  of 
one  hundred  and  forty,  perished. 
Amongst  the  number  were,  Mr. 
Stoddard,  chief  mate ;  Mr.  Barnard, 
second  ;  Mr.  Missing,  fourth  ;  Mr. 
Saunders,  pilot ;  Mr.  Guthrie,  car¬ 
penter  ;  Thomas  Collins,  captain’s 
steward;  Stephen  Collins,  a  Portu¬ 
guese  gunner  ;  a  cook,  seventy-five 
Xascars,  and  about  fifty  women  and 
children.  The  shock  was  distinctly 
felt  at  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  ;  and  the  ring  of  one  of  her 
anchors,  and  a  copper  bolt,  were 
found  about  three  miles  from  where 
the  sli  p  lay. 

12th.  This  morning,  at  two 
o’clock,  a  woman,  confined  in  the 
mayor’s  prison,  which  is  over  the 
court-hall,  in  Maidstone,  contrived 
to  get  out  on  the  roof,  and  took  the 


desperate  resolution  to  leap  on  a 
house  below,  from  thence  she  fell 
into  the  street ;  in  all,  a  height  of 
near  sixty  feet.  The  noise  made 
by  the  falling  created  an  alarm,  by 
which  means  the  woman  was  re¬ 
taken,  and  conducted  to  her  late 
habitation.  She  was  much  bruised, 
but,  strange  to  tell,  none  of  her 
bones  were  fractured,  and  she  ap¬ 
pears  pretty  well. 

llie  New  York  American  cab¬ 
bage  is  cultivated  with  such  success 
in  this  kingdom,  that  several  have 
been  produced  at  Covent-garden, 
this  season,  that  have  weighed  from 
sixteen  to  twenty  pounds  each,  and 
sold  at  the  low  rate  of  twopence. 
In  sofne  of  the  sheep-breeding  coun¬ 
ties  they  have  been  brought  to 
much  greater  perfection  in  the  open 
field. 

Whitehaven.  We  had  one  of 
the  heaviest  gales  of  wind  on  Tues¬ 
day  evening  ever  remembered,  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  which  oc¬ 
casioned  a  very  melancholy  acci¬ 
dent.  The  sloop  John  and  Thomas, 
Kessick,  which  had  sailed  from  Li¬ 
verpool  the  preceding  day,  was 
forced  on  shore,  almost  at  low  water, 
near  the  North  wall.  There  were 
two  female  passengers  on  board, 
with  each  a  child  (one  of  them  at 
the  breast),  and  a  girl  about  four¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  This  was  about 
seven  o’clock  in  the  evening.  The 
tide  was  flowing,  and  the  wind 
caused  such  a  surge,  that  for  some 
time  no  boat  could  get  to  their 
assistance.  The  sailors,  as  it  ap¬ 
pear?,  had  lashed  the  women  and 
children  to  the  mast,  as  the  only 
possible  means  of  saving  them. 
The  vessel  unfortunately  grounded, 
and,  as  the  tide  flowed,  it,  in  a 
short  time,  made  a  road  over  the 
deck.  In  this  situation,  to  the 
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astonishment  of  all  who  witnessed 
this  excruciating  scene,  they  sur¬ 
vived,  and,  about  twelve  o’clock, 
hopes  were  entertained  of  pre¬ 
serving  them  all ;  but,  just  at  the 
moment  when  the  most  strenuous 
effort  was  made  for  the  purpose, 
a  violent  swell  of  the  sea  washed 
the  girl  off  the  deck,  and  the  two 
infants  out  of  the  arms  of  their 
mothers.  The  former  was  taken 
out  or  the  water  with  life,  but  ex¬ 
pired  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the 
lifeless  bodies  of  the  two  infants 
were  found  soon  afterwards ;  the 
rest  were  all  saved. 

13th.  This  day,  John  Newborn, 
an  attorney’s  clerk  ;  Thomas  Gib¬ 
bons,  clerk  to  a  scavenger  ;  and  R. 
I)  ixon,  a  journeyman  baker,  were 
charged,  at  the  public-office,  Bow- 
street,  by  Dowsett  and  others,  of 
the  patrole,  who  apprehended  them, 
the  preceding  evening,  in  a  field 
near  White  Conduit-house,  with 
having  met  for  the  purpose  of 
fighting  a  duel.  The  whole  busi¬ 
ness,  on  investigation,  appeared  so 
thoroughly  contemptible,  that  the 
magistrate  (Mr,  Bond)  ordered  it 
to  be  dismissed  in  toto ,  and  advised 
the  parties  to  return  to  their  several 
occupations. 

A  discovery  has  lately  been  made, 
which  promises  the  most  important 
consequences  to  navigation.  It 
consists  of  a  compass  and  latitude- 
instrument,  in  which  we  understand, 
the  magnetic  fluid  is  so  disposed  and 
controuled,  that  it  shall  lie  truly  on 
the  meridian  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe,  and  that  constantly.  The 
other  instrument,  by  a  similar  ma¬ 
nagement  of  the  fluid,  gives  the 
latitude,  with  the  same  universality, 
in  all  seasons  and  weathers,  within 
a  few  minutes  of  a  degree. 

1  he  four  antique  horses,  brought 


from  Venice  to  Paris,  are  to  take 
their  station  in  the  Place  de  la  Re¬ 
volution,  formerly  .La  Place  de  Louis 
Qumze,  They  are  to  be  harnessed 
to  a  triumphal  car,  in  which  the 
goddess  of  liberty  is  seated  ;  the 
whole  to  be  guarded  by  a  suitable 
enclosure. 

Early  yesterday  morning,  Abel 
and  Roberts,  two  felons,  broke  out 
of  the  Poultry-compter,  by  sawing 
away  part  of  the  roof  of  the  prison  : 
they  sawed  off  their  irons,  and  got 
through  a  house,  into  Grocers-hail- 
passage,  and  made  their  escape. 

From  the  periodical  account,  pub¬ 
lished  last  month  by  the  Moravians, 
it  appears,  their  congregation  in 
St.  Kitt’s  alone  consists  of  1,870 
negroes  ;  in  Antigua,  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  Passion  week  and  Easter 
was  attended  by  many  thousand 
blacks;  in  the  year  preceding,  287 
negroes  were  baptized,  and  2 85 
admitted  to  the  sacrament. 

Yesterday,  Mr.  D.  Carco,  hatter, 
in  Piccadilly,  was  arrested,  under 
authority  of  a  warrant  from  the 
secretary  of  state,  charging  him 
with  being  concerned  in  certain 
treasonable  practices.  Mr.  Carco 
is  a  foreigner,'  but  has  resided  in 
this  country  upwards  of  i  hirty  years. 
Aiding  and  assisting  French  prison¬ 
ers  in  their  escape,  we  understand, 
constitutes  one  of  the  charges.  He 
is  the  same  person  who,  in  1793, 
lent  an  asylum  to  Dumourier, 
during  the  short  stay  which  the 
government  of  this  country  thought 
proper  to  lend  to  that  famous  ad¬ 
venturer,  who,  in  a  few  months  be¬ 
fore,  had  threatened  to  hoist  the 
tri-coloured  flag  ou  the  tower  of 
London. 

14th.  The  Serpentine  River,  not 
withstanding  the  remarkable  calm“ 
ness  of  the  weather  for  some  day-” 
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past  has  recently  swelled  its  surface 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  occasion 
much  consideration  with  respect  to 
the  probable  cause  of  such  an  un¬ 
usual  appearance. 

On  Thursday  night  last  at  Liver¬ 
pool,  a  little  before  ten  o’clock,  a 
terrible  gust  of  wind,  or  tornado, 
came  on  during  which  a  ferry  boat, 
with  a  boatman,  seven  men  and 
boys,  and  one  woman,  going  to  a 
vessel  at  the  Siyne,  was  upset ;  three 
of  the  men  were  saved  by  boats  be¬ 
longing  to  flats,  two  were  picked 
up  by  a  flat  going  to  Runcorn,  asd 
one  saved  himself  by  some  oars  or 
spars,  which  he  tied  together  with 
the  handkerchief  from  his  neck,  and 
on  which  he  floated  until  the  next 
morning  at  six  o’clock,  when  he 
was  cast  on  shore  near  Bank-hall, 
with  little  life  in  him,  but  we  are 
happy  to  find  he  is  likely  to  reco¬ 
ver.  The  boatman,  the  woman, 
and  a  young  man,  foreman  to  Mr. 
Allen,  sail-maker,  were  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned. 

The  Cherokee  chief,  who  re¬ 
cently  came  to  England,  in  the  Isis 
man  of  war,  is  the  celebrated  ge¬ 
neral  Bowles,  who  was  in  London 
before,  about  seven  or  eight  years 
since.  He  had  been  under  an  arrest 
for  several  years  by  the  Spaniards, 
but  contrived  to  get  on  board  a 
small  vessel,  which  on  its  way  to 
England,  fell  in  with  the  Isis,  by 
which  he  was  brought  safe  over. 

Lady  Ldward  Fitzgerald  sailed 
for  Hamburgh,  on  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing,  from  Yarmouth,  on  board  the 
Prince  of  Wales  packet.  Her  lady¬ 
ship  was  attended  to  the  packet  by 
her  brother-iaw  lord  Henry  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  who  left  Yarmouth  on  the 
sailing  of  the  packet. 

17th.  Mrs.  Summerfield,  wife 
of  William  Summerfield,  servant 


to  the  queen,  was  delivered  of  a 
boy  ;  at  five  in  the  afternoon  she 
was  delivered  of  another  boy  $  and 
at  nine  at  night  she  was  brought  to 
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bed  of  a  fine  girl,  all  likely  to  live. 
On  Saturday  the  children  were  half 
baptized  by  the  names  of  George, 
John,  and  Sarah.  The  queen  sent 
for  them  to  lady  Cathcart’s  house, 
where  they  were  brought  for  the 
princesses  to  see  them.  Her  majes¬ 
ty  desired  that  two  proper  nurses 
should  be  procured  tor  the  boys,  the 
girl  is  to  be  under  the  care  of  her 
mother.  Most  of  the  nobility  have 
been  to  visit  the  mother  and  chil¬ 
dren,  and  have  all  contributed  to¬ 
wards  making  then'  comfortable. 


15th.  The  storms  have  been  re¬ 
markably  severe  in  Kent,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet ;  but  the 
lightning  has  had  the  best  effects  on 
the  fly,  which  has  so  long  infested 
the  hop-grounds,  which  now  put  on 
a  better  appearance.  In  the  even¬ 
ings  of  the  13th  and  1 4th,  at  Rams¬ 
gate,  there  were  violent  storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning.  About  two 
o’clock,  a  small  water-spout  dis¬ 
charged  itself,  by  which  the  cellars, 
in  some  parts  of  Ramsgate,  had  four 
feet  of  water  in  their  hold.  Some 
walls  were  broken  down,  and  seve¬ 
ral  roofs  damaged.  The  lightning 
was  very  vivid,  and  lasted  many 
hours  ;  but,  fortunately,  no  lives 
were  lost.  The  tornado  was  so  lo¬ 
cal,  that  many  parts  of  the  town 
had  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain. 

An  earthquake  at  Sienna  took 
place  on  the  25th  of  May.  The 
shock  was  felt  about  15  minutes 
after  one.  A  noise  similar  to  a  dis¬ 
charge  of  cannon,  accompanied  an 
undulatory  movement  of  the  earth, 
which  made  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  join  at  once  in  an  excla  - 
mation  of  terror.  It  was  observed 
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xn  the  country,  that  the  shock  wa3 
less  sensibly  felt  towards  the  sea  than 
southward.  No  extraordinary  phe¬ 
nomena  preceded  this  alarming 
event  :  it  was  only  observed  that, 
for  some  days  before,  the  air  was 
extremely  thick  and  cloudy,  and 
that  the  temperature  passed  several 
times  in  the  day  from  excessive  heat 
to  insupportable  cold.  Almost  all 
the  churches  ha^e  been  damaged. 
The  dome  of  a  lecture-room  in  the 
college  of  Boromeusfeliin.  Seven¬ 
teen  young  students,  who  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  the  room,  were  all  either 
killed  or  wounded.  The  son  of  the 
governor  of  Leghorn,  who  was  one 
of  them,  has  lost  both  his  arms. 
The  number  of  persons  killed,  in 
consequence  of  the  earthquake,  is 
supposed  to  be  fifty.  THf  number 
of  the  wounded  is  much  more  con¬ 
siderable.  A  part  of  the  convent 
of  St.  Barbo,  where  the  pope  re¬ 
sided,  is  destroyed.  Fortunately  for 
the  sovereign  pontiff,  he  was  then 
in  the  gardens  of  the  Sallerani  fa¬ 
mily.  All  the  inhabitants  fled  to 
the  country,  where  they  erected 
tents  for  their  accommodation.  A 
slight  shock  occurred  during  the 
night  ;  and  between  three  and  four 
o’clock  next  morning,  a  more  vio¬ 
lent  one  took  place,  which  renewed 
the  general  alarm.  Even  on  the 
27th,  the  people  did  not  think 
themselves  safe  in  the  churches; 
and  an  altar  was  erected  in  the 
great  square,  where  divine  worship 
was  celebrated. 

24th.  The  proposed  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  gold  and  silver  coin 
of  the  kingdom,  which  has  been 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
the  royal  academy  by  the  lords  of 
the  committee  of  council,  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  the  meeting  of  the  acade¬ 
micians  this  evening,  when  the 


designs  or  models  of  such  of  the 
members  as  had  prepared  them, 
were  received. 

The  following  circular  notice  had 
been  issued  on  this  subject  to  the 
academicians  : 

“  Royal  Academy ,  August  20, 1798. 

“  Sir, 

**  The  lords  of  the  committee  of 
council  having  expressed  a  desire 
that  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
this  kingdom  should  have  every  im¬ 
provement  which  the  present  state 
of  the  arts  can  afford,  and  the  royal 
academy  having  agreed  to  take  the 
same  into  their  consideration,  the 
president  has  accordingly  ordered  a 
general  meeting  of  the  academi¬ 
cians,  on  the  20th  of  September 
next,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  even¬ 
ing,  to  receive  the  designs  or  models 
of  such  of  the  members  of  the  aca¬ 
demy  as  will  then  offer ;  which  de¬ 
signs  or  models  are  intended,  by  the 
lords  of  the  committee,  to  “be  pre¬ 
sented  for  his  majesty’s  inspection, 
previous  to  their  being  carried  into 
effect. 

“  The  coins  intended  are  as  fol« 
low : 


Silver. 


{A  two  guinea  piece, 

A  guinea,  and 
A  half  guinea. 
r  Five  shilling  piece. 
Half  crown  ditto. 

One  shilling. 

Sixpence. 

The  head  of  his  present  majesty, 
The  arms  of  the  realm, 

The  lion,  the  crown,  and  Britannia. 

“  In  forming  the  desi^iVs  or  mo¬ 
dels,  it  is  desired  that  attention  be 
paid  to  the  roundnessand  simplicity 
of  the  coin  ;  to  the  whole  or  part  of 
the  inscription  on  the  same,  and  to 
guard  against  the  wearing  or  filing. 
“John  Richards,  R.  A. 

Secretary.” 

F  4  Johns 
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John's  Haven ,  near  Montrose, 

On  Wednesday  night,  or  early  on 
Thursday  morning  last,  came  on 
shore,  about  one  mile  to  the  east¬ 
ward  of  this  place,  in  a  thick  fog, 
the  shiplcwrittie,  of  North  Shields, 
captain  John  Boswell,  from  the  West 
Ice,  with  the  produce  of  eight  large 
fish.  The  ship  struck  a  little  after 
high  water,  and  drove  on  the  top  of 
a  long  ridge  of  rocks  where  she 
stood  upright  all  the  tide  of  ebb, 
when,  bv  the  assistance  of  some 
shipmasters,  with  all  the  boats  and 
fishermen,  and  many  other  useful 
hands,  from  this  place,  to  the  asto¬ 
nishment  of  all  present,  the  ship  was 
got  off  next  high  water,  and  in  such 
a  state,  that  she  could  be  kept  with 
the  pumps  to  proceed  on  her  voy¬ 
age  to  Shields.  Too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  the  people  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  saving  so  valuable  a 
property. 

The  N  ewYork  Daily  Advertiser 
of  the  24th  ult.  gives  the  following 
statement  of  an  unhappy  deed,  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  preceding  Friday, 
near  the  exchange  of  that  city,  be¬ 
twixt  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the 
morning  : 

i(  Madame  Gardie,  late  of  the 
theatre,  was  in  bed  with  her  son, 
about  eleven  years  of  age  ;  Mr. 
Gardie,  who  had  cohabited  with 
her  a  number  of  years,  and  who 
lodged  in  the  same  room,  got  up, 
ordered  the  boy  to  rise,  and  got 
into  her  :bgd*  The  boy  hearing  nis 
mother  pay  out,  asked  what  was 
the  matter  ?  Mr.  Gardie  desired 
him  to  be  still,  his  mother  had  only 
fainted.  Soon  after,  the  boy  hear¬ 
ing  a  knocking  against  the  parti¬ 
tion,  he  got  up  and  went  to  the  bed, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Gardie  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  and  his  mother 
lying  dead  on  the  bod.  It  appears 


the  former  had  stabbed  her  with  a 
new  carvinp-  knife,  in  the  left 
breast,  which  penetrated  immediate¬ 
ly  to  the'heart,  as  she  appears  to  have 
expired  instantly.  Gardie,  in  the 
height  of  his  frenzy,  appeared  to 
have  wounded  himself  in  the  breast 
in  two  places,  with  his  own  hand, 
and  must  have  died  in  great  agony, 
as  he  had  fallen  from  the  bed  on  the 
floor,  and  was  covered  with  blood. 
The  coroner’s  inquest  brought  in  a 
verdict,  that  he  was  the  cause  of 
her  death,  and  afterwards  com¬ 
mitted  suicide.  The  cause  of  this 
dreadful  catastrophe  is  attributed  to 
extreme  penury,  and  her  refusing 
to  accompany  him  to  France,  whi¬ 
ther  he  was  going  shortly,  having 
taken  his  passage.  This  refusal 
created  jealousy,  though  there  were 
no  grounds  for  the  suspicion.  The 
body  of  Gardie  was  immediately  in¬ 
terred  in  Potter’s  fields,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  of  the  unhappy  female  were 
respectfully  interred  in  the  Catholic 
burial-ground. 

The  Surrey  assizes  concluded  this 
day.  The  following  is  a  list  of  those 
who  received  sentence  of  death, 
viz.  John  Alison,  attorney,  for  for¬ 
gery  ;  Nicholas  Abrathat  and  John 
Speares,  left  last  assizes  for  a  point 
of  law;  Martha  Hill,  for  robbing 
her  ready-furnished  lodgings,  in  St. 
George’s  Fields,  and  John-street,  in 
tiie  parish  of  Christchurch ;  William 
Hill,  for  housebreaking,  at  Ber¬ 
mondsey  ;  Stephen  Freeland  and 
William  Maynard,  for  appearing 
on  the  king’s  highway  with  fire¬ 
arms,  and  assisting  in  carrying  away 
a  quantity  of  unaccustomed  tobacco, 
against  the  statute;  John  Skinner, 
for  stealing  two  horses  from  Batter- 
sea-rise  ;  Sarah  Clarke,  for  a  bur¬ 
glary,  at  Benstead;  Thomas  Wil¬ 
liam  Willington,  for  footpad  rob¬ 
beries 
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beries  on  Morden-common  ;  and 
William  Robertson,  for  assaulting 
and  robbing  Sarah  Jackson,  on  the 
king’s  highway,  of  a  bonnet  and 
cap.  They  were  all  respited,  ex¬ 
cept  John  Alison,  for  forgery,  and 
one  other,  who  are  left  for  execu¬ 
tion. 

26th.  At  the  Gloucester  assizes 
four  criminals  were  capitally  con¬ 
victed,  and  are  left  for  execution, 
viz.  Wm,  Sheppard,  John  Roberts, 
John  Hawkins,  and  Benjamin  Gu- 
lick .  They  were  charged  with  hav  - 
ing  broken  into  the  house  oi  George 
Jones,  a  horse-dealer,  of  Hanham, 
near  Bristol,  and  stealing  from 
thence  cash  and  bills  to  the  amount 
of  150/.  The  three  following  also 
were  convicted  of  capital  offences  at 
Gloucester,  but  afterwards  reprie¬ 
ved:  Wm.  Hogg,  for  stealing  above 
the  value  of  40.  from  Mr.  Samuel 
Holiida  ,  of  Minchin-rlampton  ; 
Thomas  Robinson,  for  taking  two 
surplices  from  the  church  of  St. 
George  ;  and  John  Marsh,  for 
house-breaking. 

There  have  been  some  disputes 
in  the  corporation  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  relative  to  the  choice 
of  magistrates,  at  the  ensuing  elec¬ 
tion.  Ail  of  the  parties  profess 
equal  attachment  to  Mr.  Dundas, 
who  has  written  to  the  lord  provost 
the  following  epistle,  which  has  sa¬ 
tisfied  those  who,  not  knowing  his 
pleasure,  had  unwarily  offended 
him. 

Letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  to 
the.  Lord  Provost. 

Edinburgh ,  c2Sih  August,  1798. 

My  lord, 

It  is  with  very  sincere  regret  that 
I  learned,  some  time  ago,  and  which 
has  been  confirmed  to  me  since  my 
arrival  here,  that  there  existed  divi¬ 
sions  and  a  difference  of  parties  in 


the  council  of  Edinburgh.  At  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
good  subject  of  Great  Britain  to  lay 
aside  all  paltry  considerations,  and 
to  look  only  to  the  great  interests 
which  ought  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  every  good  citizen,  I  lament  that 
the  metropolis  of  Scotland  should 
allow  themselves  to  be  distracted  by 
objects  of  so  inferior  a  nature,  as 
who  should  occupy  this  or  the  other 
seat  in  the  council.  It  re  the  first 
time,  since  I  was  connected  with  the 
city  of  Edinburgh,  that  I  have  per¬ 
ceived  any  such  spirit  among  you  ; 
and  least  of  all  should  I  have  expect¬ 
ed  to  have  seen  it  at  a  time  when 
provost  Elder  presided  over  them. 
Delicacy  prevents  me  enlarging  fur¬ 
ther  on  this  topic  ;  but  I  beg  your 
lordship  distinctly  to  understand 
that,  in  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con¬ 
cerned,  I  must  disclaim  all  profes¬ 
sions  of  friendship  from  any  persons 
who  think  themselves  at  liberty  to 
hurt  your  feelings  at  the  conclusion 
of  your  magistracy.  If  the  city  of 
Edinburgh  has  any  desire  to  close 
their  political  connection  with  me, 
it  will  cost  them  no  trouble  ;  a  hint 
from  them  will  do  the  business  ; 
but,  as  that  connection  began  in 
concert  with  you,  it  cannot  continue 
at  the  expence  of  any  injury  done 
to  your  feelings  ;  and  your  lordship 
is  at  liberty  to  convey  that  senti¬ 
ment  to  any  of  my  constituents  with 
whom  you  conceive  it  will  have 
weight. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed) 

Henry  Dundas. 

Died.  2d.  This  evening  while 
performing  the  part  of  the  Stranger, 
on  the  Liverpool  stage,  Mr.  John 
Palmer,  the  comedian.  It  is  uni¬ 
versally  admitted  that  a  fit  of  apo¬ 
plexy  occasioned  his  death  ;  but 
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professional  men  differ  on  the  cause 
of  it ;  some  asserting  that  his  con¬ 
stitution  must  have  been  prone  to 
apoplexy,  and  that  his  life  would 
have  been  so  terminated  at  all 
events  ;  while  others  affirm  the  fit 
to  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
effort  of  the  moment.  Doctors  Mit¬ 
chell  and  Corry  gave  it  as  their  opi¬ 
nion,  that  he  certainly  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  consequence  of  the 
family  afflictions  which  he  had  late¬ 
ly  experienced.  He  received  on 
the  morning  of  the  day  in  which 
he  was  to  have  performed  the 
Stranger,  for  the  first  time,  the  dis¬ 
tressing  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  his  second  son,  a  youth  in  whom 
his  fondest  hopes  were  centered, 
and  whose  amiable  manners  had 
brought  in  action  the  tenderest  af¬ 
fections  of  a  parent.  The  play,  in 
consequence  of  this,  was  deferred 
till  the  Friday  following,  during 
which  interval  he  had,  in  vain,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  calm  the  agitation  of 
his  mind.  The  success  with  which 
he  performed  the  part  called  for 
a  second  representation,  in  which 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  poignancy 
or  his  own  feelings,  and  in  which 
the  audience  were  doomed  to  wit¬ 
ness  a  catastrophe  which  will  never 
be  forgotten.  On  the  preceding 
Sunday  he  dined  with  Messrs.  Hurst, 
Hammerton  and  Mara.  After  din¬ 
ner,  Mr.  Hurst  complained,  that  of 
late  he  had  always  found  himself 
exceedingly  drowsy  after  his  meals. 
Mr.  Palmer,  in  a  most  friendly  and 
feeling  manner,  said,  “  My  dear 
Dick  (for  so  he  familiarly  called  Mr. 
Hurst),  for  God’s  sake,  endeavour 
to  overcome  those  alarming  symp¬ 
toms  ;  and,  after  a  short  pause,  ad¬ 
ded,  “  1  fear,  my  dear  friend,  that 
my  own  afflictions  (alluding  to  the 
recent  loss  of  his  wife  and  favourite 


son)  will  very  shortly  bring  me  to 
my  grave.”  For  some  days,  how¬ 
ever,  he  seemed  to  bear  up  against 
those  trying  misfortunes  with  much 
resolution;  and,  on  the  Wednesday 
following,  performed  the  part  of 
Young  Wilding,  in  the  Liar,  with 
a  considerable  degree  of  spirit.  On 
Thursday  morning  he  appeared  ra¬ 
ther  dejected,  and  all  the  efforts 
of  his  friends  were  scarcely  capa¬ 
ble  of  rouzing  him  from  the  state 
of  melancholy  in  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  sunk.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  of  that  day  he  appeared  in  the 
character  of  the  Stranger,  in  the 
new  play  of  that  name,  and,  in  the 
two  first  acts,  exerted  himself  with 
great  effect  :  in  the  third,  he  dis¬ 
played  evident  marks  of  depres¬ 
sion.  In  the  fourth  act,  Baron 
Steinfort  obtains  an  interview  with 
the  Stranger,  whom  he  discovers 
to  be  his  old  friend.  He  prevails 
on  him  to  relate  the  cause  of  his 
seclusion  from  the  world  ;  and,  as 
he  was  about  to  reply  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  baron  Steinfort,  relative  to 
bis  children,  he  appeared  unusually 
agitated.  He  endeavoured  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  but  his  feelings  evidently  over 
came  him ;  the  hand  of  death  ar¬ 
rested  his  progress,  and  he  instantly 
fell  upon  his  back,  heaved  a  con¬ 
vulsive  sigh,  and  instantly  expired 
without  a  groan-  The  audience 
supposed,  for  the  moment,  that  his 
fall  was  nothing  more  than  a  studied 
addition  to  the  part ;  but,  on  seeing 
him  carried  off  in  deadly  stiffness, 
the  utmost  astonishment  and  terror 
became  depicted  on  every  counte¬ 
nance.  Hammerton,  Callan,  and 
Mara,  were  the  persons  who  con¬ 
veyed  the  lifeless  corpse  from  the 
stage  into  the  scene-Joom.  Medi¬ 
cal  assistance  was  immediately  pro¬ 
cured  ;  his  veins  were  opened,  but 
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they  yielded  not  a  single  drop  of 
blood,  and  every  other  means  of 
resuscitation  was  had  recourse  to 
without  effect.  The  gentlemen  of 
the  faculty,  finding  every  means 
ineffectual,  formally  announced  his 
death.  The  piercing  shrieks  of 
the  women,  and  the  heavy  sighs 
of  the  man,  which  succeeded  this 
melancholy  annunciation,  exceeded 
the  power  of  language  to  describe. 
The  chirurgical  operation  upon  the 
body  continued  about  an  hour  ;  af¬ 
ter  which,  all  hopes  of  recovery 
having  vanished,  he  was  carried 
home  to  his  lodgings  on  a  bier, 
where  a  regular  inventory  was  im¬ 
mediately  taken  of  his  property. 
Mr.  Aickin,  the  manager,  came  on 
the  state  to  announce  the  melan¬ 
choly  event  to  the  audience,  but 
so  completely  overcome  with  grief 
as  to  be  incapable  of  uttering  a 
sentence,  and  was  at  length  forced 
to  retire  without  being  able  to 
make  himself  understood.  Incledon 
then  came  forward,  to  communi¬ 
cate  the  dreadful  circumstance.  The 
house  was  instantly  evacuated  in 
mournful  silence,  and  the  people, 
forming  themselves  into  parties, 
contemplated  the  fatal  occurrences 
in  the  open  square  till  a  late  hour 
next  morning. — As  an  actor,  his 
death  is  a  great  loss  to  the  public. 
His  figure  and  manner  gave  an  im¬ 
portance  to  many  characters,  which 
in  other  hands  would  have  passed 
unnoticed.  In  delivering  a  pro¬ 
logue,  and  in  the  graceful  and  in¬ 
sinuating  way  in  which  he  impres¬ 
sed  an  occasional  address,  he  was 
unequalled.  A  more  general  per¬ 
former,  since  the  days,  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  days,  of  the 
inimitable  Garrick,  the  stage  has 
not  boasted  ;  and,  in  the  peculiar 
province  to  which  his  talents  were 


adapted,  he  not  only  stood  with¬ 
out  a  competitor,  but  possessed  very 
great  excellence.  The  province  to 
which  we  allude  was  certainly  the 
sprightlier  parts  of  comedy,  of 
which  the  predominant  feature  is 
easy  confidence  :  such  as  Dick  or 
Brass,  in  “  The  Confederacy 
Brush,  in  “  The  Clandestine  Mar¬ 
riage  ;  ”  and  Lord  Duke,  in  “  High 
Life  below  Stairs,.”  In  all  these, 
parts,  but  particularly  the  latter* 
the  authors  might  be  supposed  to 
have  written  them  on  purpose  foi 
him,  which  was  indeed  the  case 
with  Brush,  a  subordinate  part,  but 
rendered  very  conspicuous  and  very 
entertaining  in  the  hands  of  Palmer, 
This  province  seemed  to  be  what 
may  be  more  immediately  termed 
his  forte  ;  but  he  possessed  consi¬ 
derable  merit  in  a  variety  of  cha¬ 
racters.  His  colonel  Feign  well, 
in  “  A  Bold  Stroke  for  a  Wife,** 
was  an  admirable  proof  of  the  force 
and  versatility  of  his  powers,  and 
perhaps,  was  altogether  equal  to 
any  comic  performance  ever  seen. 
Sir  Toby,  in  “  Twelfth  Night/* 
was  also  a  part  in  which  he  ma¬ 
nifested  uncommon  abilities,  and 
whichhe  supported  with  such  force, 
humour,  truth,  and  spirit,  as  to 
produce  all  the  effect  of  real  life. 
Another  of  his  most  successful  ex¬ 
ertions  was  Serjeant  Kite,  in  which 
he  must  have  completely  satisfied 
the  wishes  of  Farquhar,  who,  in 
all  probability,  never  saw  it  per¬ 
formed  with  equal  pleasantry,  cor¬ 
rectness,  and  humour.  This  part, 
though  so  well  performed  by  Mr. 
Palmer,  he  relinquished  for  Brazen 
in  the  same  excellentcomedy  ;  but, 
whether  he  had  not  studied  it  with 
equal  attention,  or  whether  the  pub¬ 
lic  regretted  the  loss  of  so  exquisite 
a  Kite,  he  he  cerfcaitfly  did  not  make 
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such  an  impression  upon  them  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  nature 
of  his  talents.  The  merit  of  his 
Joseph  Surface  has  been  univer¬ 
sally  admitted,  and  it  was,  indeed, 
a  proof  of  great  skill.  The  hypo¬ 
crisy  was  represented  with  a  smooth 
and  specious  subtlety  that  left  no¬ 
thing  for  the  author  to  desire,  be¬ 
yond  what  was  evident  in  the  per¬ 
formance.  But  Palmer  did  not 
excel  it-  comedy  only.  Pie  was 
very  forcible  and  impressive  in  the 
turbulent  parts  of  tragedy,  such  as 
usurping  tyrants  and  ambitious  ruf¬ 
fians.  There  was,  however,  one 
part  in  which  he  sustained  a  digni¬ 
fied  serenity,  mingled  with  the  emo¬ 
tions  of  tender  affection,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  gentlemanly  manners  that 
might  rank  with  the  very  best  ef¬ 
forts  of  his  theatrical  powers,  his 
Villeroy,  in  the  tragedy  of  Isabella; 
was  fairly  entitled  to  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  critical  applause.  Stuke- 
ly,  in  “  The  Gamester,'”  was  also 
another  proof  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  abi¬ 
lity  that  deserves  a  distinct  notice. 
Nothing  could  be  more  finished 
than  his  artful  mode  of  deluding 
the  credulous  and  irresolute  hus¬ 
band,  his  insidious  attempts  to  ex¬ 
cite  and  to  work  upon  the  jealousy 
of  the  wife,  and  the  shame,  con¬ 
fusion,  and  mortification,  of  con¬ 
scious  cowardice  when  he  is  re¬ 
proached  and  insulted  by  the  vir¬ 
tuous  Lawson.  His  manners,  in 
private  life,  were  those  of  the  po¬ 
lished  gentleman  ;  and  the  feelings 
of  his  heart  were  such,  as  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  we  have  already 
related  forbid  we  shou  d  mention 
again.  Though  Mr.  Palmer’s  cha¬ 
racter  has  been  often  the  subject 
of  peculiar  notice,  it  is  but  justice 
to  say,  that  censure  has  been  rather 
too  severe  in  her  animadversions. 


]  f  he  was  brought  into  embarrass-' 
nients  by  his  desire  of  becoming 
a  manager ;  be  only  indulged  a 
natural  ambition,  and  such  as  his 
abilities  might  warrant.  In  his 
attempt  to  establish  the  Royalty 
Theatre,  he  was,  in  a  great  degree, 
deceived  by  “  the  glorious  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  law  5”  for  he  certainly 
consulted  many  professional  men, 
of  acknowledged  ability,  on  the 
occasion,  and  was  emboldened,  by 
their  opinions,  to  persevere  in  rai¬ 
sing  an  expensive  edifice,  which 
would,  most  probably,  have  af¬ 
forded  him  an  ample  fortune,  if 
his  efforts  had  not  been  suppressed 
by  authority.  He,  perhaps,  gave 
into  a  style  of  living,  which,  con¬ 
sidering  his  large  family,  and  the 
precariousness  of  his  profession,  it 
is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the 
rules  of  rational  economy  ;  but 
allowance  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  manners  of  the  times,  for  the 
prevalence  of  the  passions,  and, 
indeed,  for  the  influence  of  a  hand¬ 
some  person,  that  exposed  him  to 
expences  which  the  prudent  may 
condemn,  but  which  they,  perhaps, 
would  hardly  have  avoided  if  they 
had  been  placed  in  a  similar  situa¬ 
tion,  with  similar  recommendations. 
He  was  a  most  affectionate  father, 
and  many  of  the  embarrassments  un¬ 
der  which  he  laboured  arose  fro  hi 
the  excess  of  parental  fondness. 
His  sudden  death  is  a  fatal  blow 
to  his  family,  for  the  loss  of  his 
wife  had  been  such  a  shock  to  him, 
that  he  had  determined  to  square 
his  future  conduct  by  the  rules  of 
severe  prudence,  and  as  it  was 
understood  that  he  would  certainly 
have  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  Drury-lane  theatre,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  would  finally 
have  surmounted  all  his  troubles, 
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and  have  left  a  comfortable  pro¬ 
vision  for  his  offspring.  For  variety 
of  talents,  and  professional  industry, 
Mr.  Palmer  has  not  left  his  superior 
on  the  English  stage.  His  rise  to 
the  great  share  of  public  patronage 
which  he  enjoyed  was,  however, 
very  slow,  and  opposed  from  time 
to  time  by  obstacles  which  would 
have  discouraged  any  other  man, 
less  confident  and  persevering.  An 
application  was  made  in  his  favour  to 
Mr.  Garrick,  to  grant  him  an  en¬ 
gagement  at  the  early  age  of  15: 
but  the  manager, having  condescend¬ 
ed  to  hear  him  rehearse,  declared 
that  he  would  never  make  an  actor. 
The  soundness  of  Mr.  Garrick’s 
judgment  was  by  no  means  pro¬ 
portionate  to  the  splendour  of  his 
mimic  powers,  as  this  inimitable 
performer  afterwards  pronounced  a 
similar  opinion  on  Henderson  and 
Mrs.  Siddons.  His  first  part  was 
Henry  Scamper,  iu  Foote’s  pleasant 
piece  of  “  The  Orators,”  andCharles 
Bannister  made  his  debut  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  character  of  Will,  an 
Irishman.  He  was  discharged  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  and  played 
afterwards  at  Sheffield  and  Nor¬ 
wich.  He  returned  to  the  Hay- 
market  theatre,  when  Mr.  andMrs. 
Barry  were  engaged  there,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  very  much  by  his 
performance  of  several  respectable 
parts.  In  consequence  of  this  suc¬ 
cess,  Mr.  Garrick  enrolled  him  in 
the  Drury-larie  corps,  but  trusted 
him  with  nothing  of  importance  till 
the  death  of  his  namesake  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer,  son-in-law  to  the  celebrated 
Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  who  was  in 
considerable  repute  for  the  ease  and 
elegance  with  which  he  played  the 
genteelest  cast  of  characters.  From 
this  period  Mr.  Palmer  had  constant 
opportunities  of  displaying  an  un¬ 


common  versatility  of  powers,  and 
at  length  became  an  universal  fa¬ 
vourite.  With  the  exception  of  the 
last  four  or  five  years,  Mr.  Palmer 
had  been  imprudent  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  domestic  affairs  ;  but 
his  misfortunes  were  still  greater 
than  his  imprudence.  Being  in¬ 
volved,  for  some  years  past,  in  pe¬ 
cuniary  embarrassments,  his  cre¬ 
ditors,  not  long  since,  insured  his  life 
at  Blackfriars,  for  ^0001.  which 
sum,  they  are,  of  course,  entitled  to. 
He  might  have  justly  said,  even  to 
the  end  of  his  career,  in  the  lan- 
guago  of  the  poet, 

“  Woes  cluster  ;  rare  are  solitary  woes  ; 
They  love  a  train — they  tread  each  other’s 
heel.”  ' 

His  funeral  took  place  on  the  6th, 
and  was  conducted  with  the  most 
solemn  respectability.  The  hearse 
was  preceded  by  mutes  on  horse¬ 
back,  four  mourning  coaches  (be¬ 
ing  the  whole  the  town  could  iur- 
nish)  and  one  glass  coach  ;  and  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Messrs.  Aickin,  Holman, 
Whitfield,  Incledon,  Mattocks,  and 
Wild.  The  chief  mourners  were 
Mr.  Hurst  (as  his  oldest  acquaint¬ 
ance)  and  a  Mr.  Stevens,  cousin  to 
the  deceased.  Next  came  major 
Potts,  captain  Snow  (the  gentle¬ 
man  who  performed,  near  two  years 
since,  at  Covent-garden,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Hargrave), captain 
Kennedy  ;  Messrs.  Hammerton, 
Farley,  Tomkins,  Toms,  Emery, 
Hernaria  (the painter), Clinch., Hoi- 
lings  wood,  and  the  rest  of  the  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  whole  of  whom  accom¬ 
panied  the  corpse,  in  mournful  si¬ 
lence,  from  Liverpool  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  village  of  Walton,  where 
the  body  was  interred.  There  were 
also  two  or  three  coaches  of  private 
parties  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
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procession  set  out  at  eight  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  and  reached  the 
church  about  half  past  nine.  Prayers 
being  read  over  the  body,  it  was 
committed  to  a  grave,  seven  feet 
deep,  dug  in  a  rock.  The  coffin 
was  of  oak,  covered  with  black 
cloth,  and  on  the  plate  was  simply 
inscribed  “  Mr.  John  Palmer,  aged 
53T — He  was,  however,  three  or 
four  years  older,  but  there  was  no 
person  in  Liverpool  who  correctly 
knew  his  age.  A  stone  is  to  be 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  grave, 
with  the  following  inscription,  be¬ 
ing  the  very  words  he  had  spoken 
in  the  character  of  the  Stranger  : 

“  Oh  God  !  Oh  God  ! 

There  is  another,  and  a  better  world  1” 

Mr.  Palmer  has  left  eight  children 
who,  in  a  few  months,  have  lost  a 
father,  mother,  brother,  and  uncle. 
We  learn,  with  much  satisfaction, 
that  a  play  was  performed  at  Liver¬ 
pool  theatre,  on  the  13th,  when  the 
receipts  of  the  house,  amounted,  it 
is  said,  to  4001.  including  a  donation 
of  501.  from  the  countess  of  Derby. 
Mr. Taylor,  proprietor  of  theOpera- 
house,  generously  gave  a  free  night, 
at  his  theatre,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
four  orphan  daughters  of  Mr.  Pal¬ 
mer,  when  the  receipts  amounted 
to  7001.  and  Mr.  Sheridan  has,  with 
equal  liberality,  given  one  for  the 
same  purpose,  atDrury-lane  theatre. 


SEPTEMBER. 

1st.  The  Daily  Advertiser,  the 
oldest  of  the  London  diurnal  pub¬ 
lications,  was  sold,  on  Saturday,  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  Oracle,  with 
wh  ch  paper  it  is  intended  to  be 
consolidated. 


2d.  Glasgow.  A  number  of  young 
folks,  to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine 
if  not  ten,  went  down  yesterday  the 
length  of  Halensburgh,  on  a  party 
of  pleasure,  in  a  boat  belonging  to 
Messrs  Truemans,  rope-spinners, 
here,  having  one  of  the  rope-spin¬ 
ners  on  board  to  help  to  work  the 
boat,  and  with  the  intention  of  re¬ 
turning  to-day.  In  coming  up  the 
river,  however,  the  boat  unfortu¬ 
nately  upset ,  and  shocking  to  re¬ 
late,  one  person  only  was  saved,  by 
catching  hold  of  a  piece  of  floating 
timber.  The  names  of  the  sufferers 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
are,  the  two  Mess.  Truemans ;  Miss 
SallyTrueman, their  youngest  sister; 
Mr.  Brown,  partner  of  Brown  and 
Bogle,  merchants  below  the  ex¬ 
change;  Matthew  Gilmour,  writer; 
and  Mr.  William  Dick,  agent  for 
the  Paisley  bank  here.  The  fate  of 
these  sufferers  is  here  universally 
lamented. 

4th.  This  afternoon,  about  six 
o’clock,  the  north-east  bank  of  the 
NewRiver  suddenlyburst, about  half 
a  mile  from  Hornsey-house;  and  be¬ 
tween  that  spot  and  the  part  called 
Tottenham  freehold,  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  meadow  lands,  for  a  circuit  of 
perhaps  three  or  four  miles,  were 
presently  inundated,  and  the  lower 
parts  of  them  to  the  depth  of  three 
or  four  feet.  The  part  of  the  bank 
which  is  completely  carried  away, 
is  about  nine  yards  in  length,  and 
the  rupture  goes  so  low  as  within 
eighteen  inches  of  the  bed  of  the 
river.  At  seven  o’clock  the  water 
at  Hornsey  was  not  knee-deep.  The 
noise,  occasioned  by  the  fall  of  wa¬ 
ter,  was  plainly  heard  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  mile  A  great  number  of 
workmen  were  dispatched  to  repair 
the  damage,  which  may  be  so  far 
effected  in  the  course  of  this  day,  as 
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to  afford  the  metropolis  the  usual 
supply  of  water  ;  but  it  is  thought, 
that,  to  make  an  effectual  and  per¬ 
manent  repair,  a  temporary  change 
of  the  current  will  be  necessary. 

The  latest  accounts  received  from 
the  English  missionaries  at  Otaheite 
mention,  that  a  whole  province  has 
been  ceded  to  them.  It  is  sufficient 
to  sustain  10,000  persons.  The  king 
of  that  place  seemed  so  highly  pleased 
with  an  English  infant,  horn  soon  af¬ 
ter  the  missionaries  landed,  that  he 
shewed  it  to  a  number  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  and  indicated  his  joy  by 
dancing  with  it  in  his  arms.  A 
school  has  been  established,  where 
the  children  of  the  Otaheitans  learn 
the  English  alphabet.  The  labours 
of  the  carpenters  and  smiths  are 
looked  at  by  the  inhabitants  with 
astonishment.  The  bread-fruit  has 
also  been  made  use  of  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration  of  the  sacrament.  But 
nothing  is  said  to  stagger  the  Ota- 
heiteans  so  much  as  the  ceremony 
and  the  conditions  of  marriage,  as 
practised  by  the  Europeans. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  an 
assignat,  issued  by  the  rebels  in  Ire¬ 
land  : — No.  I.  In  the  name  of  the 
French  government — good  for  half- 
a-gulnea ,  to  be  raised  on  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught. 

(Signed)  John  Moore. 

We  are  concerned  to  have  to  re¬ 
late  a  most  daring  and,  apparently, 
unprovoked  murder,  committed  on 
the  body  of  Mr.  William  Soeyd,  of 
Tutterbony,  in  the  county  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  a  respectable  farmer,  and  a 
member  of  the  Coolgck  yeoman 
cavalry.  The  deceased  had  been 
at  the  fair  of  ICilsallaghan,  on  Satur¬ 
day  last,  and  while  holding  familiar 
conversation  with  the  villain  who 
murdered  him,  the  demon  took  a 
pistol  from  Mr.  Sneyd’s  holster,  and 


shot  him  through  the  head.  Through 
the  confusion  incident  to  the  event, 
the  perpetrator  of  this  horrid  deed 
escaped  from  immediate  punishment, 
but,  we  trust,  will  not  be  able  to 
elude  the  hands  ot  justice. 

On  Thursday  evening  a  gentle¬ 
man  in  a  single-horse  chaise,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  lady  and  child,  drove 
into  what  he  conceived  a  shallow 
part  of  the  Serpentine  River,  Hyde-  ' 
park,  in  order  to  wash  the  wheels 
of  his  carriage;  but  going  to  the 
brink  of  the  declivity,  which  is  said 
to  be  near  fifteen  feet  deep,  the 
chaise  was  overturned,  and  the 
whole  party  were  precipitated  into 
the  water.  We  are  happy,  how¬ 
ever,  to  add,  that  by  the  exertions 
ot  several  persons,  who  fortunately 
happened  to  be  on  the  spot,  the 
lady,  gentleman,  and  child  were 
saved;  but  the  horse  was  drowned, 
it  being  impossible  to  extricate  it 
from  the  carriage. 

5th.  Monday  morning  a  fire  broke 
out  at  Mr.  Walker’s  oil  warehouse 
and  colour  manufactory,  in  Baker’& 
Row,  Cold-bath-fields.  The  com¬ 
bustible  matter  upon  the  premises 
occasioned  the  flames  to  rage  with 
great  fury.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Walker’s  premises,  together  with 
articles  of  trade  to  a  large  amount, 
and  some  adjoining  stables  and  out¬ 
buildings  were  entirely  consumed. 

7th.  Last  Monday  evening,  as 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Green,  of  Steyning, 
was  returning  home  from  Whiston, 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  soldier,  who 
asked  him  his  way  to  Steyning,  when 
the  doctor  answered  he  was  goin-g 
there,  and,  if  he  chose,  he  might 
accompany  him  ;  but  they  had  not 
walked  far  together  before  the  sol¬ 
dier  drew  his  bayonet,  and  demand¬ 
ed  the  doctor’s  watch  and  money, 
which  he  gave  him,  luckily  having 
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not  mofe  than  ten  shillings  in  his 
pockets.  The  robber,  on  observing 
the  watch  to  be  an  old  one;  and  ap¬ 
parently  not  of  much  value,  returned 
it,  but  made  off  with  the  cash.  The 
doctor,  on  arriving  at  Steyning, 
learnt,  that  not  long  before,  there 
had  been,  at  a  public-house,  a  sol¬ 
dier  answering  the  description  of 
the  one  that  had  robbed  him,  who 
said,  he  belonged  to  the  Sussex  mi¬ 
litia,  stationed  at  Dover,  and  that 
captain  Poyntz  had  sent  him  from 
thence  to  Cowdry,  for  a  dog.  Se¬ 
veral  persons  went  in  pursuit  of 
him,  but  without  effect. 

On  last  Wednesday  se’nnight,  in 
the  evening,  the  following  melan¬ 
choly  accident  happened  at  Pet- 
worth,  in  Sussex :  As  the  coachman 
of  the  earl  of  Egremont  was  water- 
ing  a  pair  of  horses  in  a  pond  in  the 
park,  during  the  storm,  one  of  them 
took  fright,  at  a  flash  of  lightning, 
and  plunged  from  him  into  the  wa¬ 
ter  beyond  his  depth,  when  the 
coachman  perceiving  that  he  was 
unable  to  swim,  and  attributing  the 
cause  to  his  being  curbed,  followed 
him  on  the  other  horse,  in  order  to 
remove  the  impediment,  but  in  the 
attempt,  he  fell  into  the  water,  and 
was  unfortunately  drowned,  with 
the  beast  he  endeavoured  to  save. 
The  other  horse  swam,  and  reco¬ 
vered  the  land  without  injury. 

12th.  The  storm  of  wind  last 
night  was  as  tremendous  as  any  re- 
membered  by  the  oldest  man  living ; 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide,  contrary  to 
the  wind,  a  great  number  of  boats 
were  dashed  to  pieces  and  sunk  ; 
and,  below  bridge,  several  ships 
were  driven  from  their  moorings, 

'  and  sustained  considerable  damage: 

O 

by  land  its  effects  were  also  severely 
felt.  In  Lambeth,  several  houses 
were  unroofed  and  chimneys  blown 


down  ;  and,  in  Elyd’-park  and 
Kensington-gardens,  a  great  many 
trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots, 
and  shattered  branches  of  them 
carried  through  the  air  to  remote 
distances.  Even  in  the  streets,  the 
current  of  wind  was,  in  some  places, 
so  violent  as  to  break  the  lamps. 
We  do  not,  however,  hear  any 
person  has  suffered  bodily  hurt. 

18th.  The  following  prisoners, 
for  the  following  offences,  received 
sentence  of  death,  W2.  John  Low- 
ther,  for  stealing  goods,  value  10/. 
in  a  dwelling-house  ;  Dennis  Nu¬ 
gent,  for  a  rape  ;  Thomas  Henry 
Wiltshire,  for  stealing  goods,  value 
twrenty-three  shillings,  privately  in 
a  shop  ;  Joseph  Peachy,  for  stealing 
goods,  value  20 /.  in  a  dwelling- 
house  ;  Thomas  Allen,  for  the  like 
offence ;  James  Wingrove,  for  a 
burglary ;  Robert  Ladbrook  Troyt, 
for  forgery  ;  John  Bruton,  forhigh- 
way  robbery ;  William  Hewlings 
and  Josiah  Oliver,  for  stealing  goods, 
above  forty  shillings,  from  a  ship  in 
the  river  Thames;  Catherine  Le- 
hay,  Anne  Warner,  Sarah  Willis, 
and  Ann  Sidney,  for  high  treason, 
that  is  to  say,  for  coining.  The 
sentence  of  John  Collins  was  re¬ 
spited  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve 
judges. — The  sessions  was  then  ad¬ 
journed  to  the  2Jth  of  October 
next. 

Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Dressings, 
the  messenger,  was  stopped,  on  the 
other  side  of  Saxmundham,  in  Suf¬ 
folk,  by  two  footpads,  who  robbed 
him  of  his  money,  and  a  green  bag 
containing  linen,  and  his  whip  and 
spurs.  Mr.  Dressings  was  sent  off, 
by  government,  to  Yarmouth,  to 
overtake  the  mail,  in  order  to  for¬ 
ward  some  dispatches. 

Yesterday,  William.  Williams,  late 
proprietor  of  the  reading-room,  in 

Round- 
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Hound-court,  in  the  Strand,  ap¬ 
peared  before  the  magistrate,  on  six 
different  informations  lodged  against 
him,  by  virtue  of  the  29th  George 
III.  sect.  9  ;  whereby  it  is  enacted, 
that,  f<  if  any  hawker  of  any  news¬ 
paper,  or  other  person,  shall  let 
out  any  newspaper  for  hire,  to  any 
person  or  persons,  or  to  different 
persons,  or  from  house  to  house, 
he,  she,  or  they  so  offending,  shall 
forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  five 
pounds.”  Francis  Gibbs  stated, 
that  he  went  to  the  house  of  the 
defendant,  on  the  2d  of  May  last, 
and  there  having  read  a  newspaper 
of  that  day,  called  the  Daily  Adver¬ 
tiser,  paid  to  the  defendant  one 
penny  for  the  same  •,  which  being 
considered  conclusive  evidence  by 
Mr.  Estcourt,  solicitor  for  the  Stamp- 
duties,  he  rested  his  case  here; 
when  Mr.  Barry,  as  counsel  for  the 
defendant,  was  heard  against  it.  It 
was  at  length  mutually  agreed,  that 
in  consideration  ot  the  peculiarity 
"  °f  the  case,  and  the  defendant 
waving  all  appeal,  and  promising 
never  to  commit  the  like  offence, 
one  conviction  only  should  take 
place,  and  all  proceedings  on  the 
remainder  cease.  He  was  there¬ 
fore  lined  in  the  penalty  of  five 
pounds  ;  which  operating  as  a  pre¬ 
cedent,  several  other  persons  were 
fined  in  the  like  sum ;  and  thus  it  is 
established,  that  reading-rooms  of 
this  description  come  within  the 
meaning  of  the  aforesaid  act. 

19th,  I  he  mayor  and  corpora¬ 
tion  of  Canterbury,  having  heard 
of  the  arrival  of  his  royal  highness 
the  prince  of  Wales,  at  Charlton, 
near  that  place,  waited  on  his  royal 
highness  with  the  freedom  of  this 
ancient  city,  which  they  presented 
in  an  elegant  gold  box  They  all 
Wet  with  a  most  gracious  reception. 

'  Vol.  XL. 


The  following  is  the  address  of 
the  mayor,  &c.  to  his  royal  highness 
on  the  occasion  : 

May  it  please  your  royal  high¬ 
ness, 

We,  the  mayor,  recorder,  aider- 
men,  and  common  council,  of  the 
city  of  Canterbury,  thoroughly  sen¬ 
sible  of  the  manifold  benefits  and 
advantages  which  we  enjoy,  under 
the  mild  and  just  government  of 
your  royal  father,  are  extremely 
happy  in  this  opportunity  of  testi¬ 
fying  to  your  royal  highness,  on 
occasion  of  your  first  coming  to 
this  antient  city,  the  duty  and  loyal¬ 
ty  which  we  owe  to  his  majesty,  and 
the  personal  respect  and  reverence 
which  we  have  for  your  royal  high¬ 
ness. 

And  if  any  thing  could  increase 
that  respect,  it  would  be  the  satis¬ 
faction  which  we  receive  at  seeing^ 
your  royal  highness  appear  here  in 
arms,  in  defence  of  the  country 
against  the  worst  and  most  unprin¬ 
cipled  enemies  that  ever  disgraced 
any  age  or  period.  And  we  have 
no  doubt,  but,  if  any  necessity  should 
occur,  which  heaven  avert,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  city  and  the  county 
of  Kent  would  be  found  ready,  to 
a  man,  to  second  your  royal  high¬ 
ness’s  spirited  exertions. 

For  ourselves,  we  beg  leave  to 
take  this  occasion  of  declaring  to 
your  royal  highness,  our  firm  at¬ 
tachment  to  his  majesty’s  person 
and  government,  and  our  full  in¬ 
tention  to  use  our  utmostendeavours 
to  support  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  this  country. 

Asan  additional  proof  of  our  per¬ 
sonal  respect  for  your  royal  highness, 
vve  humbly  intreat  that  you  will 
condescend  to  accept,  from  our 
hands,  the  freedom  of  this  ancient 
city,  so  that  this  corporation  may 
G  in 
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in  all  future  time,  be  honoured  with 
having  your  royal  highness’s  name 
enrolled  among  the  number  of  its 
citizens. 

Given  under  the  common  seal 
of  the  said  city,  the  18  th  day 
of  September,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord,  1798. 

To  which  his  royal  highness  was 
graciously  pleased  to  deliver  the  fol¬ 
lowing  answer  : 

Mr.  Mayor,  Mr.  Recorder,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  corporation. 

The  token  of  esteem  and  attach¬ 
ment  to  myself  and  family,  which 
the  loyal  and  ancient  corporation 
of  the  city  of  Canterbury  have  this 
day  been  pleased  to  grant  me,  I  accept 
with  many'  thanks. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  not  to  feel 
very  forcibly  the  truly  spirited  and 
patriotic  sentiments  which  pervade 
the  whole  of  your  address.  For 
myself,  1  can  only  assure  you,  that 
it  will  be  the.  pride  and  glory  of  my 
life,  upon  every  occasion,  to  give 
my  most  cordial  co-operation  to¬ 
wards  rescni  ngrrom  dangers,  foreign 
or  domestic,  our  present  inestimable 
constitution,  which  the  experience 
of  ages,  and  our  own  conviction, 
prove  to  us  is  the  only  one  existing 
under  which  individual  happiness  is 
cemented  by  rational  freedom. 

An  unfortunate  accident  happens 
ed  on  board  the  Endymion,  two  or 
three  days  before  she  came  into 
Portsmouth.  Some  pistols  lying  on 
the  gun -room  table,  Mr.  Thompson, 
a  marine  officer,  took  up  one  of 
them,  not  supposing  it  to  be  loaded, 
and  presented  itat  Mr.  Hogg,  asur- 
geon,  saying,  I’ll  shoot  you 
when  it  unfortunately  went  off. 
The  ball  entered  at  one  ear,  and 
came  out  at  the  opposite  side,  carry- 
ingaway  part  of  the  tongue.  Mr. 
Hogg  was  sent  immediately  to  Has- 
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lar-hospital,  where  hopes  are  enter¬ 
tained  of  his  recovery. 

20th.  John  Shaw,  esq.  was  duly 
elected  alderman  of  Portsoken-ward, 
vice  sir  Eenjamin  Hammett,  resign¬ 
ed. 

A  genteel  young  man,  dressed  in 
the  naval  uniform,  has  lately  ob¬ 
tained  money  from  the  collectors 
of  the  customs,  at  various  ports  in 
this  country,  under  pretence  of 
being  landed  near  the  said  ports, 
and  going  express  to  the  admiralty, 
with  letters  of  the  greatest  conse¬ 
quence;  at  the  same  time,  produ¬ 
cing  the  packets  with  which  he  was 
charged,  and  drawing  bills  on  Lon¬ 
don  for  the  sums  he  received,  to 
discharge  the  expence  of  his  con¬ 
veyance  ;  which  have  since  been 
found  to  be  drawn  by  and  on  per¬ 
sons  of  fictitious  names,  thereby  de¬ 
frauding  those  who  advanced  the 
money.  On  the  29th  ult.  he  made 
the  like  attempt  on  the  collector  at 
Stockton,  who,  after  examining 
him,  put  him  under  the  care  of  a 
constable,  and  carried  him  before  a 
justice  of  peace,  who  committed 
him  to  Durham  goal  ;  but  he  esca¬ 
ped  on  tlfe  road, 

A  large  quantity  of  foul  air  broke 
out  in  a  coal-pit  belonging  to  Mr. 
Whittuck,  of  Hanham, Gloucester¬ 
shire,  occasioned  by  the  proprietor 
having  stopped  a  communication 
between  that  pit  and  the  Duke  of 
Beaufort’s  coal-work  adjoining ; 
by  which  accident,  the  whole  pit’s 
company,  consisting  of  twenty-nine 
men  and  boys,  were  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  suffocated  ;  but, 
recei  ving  timely  assistancefrora  some 
of  his  grace’s  colliers,  that  were  at 
work  very  near,  they  all  providen¬ 
tially  escaped,  though  some  were 
saved  with  great  difficulty,  the  foul 
air  continuing  so  very  powerful  as 
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to  render  frui dess  all  the  endeavours 
made,  for  several  days  together,  to 
purify  the  coal-pit,  and  to  fit  it  for 
work  again. 

A  remarkable  comet,  or  meteor, 
was  observed  on  the  10th  instant, 
about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve 
o’clock  at  night,  by  Alexander 
Campbell,  one  of  the  Masters  of  the 
free  school  at  Alnwick,  Northum¬ 
berland,  and  another  person.  It 
appeared  in  the  south-west  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  altitude  ;  at  first  it  was 
no  bigger,  but  much  brighter,  than 
a  common  star,  but  presently  ex¬ 
panded  into  the  form  and  size  of 
an  apothecary’s  pestle.  It  was  then 
obscured  by  a  cloud,  which  was 
still  illuminated  behind;  when  the 
cloud  was  dispelled,  it  re-appeared 
with  a  direction  south  and  north, 
with  a  long  small  streamer,  cutting 
the  pestle  a  little  below  the  centre, 
and  issuing  away  to  the  eastward. 
It  was  again  obscured,  and,  on  its 
xe-appearance,  the  streamer  and  the 
pestle  had  formed  the  appearance 
of  a  hammer  or  a  cross ;  presently 
after  the  streamer,  which  made  the 
shaft  to  the  hammer,  or  stalk  to  the 
cross,  assumed  two  horns  to  the 
extreme  point,  towards  the  east, 
resembling  a  fork.  It  was  then 
a  third  time  obscured  ;  but  when 
the  cloud  passed  over,  it  was 
changed  into  the  shape  of  two  half¬ 
moons,  back  to  back,  having  a  short 

thick  luminous  stream  between  the 
* 

two  backs  :  it  then  vanished  totally 
from  their  sight.  It  is  observable 
that  every  new  appearance  became 
brighter  and  brighter,  till  it  became 
an  exceedingly  brilliant  object,  all 
the  other  stars,  in  comparison,  ap¬ 
pearing  to  be  only  dim  specks.  The 
time  of  observation  was  about  five 
minutes. 

Bridgewater-bridge,— This  struc¬ 


ture,  which  is  principally  composed 
of  cast-iron,  brought  in  pieces  from 
Colbrook-dale,  Shropshire,  by  wa¬ 
ter-carriage,  is  now  pretty  well 
completed;  it  consists  of  anarch, 
the  span  of  which  is  seventy-five 
feet ;  the  road-way  is  twenty-four 
feet  wide  in  the  clear,  including 
two  foot  pave-ways  ;  it  is  lighted 
with  six  lamps.  The  expence  of 
erecting  the  bridge  is  about  4,000/. 
which  was  collected  by  an  addition¬ 
al  toll  on  all  the  turnpikes  leading 
to  the  town.  The  former  bridge 
had  stood  five  hundred  years,  and 
was  built  by  an  ancient  lord  of 
Bridgewater;  the  piers  are  not  yet 
quite  taken  away.  The  iron  bridge 
is  one  of  thehandsomest  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  '  % 

On  Saturday,  Mr.  Mackintosh, 
of  Micklem,  nearLeatherhead,  was 
stopped  and  robbed  by  three  foot¬ 
pads,  near  the  seven  mile-stone  on 
that  road,  one  of  whom  struck  him 
a  violent  blow  with  a  stick. 

Bartholomew  fair.  —  The  lord 
mayor,  accordingtoancient  custom, 
with  the  sheriffs,  and  aldermen 
Boydel,  went  in  state  yesterday,  at 
one  o’clock  from  the  mansion-house, 
and  proclaimed  the  fair.  The  com¬ 
mon  business  being  done,  and  the 
jury  of  the  Piedpoudre  court  sworn, 
his  lordship  returned  to  give  a  din¬ 
ner  to  the  sheriffs  and  aldermen. 
The  hollowing,  roaring,  staring, 
shouting,  trumpeting,  grinning, 
swearing,  drinking,  &c.  &c.  then 
began.  The  crowd  was  uncom¬ 
monly  great,  and,  it  being  market- 
day,  the  fun  created  by  the  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  cleaver,  driving  their 
heasteses  through  the  mob  was  laugh¬ 
able  and  entertaining,  but,  happily, 
no  mischief  was  done. 

2Qth.  This  being  the  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  her  royal  highness  the 
G  2  duchess 
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duchess  of  Wirtemberg,  who  entered 
into  the  thirty-third  yearof  her  age, 
their  majesties  received  the  com¬ 
pliments  of  the  nobility  at  Glouces- 
ter-lodge,  Weymouth.  The  day 
was  spent  with  great  festivity;  and 
the  following  rural  sports  formed  a 
part  of  the  celebrations,  at  Maiden- 
castle,  Dorchester: 

No.  I.  To  be  plaved  for  at 
cricket,  a  round  of  beef.  Each 
.man  of  the  winning  set  to  have  a 
ribband. 

No.  2.  A  cheese  to  be  rolled 
down  the  hill. — Prize  to  whoever 
stops  it. 

No.  3.  A  silver  cup  to  be  run 
for  by  ponies —  the  best  of  three 
heats. 

No.  4.  A  pound  of  tobacco  to 
be  grinned  for. 

No.  5.  A  barrel  of  beer  to  be 
rolled  down  the  hill. — Prize  to 
whoever  stops  it. 

No.  6.  A  Michaelmas-day  goose 
to  be  dived  for. 

No.  /  .  A  good  hat  to  be  cudgeled 
tor. 

No.  8.  Half-a-guinea  for  the  best 
ass- — in  three  heats. 

No.  p.  A  handsome  hat  for  the 
boy  most  expert  in  catching  a  roll 
dipped  in  treacle,  and  suspended  by 
a  string. 

No.  10.  A  leg  of  mutton,  and  a 
gallon  of  porter,  to  tiie  winner  of  a 
race  of  100  yards  in  sacks. 

No.  11.  A  good  hat  to  be  wres¬ 
tled  for. 

No.  12.  Half-a-guinea  to  the 
rider  of  the  ass  who  wins  the  best 
of  three  heats,  by  corning  in  last. 

No.  13.  A  pig. — Prize  to  who¬ 
ever  catches  him  by  the  tail. 

An  umpire  to  be  chosen,  in  each 
of  phe  above  cases,  to  settle  all  cir¬ 
cumstances  relative  to  the  same, 
and  declare  the  winners ;  and,  if 


he  gives  satisfaction,  he  will  receive 
half-a-crown. 

The  duke  of  Bedford,  or,  as  we 
should  rather  hope,  some  of  his 
agents,  has  stopped  up  the  road 
leading  from  Southampton-row  to 
Somers-town.  This,  though  called 
a  private  road,  and,  as  such,  not 
open  to  carriages,  has  been  footway 
from  time  immemorial,  ltis  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  duke,  without 
waiting  for  a  legal  process,  will  re¬ 
store  that  privilege,  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  would  rather  owe  to  his  own 
beneficence. 

Early  on  Sunday  morning,  seven¬ 
teen  French  prisoners  effected  their 
escape  out  of  the  castle  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  They  had  made  a  large 
hole  in  the  wall,  through  which 
they  crept,  and,  by  means  of  a  rope, 
got  to  the  bottom  of  a  rock  $  fifteen 
of  them  got  down  safely,  but  the 
rope  broke  with  the  two  last,  and 
they  were  much  hurt.  Having  gone 
into  a  house  to  get  their  wounds 
dressed,  they  were  seized,  and  sent 
back  to  the  castle.  Parties  were 
s.mt  out  in  all  directions,  in  order 
to  retake  them,  and  we  learn  that 
several  of  them  have  been  secured. 
The  two  that  were  hurt  were  sent 
to  the  royal  infirmary.  A  person  in 
the  west  port,  who  is  suspected  of 
aiding  and  assisting  them,  is  appre¬ 
hended. 

Yesterday  morning,  while  the 
city  light-horse  volunteers  were  e'x- 
ercising  in  a  field,  at  the  end  of 
Gray’s-inn  Lane,  one  of  the  horses 
ran  off  with  his  rider.  An  old  man, 
standing  near  the  wall,  was  struck 
with  such  violence,  while  the  hqrse 
was  attempting  to  leap  over,  that 
he  was  killed  upon  the  spot.  His 
body  was  carried  to  the  Blue  Lion 
to  be  owned.  What  was  very  re- 

j 
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ed  a  number  of  bricks  from  off  the 
top  of  the  waif  and  tumbled  over 
with  his  rider  upon  the  opposite 
side,  yet  neither  were  much  hurt. 

Saturday  night,  James  Bond,  a 
carpenter,  in  Dean-Street,  West¬ 
minster,  came  home  in  liquor,  and 
having  words  with  his  wife,  beac 
her  on  the  back  part  of  her  head 
with  a  mallet,  which  fractured  her 
skull,  and  occasioned  her  death  3 
he  was  immediately  secured,  and 
taken  to  Tothilfields- bridewell. 
The  unfortunate  man  is  sixty-seven 
years  old. 

Voluntary  contributions, — Bank 
report,  to  September  20,  1798  : 
Voluntary  contribu-  5.  d. 

'  ttons  .  .  .  1,514,933  12  9 

Assessed  Taxes  .  821,717  16  7 


Total  .  2,336,551  9  4 


were  intirely  destroyed,  together 
with  the  goods  3  happily,  no  lives 
were  lost. 

On  Wednesday  last,  was  caught, 
in  Southampton»water,a  spermaceti 
whale,  measuring  twenty-five  feet 
in  length,  and  eighteen  in  circum¬ 
ference.  It  was  taken  by  the  fisher¬ 
men  to  Itchen,  where  it  was  ex¬ 
hibited  while  it  could  be  kept,  and 
afterwards  was  cut  up  and  boiled 
for  oil. 

The  village  of  Ordrup,  about  a 
mile  from  Copenhagen,  the  summer 
retreat  ofnumbers  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  city,  has  been  mostly  re¬ 
duced  to  ashes,  by  the  breaking  out 
of  a  fire  in  the  night,  with  all  the 
gram  of  this  year’s  growth  cut  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

30th  On  Saturday  a  common- 
hall  was  held  at  Guildhall,  for  the 


A  melancholy  circumstance  took 
place  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  near 
Dover  :  as  some  artillerymen  were 
firing  fhe  great  guns  in  ArchclifFs 
fort,  one  of  the  shot  unfortunately 
struck  his  majesty’s  sloop  Osprey, 
and  killed  two  men  on  the  spot,  and 
shattered  another  poor  man’s  arm 
so  badly,  that  he  died  yesterday. 
His  royal  highness  the  prince  of 
V/ ales,  hearing  of  the  above,  was 
much  affected,  and  immediately  or¬ 
dered  the  greatest  possible  care  to 
be  taken  of  the  wounded  man,  and 
of  the  families  of  the  deceased.  It 
appears  the  gun  had  been  pointed 
some  hours  before  it  was  fired,  and, 
by  the  changing  of  the  tide,  the 
Osprey  was  in  its  direction. 

Yesterday  morning,  about  one 
o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Wood,  baker,  in  Little 
Britain,  which  communicated  to 
three  houses  adjoining,  and  two 
back  houses.  The  whole  premises 


election  of  a  lord  mayor  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year.  The  recorder  having 
stated  to  the  livery  the  importance 
of  the  business  for  which  they  were 
convened,  the  common  serjeant  call¬ 
ed  over  the  names  of  the  different 
gentlemen  who  had  served  the  office 
of  sheriff.  The  names  of  Mr.  al¬ 
derman  Combe  and  sir  Richard  Carr 
Glynn  were  received  with  loud  ap¬ 
plause,  and  it  was  declared,  that 
the  voice  ot  the  livery  was  in  favour 
of  those  two  gentlemen.  Mr.  aider- 
man  Newman  previously  declined 
the  contest.  The  court  of  aider- 
men  retired  for  about  half  an  hour, 
and,  at  their  return,  the  recorder 
said  their  choice  had  fallen  on  sir 
Richard  Carr  Gly  mi,  who  was  im¬ 
mediately  invested  with  tjie  insignia 
of  the  mayoralty. 

Mr,  alderman  Combe  said,  his 
feelings  were  sufficiently  gratified 
by  the  approbation  of  the  livery,  the 
shew  of  hands  having  preponderated 
jn  his  favour.  He  Lad  no  fault  to 
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find  with  the  court  of  aldermen,  for 
the  preference  which  they  had 
made — perhaps  their  choice  had 
fallen  upon  a  worthier,  though  a 
junior  alderman,  than  himself.  He 
should  continue  his  exertions  for  the 
advantage  of  the  livery,  and  he 
pledged  hir^self  that  the  event  of 
the  day  should  excite  no  animosity 
in  his  breast  against  any  individual 
whatever. 

The  number  of  aldermen  that 
voted  on  Saturday,  were,  15  for  sir 
Richard  Carr  Glynn,  and  5  for  Har¬ 
vey  Combe,  esq. 

Died.  At  his  house  in  Park- 
street,  Windsor,  in  his  84th  year, 
Owen  SalusburyBrereton,  esq.  many 
years  recorder  of  Liverpool,  F.  R. 
and  A.  SS.  and  vice-president  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  Fie  was 
going  to  Egnam  races,  when  he 
dropped  down  in  a  tit,  and  soon 
expired.  He  was  buried  in  Saint 
George’s  chapel,  Windsor,  on  the 
22d.  He  represented  the  borough 
of  Ilchester,  in  one  parliament;  and 
was  an  early  member,  and  one  of 
the  vice-presidents  of  the  Society 
of  Ans  and  Commerce,  and  various 
other  literary  and  charitable  socie¬ 
ties.  He  held  the  recordership  of 
Liverpool  at  the  particular  desire 
of  the  corporation;  and  has  left  the 
bulk  of  his  fortune,  after  the  death 
of  his  widow,  to  Mrs.  Brand,  sister 
of  sir  Harry  Trelawny,  bart.  who 
was  his  ward.  He  had  an  estate  in 
Flintshire,  and  was  constable  of 
Flint-castle,  a  sinecure  place*  In  a 
Roman  station,  called  Crocs  Atti, on 
his  estate,  1  is  horse  kicked  up  seve¬ 
ral  Roman  antiquities,  engraved  and 
described  in  Pt infant's  Welsh  Tour, 
1.  51,  52;  67 — 73.  He  was  elected 
F.  A.  S.  17b’3 ;  and,  in  the  <f  Ar- 
chseologia,”  II.  80,  is  a  paper  of 
his  observations  on  Peter  Collinson’s 
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account  of  the  round  towers  in  Ire¬ 
land,  I.  305.  In  III.  I  i  1 ,  his  tour 
through  South  Wales  ;  and,  p.  154, 
extracts  from  Henry  V Illth’s  house¬ 
hold  book ;  account  of  a  painted 
window  in  Brereton  church,  Che¬ 
shire,  IX.  368  ;  a  non-descript  coin 
of  Philip  King  of  France,  X.  463. 
Mr.  B.  married  one  of  the  Whit¬ 
mores,  of  Shropshire,  by  whom  he 
had  5  children,  who  all  died  young, 
the  eldest  son  aged  5. 


OCTOBER. 

1st.  Yesterday  the  lord  mayor, 
alderman  Boydell,  and  three  others, 
with  the  late  sheriffs  and  city  officers, 
appeared  in  the  court  of  exchequer, 
to  present  the  new  sheriffs  to  the 
cursitor  baron.  The  ceremony  of 
swearing  the  old  sheriffs  to  the  truth 
of  their  accounts,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment  ofunder  sheriffs  being  finished, 
the  feudal  ceremony  of  chopping 
the  sticks  for  a  tenement,  called  the 
Moor,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and 
telling  the  horse-shoes  and  sixty-one 
nails  for  a  tenement,  called  the 
Forge,  near  Temple  Bar,  was  per¬ 
formed  by  alderman  sir  John  Earner ; 
and  then  the  lord  mayor,  sheriffs, 
and  aldermen,  returned  to  the  Lon- 
don-Tavern,  to  partake  of  a  sump¬ 
tuous  dinner.  Baron  Maseres  was 
invited,  but  declined  the  invita¬ 
tion. 

That  beautiful  edifice,  Wanstead 
church,  Essex,  was  last  week  robbed 
of  all  its  elegant  communion  plate, 
and  the  pulpit,  desk,  &c.  stripped 
of  their  neat  velvet  coverings.  The 
sacrilegious  villains  afterwards  drank 
all  the  wine  designed  for  the  holy 
sacrament,  leaving  the  bottles  all 
broke  about  the  church,  and  a  can¬ 
dle  burning,  which  providentially 
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.did  not  get  fire  to  'the  building. 
The  gang  consisted  of  sixteen,  six 
of  whom  are  already  taken,  and  we 
sincerely  hope  the  rest  will  meet 
with  that  punishment  which  they  so 
justly  deserve.  House-breaking,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Maryland 
Point,  Laytonstone,  and  Wanstead, 
has  recently  been  very  frequent. 
The  Bow-street  officers  ought  most 
^certainly  to  pay  that  quarter  a 
visit. 

3d.  This  day  the  court  of  corn- 
man  council  was  attended  by  two 
hundred  members.  The  business  was 
opened  by  the  lord  mayor’s  reading 
the  following  letter,  which  he  had 
received  from  admiral  Nelson,  viz. 

“  Fan  guar  dy  Mouth  oj  the  Nile , 
August  8,  1798* 

“  My  lord, 

<c  Having  the  honour  of  being  a 
freeman  of  the  city  of  London,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  sending  to  your 
lordship  the  sword  of  the  .command¬ 
ing  French  admiral.  Monsieur  Blan- 
quet,  who  survived  after  the  battle 
of  the  1st,  off  the  Nile,  and  request 
that  the  city  of  London  will  honour 
me  by  the  acceptance  of  it,  as  a  re¬ 
membrance,  that  Britannia  still  rules 
the  waves  ;  which  that  she  may  for 
ever  do,  is  the  servant  prayer  of 
“  Your  lordship’s 

((  Most  obedient  servant, 

“  Horatio  Nelson.” 
<c  Right  hon.  the  lord  mayor 
of  London.” 

A  tumult  of  applause  immediately 
followed  the  reading  of  the  letter ; 
and,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  deputy 
Leekey,  the  sword  was  ordered  to 
be  placed  among  the  city  regalia.^ — : 
The  thanks  of  the  court  were  then 
unanimously  voted  to  admiral  lord 
Nelson,  and  to  the  officers  and  sea¬ 
men  under  his  command. 

5  th.  Yesterday  the  lord  mayor,  six¬ 


teen,  aldermen,  and  nearly  two  hun¬ 
dred  common  councilmen,  attended . 
Deputy  Leekey  presented  a  report 
respecting  the  French  admiral's 
sword .  After  a  short  debate,  the  court 
ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  a  very 
elegant  glass  case,  in  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  part  of  the  council-room, 
with  the  following  inscription  upon 
a  tablet  of  marble : 

The  sword  of  Monsieur  Blanquety 

The  commanding  French  admiral 

In  the  glorious  victory  off  the  Nile, 
On  the  first  of  August,  1798, 
Presented 

To  this  court  by  the  right  honourable 

ADMIRAL  LORD  NELSON. 

Resolved,  That  a  sword  of  the 
value  of  $00  guineas  be  presented 
to  rear-admiral  lord  Nelson,  by  this 
court,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
esteem  they  entertain  of  his  public 
services  to  this  city,  and  to  the 
whole  empire. 

That  the  lord  mayor  be  requested 
to  provide  and  present  the  said 
sword  to  admiral  lord  Nelson. 

That  the  freedom  of  the  city  of 
London  be  presented  to  captain 
Berry,  in  a  gold  box  of  100  guineas 
value,  as  a  testimony  of  the  high 
esteem  entertained  of  his  gallant 
behaviour  on  the  1st  of  August 
last. 

That  the  thanks  of  the  court  be 
given  to  all  the  other  officers,  sea¬ 
men,  and  marines,  for  the  undaunt¬ 
ed  bravery  and  steady  conduct 
which  they  exhibited  on  that  ever- 
memorable  day. 

All  these  motions  were  carried 
unanimously,  with  repeated  bursts 
of  applause. 

The  Halifax  and  New  York 
mails,  which  arrived  yesterday, 
brought  the  mosr  melancholy  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  ravages  of  the  yellow 
fever  at  Philadelphia,  New  York, 
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and  Boston.  At  the  former  place, 
sixty  persons  died  in  a  day,  upon  an 
average,  when  the  last  return  was 
piade ;  but  the  number  had  so 
greatly  increased,  that  publication 
has  ceased  to  be  made ;  and,  in 
order  to  conceal  the  dreadful  effects 
of  the  pestilence,  the  unfortunate 
sufferers  were  buried  in  the  night. 
The  distemper  had  made  nearly  as 
mortal  a  progress  at  New  York, 
where  about  twenty  persons  died 
every  day,  and  all  the  principal  fa¬ 
milies  had  deserted  the  city.  Not 
a  single  person  is  to  be  met  in  the 
streets  without  a  handful  of  segars, 
and  one  smoaking  in  the  mouth,  as 
an  antidote  to  the  disease.  At  Bos¬ 
ton,  the  dreadful  malady  had  also 
committed  some  alarming  ravages. 

}  Constantinople ,  Sept.  8. 

Immediately  upon  receiving  the 
news  of  the  victory  off  the  mouth 
of  the  Nile,  the  grand  seignior  di¬ 
rected  a  superb  diamond  aigrette 
(called  a  chelengk,  or  plume  of  tri¬ 
umph),  taken  from  one  of  the  impe¬ 
rial  turbans,  to  be  sent  to  admiral 
sir  Horatio  Nelson,  together  with  a 
piece  of  sable  fur  of  the  first  quality. 
He  directed  also  a  purse  of  two 
thousand  sequins  to  be  distributed 
among  the  British  seamen  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  These 
presents  are  to  be  conveyed  to  sir 
Horatio  Nelson  in  a  Turkish  fri¬ 
gate. 

The  following  is  a  translation  of 
the  note  delivered  to  Mr.  Smith, 
his  majesty’s  minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary,  upon  the  occasion  : 

TRANSLATION. 

It  is  but  lately  that,  by  a  written 
communication,  it  has  been  made 
known  how  much  the  sublime  Porte 
\  v  ^  rejoiced  at  the  first  advice  received 
of  the  English  squadron  in  the  White 
Sea  having  defeated  the  French 


squadron  off  Alexandria,  in  Egypt 
By  recent  accounts,  comprehending 
a  specific  detail  of  the  action,  it  ap¬ 
pears  now  more  positive,  that  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  fleet  has  actually 
destroyed,  by  that  action,  the  best 
ships  the  French  had  in  their  pos¬ 
session.  This  joyful  event,  there¬ 
fore,  laying  this  Empire  under  an 
obligation,  and  the  service  rendered 
by  our  much  esteemed  friend,  admi¬ 
ral  Nelson,  on  this  occasion  being 
of  a  nature  to  call  for  public  ac¬ 
knowledgement,  his  imperial  ma¬ 
jesty,  the  powerful,  formidable,  and 
most  magnificent  grand  seignpr,  has 
destined  as  a  present,  in  his  imperial 
name,  to  the  said  admiral,  a  diamond 
aigrette  (chelengk),  and  a  sable  fur 
with  broad  sleeves ;  besides  two 
thousand  sequins,  to  be  distributed 
among  the  wounded  of  his  crew* 
And  as  the  English  minister  is  con¬ 
stancy  zealous  to  contribute,  by  his 
endeavours,  to  the  increase  of  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  courts,  it  is 
hoped  he  will  not  fail  to  make 
known  this  circumstance  to  his 
court,  and  to  solicit  the  permission 
of  the  powerful  and  most  august 
king  of  England  for  the  said  admiral 
to  put  on  and  wear  the  said  aigrette 
and  pelice, 

September  8,  I7p8. 

Halifax ,  Nova' Scotia,  Sept.  2Q. 

On  Tuesday  last,  the  25th  instant, 
in  the  forenoon %  the  atmosphere  ap¬ 
peared  thick,  the  sky  lowering,  and 
every  thing  gave  tokens  of  an  ap¬ 
proaching  gale.  The  wind,  nearly 
south,  about  noon  began  to  freshen 
into  a  heavy  breeze,  and  backened 
towards  the  eastern  board  to  about 
south-east.  Between  four  and  five 
o’clock  P.  M.  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
passed  over,  which  seemed  to  have 
given  additional  force  to  the  wind. 
The  vessels  in  the  harbour  prepared 
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to  sustain  it  by  striking  their  top¬ 
gallant  masts,  yards,  &c.  letting  go 
their  best  anchors,  and  exerting 
every  means  which  might  enable 
them  to  withstand  its  fury,  which 
by  this  time  produced  a  consider¬ 
able  swell  in  the  road.  The  first 
ship  which  began  to  drift,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  these  necessary  precau¬ 
tions,  was  the  Penelope,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  vessel,  acquitted  but  a  few  days 
before  by  the  admiralty ;  she  fell 
athwart  the  bows  of  a  Danish  ves¬ 
sel,  recently  brought  in  for  examina¬ 
tion.  The  Dane’s  bowsprit  carried 
away  the  Penelope’s  mizen-mast  ; 
the  latter  then  got  clear,  and  soon 
after  was  driven  up  towards  the 
Navy  Yard.  The  gale  now  in¬ 
creased  to  a  most  tremendous  vio¬ 
lence,  veered  from  the  eastward, 
and  blew  directly  up  the  harbour. 
The  sea  ran  dreadfully,  and  dashed 
to  pieces  almost  every  thing  which 
opposed  it.  The  prize  vessels  lately 
sent  inby  the  Prevoy  ante,  the  trans¬ 
ports  with  the  troops  on  board, 
nearly  ready  to  sail  for  Bermuda, 
and  many  other  vessels,  were  hurried 
before  it,  without  being  able  to 
make  the  least  resistance.  The  tide, 
which  should  have  ceased  rising  by 
eight  o’clock,  continued  to  flow  till 
near  nine.  The  wharfs  were  nearly 
all  under  water  ;  the  timber  began 
to  give  way,  and  the  vesselsfastened 
to  them  assisted  in  dragging  them 
mto  the  harbour.  The  moon  which 
occasionally  broke  through  the 
clouds,  disclosed  a  prospect  which 
baffles  all  description y  ships  driving 
before  the  hurricane  nearly  on  their 
beam-ends,  others  actually  upset, 
many  with  their  masts  torn  by  the 
board,  wharfs  and  stores,  filled  with 
valuable  merchandize,  dashed  into 
atoms;  and,  in  short,  one  continued 
scene  of  devastation  and  ruin,  the 


whole  length  of  the  town,  from  the 
king’s  Lumber  Wharf  to  the  Navy 
Yard.  The  brig  Betsy,  nearly  ready 
to  sail  for  London  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  sugars,  &c.  drove  from  the 
Long  Wharf,  together  with  the  ship 
Liberty  (a  large  retaken  American 
vessel,  that  had  just  landed  her 
cargo)  ;  the  head  of  the  Liberty  was 
towards  the  town,  and  in  her  pas¬ 
sage  up  the  harbour  she  ran  foul 
of  and  dragged  many  other  vessels 
adrift,  which  might  otherwise  have 
sustained  the  tempest  without  much 
injury.  The  ship  Matilda  (belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Anderson) ,  and  a  coasting 
sloop,  were  completely  upset.  A 
schooner,  belonging  to  Messrs.  Pry¬ 
ors,  drove  from  their  wharf,  and 
forced  a  passage  through  the  next 
wharf,  nearly  thirty  feet  from  its 
head.  The  stores  occupied  by 
Messrs.  Lawsons  on  Austin  and  Kid- 
son’s  wharfs  were  beat  down  by  a 
brig,  which  drove  from  T remain’s 
wharf,  and  sugars,  rice,  &c.  &c.  to 
a  considerable  amount,  were  almost 
intirely  destroyed.  The  damage  is 
computed  at  fully  100,000/.  The 
Lynx  sloop  of  war  had  a  most  sin¬ 
gular  escape;  after  driving  from  her 
anchors,  she  ran  foul  of  another 
man  of  war,  and  in  passing  her  she 
fortunately  hooked  on  the  other 
ship’s  anchors  into  her  aftermost 
port,  which  shecarried  off  with  the 
cable  to  it,  and  by  this  she  out-rode 
the  whole  gale  with  her  stern  to  the 
wind,  as  the  other  man  of  war  was 
luckily  so  well  moored  as  to  hold 
them  both.  The  appearance  of  the 
country  after  the  storm  was  singu¬ 
lar  ;  every  tree  and  vegetable  was 
blighted  and  withered,  as  if  they 
had  been  scorched  with  fire. 

Dublin  Castle ,  Oct.  18. 
Correct  Copy  of  the  Letter  of  the  Lora 
Lieutenant' s  Secretary ,  to  the  Pre¬ 
sident 
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dent  of  the  Court-Martial ,  who  ac¬ 
quitted  Whollaghan ,  the  Wicklow 
Yeoman ,  of  the  Murder  of  Dog - 
her t y,  a.  Peasant  of  ike  same 


“  Having  laid  before  the  lord 
lieutenant  the  proceeding  of  a  ge¬ 
neral  court-martial,  held  by  your 
orders  in  Dublin  barracks,  on  Satur¬ 
day  the  13th  inst.  of  which  colonel 
the  earl  of  Enniskillen  is  president, 
I  am  directed  to  acquaint  you  that 
his  excellency  intirely  disapproves 
of  the  sentence  of  the  above  court- 
martial,  acquitting  Hugh  Wholla¬ 
ghan  of  a  cruel  and  deliberate  mur¬ 
der,  of  which,  by  the  clearest  evi¬ 
dence,  he  appears  to  have  been  guilty. 

“  Lord  Cornwallis  orders  the 
court-martial  to  be  immediately  dis¬ 
solved,  and  directs  that  Hugh  Whol¬ 
laghan  shall  b'e  dismissed  from  the 
corps  of  yeomanry  in  which  he 
served,  and  that  he  shall  not  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  any  other  corps  of  yeo¬ 
manry  in  this  kingdom. 

“  His  excellency  farther  desires, 
that  the  above  may  he  read  to  the 
president  and  members  of  the  court- 
martial  in  open  court.  I  have  the 
honour  to  be,  sir,  your  most  obedi¬ 
ent  humble  servant, 

eiH.  Taylor,  Sec. 
“  Lieut,  general  Craig,  &c.  &c. 

“  P.  S.  I  am  also  directed  to  de¬ 
sire  that  a  new  court-martial  may  be 
immediately  convened,  for  the  trial 
of  such  prisoners  as  may  be  brought 
before  them  ;  and  that  none  of  die 
officers  who  sat  upon  Hugh  Wholla¬ 
ghan  be  admitted  as  members.” 

The  court-martial  above,  so  justly 
reprobated,  sat  in  the  barracks, 
on  the  trials  of  Hugh  Whollag¬ 
han  and  James  Fox,  sen.  and  James 
Fox,  jun.  privates  in  the  New 
town  Mount  Kennedy  corps  of 


yeomanry  5  the  first  charged  with 
the  wilful  murder  of  Thomas  Dog- 
herty,  of  Delginny,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  and  the  two  latter 
with  being  aiding  and  assisting  in 
perpetrating  the  same.  Mary  Dog- 
herty,  mother  to  the  deceased,  de¬ 
posed  that  on  Monday  se’nnight  the 
prisoners,  Whollaghan  and  Fox,  jun. 
came  to  the  cabin  of  a  woman 
where  she  then  resided  (her  own 
dwelling  and  her  son’s  having  been 
destroyed  by  the  soldiery)  ;  that 
Whollaghan  only  entered  the  room, 
the  other  prisoner  wearing  the  uni¬ 
form  of  his  corps,  having  a  musket, 
and,  as  the  deponent  verily  believed, 
came  on  the  same  errand,  having 
waited  out  side  of  the  door,  against 
the  churchyard  wall,  opposite  the 
cabin :  on  Whollaghan’s  entering 
the  room,  he  asked,  “Are  there  any 
bloody  rebels  here  ?  ”  Witness  re¬ 
plied,  “No,  sir.”  Her  son,  she  said, 
was  sitting  behind  her,  eating  some 
bread  and  milk.  The  prisoner  ad¬ 
dressed  himself  to  him,  and  asked 
him  if  he  was  not  Dogherty’s  eldest 
son  ?  He  replied,  “  I  am.”  The 
prisoner  then  said,  “  You  must  die 
immediately.”  Her  son  answered, 
ff  I  hope  not,  sir;  if  there  is  any 
thing  against  me,  let  me  have  a  fair 
trial,  and  I  will  abide  the  conse¬ 
quence  :  I  am  ready  to  go  with  you 
now  up  to  Mr.  Latouche’s.”  (Del¬ 
ginny  is  on  Mr.  Latouche’s  estate.) 
The  prisoner  said,  “  he  did  not  care 
about  Mr.  Latouche  any  more  than 
himself.”  The  witness  then  begged 
of  the  prisoner  to  spare  her  son  ;  he 
damned  her  for  an  old  b — h,  and 
snapped  his  piece,  which  missed 
fire,-  he  then  snapped  it  again,  and 
it  again  missed.  On  this  another 
yeoman,  named  Charles  Fox,  came 
in  and  said,  “Your  gun  is  not  worth 
a  penny,  but  by  G — d  that  fellow 
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must  die.”  The  witness,  seeing  the 
prisoner  intent  on  murdering  her 
son,  caught  hold  of  the  muzzle  of 
the  piece,  and  endeavoured,  as  far 
as  her  strength  would  allow  her 
(being  an  old  infirm  woman),  to 
prevent  his  being  killed  by  the  dis¬ 
charge  ,*  the  gun  went  off  on  the 
third  attempt ;  the  ball  grazed  the 
breast  of  her  son,  and  entered  his 
arm,  which  it  broke.  He  let  fall 
the  vessel  in  wrhichhe  held  his  milk, 
and  dropped  down,  exclaiming, 
“  Oh,  mother,  pray  for  me  !”  The 
Witness,  in  an  agony  of  woe,  took 
hold  of  his  head,  which  she  sup¬ 
ported  in  her  arms.  The  prisoner 
immediately  went  out,  returned  in 
a  few  minutes  after,  and  said,  c  Is 
the  villain  dead  yet  ?”  Witness  re¬ 
plied,  “  Indeed  he  is,  sir.”  The  pri¬ 
soner  then  observed,  “  For  fear  he 
should  not,  let  him  take  this,”  and 
immediately  fired  a  second  shot, 
which  entered  her  son’s  body  ;  he 
never  spoke  after,  but  immediately 
uttered  a  groan  and  expired.  He 
did  not  speak  from  the  time  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  first  shot  till  he  died,  ex¬ 
cept  the  one  exclamation  mentioned 
before.  Witness  thinkshe  might  have 
lived,  had  he  not  received  the  se¬ 
cond  shot.  Witness  had  no  charge 
against  James  Fox,  sen.  They  were 
all  acquitted. 

Dublin.  24th. Mr.  AldermanTrue- 
lock,  who  has  laboured  for  several 
months  past  under  a  state  of  mental 
derangement,  put  an  end  to  his  ex¬ 
istence  with  a  pistol,  at  his  house  at 
Symond’s  Court,  neaf  Ball’s  Bridge. 
This  unfortunate  gentleman’s  pre¬ 
valent  symptom  of  insanity  was  a 
persuasion  that  his  family  and  ser¬ 
vants  were  leagued  in  a  plot  to  poi¬ 
son  him  ;  and  so  strongly  did  this 
idea  possesshis  mind,  that,  for  many 
days  previous  to  his  unhappy  catas¬ 


trophe,  he  could  not  be  prevailed 
on,  even  on  the  advice  and  strenu¬ 
ous  remonstrance  of  his  physicians, 
to  take  any  food  until  Friday  mortic¬ 
ing  last,  when  he  took  some  jelly. 
On  the  night  of  that  fatal  day,  when 
sitting  alone  with  his  lady,  he  sud¬ 
denly  seized  a  pistol,  which  hung 
over  his  chimney-piece  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  his  house,  ever  since  A 
robbery  which  was  committed  on 
him  there  a  short  time  since,  and 
the  ball  passed  throug  the  back  of 
her  neck.  Mrs.  Truelock,  with 
much  fortitude  and  presence  of 
mind,  ran  out  of  the  room,  in  order 
to  send  one  of  her  servants  for  a 
surgeon;  and  the  instant  she  quitted 
the  room,  the  alderman  bolted  it  on 
the  inside,  and  with  a  second  pistol 
dispatched  himself.  The  servants, 
alarmed  by  the  report,  broke  open 
the  door  and  found  that  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  gentleman  effected  his  fatal 
purpose  by  placing  the  muzzle  of 
the  pistol  in  his  mouth,  for  the  ball 
passed  diagonally  through  the  occi¬ 
put.  The  coroner’s  inquest  sat  on 
the  body,  and  returned  their  ver¬ 
dict —  lunacy. 

3 1  st.  The  Board  of  Agriculture 
have  come  to  an  unanimous  resolu¬ 
tion,  that  their  presidency  in  future 
shall  be  annually  elective. 

Died.  A  few  days  ago  died, 
suddenly  ,  in  his  stall  in  the  Borough, 

- Leeds,  a  coble r  aged  S$,  a 

melancholy  example  of  the  vicissi¬ 
tudes  of  human  life.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  an  officer  of  rank  in  the  army, 
but  sold  his  commission,  and  became 
tea-dealer.  He  afterwards  quitted 
this  business,  and  accepted  a  com¬ 
mission  in  the  Russian  service  ;  but 
happening  to  kill  a  brother  officer, 
in  a  duel,  he  fled  to  Fngland,  wdiere 
he  had  not  been  long,  when,  being 
reduced  to  want,  he  hired  himself  as 

book- 
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book-keeper toan  eminentwooUen-  horror,  published  in  1758,  and 


draper;  in  this  situation  he  remain¬ 
ed  five  years,  when  his  employer 
dying,  he  set  up  a  chandler’s  shop, 
in  which  he  failed  ;  and,  after 
encountering  many  changes  and 
chances,  being  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress,  he  turned  cobler, 
which  trade  he  followed  till  his 
death. 

At  Vienna,  after  a  few  days  ill¬ 
ness,  oi  a  complaint  in  his  bowels, 
the  abbe  Joseph  Hilarius  Eckhel, 
director  ot  the  Imperial  cabinet  of 
medals,  and  professor  of  antiquities 
in  the  university  of  Vienna,  hie 
was  born  at  Enzesfeld,  in  Austria, 
January  13,  1737.  His  learned 
friend,  the  abbe  Michael  Denis, 
first  keeper  of  the  Imperial  library, 
has  written  the  following  lines  ou 
his  death. 

0  ' 

“In  obitura  Jesephi  Erkhelii  th  wpis-fA** 
To^uAaHo?  Paiat. 

r  ....... 

Eckhcliumbrevis  horatulis;  sed  diva  Menet 
Scripta  Viri  secum  vivcre  secla  jubet.” 

By  his  death,  numismatic  science 
will  sustain  a  great  loss.  His  capital 
work  is  intituled,  44  Doctrina  Num- 
morum  veterum,”  in  four  parts, 
Vienna,  1792— 1794,  4to.  ;  to  the 
first  of  which  are  prefixed  general 
prolegomena.  In  ]  786  he  publish¬ 
ed  a  specimen  of  this  work,  intituled, 
Descriptio  Nummorum  Antin- 
chise  Syria?  also,  44  Sylloge  Num- 
morum  veterum  Anecdotum  The¬ 
sauri  Caesarei.  Vien.  17S6/’  4to. 

At  his  house,  at  Pinner, John  Ze- 
phaniah  Hoi  well,  esq.  formerly  go¬ 
vernor  of  Bengal,  almost  the  only 
survivor  of  that  cver-memorable and 
fatal  catastrophe,  the  black-hole  pri¬ 
son  at  Calcutta,  and  writer  of  the 
affecting  narrative  of  that  night  of 


abridged. 


NOVEMBER. 

5th.  An  old  woman,  servant  to 
Dr.  Maclatirin,  of  Great  Queen- 
street,  Lincoln  Vinn  Fields,  who  was 
left  in  care  of  the  house,  while  the 
family  were  in  the  country,  coming 
home  much  intoxicated  withliquor, 
fell  down  the  kitchen  stairs,  and 
fractured  her  shall  in  so  dreadful  a 
manner,  that  she  lost  her  life. 

6th.  The  new-erected  mill,  at 
V  ooley,  near  Torrington,  was,  for 
the  first  time,  set  to  work,  when  one 
of  the  mill-stones  split  in  two  parts, 
and  was  slung  off  with  so  much 
force,  as  to  strike  a  young  man  at 
the  distance  of  25  feet,  and  killed 
him  on  the  spot;  a  woman  also  re¬ 
ceived  so  violent  a  shock  as  to  break 
her  arm  ;  and  the  milter  received  a 
blow  from  one  piece  of  the  stone, 
which  fractured  his  leg  and  thigh. 

7th.  Bath.  This  day  the  lord 
bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  assisted 
by  his  son  (the  chancellor),  and  Dr. 
Philpot,  archdeacon,  and  attended 
by  the  clergy  of  the  parish  of  Wal- 
cot,  (together  with  such  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  as  have  been  concerned  in 
the  undertaking)  and  by  the  pioper 
officers,  consecrated  the  free  church 
in  this  city. 

The  bankruptcy  cause  of  Mr. 
Bowes  came  on  to  be  argued  in  the 
court  of  chancery  on  Monday  last, 
in  consequence  of  his  having-  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition,  the  prayer  of 
which  was,  that  a  commission  of 
bankruptcy,  lately  issued  against 
him,  might  be  superseded,  at  the 
expence  of  Mr.  Francis  Peacpck, 
the  petitioning  creditor,  who  was 

formerly 
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formerly  the  agent  of  Mr.  Bowes. 
The  doubt  on  which  the  present 
application  was  founded,  it  appear¬ 
ed,  had  existed  for  upwards  of 
eleven  years;  no  legal  act  of  bank¬ 
ruptcy  had  been  proved,  and  no  sa¬ 
tisfactory  evidence  had  been  given 
of  Mr.  Bowes’s  being  a  trader.  The 
only  proof  of  his  being  a  trader  was 
stated  in  the  deposition  to  be  this, 
“  that  Mr.  Bowes  was  interested  in 
four  collieries  ;  that  he  was  part 
owner  of  a  ship,  which  he  had 
freighted,  and  thereby  sought  to  get 
his  livelihood  as  other  ship-owners 
usually  do.” — Afterthewhole  of  the 
case  was  heard,  the  lord  chancellor 
was  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Bowes  ought  to  be  considered 
merely  as  a  part  owner  of  a  ship, 
and  that  he  was  not  a  trader  within 
the  meaning  of  the  bankrupt  laws. 
His  lordship  also  thought  that  the 
petitioning  creditor’s  debt,  and  the 
alleged  act  of  bankruptcy  were  de¬ 
fective,  and  did  not  warrant  the 
suing  outa  commission.  Upon  these 
several  grounds  his  lordship  ordered 
the  commission  to  be  superseded,  at 
the  expence  of  the  petitioning  cre¬ 
ditor. 

About  six  o’clock,  a  fire  broke 
out  at  Messrs.  Gordon  and  com¬ 
pany’s,  distillers,  in  Goswel  1-street, 
which  consumed  part  of  the  pre¬ 
mises,  but  was,  by  the  timely  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  firemen  and  engines, 
got  under  without  doing  any  farther 
damage. 

13  th.  OnThursday,  a  grand  match , 
of  ploughing  against  time,  was  per¬ 
formed  in  Windsor  Great  Park,  be¬ 
tween  the  oxen  belonging  to  his 
majesty,  and  those  of  lord  Somer¬ 
ville,  which  hislordshiphad  brought, 
with  his  plough  from  Somersetshire. 
Half  an  acre  of  ground  being  mea¬ 
sured,  lord  Somerville’s  oxen  (four 


in  theplough),  started  first,  and  per¬ 
formed  it  in  an  hour  and  twenty 
minutes.  The  machine  went  over 
two  furrows  at  a  time.  His  ma¬ 
jesty’s  oxen  were  then  put  to  the 
plough  (six  in  number),  but  they 
lost  the  match  by  forty  minutes. — 
The  duke  of  Clarence,  prince  Er¬ 
nest,  lord  Walsingham,  generals 
Harcourt  and  De  Budie,  with  a 
number  of  gentlemen  farmers  round 
the  country,  were  spectators. — Lord 
Somerville’s  oxen  were  sent  off  yes* 
terday  for  Sussex,  to  plough  a  match 
against  time. 

14th.  This  morning  at  ten  o’clock 
at  the  White  Hart,  a  public-house, 
in  Southampton,  a  well-dressed  man 
between  thirty  andforty  years  of  age, 
put  a  period  to  his  existence  by  a 
pistol.  In  the  morning  he  had  ask¬ 
ed  the  chambermaid  for  a  glass  of 
water.  As  soon  as  he  was  dressed, 
and  retired  in  to  the  bed  room,  where 
he  slept  the  night  before,  the  iths- 
trees  of  the  house  expressing  some 
wonder  that  he  had  not  called  for 
breakfast,  the  glass  of  water  was 
mentioned  to  her  as  a  reason  for  his 
not  being  in  a  hurry  for  it.  After 
waiting  some  timelonger,  a  message 
was  sent  to  him,  when  lie  was  dis¬ 
covered  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  So 
closely  had  the  pistol  been  applied 
to  his  temple,  that  no  report  from 
it  had  been  heard  in  the  house.  A^ 
small  hole  was  made  in  the  temple, 
whence  a  great  effusion  of  blood 
ensued. 

Prince  Edward,  on  his  landing  at 
Portsmouth,  proceeded,  amidst  the 
salutes  of  the  batteries  and  the  po¬ 
pulace,  to  the  commissioner’s  house, 
where  he  was  waited  on  by  the 
mayor  and  alderman  of  that  town, 
who?  after  addressing  him  in  very 
loyal  language,  presented  him  with 
the  freedom  of  the  corporation.  The 
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answer  of  his  royal  highness  was  as 
follows : 

“  I  am  particularly  flattered  by 
this  mark  of  your  early  attention.  1 
thank  you  for  your  sentiments  of  at¬ 
tachment  towards  my  family  ;  and 
in  respect  to  the  latter  part  of  your 
address,  I  accept  of  it  with  pleasure, 
that  of  being  enrolled  amongst  the 
burgesses  of  your  borough.” 

l6th.  Wednesday  evening  a  co¬ 
roner’s  inquest  9at  at  the  parish 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Cateaton- 
street,  on  the  body  of  —  Norman, 
a  private  in  the  West  Yorkshire  mi¬ 
litia,  who  was  unfortunately  killed 
by  a  fall  from  the  roof  of  the  Man¬ 
chester  coach,  the  preceding  day, 
when  a  verdict  was  returned  of  ac¬ 
cidental  death.  The  proprietor  of 
the  coach  is  ordered  to  pay  a  fine  of 
twenty  guineas. 

19th.  Two  young  men,  who 
escaped  some  days  since  from  the 
ship  North  Britain,  to  avoid  being 
impressed,  were,  on  the  following- 
morning,  found  frozen  to  death  in 
the  road,  near  Patrington. 

On  Monday,  at  Liverpool,  a  per¬ 
son  attempted  to  go  down,  in  a 
diving  apparatus,  to  the  wreck  of 
the  Pelican  (overset  in  the  river, 
about  five  years  since) .  Re  descend¬ 
ed  about  four  fathoms  and  a  half  3 
but,  owing  to  one  of  the  tubes 
breaking,  and  want  of  proper  per¬ 
sons  to  work  the  air  pomps,  was 
obliged  to  be  taken  up  immediately, 
to  prevent  suffocation. 

In  an  important  tythe  cause,  so- 
lemly  argued  by  demurrer  before 
lord  chief  justice  Kenvo'n,  a  few 
days  since,  it  was  ruled  by  his  lord- 
ship  as  the  established  law  of  the 
land  for  more  than  a  century,  that 
die  owner,  or  occupier  of  land,  can¬ 
not,  by  turning  in  cattle,  or  other¬ 
wise  destroy  the  tythes  set  out  in 


kind,  on  a  pretence  of  having  given 
reasonable  notice  for  the  removal  of 
thesame;  but  must  recover  damages 
for  any  unreasonable  detention  of 
the  tythes  on  his  land,  by  a  proof  of 
the  fact,  in  an  action  against  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  such  tythes. 

The  markets  at  Taunton  and 
Tiverton,  in  Somerset  and  Devon, 
were  last  week  reduced  much  in 
price,  to  the  great  comfort  of  the 
inhabitants  :  Beef  3|d.  the  best  3 
inferior,  2^d.  3  mutton  and  pork, 
upon  the  average,  3$d.  to  3d.  3 
poultry,  2s.  6d.  the  best  in  their 
feathers  ;  geese,  2s.  to  2s.  6'd.each. 
Letter  of  General  Kosciusko  to  the 
Emperor  Paul  I.  of  Russia. 

Sire, 

I  profit  of  the  first  moments  of  the 
liberty  I  enjoy,  under  the  protecting 
laws  of  the  greatest  and  most  gene¬ 
rous  nation,  to  return  you  the  pre¬ 
sents  that  your  apparent  bounty,  and 
the  atrocity  of  your  ministers,  forced 
me  to  accept.  If  I  do  wrong,  sire, 
attribute  it  only  to  the  irresistible 
force  of  the  attachment  that  I  bear 
for  my  compatriots,  companions  in 
misfortunes,  and  the  hopes  of  yet 
serving  my  country.  Yes,  I  repeat 
it,  sire,  and  I  am  desirous  of  making 
to  you  the  declaration  3  your  heart 
appeared  to  me.  to  be  touched  at  my 
disastrous  situation  3  but  your  minis¬ 
ters,  and  their  satellites,  have  not 
conducted  themselves  to  me  accord- 
ing  to  your  wishes.  Should  they 
attempt  to  impute  to  my  free  will  a 
measure  they  compelled  me  to  take. 

I  will  develope  to  you,  and  to  all 
men  who  know  the  value  of  honour, 
their  violence  and  perfidy  3  and  that 
it  will  be  to  them  only  you  will  owe 
the  publication  of  their  crimes.  Re¬ 
ceive.,  sire,  the  testimonies  of  my 
respect.  (Signed)  Kosciusko. 

Paris,  17  Thermidor. 
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The  ravages  of  the  yellow  fever, 
in  America,  have  been  of  the  most 
dreadful  description.  At  Philadel¬ 
phia,  seventy  and  eighty  deaths  are 
reported,  on  an  average,  in  twenty- 
four  hours  5  and  in  one  instance  the 
Teport  of  the  health  committee 
stated  one  hundred  and  eighteen  to 
have  died  within  that  space.  The 
last  details,  however,  we  are  happy 
to  state,  are  not  of  so  melancholy  a 
complexion.  On  the  1 5th  ult.  the 
deaths  in  the  above  city  were  only 
twenty-seven,  and  the  new  cases 
forty-eight.  At  New  York,  on  the 
17th  of  the  same  month,  the  deaths 
■were  no  more  than  twenty-nine ; 
but  most  of  the  citizens,  who  had 
returned  to  the  sickly  part  of  the 
city,  had  caught  the  infection.  At 
Boston,  on  the  26 d,  the  fever  had 
entirely  disappeared,  and  the  citi¬ 
zens  had,  for  the  most,  part  returned 
to  their  dwellings. 

21st.  The  following  important 
declaration  was  unanimously  sub¬ 
scribed  to,  at  a  very  numerous 
meeting  of  the  merchants,  bankers, 
traders,  and  other  inhabitants,  of 
the  metropolis,  held  at  the  mansion- 
house  on  this  day,  the  lord  mayor 
in  the  chair  : 

1.  That  the  principal  of  finance 
resorted  to  in  the  late  session  of  par¬ 
liament,  namely,  that  of  raising, 
within  the  year,  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  the  sum  necessary  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  service,  had  contributed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  public  credit,  and  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  commnnity. 

2.  “  That  the  meeting  was  ne¬ 
vertheless  of  opinion,  that  the  crite¬ 
rion  then  assumed,  as  the  basis  of 
that  extraordinary  supply,  had  been 
found  unequal  in  its  operation,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  had  failed  to  call  forth 


a  due  ratio  of  contribution  from 
many  descriptions  of  persons. 

3.  “  That,  impressed  with  full 
confidence  that  the  resources  of  these 
kingdoms  were  adequate  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  national  honour 
and  independence,  the  meeting 
thought  it  proper  to  declare  their 
readiness  to  give  their  utmost  sup¬ 
port  to  such  measures  as  the  legisla¬ 
ture  might  deem  best  calculated  to 
call  forth  those  resources  in  a  more 
equal  and  effectual  manner,  trusting, 
that  its  wisdom  would  devise  such 
expedients  for  that  purpose,  as, 
combined  with  our  late  glorious 
victories,  might  afford  the  means 
of  father  spirited  resistance  to  the 
power  and  pretensions  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  and  secure,  not  only  the  bless¬ 
ings  we  now  enjoy,  but  also  that 
ultimate  object  of  all  our  exertions 
—a  safe  and  honourable  peace.” 

20th.  This  morning  Mr.  Pitt  sent 
a  letter  to  the  bank,  stating,  that  he 
would  be  ready  next  week  to  treat 
for  a  loan.  This  notice  was,  ait 
usual,  communicated  from  the  bank 
to  the  stock  exchange. 

This  day  the  new  church  of  St. 
Martin  Outwicb,  was  consecrated 
by  the  bishop  of  London,  before  a 
crowded  and  respectable  congrega¬ 
tion.  After  divine  service,  the  Rev. 
John  Rose,  the  rector,  in  a  very  pa¬ 
thetic  and  forcible  discourse  appro- 
Pr>  ate  to  the  occasion,  took  a  review 
of  the  declining  state  of  religion  in 
a  neighbouring  country,  and  the 
frequent  attempts  of  false  philosophy 
in  this,  to  triumph  over  revelation  '5 
and  concluded  with  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  exhortation  to  his  parishion¬ 
ers,  to  give  a  constant  attendance 
in  the  place  which  the  Lord  had  that 
day  made  holy.  This  church,  newly- 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  is! 

a  very 
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a  very  beautiful  structure,  where, 
to  use  the  language  of  Mr.  Rose,  an 
elegant  simplicity  harmonizes  the 
mind,  without  attracting  the  fancy. 

28th.  Yesterdaymorning,  Dennis 

Nugent,  for  a  rape  - Troit, 

for  a  forgery;  and  a  woman,  for 
coining,  were  executed,  pursuant  to 
their  sentence,  in  the  Old  Bailey. 
They  behaved  with  a  degree  of  de¬ 
cency  becoming  their  unfortunate 
situation. — Nugent  denied  his  guilt 
to  the  last  moment,  calling  aloud  to 
the  spectators  to  bear  witness  of  his 
asseverations,  even  after  thecapwas 
drawn  over  his  eyes. 

Yesterday  being  the  day  appoint¬ 
ed  for  ageneral  thanksgiving  for  the 
successes  obtained  by  his  majesty’s 
arms  at  sea,  and  in  particular  for 
the  late  victory  of  admiral  lord  Nel¬ 
son,  over  the  French  feet,  it  was 
duly  observed  throughout  the  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  shops  were,  for  the 
most  part,  shut  up  ;  and  the  whole 
of  the  volunteer  corps  of  London 
and  Westminster  attended  divine 
service,  at  their  respective  parish 
churches. 

The  flags  on  St.  Martin’s  church 
and  Westminster  abbey  were  dis¬ 
played,  and  the  bells  rang  in ,  the 
morning,  and  at  noon,  on  the  oc¬ 
casion. 

Their  majesties,  and  the  prin¬ 
cesses  Augusta,  Elizabeth,  and  So¬ 
phia,  at  twelve  o’clock,  went  to 
the  chapel  royal,  St  James’s,  where 
they  heard  a  sermon,  preached  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Fisher,  canon  of 
Windsor. 

Capt.  Brown,  of  the  Kite  sloop 
of  war,  was  shot  with  a  pistol,  on 
Wednesday  last,  abou{  eleven 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  at  Sheer¬ 
ness,  by  an  inhabitant  of  that  place, 
at  whose  house  he  had  knocked  for 


admission,  (havingoccasionally  slept 
there  when  on  shore) ;  the  man,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  opened  the  door,  refused 
him  admittance,  and  while  captain 
B.  and  an  officer  who  was  in  com¬ 
pany  with  him,  were  parleying  with 
him,  the  villain  fired  a  pistol  at  cap¬ 
tain  B.  the  contents  of  which  en¬ 
tered  his  left  side,  just  below  the 
ribs,  but  did  not  pass  through  his 
body.  He  expired  in  afew  minutes. 
The  murderer  was  taken  in  about 
two  hours  after,  while  attempting 
to  cross  the  ferry. 

American  papers  to  the  4th  of 
November  arrived  yesterday.  The 
yellow  fever  still  continued  its  ra¬ 
vages,  though  symptoms  of  abate¬ 
ment  had  begun  to  appear.  The 
following  are  the  reports  of  the  last 
few  days  of  October,  and  1st  of 
November,  at  Philadelphia  : 

October  27th,  for  the  last  twenty- 
four  hours,  ending  th3t  day  at  noon, 

23  had  died. 

October  2 g  -  47 

30  -  17 

31  -  15 

Nor.  1-20 

On  the  2d  of  November  there 
were  no  reports. 

By  accounts  from  New  York,  it 
appears  that  the  burials  in  that  city, 
on  October  25,  amounted  to  7  J  on 
the  26  th,  to  18;  and  on  the 29th,  to 
Q.  From  this  we  have  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  knowing,  that  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  disorder  was  nearly  at 
an  end. 

Mr.  Matthew  Lyon,  a  member 
of  the  American  congress,  has  been 
tried  and  found  guilty  of  seditious 
practises,  at  Vermont.  The  sen¬ 
tence  pronounced  against  him  was, 
That  he  be  imprisoned  four  months, 
pay  costs,  and  a  fine  of  one  thou¬ 
sand  dollars,  and  stand  committed 
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until  the  judgment  shall  be  complied 
with. — The  indictment  contained 
three  counts  ;  the  first  of  which 
charged  Mr.  Lyon  with  writing  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Spooner,  printer  of  the 
Windsor  paper,  published  on  the 
31st  of  July  last,  containing  artful 
and  indirect  accusations  of  the  pre¬ 
sident  of  the  United  States,  import¬ 
ing  Corruption  in  his  appointment 
of  men  to  office,  displacing  and  re¬ 
jecting  men  of  age,  experience, 
wisdom,  and  independency  of  sen¬ 
timent,  and  preferring  “  men  of 
meanness  and  ignorance  ;”  and  in¬ 
sinuating,  that  he  is  devoted  to  a 
fondness  for  iX  ridiculous  pomp,  idle 
parade,  and  selfish  avarice.  The 
second  and  third  counts  were,  Ur 
Uttering,  publishing,  and  printing  of 
certain  parts  of  a  letter,  said  to  be 
from  an  American  diplomatic  cha¬ 
racter,  in  France,  commonly  called 
the  Barlow  Letter,  abusing,  in  the 
most  virulent  manner,  the  president 
and  senate  of  the  United  States;  and 
particularly  for  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  France, 

The  king  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  give  and  grant  unto  the 
right  honourable  Horatio  baron 
Nelson  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burnham 
Thorpe,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue  squadron 
of  his  majesty’s  fleet,  and  K.  B. 
in  consideration  of  the  great  seal, 
courage,  and  perseverance,  manifest¬ 
ed  by  him  upon  divers  occasions, 
and  particularly  of  his  able  and  gal¬ 
lant  conduct  in  the  glorious  and  de¬ 
cisive  victory  obtained  over  the 
French  fleet  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  on  the  1st  day  of  August  last, 
his  royal  licence  and  authority,  that 
he  and  his  issue  may  bear  the  follow¬ 
ing  honourable  augmentations  to  his 
armorial  ensigns;  viz,  A  chief  undu¬ 
lated  argent,  thereon  waves  of  the  sea , 
Vql,  XL. 


from  which  a  palm  tree ,  issuant  he* 
tween  a  disabled  ship  on  the  dexter , 
and  a  ruinous  battery  on  the  sinister » 
all  proper  ;  and,  for  his  crest,  on 
a  naval  crown  Or,  the  chelengk ,  or 
plume  of  triumph ,  presented  to  him 
by  the  grand  signior,  as  a  mark 
of  hit  high  esteem,  and  of  his 
sense  of  the  gallant  conduct  of 
the  said  Horatio  baron  Nelson, 
in  the  said  glorious  and  decisive 
victory  ;  with  the  motto,  Palmam 
qui  meruit  feral  and  to  his  sup¬ 
porters,  being  a  sailor  on  the  dex¬ 
ter,  and  a  lion  on  the  sinister,  the 
honourable  augmentations  follow¬ 
ing  ;  viz.  In  the  hand  of  the  sailor , 
a  palm-branch ,  and  another  in  the 
paw  of  the  lion ,  both  proper ,  with  the 
addition  of  a  tri- coloured  flag,  and 
staff  in  the  mouth  of  the  latter  ;  which 
augmentations  to  the  supporters  to 
be  borne  by  the  said  Horatio  baron 
Nelson,  and  by  those  to  whom  the 
said  dignity  shall  descend  in  virtue 
of  his  majesty’s  letters  patent  of 
creation  ;  and  that  the  same  may 
be  first  duly  exemplified  according 
to  the  laws  of  arms,  and  recorded 
in  the  herald’s  office.  And  also  to 
order,  that  his  majesty’s  said  con¬ 
cession,  and  especial  mark  of  his 
royal  favour,  be  registered  in  his 
college  of  arms. 

18th.  Died.  Theobald  Wolfe 
Tone,  at  Dublin.  He  was  the  son  of 
Peter  Tone  and  Margaret  Lamport, 
and  was  born  about  the  year  176L 
His  father,  who  for  some  time  fol¬ 
lowed  the  business  of  a  coach-maker 
in  Dublin,  was  the  son  of  an  old  and 
confidential  servant  in  the  family  of 
the  present  lord  Kilwarden;  and 
from  the  celebrated  lawyer,  Theo. 
bald  Wolfe,  the  young  man  derived 
his  name  at  baptism.  During  his 
infancy,  his  father’s  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  obtain  for  his  son  a 
H  good 
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a  good  education.  When  about  to 
enter  Dublin  college  he  was  pre¬ 
vented,  by  having  been  concerned 
in  a  duel  between  two  of  his  school¬ 
fellows,  which  terminated  fatally 
for  one  of  them,  a  boy  of  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Afser  an  interval, 
however,  of  eight  years,  he  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  an  admission 
into  the  college,  where  he  distin¬ 
guished  himself  in  a  literary  meet¬ 
ing,  called  ie  The  Historical  So¬ 
ciety.”  While  in  the  college,  he 
married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Wither- 
ington,  then  an  eminent  wopllen- 
draper,  without  fortune,  and  against 
her  father’s  consent.  His  company 
was  coveted  by  every  student  of 
taste  in  the  university  ;  and,  so  at¬ 
tractive  was  his  conversat  on,  that 
many  young  men  of  the  first  rank 
and  fortune  solicited  his  acquaint- 
ance,  and,  in  return,  became  his 
most  useful  patrons.  During  the  in¬ 
tervals  of  business  in  college,  Tone 
and  his  wife  resided  at  the  house 
of  his  father,  in  the  county  of  Kil¬ 
dare.  The  ingenious  owner  of 
Millicent  (Richard  Griffith,  esq.) 
took  notice  of  his  young  neigh¬ 
bour,  and  attached  his  company 
by  continual  patronage  and  hospi¬ 
tality.  He  did  not,  however,  lean 
entirely  on  his  benefactor,  but  con¬ 
siderably  assisted  himself  by  literary 
labours  for  the  London  booksel¬ 
lers.  These  productions  were  chief¬ 
ly  of  the  light  ephemeral  kind,  and 
are  now  forgotten  :  one  piece  alone 
is  recollected,  which  contains  some 
pleasant  raillery  on  the  wild  and 
childish  vagaries  of  romance  wri¬ 
ters  ;  it  is  Killed,  “  The  wonderful 
History  of  Prince  Fantaradm.”  In 
Trinity  term,  1789,  he  was  called 
to  the  bar.  Whether  it  was  that 
he  had  mistaken  his  own  talents, 
had  neglected  his  studies,  or  yielded 


to  that  disappointment,  we  cannot 
say  ;  but  he  found  himself  embarked 
in  a  profession  in  which  his  want 
of  fortune,  and,  perhaps,  want  of 
patience,  seemed  to  exclude  all 
hope  of  advancement.  After  travel¬ 
ling  two  or  three  circuits,  and  at¬ 
tending  half  a  dozen  terms  in  the. 
hall,  without  any  hope  of  better 
prospects,  he  followed  what  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  his  natural  taste, 
and  became  a  political  writer.  The 
French  revolution,  which  broke  out 
in  1789,  soon  attracted  the  ardent 
mind  of  young  Tone,  and  he  be¬ 
came  a  zealous  preacher  of  the 
new  doctrines.  Events  in  France 
gave  rise  to  proceedings  in  Ireland 
which  are  well  known.  The  great 
questions  of  catholic  emancipation 
and  parliamentary  reform  raised  up 
two  powerful  parties.  Tone  form¬ 
ed  the  project  of  uniting  them,  by 
shewing,  that  by  that  means  they 
might  both  obtain  their  objects. 
This  was  the  foundation  of  the  uni¬ 
ted  Irishmen.  But  on  the  trial  of 
Jackson  some  circumstances  trans¬ 
pired  which  made  it  prudent  for 
Tone  to  abscond.  His  friends 
feared  he  might  be  implicated  in 
treason,  and  he  had  the  earliest 
notice  to  quit  the  country.  What 
happened  to  him  afterwards  was 
stated  as  follows,  on  his  trial : — This 
Irish  adventurer,  who  had  tried  va¬ 
rious  means  of  living,  after  having 
subsisted  by  shifting  for  many  years, 
at  length  resorted  to  the  hacknied 
trade  of  a  reforming  patriot ;  but, 
bein'*  as  unsuccessful  in  that  as  in 
his  other  pretences, he  joined  the  ene¬ 
mies  of  iiis  country,  and  was  caught 
in  the  act  of  returning,  with  the 
•  French  invading  squadron,  in  which 
he  bore  a  commission.  Having  in 
vain  attempted  to  conceal  his  per¬ 
son'  under  the  assumed  name  of 
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Smith;  he  at  last  confessed  that  he 
had  a  command  among  the  invading 
plunderers.  He  was  brought  to 
Dublin,  and  tried  by  a  court-mar¬ 
tial.  He  behaved  with  great  firm¬ 
ness  and  intrepidity:  at  his  trial, 
he  allowed  the  truth  of  the  charges 
brought  against  him  ;  he  appeared 
to  glory  in  the  cause  in  which  he 
hadembarked,  which  hecalled  “  the 
same  in  which  Washington  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,  and  in  which  Kosciusko  had 
failed.’’  Holding  a  commission  in 
the  French  service,  he  prayed  the' 
court  to  sentence  him  to  be  shot, 
enforcing  his.  request  by  the  con¬ 
duct  of  the  French  towards  those 
■natives  of  France  who  were  sent  by 
the  English  to  aid  the  rebellion  in 
La  Vendee,  and  were  taken  in 
arms.  This  request  was  .denied 
him,  and  he  was  ordered  to  be  ex¬ 
ecuted.  In  the  night  preceding 
the  day  appointed  for  his  execution, 
he,  however,  found  means  to  cut 
his  throat.  The  next  morning  Mr. 
Curran  applied  to  the  court  of 
king's- bench  for  a  habeas-corpus, 
to  bring  up  the  body  of  Mr.  Tone, 
Upon  this  ground,  that  courts- 
martial  had  no  jurisdiction  upon 
subjects,  not  in  the  military  service 
of  his  majesty,  during  the  sitting 
of  the  com  t  at’  king’s-bench.”  The 
chief-justice  ordered  a  writ  to  be 
made  out  immediately;  but  Mr. 
lone  was  not  in  a  condition  to 
be  moved.  The  military,  in  whose, 
custody  the  prisoner  was,  obeyed 
the  order  of  the  court  of  king’s- 
bench,  and  suspended  the  execu¬ 
tion.  His  body  was,  on  the  twen¬ 
tieth,  delivered  to  his  friends,  to  be 
buried,  it  appeared,  on  the  coro¬ 
ner*  inquest,  that,  as  soon  as  he 
was  made  acquainted  with  his  sen¬ 
tence,  on  the  evening  of  Sunday, 
the  eleventh  instant,  he  sunk  into 


a  despondence  which  shook  all  the 
apparent  fortitude  he  had  displayed 
on  his  trial.  The  sentence  was, 
“  that  he  should  be  hanged  by  the 
neck  till  he  was  dead ;  and  that 
his  head  should  be  cut  off,  and 
stuck  up  in  some  conspicuous  part 
of  the  city.”  In  the  intervals  of 
reflection,  and  the  few  opportuni¬ 
ties  he  had  of  speaking,  he  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  of  what  had  been 
done,  and  appeared  to  repent  sin¬ 
cerely  of  the  attempt  on  his  own 
life. 

— - - - 

DECEMBER.  ’ 

2d.  This  day  an  eagle  was  shot 
by  a  labourer,  in  a  garden  at  Hor¬ 
sham.  The  royal  bird  was  on  the 
wing,  beset  by  upwards  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  rooks,  whose  noise  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  man  who  shot 
him  whilst  at, a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance,  and  gave  time  for  his  pro¬ 
curing  a  loaded  gun.  The  wings 
of  this  eagle  measure,  when  ex¬ 
tended  from  point  to  point,  seven 
feet  three  inches.  He  is  yet  alive, 
having  been  only  sightly  wounded 
in  one  of  his  pinions. 

Manchester  Gazette.— A  coach- 
driver,  late  on  the  twenty-sixth  of 
last  month,  (near  the  hour  of  twelve) 
drove  his  vehicle  into  our  river, 
near  the  Old  Bridge,  tor  the  purpose 
of  washing  ;  when  the  current  be¬ 
ing  strong,  the  horses  were  soon 
driven  into  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
forced  under  one  of  the  arches, 
and,  in  that  state  (too  shocking  al¬ 
most  to  conceive)  they  swam,  with 
the  man  on  the  box,  through  Black- 
f i  iar»  -bridge,  fighting  and  struggling 
for  their  lives,  tiilone  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  The  poor  fellow,  in  his  en- 
H  2  deavours, 
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deavours,  had  entangled  his  legs  in 
the  reins;  but  from  them  he  extrica¬ 
ted  himself  with  a  knife;  when  fortu¬ 
nately  coming  nearly  in  contact  with 
a  dyer’s  flat,  he,  by  an  astonishing  ef¬ 
fort,  jumped  from  the  box  upon  the 
same,  where  he  lay  several  minutes 
in  a  state  of  insensibility.  The 
horses,  after  swimming  about  the 
river  some  time,  followed  their  mas¬ 
ter  to  the  flat,  and  attempted  to 
raise  their  fore  feet  upon  it :  the 
poor  man,  with  the  little  strength 
he  had  left,  held  up  the  head  of 
pne  of  the  creatures,  till,  with  a 
convulsive  groan,  it  expired  in  his 
arms.  From  the  active  assistance  of 
several  persons,  attracted  by  the 
cries  of  the  coachman,  they  had  so 
far  succeeded  in  rescuing  the  other 
•Horse  as  to  extricate  him  from  the 
reins,  and  had  got  him  nearly  half 
up  Mrs.  Duxbury’s  steps,  when, 
owing  to  the  tempestuousnes  of  the 
night,  he  slipped  from  their  holds, 
and  again  plunged  into  the  river; 
after  which  nothing  more  was  seen 
of  him.  Happy  would  it  have, been 
had  the  calamity  ended  here ;  curiosi¬ 
ty  (early  on  the  morning  following) 
called  crowds  of  people  together 
to  see  the  bodies  of  the  horses  float¬ 
ing  ;  among  others,  a  group  of  nine 
or  ten  women  and  children  very  in¬ 
cautiously  got  together  on  a  dyer’s 
stage,  hanging  over  the  river  near 
the  New  Bridge  ;  when,  shocking 
to  relate,  the  bottom  of  the  stage 
gave  way,  /and  they  were  all  in  an 
instant  precipitated  into  the  river. 
Three  were  recovered  before  life 
was  gone.;  the  strength  of  the  cur¬ 
rent  rendered  every  endeavour  to 
save  the  others  ineffectual,  and  they 
were  ail  swept  away.  On  how 
slender  a  thread  does  human  life 
pang  !  The  insecurity  of  these  sta¬ 
ges,  from  iliQ  number  of  years  they 


have  been  erected,  renders  it  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  astonishment  that  even  an 
individual  will  trust  his  person  there¬ 
on.  The  following  are  the  names 
of  the  unfortunate  sufferers :  Miss 
Martha  Rhodes,  Miss  Anna  Reed, 
Miss  Jane  Holiday  ;  Ellen  Neild, 
Sarah  Petty,  (Mrs.  Duxby’s  ser¬ 
vants)  and  Richard  Boardman.  A 
woman  and  her  child  are  also  said 
to  have  perished.  A  boy,  who  was 
saved,  was  fetched  out  by  a  dyer’s 
dog.  The  sagacious  animal  return¬ 
ed  for  a  woman,  but  it  was  too  late. 

Philadelphia,  Nov,  4. 

The  contagion,  which  has,  for 
the  last  three  months,  raged  so  vio¬ 
lently  in  this  city,  as  has  heretofore 
yielded  at  length  to  a  succession  of 
frost  which  has  prevailed  during 
the  last  week,  and  the  committee 
of  health  has  invited  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  to  return  to  their  homes,  un¬ 
der  an  assurance  of  perfect  safety, 
under  proper  precautions  as  to 
cleansing  and  airing  their  houses, 
bedding,  and  clothing.  The  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  season  has  worked  the 
same  happy  change  in  New  York, 
Boston,  New  London,  and  Wil¬ 
mington,  where  the  same  species 
of  disease  raged  at  the  same  time, 
and  proved  infinitely  more  malig¬ 
nant  than  the  former  diseases  with 
which  those  places  have  been  vi¬ 
sited. 

Bombay,  July  1. 

At  a  very  numerous  and  re¬ 
spectable  meeting  of  the  European 
and  native  inhabitants,  held  at  the 
town -hall,  it  was  resolved  to  open 
books  for  the  receipt  of  voluntary 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
mother  country  at  the  present  im¬ 
portant  crisis.  The  following  libe-t 
rnl  donations,  by  the  members  of 
government,  formed  ihe  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  subscriptions  : — 
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Rupees. 

The  hon.  Jonathan  Duncan, 

governor  -  -  25,000 

Lieut,  general  James  Stuart, 

commander-in-chief  -  20,000 
James  Rivett,  esq.  third  in 

council  -  -  12,000 

William  Page,  esq.  fourth 

in  council  -  12,000 

It  is  expected  that  the  patriotism 
displayed  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
government,  will  be  followed  by 
similar  exertions  throughout  every 
branch  of  the  service  under  this 
presidency,  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  stations  and  fortunes. 
Other  letters  from  Bombay  state, 
that  the  contributions,  on  the  first 
day,  amounted  to  20,000/.  and  that 
they  had  since  exceeded  50,000/. 
The  generous  aid  afforded  to  the 
national  resources  by  the  little  island 
of  Bombay  will,  no  doubt,  be  great¬ 
ly  exceeded  in  amount  at  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  where  the  inhabitants 
are  more  opulent,  and  equally  libe¬ 
ral  in  their  ideas. 

Dublin ,  Dec,  5. 
This  day,  one  of  the  castle  secre¬ 
taries  called  upon  the  several  state- 
prisoners,  and  informed  them,  that 
they  might  now  go  to  any  part  of 
the  European  continent,  not  at  war 
with  us,  except  the  undernamed 
persons,  who  were  -informed  that 
circumstances  had  occurred  which 
prevented  the  lord  lieutenant  from 
suffering  them  to  leave  prison  for 
the  present. — At  the  same  time  in¬ 
timating  to  all  persons  included  in 
the  emigration- bill,  (the  excepted 
persons  excluded)  that  if  they  did 
not  depart  in  the  course  of  a  month, 
they  must  remain  in  prison  at  their 
own  expence,  as  government,  after 
that,  would  not  grant  them  any  al¬ 
lowance. 

The  fo}1'o \y in g  is  a  list  pf  the 


persons  who  will  not  be  permitted 
to  depart : 

Arthur  O’Connor,  Thomas  A 
Emmett,  John  Sweetman,  Henry 
Jackson,  Doctor  MfNevin,  John 
Chambers,  Samuel  Neilson,  Tho¬ 
mas  Russell,  Matthew  Dowling, 
John  Sweeny,  Hugh  Wilson,  Milo 
Dignam,  Joseph  Cuthbert,  John. 
Cormick,  Dean  Swift.  ' 

Hamburgh,  RTov.  2J. 

The  vessel,  in  which  Tandy  and 
his  companions  had  been  on  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  was  driven  by  a 
storm  to  the  coast  of  Norway,  from 
whence,  apprehensive  that  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  North  Sea  they  should 
fall  in  with  some  English  cruizcr, 
they  resolved  to  proceed  to  France 
by  land.  Intelligence  of  their  ob¬ 
ject  and  their  route  was  received  at 
Hamburgh  shortly  after  they  had 
arrived  there  (on  the  22d  Novem* 
ber).  They  were  traced  to  the  inn 
bearing  the  sign  of  the  arms  of 
America  5  sir  James  Crawford,  the 
British  minister, immediately  waited 
on  the  chief  magistrate,  to  request 
a  warrant  to  arrest  those  persons, 
as  subjeefs  of  Ireland  in  rebellion 
against  their  sovereign,  but  could 
not  obtain  it  :  not  discouraged, 
however,  he  three  times  again  apr 
plied,  and  at  length  obtained  an 
order  to  the  police  to  the  required 
effect.  On  the  24th,  soon  after 
four  in  the  morning,  sir  James  led 
the  officers  of  police,  attended  by 
a  guard,  to  the  American  arras, 
which  he  completely  invested,  wait¬ 
ing  till  the  doors  were  open,  be- 
tween  five  and  six,  when  he  enter¬ 
ed  with' his  escort,  which  instantly 
occupied  every  passage.  The  mas¬ 
ter  of  the  house  was  then  called, 
who,  on  being  asked  for  the  stran¬ 
gers  by  their  travelling  names,  shew¬ 
ed  their  several  apartments.  Early 
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as  it  was,  Napper  Tandy  was  found 
writing.  The  officer  who  entered 
his  room  demanded  his  passport, 
which  he,  with  much  confidence, 
said  he  would  produce,  and,  going 
to  his  trunk,  took  out  a  pistol,  which 
presenting  at  the  officer,  he  said, 
<c  this  is  my  passport !”  The  officer, 
however,  being  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  bodily  strength,  seized  and 
wrested  the  pistol  from  him  ;  at 
which  time,  the  guard,  called  by 
the  scuffle,  entered  the  room,  and 
secured  Mr.  Tandy,  who,  together 
with  his  associates,  were  shortly  af¬ 
ter  put  in  irons,  and  by  order  of  sir 
J.  Crawford,  confined  in  separate 
guard-houses  No  sooner  had  this 
event  transpired  in  the  morn  mg;, 
than  citizen  Marragon,  the  minister 
of  the  French  republic,  sent  a  note 
tothesenate,  claiming  Napper  Tan¬ 
dy  and  his  colleagues  as  French 
citizens,  and  threatening  to  quit 
Hamburgh,  if  they  were  not  re¬ 
leased.  Sir  James  Crawford,  on 
the  other  har  d,  opposed  the  demand 
in  terms  equally  strong.  In  this 
perplexity,  the  senate  held  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  deliberation,  at  five 
o’cloc  k  on  Saturday  evening,  which 
lasted  till  midnight.  Yesterday  an- 
other  meeting  was  held,  but  the  re¬ 
sult  is  kept  profoundly  secret..  This, 
however,  is  certain,  that  the  senate, 
against  the  will  and  representations 
of  sir  James  C  awford  has  ordered 
two  of  the  prisoners  to  be  unironed. 
What  their  fate  will  be  cannot  yet 
be  ascertained.  Napper  Tandy  is 
in  a  bad  state  of  health.  The  French 
charge  d’affaires,  citizen  Le  iViaitre, 
apprehengive  for  the  fate  of  the  pri¬ 
soners,  offered  a  considerable  sum 
of  money  to  an  officer  of  the  Flam- 
burgh  regulars,  who  had  the  guard, 
to  permit  their  escape  \  but  he  in¬ 
dignantly  refused,  and  proclaimed 


the  attempt  to  dishonour  him.  Sir 
James  Crawford  and  citizen  Marra¬ 
gon  immediately  dispatched  to  their 
respective  courts  the  particulars  of 
this  important  event. 

7th  The  dispute  between  the 
senate  of  Hamburgh' and  the  Bri- 
tish  resident  in  that  city  is  not 
yet  terminated,  as  the  English 
cabinet  have  sent  over  instructions 
to  their  agents  to  insist  on  de¬ 
taining  Napper  Tandy,-  Blackwell, 
and  the  other  Irishmen  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  service  of  France,  lately  arrest¬ 
ed  at  that  place.  Blackwell  is  said 
to  be  an  officer  of  very  high  repute, 
and  has  served  in  several  campaigns 
on  the  Rhine. 

8th.  A  singular  discovery  was  this 
day  made  in  the  barracks  ard,  at 
Horn  cliff,  Kent  -  some  of  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  militia,  being  employed  to 
clean  a  well,  one  of  them,  let  down 
in  a  bucket,  called  out  to  be  drawn 
up,  and  informed  his  companions 
there  was  a  dead  man  at  the  bottom. 
Upon  drawing  up  the  corpse  with 
a  rope,  it  proved  to  be  the  body  of 
George  Sullivan,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  deserted  on  the  Monday 
night  preceding.  He  was  a  fine 
young  tellow,  about  twenty-two 
years  of  age,  and  much  esteemed 
by  the  regiment.  Some  bread  and 
cheese  he  had  been  to  provide  was 
found  in  the  well  with  him 

10th.  The  Colossus,  of  74  guns, 
capt.  G.  Murray,  was,  this  day  ,  lost 
at  Scilly.  This  ship  was  coming 
home  with  the  convoy  from  Lisbon, 
and,  owing  to  adverse  winds,  had 
put  into  Scilly.  She  drove  from 
her  anchors,  and  went  ashore  upon 
the  rocks,  where  she  was  totally  lost. 
The  crew,  with  the  exception  of 
one  man,  or,  according  to  another 
account,  of  three  lives,  were  all 
saved.  Several  of  the  convoy  are 
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alo  sal.  d  tG  have  suffered  in  the  same 
gale. 

17th.  A  court-martial, pro forma , 
was  held  on  captain  Thompson,  of 
the  Leander,  for  the  capture  of 
that  ship  ;  when  he  was  most  ho¬ 
nourably  acquitted. 

25th.  At  noon,  a  fire  broke  out 
on  the  premises  of  Charles  Adams, 
esq.  atWhip’s-cross,  Walthamstow, 
which  entirely  destroyed  the  out¬ 
houses,  consisting  of  a  double 
coach-house,  a  six-stall  stable,  cow¬ 
house,  See.  and  it  was  with  great 
difficulty  the  flames  were  prevented 
from  catching  the  house. 

25th,  Yesterday  evening, between 
seven  and  eight  o’clock,  a  dreadful 
fire  broke  out  at  the  mansion-house 
of  the  earl  of  Essex,  in  Curson- 
street,  May-fair,  which  consumed 
the  whole  of  the  premises.  I  be 
flames  raged  with  such  fury  that 
scarce  any  of  the  furniture  could  be 
saved.  It  began  while  the  family 
were  at  dinner.  A  large  party 
being’  invited  to  cards  in  the  even- 
ing,  the  drawing-room  was  lighted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and,  while  the 
company  were  regaling,  the  alarm 
was  given  that  the  room  was  on 
fire  :  bis  lordship  and  the  gentlemen 
who  were  with  him,  attended  by 
the  servants,  ran  up,  in  hopes  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  the  flames;  but  it  was 
too  late,  and  the  noble  earl,  in  a 
state  of  frantic  horror,  was  obliged 
to  be  forced  out  of  the  house  by  his 
son,  lord  Malden.  The  distracted 
situation  of  her  ladyship,  and  that 
or  Jadv Malden,  cannot  be  described. 
The  accident  is  supposed  to  have 
happened  from  a  candle  falling  out 
of  one  of  the  girandoles  on  a  sofa, 
and  communicating  to  the  window- 
curtains.  It  being  feared  the  ad¬ 
joining  house,  belonging  to  earl 


Macartney,  would  share  the  same 
fate,  the  furniture  was  removed  to 
the  earl  of  Chesterfield’s,  The  earl 
and  countess  of  Essex,  with  their 
son  and  daughter,  lord  and  lady 
Malden,  took  refuge  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Dent,  in  the  same  street, 
from  whence  they  went  to  thehon. 
Mr.  Stanhope’s,  and  slept  last 
night  at  the  earl  of  Chesterfield’s. 
The  St.  George’s  corps,  and  a  party 
of  the  guards,  endeavoured  to  keep 
off  the  crowd,  but  could  not  pre¬ 
vent  depredations  :  one  man  was 
taken  with  several  silver  spoons  and 
three  napkins,  marked  with  the 
initials  of  the  earl  of  Essex. 

Fahrenheit’s  thermometer,  in  the 
open  air,  with  a  northern  aspect, 
was,  on  Christmas-day,  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  at  23;  at  nine  at  night,  22  ; 
Wednesday  afternoon,  18  ;  nine  at 
night,  1 7D  at  nine  this  morning, 
17,  which  is  fifteen  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point ;  at  eleven,  18. 

The  Thames  E  nearly  covered 
with  sheets  of  ice,  driving  with  the 
tide,  so  that  the  river  is  impassable 
for  craft. 

27th.  Yesterday  morning,  about 
four  o’clock,  a  fire  broke  out  at  a  cot¬ 
tage,  in  Heytesbury,  Wilts,  which 
was  in  a  short  time  reduced  to  ashes, 
together  with  two  other  thatched 
cottages  adjoining  ;  and  three  wo¬ 
men  and  a  girl,  who  were  there 
employed  in  spinning,  & c,  for  the 
parish,  unfortunately  perished  in  the 
flames,  before  any  assistance  could 
be  given  them.  The  accident  is 
said  to  have  been  occasioned  through 
the  carelessness  of  a  man  who  in¬ 
habited  on.e  of  the  cottages  :  he 
had  drank  pretty  freely  in  the  after¬ 
noon  of  Tuesday,  and,  returning 
home  late  at  night,  he  imprudently 
set  fire  to  a  large  bundle  of  straw, 
H  4*  r  in 
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In  his  chimney-corner,  which  com¬ 
municated  rapidly  to  the  rafter  and 
thatch,  and,  in  a  few  minutes,  the 
whole  was  in  a  blaze  ;  he,  how¬ 
ever  escaped  himself,  without  inr 
jury.  The  disfigured  remains  of 
the  four  persons,  who  thus  unhap¬ 
pily  lost  their  lives,  were  dug  from 
the  ruins  in  the  course  of  yester¬ 
day  ;  and,  this  morning,  inquests 
were  tak°n  on  the  bodies,  by  Mr. 
Clare,  of  D  evizes  (coroner),  when 
the  juries  returned  verdicts  of  acci¬ 
dental  death. 

I 

The  following  is  a  return  of  the 
Duties  on  Malt,  from  October  1797 
to  June  1798  :■ — 

mXZy  •  S .  ( 

Hatcheandco.  .  117,316  11  8 

Bush  and  co.  .  94,058  6  8 

Cook  and  co.  .  .  91,687  0  0 

Smith  and  co.  .  88,183  18  0 

Hi  dgson  and  co.  .  76,390  15  0 

Gosse  and  co.  .  74,989  15  0 

Metcalfe  and  co.  .  70,942  13  6 

Liptrap  and  co.  .  53,544  14  2 

Johnson  and  co.  .  50,630  10  10 

Booth  .  .  ,  38,622  5  0 


according  to  their  respective  ranksf 


viz. 


£ 756,366  10  8 

The  military  staff  establishment 
of  Great  Britain,  and  her  depen¬ 
dencies,  has  increased,  through  the 
necessity  of  the  times,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  numerous  body  of  general 
and  field  officers,  viz. 

Field-marshals  .  .  6 

Getferals  .  .  .  289 

Colonels  .  '  .  .  325 

Lieutenant-colonels  648 
Majors  ....  595 


Total  1863 


Admirals  .  .102 

Post-captains  .  520 

Commanders  .  359 

Lieutenants  .  2008 

Total  2989 


The  following  is  the  present  num¬ 
ber  of  officers  in  the  British  navy, 


The  following  is  a  statement  of 
the  amount  of  porter  brewed  by  the 
twelve  principal  brewers,  in  this 
metropolis,  the  last  and  present 
year ; 

1797. 

Barrels „ 

Whitbread  .  .  192,747 

Thrale  .  .  ,  141,592 

Gyfford  .  .  119,822 

Trueman  *  .  117,179 

Calvert,  Felix  .  101,763 
Meux  .  .  .  95,376 

Goodwyn  .  .  92,75^ 

Calvert,  John  «  70,095 

Clowes  .  .  58,685 

Elliott  .  „  .  55,819 

,  Harford  .  .  54,191? 

Cox  .  .  .  46,130 

1798. 

Whitbread  .  184,506 
Meux  .  .  •  180,446 

Thrale  .  .  .  131,519 

Gyfford  .  .  123,040 

Calvert,  Felix  .  111,791 
Trueman,  .  •  109,227 
Goodwyn  „  .  84,176 

Calvert,  John  .  72,433 

Clowes  .  .  .  59,489 

Elliott  »  .  .  51,542 

Biley  .  .  ,  45,863 

Phillips  .  .  ,  ^3,163 

The  following  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  quantity  brewed 
by  the  first  twelve  houses  in  the 
London  table-beer  brewery  for  the 
last  two  years,  ending  on  the  5th  of 
July,  each  year : 


Kirk  man 
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1797. 

Barrels . 

Kirkman  and  co .  .  .  26,533 

Sanaford  and  co.  ,  ,  18,857 

Charington  and  co.  .  16,043 
Nieinan  and  co.  ,  .  13,799 

Cape  Benjamin  .  .  13,000 

Edmonds  and  co.  .  12,475 
Bond,  Edward  *  .  10,569 
Park  and  co.  .  .  .  8,739 

Satchell,  Richard.  .  7,396 
Hall  and  co.  „  .  .  6,938 

Allen,  John  .  .  .  6,893 

Cavvell,  John  .  .  .  6,700 

1798. 

Kirk  man  and  co,  .  .  30,029 

Sandford  and  co.  .  20,217 
Charington  and  co.  .  14,482 
Edmonds  and  co.  .  .  13,543 
Niemanandco.  .  .  13,294 

Cape,  Benjamin  ,  .12,193 

Bond,  Edward  .  .  10,372 

Satchell,  Richard  .  9,636 

Park  and  co.  .  .  .  9,633 

Levesque,  John  .  .  8,335 

Cawell,  John  .  .  7,575 

Holbroak,  James  .  6,957 

D  i ed.  At  his  seat  at  Downing, 
in  Flintshire,  in  his  seventy-third 
year,  Thomas  Pennant,  esq.  the  ce¬ 
lebrated  tourist  and  zoologist. 


BIRTHS  In  the  Tear  1798. 

Jan.  2d.  The  countess  of  Dal- 
fceith,  a  son. 

5th.  Lady  Charlotte  Strutt,  a 
daughter. 

6th.  The  lady  of  P.  I.  Thellusson, 
esq.  twin  sons. 

21st.  Mrs  Banting,  of  Little  Ri- 
sington,  Gloucestershire,  a  daugh¬ 
ter,  her  thirty-second  child. 

28th.  Lady  Charlotte  Greville,  a 
son. 


• — .  Right  honourable  lady  Emily 
M'Leod,  a  daughter. 

— .  Her  Imperial  majesty  of 
Russia,  a  prince. 

Feb.  25th.  Right  honourable  lady 
Petre,  a  daughter. 

March  1.  The  empress  of  Ger¬ 
many,  an  archduchess. 

— .  Lady  of  sir  John  Davie,  bart. 
two  sons. 

3d.  Lady  of  sir. William  Eliot, 
hart,  a  son. 

19th.  Lady  Calthorpe,  a  daugh- 
ter. 

26th,  Lady  Rodney,  a  son. 

27th.  Countess  of  Derby,  a  still¬ 
born  child. 

* — -.  Lady  Spencer,  a  son. 

April  10th.  Lady  Charlotte 
Campbell,  a  son. 

20th.  Marchioness  of  Titchfield, 
a  daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  Sir  Thomas  Henry 
Liddell,  bart.  a  daughter. 

23d.  Countess  of  Albemarle,  a. 
daughter. 

24th.  Lady  Say  and  Sele,  a  son, 

26th.  Her  royal  highness  the 
duchess  of  Wirtemberg,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

29th.  The  lady  of  sir  Samuel 
Flu  dyer,  bart.  a  daughter. 

May  13th.  Countess  of  Aylesford, 
a  son. 

2.5th.  Lady  of  sir  John  Stirling, 
bart.  a  son. 

27th.  Honourable  Mr.  Childers, 
a  son. 

31st.  Countess  of  Euston,  a  son. 

— .  Lady  Charlotte  Nares,  a 
daughter. 

— .  Lady  Harriet  Gill,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

June  27th.  Hon.  Mrs.  Carleton, 
a  daughter. 

28th.  Lady  Eliz<  Talbot,  a  son. 

July  2d.  Lady  of  sir  Charles 
Watson,  a  daughter. 


10th,  Lady 
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10th,  Lady  of  the  honourable 
New  town  Fellows,  a  daughter. 

13th.  Her  majesty  the  queen  of 
Pru  ssia,  a  princess. 

19th  Lady  of  sir  Francis  Ford, 
bart.  a  daughter. 

28th.  CountessDowagerof  Mans¬ 
field,  wife  of  the  honourable  F. 
Greville,  a  daughter. 

31st.  Lady  viscountess  Fielding, 
a  son. 

— The  lady  of  sir  N.  B.  Gres- 
ley,  bart.  a  daughter. 

Aug .  10th.  Mrs.  Sommerfield, 
of  the  queen’s  palace,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

Sept.  5th,  Lady  Charlotte  Lenox, 
a  daughter. 

8th.  Viscountess  Chetwynd,  two 
daughters. 

1 3th-  Lady  Grey,  a  daughter. 

17th.  Lady  Charles  Ainsley,  a 
son. 

18th.  The  wife  of  John  Prim¬ 
rose,  esq.  of  Barton,  two  sons  and 
a  daughter. 

29th,  Countess  of  Banbury,  a 
daughter. 

Oct.  5th.  Lady  Louisa  Brome, 
a  daughter. 

12th.  Lady  of  the  hon.  and  rev. 
A,  H.  Cathcart,  a  daughter. 

12th.  Princess  of  Brazil,  a  prince. 

• —  Lady  of  sir  Thomas  Which- 
cote,  bart.  a  son. 

19th.  Lady  Harriet  Sullivan,  a 
son. 

24th.  Honourable  Mrs.  Barnard, 
a  still-born  child. 

25th.  Lady  Portchester,  a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

31st.  Mrs.  Blower  of  Down- 
street,  three  sons. 

— .  Lady  of  the  bishop  of  St. 
David’s,  a  son. 

Nov.  5th.  Countess  of  Guildford, 
a  daughter. 

9th.  Viscountess  Dungannon,  a 
son. 


14th.  Lady  Anne  Vernon,  wife 
of  the  bishop  of  Carlisle,  a  son. 

15th.  Madame  Desparre,  Wel- 
beck-street,  two  daughters,  and  a 
son. 

21  st.  Lady  of  the  honourable  the 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  a 
son, 

23d,  Lady  Hugh  Seymour,  a 
daughter. 

Fee.  7th.  Lady  Louisa  Hartley, 
a  daughter. 

- — ,  Lady  Catherine  Graham,  a 
daughter. 

8th.  Lady  leDespenser,a  daugh¬ 
ter. 

10th.  Marchioness  of  Blandford, 
a  daughter. 

12th.  The  countess  of  Errol,  a 
daughter. 

— .  Lady  of  the  honourable  Mr. 
Petre,  a  daughter, 

26th,  Lady  of  sir  Frederick  Mor¬ 
ton  Eden,  a  daughter, 

22th  Lady  Harvey,  a  daughter. 


MARRIAGES  for  1798. 

Jan.  4th.  Lieutenant-colonel  R. 
Ferguson,  to  Miss  Monroe,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  lieut. -general  sir  H.  Monroe. 

5th.  W.  Philips  Inge,  esq.  of 
Thorpe,  to  lady  Elizabeth  Stewart, 
second  daughter  of  lord  Galloway. 

15th.  Pascoe  GrinseJ,  esq.  of 
Taplow,to  the  honourable  Georgina 
St.  Leger,  sister  tq  viscount  Done- 
raile. 

— .  Sir  Francis  L.  Wood,  bart.  of 
Bowling-hall,  York,  to  Miss  Buck. 

20th.  Lord  Sheffield,  to  lady 
Anne  North,  daughter  of  the  late 
earl  of  Guildford. 

Feb .  1st.  John  Payne,  esq.  qf 
Wells,  to  the  hon.  Mrs.  Hyde. 

12th.  Mr.  Holman,  o,f  Co  vent- 
garden  theatre,  to  Miss  Hamilton, 

daughter 
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daughter  of  the  honourable  and  rev. 
Frederick  Hamilton,  and  grand¬ 
daughter  of  lord  Archibald  Ha¬ 
milton. 

20th  Lord  Hervey,  to  the  hon. 
Miss  Upton,  daughter  of  the  dow¬ 
ager  lady  Templetown. 

— .  Rev.  F.  North,  son  to  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  to  MissEsther 
Harrison. 

- —  PryseLoveden,  esq.  of  Wood- 
stock,  to  the  honourable  Mrs.  Agar, 
sister  of  lord  Viscount  Ashbrooke. 

2bth  Winchcombe  Henry  Hart¬ 
ley,  esq  to  the  right  honourable 
lady  Louisa  Lumley. 

March  24th.  Sir  John  Trollope, 
bart.  to  Miss  Thorold. 

28th.  Joseph  Sidney  Yorke,  esq. 
M.  P.  brother  to  the  earl  of  Hard- 
wicke,  to  Mess  Rattray. 

— .  Sir  Richard  Steele,  bart.  to 
Miss  Frances  D’  Alton,  daughter  of 
the  late  general  count  D’ Alton. 

April  Qth,  James  Arbucle,  esq.  of 
Uonaghadee,  to  lady  Sophia  Joce¬ 
lyn,  sister  to  the  earl  of  Roden. 

17th.  The  hon.  George  Villiers, 
brother  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  to 
the  hon.  Miss  Parker,  daughter  of 
the  late  lord  Boringdon. 

30th.  Captain  Ross,  of  the  41st 
regiment,  to  the  hon.  Miss  Browne, 
daughter  of  the  late  lord  Kilmaine. 

May  1 8th.  Earl  of  Yarmouth, 
to  Miss  Fagniani. 

30th.  Honourable  W.  Gore,  se¬ 
cond  son  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  to  Miss 
Caroline  Hales,  youngest  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Thomas  Pvm  rlaies, 
hart. 

— .  The  honourable  Frederick 
West,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Dela- 
war,  to  Miss  Maria  Middleton. 

June  18th.  Sir  Henry  Every,  bart. 
to  Miss  P.  Moseley,  daughter  of  sir 
John  Moseley,  bart. 

■ — .  Sir  Samuel  Brooke,  bart.  of 


Seaton,  to  Miss  Costleboe,  of  An* 

glesea. 

July  10th,  Right  honourable  W. 
Wyndbam,  secretary  at  war,  to  Miss 
Cecilia  Forrest,  daughter  of  the  late 
admit al  Forrest. 

1 2th .  Honourable  Henry  Wind* 
sor,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Ply¬ 
mouth,  to  Miss  Copson, 

Aug.  2d.  Charles  Ellis,  esq.  M.  P. 
to  the  honourable  Miss  Hervey, 
daughter  of  the  late  lord  Hervey, 

— .  Hon.  col.  John  Vaughan, 
M.  P.  son  of  the  earl  of  Lisburne, 
to  the  hon.  Lucy  Courtenay,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  lord  Courtenay. 

7th.  The  honourable  col.  John 
Hope,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Hope- 
toun,  and  M.  P.  to  Miss  Eliza  Hope, 
daughter  of  the  hon.  Charles  Hope. 

16th.  Captain  sir  Edmund  Nagle, 
to  Mrs.  Blackman. 

20th.  Honourable  Philip  Pusey, 
brother  to  the  late  earl  of  Radnor, 
to  Lady  Lucy  Cave,  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Harborough,  and  relict  of 
the  late  sir  Thomas  Cave,  bart. 

21  st.  Richard  Norman,  esq.  of 
Leatherhead,  to  lady  Eliz.  Manners, 
eldest  sister  of  the  duke  of  Rutland. 

25th.  Honourable  E.  Tourneur, 
brother  of  the  earl  of  Wintertown, 
to  Miss  Hester  Playward, 

2gth.  Hon.  Edward  Hawke, 
eldest  son  of  lord  Hawke,  to  Miss 
Frances  Anne  Hervey. 

— .  Mr.  Hardinge,  to  lady  — — — 
Gore,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Ross. 

— .  Lord  Leslie,  to  Miss  Camp¬ 
bell,  daughter  of  the  late  colonel 
Campbell . 

Sept.  5th.  Rev.  Henry  Maxwell, 
to  lady  Anne  Butler,  daughter  of 
the  earl  of  Garrick. 

Oct .  6th.  Sir  Edward  Baynes, 
bart.  to  Miss  Lambert. 

24th  Sir  Charles  Ventris  Field, 
knight-banneret,  to  Mrs.  Lill. 

1  '  Nov, 
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Nov.  pth.  Earl  Home,  to  lady 
Eliz.  Montague,  third  daughter  of 
the  duke  of  Buccleugh. 

10th.  Lord  W.  Seymour,  brother 
to  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  to  Miss 
M?  Clitheroe. 

j Dec.  14th.  The  honourable  Tho¬ 
mas  Ralph  Maude,  to  thehon.  Fran¬ 
ces  Anne  Agar,  daughter  of  the 
archbishop  of  Cashel. 

29th.  J.  Woodcock,  esq.  toMiSs 
A.  Hotham,  daughter  of  the  honour¬ 
able  sir  Beaumont  Hotham,  baron 
of  the  exchequer. 


PROMOTIONS  in  the  Year 
179S. 

Jan.  4th.  Right  hon.  sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  K.  B.  of  the  privy 
council  of  Ireland. 

5th.  Right  rev.  Dr.  John  Porter, 
bishop  of  Killala,  bishop  of  Clogher, 
vice  Foster,  deceased. 

6th.  Brevet  capt.  Richard  Ho- 
vendon,  major  in  the  army. 

8th.  Lieutenant-general  sir  Tho¬ 
mas  Shirley,  bart.  Patrick  Tonyn, 
Gabriel  Christie,  John  Reid,  sir 
William  Green,  bart.  George  Scott, 
Charles  OHara,  Loftus  Antony 
Tottenham,  William  Rowley,  Peter 
Bathurst,  hon.  William  Gordon, 
Robert  Prescott,  hon.William  Har- 
court,  Heqry  ear]  of  Caihampton, 
William  Dalrymple,  William  Pic- 
ton,  sir  Elector  Munro,  K.  B.  hon. 
William  Hervey,  J.  Fletcher  Camp¬ 
bell,  Francis  Lascelles,  sir  William 
Meadows,  K.  B. — generals  in  the 
army. 

Major-generals  William  Sheriff, 
William  Ormtield,  Samuel  Hulse, 
Albemarle  Bertie,  Charles  Valan- 
cey,  John  Thomas  earl  of  Clanri- 
cardie,  sir  James  Steuart,  bart.  Tho- 
masCarekton,  James  Marsh, Caven¬ 


dish  Lister,  Charles  Leigh,  James 
Ogilvie,  sir  Robert  Laurie,  bart. 
'William  Martin,  John  Archer,  Wil¬ 
liam  Fdmeston,  Forbes  Macbean, 
David  Home,  Hugh  Debbiegg,  Ri- 
chardDawson,MontgomeryAgnew, 
James  Stewart,  Alexander  earl  of 
Balcarres,  hon.  Charles  Steuart, 
Cornelius  Cuyler,  Charles  earl  of 
Harrington,  hon.  Richard  Fitzpa¬ 
trick,  Nesbitt  Balfour,  Edmund  Ste¬ 
vens,  Thomas  Trigge,  Francis  earl 
of  Moira,  Peter  Craig, — to  be  lieu¬ 
tenant-generals  in  the  army. 

Colonels  Philip  Martin,  of  the 
royal  artillery;  William  Borthwick, 
of  the  royal  artillery  ;  Eyre  Coote, 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king;  Jeffery 
Amherst,  of  the  10th  foot ;  Harry 
Burrard,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king ; 
Charles  Lennox,  aide-demamp  to 
the  king;  James  Adolphus  Harris, 
of  the  60th  foot;  Arthur Ormsby, 
of  the  6th  dragoon  guards  ;  Henry 
Reade,  of  the  1  st  life-guards  ;  W  il- 
liam  John  Arabia,  of  the  2d  life¬ 
guards;  George  Don,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king;  John  Francis  Crad¬ 
dock,  of  the  late  127th  foot ;  Cole- 
brook  Nesbitt,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
king ;  lord  Charles  Fitzroy,  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  king  ;  Napier  Christie 
Burton,  of  the  3d  foot  guards  ;  Ri¬ 
chard  Rich  Wilford,  of  the  York 
hussars  ;  Edward  Morrison,  of  the 
Coldstream  guards;  sir  Charles  As- 
gill,  bart.  of  the  1st  foot  guards ; 
hon.  Charles  Monson,  aide-de-camp 
to  the  king ;  Thomas  Garth,  aide- 
de-camp  to  the  king ;  Vaughan 
Lloyd,  of  the  royal  artillery ;  sir 
James  St.  Clair  Erskine,  bart.;  Wil¬ 
liam  Brady,  of  the  royal  artillery  in 
Ireland ;  Lucius  Barber,  of  the  royal 
artillery  in  Ireland— -to  be  major- 
generals  in  the  army. 

Lieutenant-colonel  James  Web¬ 
ber,  an  independent  officer  ;  Chas. 

William 
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William  Este,  of  the  64th  foot ; 
Samuel  Twentyman,  on  half-pay  of 
the  99th  foot ;  George  Rochfort, 
of  the  invalid  artillery  ;  Joseph  F.W. 
Desbarres,  of  the  60th  foot  ;  sir 
Charles  Marsh,  an  independent  offi¬ 
cer;  Francis  Grose,  of  the  new 
South-Wales  corps;  William  Scott, 
on  half-pay  of  the  80th  foot;  Archi¬ 
bald  Campbell,  of  the  8th  foot ; 
Francis  Fuller,  of  the  59th  foot; 
Arthur  Carter,  of  the  14th  light 
dragoons ;  James  Affleck,  of  the 
16th  light  dragoons;  George  Vaug¬ 
han  Hart,  of  the  75th  foot ;  John 
Robinson,  of  the  late  horse  grena¬ 
dier  guards  ;  George  Brodie,  of  the 
52d  foot ;  hon.  Thomas  Maitland, 
of  the  62 d  foot ;  Patrick  Hely,  of 
the  11th  foot. ;  Daniel  Robertson, 
of  the  60th  foot  ;  John  Blake,  of 
the  24th  foot ;  Archibald  McAlister, 
of  the  85th  foot ;  Richard  Bright, 
of  the  marines;  Alexander  Macdo¬ 
nald,  of  the  marines;  William  Ram- 
gay,  of  the  80th  foot ;  Gustavus  Bel- 
ford,  of  the  royal  regiment  of  horse 
guards;  John  William  Augustus  Ro- 
mer,  of  the  60th  foot ;  James  Camp¬ 
bell,  an  independent  officer ;  Ed¬ 
ward  Madden,  of  the  15th  foot; 
John  Skerrtt,  of  a  late  West-India 
regiment;  Hildebrand  Oakes,  of  the 
26th  foot ;  C.  Campbell,  of  the  6t^i 
foot ;  George  Prevost,  of  the  60th 
foot ;  Stair  Park  Dalrymple,  of  the 
i  1st  toot ;  John  Ormsby  Vandeleur, 
•of  the  5th  dragoon  guards;  John 
Carnegie,  of  the  31th  light  dra¬ 
goons  ;  William  Waller, .of  the  3d 
dragoons ;  sir  Thomas  Chapman,  of 
the  6th  dragoon  guards ;  Mervyn 
Archdall,  of  the  1 1  th  light  dragoons; 
John  Haydock  Boardman,  of  the  2d 
dragoons;  Edward  Dawson,  of  the 
8th  toot ;  John  Cope  Sherbroke,  of 
the  38dfoot ;  James  Hall,  of  the  8th 


light  dragoon? ;  William  Payne,  of 
the  3d  dragoon  guards — .to.be  colo« 
nels  in  the  army. 

Lieutenant-colonels  hon.  Edward 
Bugh,  on  the  half-pay  of  the  late 
107th  foot;  William  Lord  Craven,, 
of  the  3d  foot ;  Hugh  Campbell,  of 
the  3d  foot  guards ;  lord  William 
Bentinck,  of  the  24th  light  dra¬ 
goons;  Edmund  Viscount  Dungar* 
von;  of  the  Coldstream  foot  guards 
—to  be  aides-de-camp  to  the 
king. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Lambert  The- 
ophilus  Walpole,  of  the  late  107th 
foot,  deputy  adjutant-general  to  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  to  be  colonel  in 

the  army. 

Lieutenant-colonels  Coote  Man- 
ningham,  of  the  41st  foot ;  Henry 
George  Grey,  of  the  17th  light 
dragoons ;  hon.  Edward  Paget,  of 
the  28th  foot;  Arthur  Whetham, 
of  the  1st  foot  guards— to  be  aides- 
de-camp  to  the  king. 

Majors,  from  Ninian  Imrie,  of  the 
1st  foot,  to  William  Sherlock,  of  the 
5th  dragoon  guards — to  be  lieute¬ 
nant-colonels  in  the  army. 

Captains,  from  Robert  Balfour, 
of  the  2d  dragoons,  to  James  Eyre 
Caul  held,  of  the  55th  foot— to  be 
majors  in  the  army. 

1 2th .  Bre  vet  colonel  John  White- 
locke,  brigadier-general  in  Guern¬ 
sey  only. 

— .  Lieutenant-colonel  Alexan¬ 
der  Hope,  lieutenant-governor  of 
Edinburgh  castle,  vice  lord  Eglin- 
toune,  resigned. 

19th.  Rev.  Joseph  Stock,  D.  D. 
bishop  of  Killala,  vice  Porter. 

— .  Colonel  Charles  Handheld, 
commissary-general  of  stores,  &c. 
to  the  forces  in  Ireland. 

— ••  Lord  Braybrooke,  lord  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  county  of  Essex. 

23d.  Brevet 
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23di  Brevet  colonel  John  Mur* 
ray,  brigadier-general  in  Nova-Sco- 
tia  only. 

— .  Lieutenant-colonel  Henry 
viscount  Gage,  colonel. 

Majors  Charles  Douglas  Smith, 
on  the  half-pay  of  Tarleton’s  light 
dragoons  ;  Charles  Wall,  on  the 
half-pay  of  the  independents  ;  Fran¬ 
cis  Seymour,  of  the  87th  foot ; 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  of  the  29th 
foot  s*  Richard  Hovendon,  of  the 
21st  light  dragoons — to  be  lieute¬ 
nant-colonels  in  the  army. 

Captain  WilliamTroughton,  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  late  129ta  foot ;  Pa¬ 
trick  Ewing,  and  Henry  Johnstone, 
of  the  Scotch  brigade;  P  I.  Fel- 
lowes  of  the  47th  foot — to  be  ma¬ 
jors  in  the  army. 

Brevet  lieut-col.  Walter  Chffe 
of  the  royal  fusileers,  to  be  adju¬ 
tant-general  to  the  forces  in  the 
East-Indies,  vice  Achmuty,  who  re¬ 
signs  ;  brevet  major  Hugh  Mackay 
Gordon,  of  the  16th  foot,  to  be 
quarter-master-general  to  the  said 
forces,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  ip  the  army,  vice  Hall,  who 
resigns;  major  William  Hutchin¬ 
son,  of  . the  independents,  to  be  ma¬ 
jor  of  brigade  to  the  forces  in  Soath- 
Britain,  vice  M'Murdo,  who  resigns ; 
captain  Henry  Percy  Pulieine,  or 
the  2d  dragoons,  to  be  major  of 
brigade  to  the  said  forces,  vice 
Ruddock,  who  resigns;  Archibald 
Gloster,  esq.  to  be  deputy-judge 
advocate  to  the  forces  serving  in 
the  Leeward  Islands;  Thomas  Wil¬ 
liams,  jun.,gent.  to  be  commissary 
of  stores  and  provisions  to  the 
forces  at  Annapolis  Royal,  vice 
Williams,  deceased. 

John  Ewart,  M.D.tobephysician 
to  the  forces,  and  inspector- general 
of  hospitals  in  the  island  of  Ceylon. 

27th.  Appointment  of  John  Ross, 


esq.  to  be  his  Sicilian  majesty’s  vice- 
consul  at  Gibraltar,  approved  by 
his  majesty. 

30th.  Thomas  Williams,  gent,  to 
be  barrack-master  at  Annapolis. 

Feb.  6th.  Appointment  of  John 
Elmslie,  esq.  to  be  vice-consul  to 
his  Swedish  majesty  at  Gibraltar, 
approved  by  his  majesty. 

— .  Brevet  the  honourable  colonel 
Thomas  Maitland,  of  the  62d  foot, 
to  he  brigadier-general  in  the  West- 
Indies  only. 

— .  Lieut. -colonel  Henry  Rich¬ 
mond  Gale,  of  the  late  20th  light 
dragoons ;  Robert  Tipping,  of  the 
late  SOih  foot  ;  George  Ward,  of 
the  late  horse  grenadier  guards,  to 
be  colonels  in  the  army. 

— .  Major  Horace  Churchill,  of 
the  late  horse  grenadier  guards,  to 
be  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  annv. 

J 

— .  Captain  Samuel  Venables 
Hinde,  of  the  25th  foot,  to  be 
major  in  the  army. 

Sth.  Sir  Valentine  Browne,  barf, 
created  baron  of  Castle  Rosse  and 
viscount  of  Kenmare,  county  of 
Kerry,  with  remainder  to  his  heirs 
male. 

9th.  JamesTalbot,  esq.  appointed 
secretary  of  legation  at  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg. 

1 1th .  John,  earl  of  Westmoreland, 
appointed  keeper  of  the  privy  seal, 
vice  earl  of  Chatham,  resigned. 

■ — .  William  Wentworth,  earl 
Fitz william,  appointed  lord  lieute¬ 
nant  of  the  west  riding  of  the  coun-* 
ty  of  York,  and  of  the  city  of 
York,  and  county  of  the  same,  vice 
duke  of  Norfolk,  resigned. 

— .  John  Colpoys,  esq.  vice-ad¬ 
miral  of  the  blue,  created  a  knight 
of  the  Bath,  vice  sir  William  Gor¬ 
don,  deceased. 

' — .  Charles  Paulet,  esq.  (com¬ 
monly  called  earl  of  Wiltshire),  to 

be 
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be  lord-lieutenant  and  custos-rotu- 
lorum  of  the  county  of  Southampton, 
vice  commissioners  (the  marquis  of 
Winchester,  his  father,  sir  W. 
Heathcote,  bart.  W.  Chute,  esq.) 

— .  Dame  Rose  Ffrench,  widow 
of  the  late  sir  Charles  Ffrench,  bart. 
created  baroness  Ffrench,  of  Gastel 
Ffrench,  county  of  Galway  with 
remainder  of  the  title  of  baron 
Ffrench,  of  Castle  French  aforesaid, 
to  her  heirs  male  by  the  said  sir 
Charles  Ffrench,  bart. 

— .  Right  lion. John  Foster,  to  be 
governor  of  the  county  of  Louth, 
vice  earl  of  Clanbrassil,  deceased. 

17th.  Philip  earl  of  Chesterfield, 
to  be  master  of  the  horse  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  vice  earl  of  Westmoreland. 

— .  George  earl  ofLeicester,  and 
William  lord  Auckland,  to  he  his 
majesty’s  postmasters-general  5  the 
latter  vice  lord  Chesterfield. 

— .  Lieutenant-col.  Aytonne,  and 
lieut.-col.  J.  Spens,  colonels. 

Appointments  in  the  East-India 
Company’s  service. 

— ,  Colonels  John  Pectre,  Tho¬ 
mas  Brownrigg,  John  M‘Gowan, 
Dugald  Campbell,  Thomas  Trent, 
Thomas  Prendersrast,  Robert  Ni~ 
ciiolson,  Alexander  Hardy,  Richard 
Tolson,  StaffordWilliam  Sam.Wad- 
dington,  Vere  Warner  Hussey,  to 
be  major-generals. 

Li  eutenant-colonels  George  Rus¬ 
sell,  sir  Ewen  Baillie,  John  Macdo¬ 
nald,  William  Palmer,  Edward 
Clarke,  William  Van  as,  Roger 
Edward  Roberts,  Robert  Macken¬ 
zie,  James  Dunn,  James  Dickson, 
John  Bateman,  Patrick  Hay,  Chas, 
Henry  White,  George  Mence, 
Christopher  Green,  David  Wood- 
burn,  James  Stevenson,  John  Con¬ 
rad  Sartorius,  FrancisGovvdie, Hen¬ 


ry  Malcolm,  Edward  Montague — to 
be  colonels. 

Majors  Charles  Scott,  Robert 
Baillie,  Richard  Scott,  Samuel 
Dyer,  Edmund  Lambert,  John 
Ratray,  James  Meredith  Vibart, 
Samuel  Black,  Samuel  Watson, 
John  Collins,  Henry  Vincent,  Wil¬ 
liam  Denby,  Pmbert  Ogle,  Robert 
Rayne,  James  Pearson,  Thomas 
Welsh,  Andrew  William  Hearsa)r, 
Jabez  Mackenzie,  John  Bonjonnar, 
Thomas  Higgins,  James  Pringle, 
William  Mackintosh,  Henry  Hynd- 
man,  Patrick  Douglas,  John  Fen¬ 
wick,  Thomas  Edwards,  Robert 
ETith,  Hugh  Stafford,  Richard 
Grenber,  John  Powell,  sir  John 
Murray,  bart.  James  Morrice,  Pere¬ 
grine  Powell,  James  Noke,  Patrick 
Macdougal,  John  Hilliard,  Robert 
Philips,  Ludowick  Grant,  Robert 
Hamilton,  Robert  Bruce,  Harney 
Charles  Palmer,  William  Scott, 
Robert  Biair,  William  Kirkpatrick, 
Richard  Macau,  John  Mackintyre, 
John  Gardner,  Henry  de  Castro, 
WilliamBurn,  Thomas Hawkshaw, 
Samuel  Cox,  Daniel  Conyngham, 
Peter  Murray, John Garstin,  Charles 
Carlisle,  Archibald  Brown,  William 
Flint,  George  Fotheringham,  Wil¬ 
liam  Rattray,  George  Wahab, 
George  Waight,  Thomas  Leighton, 
James  Oliver,  Francis  Torrens,  Ca¬ 
rey  Lalande,  Cromwell  Massey, 
Walter  Anderson,  David  Campbell, 
Alexander  Macpherson,  James  Dal- 
rymple, John  Richardson,  Alexander 
Read,  Donald  Macneal,  Thomas 
Hailcote,  Thomas  Parr,  James 
Campbell,  Joseph  Little,  William 
Kinsey,  T.  Bowser,  Barry  Close, 
James  Oram,  John  Haliburton, 
Charles  Smart,  Lewis  Grant,  John 
Gillanders,  John  Hutchinson,  John 
Guthrie,  Samuel  Bradshaw,  Geoige 
Wood,  Hercules  Skinner,  William 
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Clayton,  'George'  Ure,  Jonathan 
W*.)od,  John  Haynes,  ThomasKear- 
nan,sir  JohnKennaway.bart  Joseph 
Burnett— to  be  lieutenant-colonels. 

Captains  John  Bell,  Henry  Parj 
ker  Lawrence,  William  Basset 
Isaacke,  Thomas  Fyffe,  James  Ar¬ 
thur  Tanner,  John  Rurrowes,  John 
Capon,  Charles  Wittel — to  be  ma¬ 
jors. 

March  6th.  William  Lowndes, 
Barne  Barrie,  Edward  Meadows, 
Horace  Hayes,  and  George  Trench- 
ard  Goodenough,  esqrs, — to  be  his 
majesty's  commissioners  for  mana¬ 
ging  the  affairs  of  taxes. 

7th  Lieutenant-colonel  Robert 
Crawford.,  of  the  60th  foot—  to  be 
deputy-quarter-master-general  to  the 
forces  in  Ireland,  vice  Handheld. 

10th.  Brevet  col.  George  Prevost, 
of  the  60ih  foot — to  be  brigadier^ 
general  in  the  West  Indies  only. — 

Major - M  Creagh,  of  the  South 

American  rangers,  to  be  major  in 
the  army.  ' 

Thomas  Keate,  esq.  inspector  of 
regimental  hospitals — to  be  surgeon 
general  to  the  forces,  vice  Gunning, 
deceased ;  John  Rush,  esq. — to  be 
inspector  of  regimental  hospitals, 
vice  Keate. 

14th.  Thomas  Strange,  esquire, 
knighted. 

lpth.  The  earl  of  Ormond,  and 
discount  Dillon,  knights  of  St. 
Patrick. 

24th.  Lieutenant-colonel  earl  of 
Crawford,  colonel. 

Brooke  Watson,  esq.  from  half- 
pay,  vas  late  commissary-general  on 
the  continent,  commissary-general 
of  all  stores,  &c.  to  the  forces  at 
home,  vice  Bisset,  who  retires  on 
half-pay. 

.  Major  George  Smith,  brigade- 
major-general. 

General  William  Dalrymple, 
iieufy governor  of  Chelsea  hospital. 


Captain  Charles.  Boycott,  major 
of  brigade. 

Brevet  major  Robert  Bisset,  as¬ 
sistant  quarter-master-general  to  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  sir 
Yv  illiam  Howe. 

April  3d  Brevet  colonel  William 
earl  Fitzwillia  v  of  the  1st  regiment 
of  the  west  riding  Yorkshire  militia, 
co1  in  the  army  and  to  take  rank 
as  such  so  long  as  the  said  militia 
shall  remain  embodied  for  actual 
service. 

Staff.  Major  George  Vigoraux, 
of  the  late  Corsican  corps,  major 
of  brigade  to  the  forces  in  South 
Britain. 

4th  Field  marshal  his  royal  high¬ 
ness  Frederick  duke  of  York,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  of  all  his  majesty’s 
land  forces  in  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain. 

7th.  Sir  John  Morsbead,  of  Tre- 
nant-park,  county  of  Cornwall, 
hart,  lord  warden  of  the  Stannaries, 
and  chief  steward  of  the  duchy  of 
Cornwall  and  Devon,  vice  viscount 
Lewisham. 

17th.  Staff.  Capt.  Nicholas  Ram¬ 
say,  of  the  2d  foot,  major  of  brigade 
to  the  forces. — Lieutenant-colonel 
K.  A.  Howard,  of  the  Coldstream 
guards,  major  of  brigade  to  the  foot 
guards. 

20th.  John  Hay,  esq.  a  baronet. 

21st.  Staff  Lieut. -Colonel  Alex. 
Smollett,  of  the  1st  regiment  of 
foot  guards,  major  of  brigade  to 

the  foot  guards.— -Lieut. - Le 

Breton,  of  the  Jersey  militia,  ma¬ 
jor  of  brigade  to  the  said  militia. 

25th.  George  Edward  Henry 
Arthur,  earl  Powis,  lord-lieutenant 
of  the  county  of  Salop,  vice  lord 
Clive. 

28th.  Staff  Lieut. -col.  Charles 
Stevenson,  of  the  8th  foot,  brigade- 
major-general  to  the  troops  under 
the  command  of  field -marshal  his 
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royal  highness  the  duke  of  Glou¬ 
cester. 

May  5th.  Right  hon.  John  Wil¬ 
liam  Anderson,  of  Mill-hill,  Hen¬ 
don,  Middlesex,  esq.  lord  mayor  of 
the  city  of  London,  a  baronet. 

8  th.  Brevet  lieutenant-colonel 
Gordon  Drummond,  of  the  8th 
foot,  colonel  in  the  army. 

Staff.  Lieut  .-col.  George  Frede¬ 
rick  Koehler,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
assistant  quarter-master-general  to 
the  forces  serving  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  major-general  lord  Mul- 
grave. — Major  Robert  Ross,  and 
capt.  George  Laye,  of  the  late  2d 
battalion  of  the  9th  foot,  majors  of 
brigade  to  the  forces  in  South 
Britain. 

Garrison.  Jacob  Cuyler,  esq.  de¬ 
puty  commissary  of  stores  and  pro¬ 
visions  to  the  forces  in  the  island  of 
Dominica,  vice  Finlayson,  who  has 
been  absent  from  his  duty  several 
years. 

9th.  William  Beechy,esq.  knight¬ 
ed, 

1 1  th.  SirJohn  Anstruther, knight, 
chief-justice  of  the  supreme  court  of 
judicature  at  Fort  William  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  a  baronet. 

22d.  Honourable  Arthur  Paget, 
his  majesty’s  envoy  extraordinary  to 
the  Elector  Palatine,  and  minister 
to  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon. 

23d.  Robert,  viscount  Belgrave, 
lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  of 
Flint. 

June  5th.  Staff.  Lieutenant. -gen. 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie,  K.  B.  coin- 
_mander  of  his  majesty’s  forces  in 
North  Britain,  vice  lord  Adam  Gor¬ 
don,  resigned. 

9th.  Staff.  Lieut. -colonel  Brent 
Spencer,  aide-de-camp  to  the  king, 
vice  Campbell,  deceased. 

1 3th.  Charles,  marquis  Corn* 
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wallis,  lieutenant-general  and  ge¬ 
neral-governor  of  Ireland.,  vice  the 
earl  Camden. 

l6th.  His  grace  the  duke  of 
Rutland,  colonel  of  the  Leicester¬ 
shire  militia,  vice  Pochin,  deceased. 

23d.  John  Williams,  esq.  of  Bedyl- 
wyddan  by  St.  Asaph,  and  John 
Callendar,  esq.  of  Westertown* 
county  Stirling,  and  of  Crichton 
and  Preston-hall,  and  Elphinstone, 
in  the  counties  of  East  and  Mid- 
Lothian,  baronets. 

23d.  Colonels  Andrew  Cowell, 
of  the  Coldstream  guards  ;  James 
Ferrier,  of  the  engineers  in  Ire¬ 
land;  Joseph  Dusseax,  on  the  half¬ 
pay  of  the  86th  foot ;  Colin  Mac¬ 
kenzie,  of  the  15th  foot ;  Mackay 
Hugh  Baillie,  of  the  Reay  fencibles  ; 
John  Joinour  Ellis,  of  the  23d  foot ; 
Archibald  Robertson ;  Bryan  Blun¬ 
dell,  of  the  45th  foot ;  John  Dick¬ 
son,  on  half- pay ;  Charles  Jackman, 
of  the  marines;  Miles  Scaveley,  of 
the  royal  regiment  of  horse  guards ; 
hon.  John  Knox,  of  the  36th  foot; 
John  Money,  on  half-pay  of  the 
91st  foot;  Thomas  Murray,  on  half¬ 
pay  of  the  late  84th  foot ;  James  Ed¬ 
ward  Urquhart,  of  the  loyal  Essex 
fencibles;  George  Churchill,  of  the 
15th  light  dragoons  ;  Eyre  Power 
Trench,  of  the  late  102d  foot ; 
George  Beckwith,  of  the  37th  foot; 
William  Gooday  Strutt,  of  the  54th 
foot ;  Thomas  Roberts,  on  half¬ 
pay  of  the  1 1 1th  foot ;  hon.  George 
James  Ludlow,  of  the  1st  foot 
guards;  John  Moore,  of  the  51st 
foot ;  Richard  earl  of  Cavan,  of  the 
Coldsti  *eam  guards ;  David  Baird  of 
the  7 1st  foot ;  lion.  Henry  Astley 
Bennett  of  the  1st  foot-guards;  hon. 
Frederick  St.  John,  of  the  late  1 1 7th 
foot;  sir  Charles  Ross,  hart,  of  the 
Lte  11 6th foot;  John' Whitelocke,of 
A  the 
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the  6th  West-1  ndia  regiment ;  Hay 
MfDowall,  of  the  78th  foot ;  lord 
Charles  Henry  Somerset,  on  half* 
pay  of  the  103d  foot ;  John  Des- 
pard,  of  the  royal  fuzileers  ;  Wil¬ 
liam  Anne  Villettes,  of  the  1st  dra¬ 
goons  guards  ;  William  Wemyss  ; 
major-generals  in  the  army. 

Brevet.  Col.  Robert  Kingscote, 
of  the  North  Gloucestershire  mi¬ 
litia,  and  colonel  B.  R.  De  Capell 
Brooke,  of  the  Northamptonshire 
militia,  colonels  in  the  army,  and 
to  take  rank  as  such  as  long  as 
those  militias  shall  remain  embodied 
for  actual  service. — Captain  Charles 
Newton,  of  the  late  X34th  foot, 
major  in  the  army. 

Staff.  Captain  St.  JohnFancourt, 
of  the  56th  foot,  major  of  brigade 
to  the  forces. 

Hospital-staff.  Sir  Alex.  Douglas, 
bart.  M.  D.  physician  to  the  forces 
in  North  Britain,. 

29th.  Brevet.  Frederick,  baron 
Hompesch,  colonel  in  the  army  on 
the  Irish  establishment. 

30th.  Staff.  Col.  JohnDoyl^,  of 
the  87th  foot,  brigadier-general 
at  Gibraltar  only. — Philip  Rogers 
Bearcroft,  esq.  late  deputy-commis¬ 
sary  of  accounts  at  St.  Domingo, 
commissary  of  accounts  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands,  vice  Dornford,  de¬ 
ceased. — William  MfMyne,  esq.  late 
of  the  58th  foot,  paymaster  at  Dun- 
cannon-fort. 

July  3d.  Right  honourable  Arthur 
Wolfe,  chief-justice  of  his  majesty’s 
court  of  king’s  bench,  in  Ireland, 
vice  the  earl  of  Clonmel,  deceased  ; 
also  created  a  baron  of  that  king¬ 
dom,  by  the  style  and  title  of  baron 
Ivil warden,  of  Newlands,  county 
of  Dublin,  with  remainder  to  his 
heirs  male. 

7th.  Staff.  Col.  Robert  Anstruther, 
baggage-master  and  inspector  of  the 
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roads  in  North  Britain,  vice  sir 
Charles  Preston,  who  resigns. 

Hospital  -  staff.  Dr.  William 
Shapter,  M.  D.  to  be  inspector  of 
hospitals. 

14th.  Brevet.  Major-general 
Henry  Bowyer,  lieutenant-general 
in  the  Leeward  islands  only. 

Staff.  Lieutenant-colonel  Richard 
Stuart,  of  the  51st  foot,  adjutant- 
general  to  the  forces  serving  in  Por¬ 
tugal,  vice  Hadden,  who  resigns. — 
Captain  Lindsay  Crawford  Camp¬ 
bell,  of  the  20th  foot,  deputy-adju- 
tant-general  to  the  said  forces,  with 
the  rank  of  major  in  the  army,  vice 
Stuart. 

I6th.  John  Toler,  esq.  attorney- 
general  of  Ireland,  vice  Wolfe  j  and 
John  Stewart,  esq.  solicitor-general, 
vice  Toler. 

18th.  James  Bontein,  esq.  knight¬ 
ed. 

2ist.  Brevet.  Lieut. -col.  Charles 
Hastings,  of  the  61st  foot,  colonel 
in  the  army. — Col.  Charles  Hast¬ 
ings,  of  the  6lst  foot,  major-general 
in  the  army. 

To  be  colonels  in  the  army,  and 
to  take  rank  as  such  so  long  as  their 
respective  regiments  of  militia  shall 
remain  embodied  for  actual  service  ; 
colonel  John  Henry,  duke  of  Rut¬ 
land,  of  the  Leicestershire  militia  ; 
colonel  John  Campbell,  of  the  1st 
(or  Argyleshire)  militia;  colonel 
Douglas,  duke  of  Hamilton,  of  the 
3d  (or  Lanarkshire)  militia ;  colonel 
Charles,  earl  of  Dalkeith,  of  the  4th 
(or  Dumfriesshire  militia;  colonel 
James,  duke  of  Montrose,  of  the  5th 
(orFifeshire)  militia;  colonel  George, 
earl  of  Aboyne,  of  the  6th  (or  Aber¬ 
deenshire)  militia;  colonel  George, 
earl  of  Glasgow,  of  the  7th  (or  Ayr¬ 
shire  )militia;  colonel  Archibald,  lord 
Douglas,  of  the  8th  (or  Forfar)  mi¬ 
litia:  colonel  John,  duke  of  Atholl, 
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of  the  9th  (or  Perthshire)  militia; 
colonel  Henry,  duke  of  Buccleugh, 
of  the  10th  (or  Edinburgh)  militia. 

Staff.  Thomas  Durell,  esq.  de- 
puty-commissary-generalonthe  con¬ 
tinent  ;  Christopher  Bourcard,  esq. 
assistant-commissary-general  on  the 
continent. 

To  be  deputy-commissaries-gene- 
ral :  Joseph  Bullock,  William  Henry 
Robinson,  and  Henry  Lannoy 
Hunter,  esqrs. 

To  be  assistant-commissary,  Chs. 
Wright,  esq. 

Hospital-staff.  Dr. - Grieves, 

M.'D  from  half-pay,  to  be  inpec- 
tor  of  hospitals  in  North  Britain. 

28th.  Sir  James  Crauford,  bart. 
his  majesty’s  minister-plenipotenti¬ 
ary  to  the  circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
and  resident  with  th'e  Hans  Towns. 

August  2d.  John  Toler,  esq.  and 
the  hon.  Richard  Annesley,  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  privy-council  of 
Ireland. 

4th.  Staff.  James  Putnam,  esq. 
deputy-barrack-master-general  of 
Nova  Scotia,  and  its  dependencies. 

6th.  Sir  Robert  Calder,  knight, 
captain  in  the  royal  navy,  and  of 
Southwick,  Hants,  a  baronet. 

ISth.  Brevet.  To  be  colonels  in 
the  army,  and  to  take  rank  as  such 
so  long  only  as  their  respective  re¬ 
giments  of  militia  shall  remain  em¬ 
bodied  for  actual  service  :  colonel 
Joseph  Holden  Strutt,  of  the  sup¬ 
plementary  battalian  of  Essex  mili¬ 
tia  ;  colonel  lord  Harewood,  of  a 
supplementary  battalion  of  Essex  mi¬ 
litia;  colonel  lord  Harewood,  of  a 
supplementary  regiment  of  York¬ 
shire  West-Riding  militia ;  colonel 
Walter  Fawkes,  of  ditto;  colonel 
sir  George  Cooke,  bart.  of  ditto. 

Staff.  7ames  Bowie,  gent,  assist¬ 
ant-commissary  of  stores  and  provi¬ 
sions  in  the  Leeward  islands. 

.  25th,  Staff,  Col.  Francis  Fuller, 


of  the  59th  foot,  brigadier-general 
in  the  island  of  Newfoundland.—- 
Captain  Charles  Doyle,  of  the  87th 
foot,  major  of  brigade. — Captain 
Norman  M‘Leod,  of  the  late  95th 
foot,  major  of  brigade  to  the  forces 
in  South  Britain,  vice  Wood,  pro¬ 
moted. 

Sept.  1st.  Brevet.  Captain  Claus 
Pell,  of  the  17th  foot,  major  in  the 
army. 

11th.  Staff.  Capt.  James  Gambier, 
of  the  1st  regiment  of  life-guards, 
major  of  brigade. 

14th.  Robert  Mann,  esq.  rear- 
admiral  of  the  red,  one  of  the  lords 
commissioners  of  the  admiralty,  vice 
lord  Hugh  Seymour,  resigned. 

16th.  Staff.  To  be  brigadier-ge¬ 
nerals  in  the  Leeward  Islands  only, 
colonel  Charles  Green,  of  the  30th 
foot,  and  colonel  Thomas  Brady, 
of  the  royal  artillery. — To  be  bri¬ 
gadier-general  in  Portugal  only, 
colonel  Baldwin  Leighton,  of  the 
46th  foot. 

18th.  Brevet  Captain  Edward 
Webber,  of  the  late  90th  foot,  major 
in  the  army. — To  be  colonels  in  the 
army,  and  to  take  rank  as  such  so 
long  only  as  their  respective  regi¬ 
ments  shall  remain  embodied  for 
actual  service,  colonel  Robert 
Crowe,  of  the  2d  North  York  mi¬ 
litia,  and  lieutenant-colonel-com¬ 
mandant  James  Lowther,  of  the 
Westmoreland  militia. 

25th.  Brevet.  To  be  colonels  in 
the  army,  and  to  take  rank  as  such 
so  long  only  as  their  respective 
regiments  shall  remain  embodied 
for  actual  service,  colonel  Thomas 
Glyn,  of  the  North  Middlesex  mi¬ 
litia,  and  colonel  John  Morrison,  of 
the  South  Middlesex  militia. 

Staff.  William  Whitmore,  gent, 
assistant-commissary  of  stores  and 

J 

provisions  to  the  forces  in  the  Lee¬ 
ward  Islands, 

*  12  28th, 
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28th.  William  Shaw,  lord  Cath- 
cart,  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most 
honourable  privy-council. 

Oct, 6th.  Sir  Horatio  Nelson,  K.B. 
rear-admiral  of  the  blue,  created  ba¬ 
ron  Nelson,  of  the  Nile,  and  of  Burn¬ 
ham  Thorpe,  county  of  Norfolk. 

15th.  John  Marsh,  esq.  to  be  a  com- 
missionerofthe  royal  navy, viceHunt. 

22d.  Brevet.  To  be  colonels  in 
the  army,  and  to  take  rank  as  such 
so  long  only  as  their  respective  regi¬ 
ments  of  militia  shall  remain  embo¬ 
died  for  actual  service ;  colonel  Ed¬ 
ward,  Lord  Stanley,  of  the  1st  regi¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Lancashire  sup¬ 
plementary  militia;  colonel  sir  Hen¬ 
ry  Philip  Hoghton,  bart.  of  the  2d 
regiment  of  the  said  militia ;  colonel 
Le  Gendre  Pierse  Starkie,  of  the 
3d  regiment  of  the  said  militia  ;  and 
colonel  Peter  Patten,  of  the  4th  re¬ 
giment  of  the  said  militia. 

Staff.  Captain  George  Peter,  of 
the  59th  foot,  major  of  brigade  to 
the  forces  in  the  island  of  New¬ 
foundland. 

23d.  Brevet.  Captain  Thomas 
Inglis,  on  the  half-pay  of  the  late 
126th  foot,  major  in  the  army. 

24th.  Charles,  earl  of  Harring¬ 
ton,  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most  ho¬ 
nourable  privy-council. 

27th.  Sir  William  Scott,  knight, 
his  majesty’s  advocate-general,  judge 
«f  the  high  court  of  admiralty,  vice 
sir  James  Marriott,  reisgned. 

27th.  Brevet.  Colonel  Lewis, 
lord  Sondes,  of  the  3d  regiment  of 
Kent  militia,  colonel  in  the  army, 
and  to  take  rank  as  such  so  long  only 
as  the  said  regiment  of  militia  shall 
remain  embodied  for  actual  service. 

Garrisons.  Lieutenant-general  sir 
Ralph  Abercrombie,  K.B.  governor 
to  fort  George  and  Fort  Augustus, 
in  North  Britain,  vice  Hodgson, 
deceased. — General  sir  William 


Meadows,  K.B.  lieut. -governor  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  vice  Abercromby. 

31st.  Sir  Wm.  Scott,  knt.  sworn 
of  his  majesty’s  most  honourable  pri¬ 
vy-council. 

• — .  Dr.  John  Nicholl,  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  advocate-general,  vice  sir 
William  Scott,  knighted. 

Nov.  3d.  Staff,  To  be  majors  of 
brigade  to  the  forces  in  South  Bri¬ 
tain  :  captain-lieutenant  Frederick 
Hardy  man,  of  the  royal  fusileers  j 
and  hon.  captain  William  Moles- 
worth,  of  the  46th  foot,  vice  Gor¬ 
don,  who  resigns. 

6th.  Charles  Lock,  esq.  appoint¬ 
ed  his  majesty’s  consul-general  at 
Naples ;  and  Lewis  Drusina,  esq. 
consul  at  Memel. 

3  3th.  Brevet,  lieutenant-colonel 
George  Frederick  Koehler,  of  the 
royal  artillery,  brigadier-general  in 
the  dominions  of  the  grand  signior 
only. 

Staff*.  Colonel  Edward  Hewgill, 
of  the  Coldstream  guards,  deputy- 
barrack-master-general  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  forces,  vice  Tayler,  who 
retires. 

13th.  Joseph  Hunt,  esq.  a  com¬ 
missioner  for  conducting  the  trans¬ 
port-service,  and  for  the  care  and 
custody  of  the  prisoners  of  war. 

— .  Benjamin  Moodie,  esq.  his 
majesty’s  consul  to  the  States  of 
North  and  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia. 

17th.  Brevet.  To  be  majors  in 
the  dominions  of  the  grand  signior 
only :  captain  Charles  Holloway, 
of  the  royal  engineers  ;  captain 
Robert  Hope,  of  the  royal  artillery ; 
captain-lieutenant  Thomas  Dodd, 
of  the  royal  artillery;  captain-lieu¬ 
tenant  Robert  Fead,  of  the  royal 
artillery  ;  and  captain-lieutenant 
Richard  Fletcher,  of  the  royal  en¬ 
gineers. — To  be  captains  in  the 
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dominions  of  the  grand  signior  only : 
lieutenant  Thomas  Lacey,  of  the 
royal  engineers  ;  and  lieutenant 
William  M.  Leake,  of  the  royal 
artillery. 

27th.  Brevet.  Colonel  Kynaston 
Powel,  of  the  2d  Shropshire  regi¬ 
ment  of  militia,  to  be  colonel  in 
the  army,  and  to  take  rank  as  such 
so  long  only  as  the  said  regiment  of 
militia  shall  remain  embodied  for 
actual  service.  Captain  sir  James 
Buntem,  of  the  3d  West-India  regi¬ 
ment,  to  be  major  in  the  army. 

Staff.  Lieutenant-general  Richard 
Grenville,  to  be  commandant  of 
the  garrison  of  Plymouth,  in  the 
absence  of  the  governor. — Lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel  Albert  Gledstanes, 
of  the  5?th  foot,  to  be  quarter¬ 
master-general  to  the  forces  in  the 
Leeward  Islands,  vice  Cameron, 
deceased. — William  Harris,  gentle¬ 
man,  to  be  assistant-commissary  of 
stores,  provisions,  and  forage,  to 
the  forces  serving  in  Portugal. — 
Paymasters  of  recruiting  districts  : 
William  Dispey,  esq.  vice  Bensley, 
who  resigns ;  and  James  William 
Lukin,  esq.  vice  Laton,  who  re¬ 
signs. 

Dec.  4th.  Brevet.  Qapt.  Thomas 
Oldfield,  of  the  marines,  to  be  ma¬ 
jor  in  the  army. 

Staff.  Captain  John  Belcomb,  of 
the  1st  dragoon-guards,  to  be  major 
of  brigade  to  the  forces. 

5th.  Appointment  of  Harry 
Grant,  esq.  to  be  consul  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  at  the 
port  of  Leith,  approved  by  his 
majesty. 

— .  Right  hon.  Thomas  Gren¬ 
ville,  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most 
hon.  privy-council. 

8th.  Captain  Richard  Neate,  of 
the  57th  foot,  to  be  major  in  the 
army. 


12th.  Edward  Berry,  esq.  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  knighted. 

15th.  Rev.Samuel  RyderWeston, 
B.  D.  recommended  by  the  king  to 
be  elected  a  canon-residentiary  of 
St.  Paul’s,  vice  Jeffreys,  deceased. — • 
Rev.  Charles  Morris,  M.  A.  ap¬ 
pointed  a  prebendary  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  vice  Weston,  resigned. 

19tli.  Robert,  viscount  Castle- 
reagh,  sworn  of  his  majesty’s  most 
hon.  privy-council. 

20th.  Right  rev.  Thomas  Lewis 
O’Beirne,  bishop  of  Ossory,  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  see  of  Meath,  vice 
Maxwell,  deceased. 

29th.  Brevet.  Captain  William 
Gifford,  of  the  26th  foot,  to  be 
major  in  the  army. — To  be  colonels 
in  the  army,  and  to  take  rank  as 
such  so  long  only  as  their  respective 
regiments  of  militia  shall  remain 
embodied  for  actual  service ;  hon. 
colonel  Thomas  Onslow,  of  the  2d 
regiment  of  Surrey  militia ;  and 
colonel  John  Crewe,  of  the  2d  re¬ 
giment  of  the  Cheshire  militia. 

'  DEATHS  in  1798. 

Jan.  6th.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  bart. 
of  Longformiens. 

8th.  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke. 

9th,  John,  lord  Lisle,  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland, 

12th.  Dowager  lady  Beauchamp 
Proctor. 

15th.  Hon.  Mrs.  Harley,  lady  of 
the  right  hon.  Thomas  Harley,  fa¬ 
ther  of  the  city  of  London. 

16th.  General  Sir  John  Dalling, 
K.B. 

21st.  Lady  Elizabeth  Bellenden* 
relict  of  John  Kerr,  lord  Bellenden. 

— .  Sir  David  Williams,  bart.  o i 
Goldingtons,  Hertfordshire. 

26th .  Sir  William  Gordon,  K.  B , 

I  3  29th. 
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29th.  Lady  Chambers,  relict  of  sir 
William  Chambers. 

3 1  st.  Rear-admiral  WilliamTrus- 
eott,  esq. 

Feb.  3d.  The  countess  of  Stair. 

6th.  James  Hamilton,  earl  of  Clan- 
brassil. 

7th.  Lady  Clinton,  relict  of  Ro¬ 
bert  George  William  Trefusis,  lord 
Clinton. 

12th.  Stanislaus  Augustus  Ponia- 
towski,  late  king  of  Poland,  and 
grand-duke  of  Lithuania. 

— .  Joseph  Dormer,  earl  of  Dor¬ 
chester,  viscount  and  baron  Milton. 

22d.  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
bart.  of  Pencarrow,  Cornwall. 

24th.  Dame  Jane  Riddell,  widow 
of  the  late  sir  John  Riddell,  bart. 

March  9th.  Her  serene  highness 
the  duchess  dowager  of  Wirtem- 
berg. 

14th.  Lady  Tynte,  widow  of  sir 
Charles  Kemys  Tynte,  of  Halswell, 
Somerset. 

16th.  Henry,  lord  Calthorpe. 

22  d.  Countess  dowager  of  Ban¬ 
bury. 

Jjpril 2d.  Louisalady  Willoughby 
de  Broke,  daughter  of  Francis,  earl 
of  Guildford. 

— .  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert, 
bart.  of  Tissington,  Derby. 

— .  Lady  Maxwell,  wife  of  sir 
W.  Maxwell,  bart.  of  Monteath. 

9th.  Henry  Noel,  6th  earl  of 
Gainsborough,  viscount  Campden. 

— .  Sir  George  Allanson  Winn, 
bart.  lord  Headly,  in  Ireland,  and 
M.  P.  for  Rippon. 

10th.  Arthur,  lord  viscount  Har- 
berton.  < 

1 7  th.  LadyRobert  Bertie,  relict  of 
lord  Pvobert  Bertie,  uncle  of  the 
duke  of  Ancaster. 

ipth.  Dame  Elizabeth  Dashwood, 
widow  of  sir  James  Dashwood, 
bart* 


2Qth.  Sir  Robert  Palk,  bart.  and 
M.  P. 

« — .  Sir  Philip  Houghton  Clarke, 
bart. 

May  4th.  Lion.  Augustus  Wind¬ 
sor,  son  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth. 

1 6th.  Lady  Sophia  Amynta  Lam¬ 
bert,  youngest  daughter  of  Richard, 
earl  of  Cavan. 

19th.  William,  fifth  lord  Byron. 

22d .  Lady  Emma  Maria  W ailop. 
youngest  sister  of  the  earl  of  Ports¬ 
mouth. 

— .  Lady  Rachel  Drummond, 
daughter  of  the  late  earl  of  Perth. 

— .  Right  hon.  John  Scott,  earl 
of  Clonmell,  baron  Earlsfort,  chief 
justice  of  the  king’s  bench,  Ireland. 

28th.  Sir  John  RiggsMiller,  bart. 

June  4th.  Lord  Edw.  Fitzgerald, 
brother  to  the  duke  of  Leinster. 

— .  Executed  at  Carlow,  Ire¬ 
land,  for  rebellion,  sir  Edward  Cros- 
bie,  bart. 

5th.  Luke  Gardiner,  lord  Moun- 

j°y- 

10th.  Laure,  lady  Southampton. 

— .  Sir  Charles  FI.  Talbot,  bart. 

14th  The  earl  of  Errol. 

16th.  Sir  Joseph  Mawbey,  bart. 

18th.  John  viscount  O’Neill. 

19th.  Wdliam  Jennens,  esq. 
Acton-place,  Suffolk,  reckoned  the 
most  opulent  subject  in  Great  Bri¬ 
tain. 

21st.  Sir  James  Saunderson,  bart. 
and  alderman  of  London. 

*  23d.  The  duchess  of  Leinster. 

24th.  The  archduchess  Maria 
Christiana,  of  Austria. 

26th .  Lady  Barbara  Pleydell  B011- 
verie,  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Rad¬ 
nor. 

1 7th .  Hon .  Mrs .  Charlotte  Di  gby, 
relict  of  the  late  dean  of  Durham. 

— .  Lady  Dorothy  Hotham,  re¬ 
lict  of  sir  Charles  Hotham  Thomp¬ 
son,  bart. 


July 
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July  10th.  Hon.  James  Bruce, 
son  of  the  late  earl  of  Elgin. 

19th.  Hon.  John  Tumour,  son  of 
the  earl  of  Winterton. 

27th .  Right  hon.  lady  Mary  Hore, 
daughter  of  the  countess  of  Wick¬ 
low,  and  wife  of  the  rev.  Thomas 
Hore. 

August  3d.  Viscountess  Downe, 
daughter  of  the  late  general  Scott. 

9th .  Lady  James,  relict  of  sir  Wil¬ 
liam  James,  bart. 

15th.  Lady  Charlotte  Dish ro we, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  and  wife  of  Edward  Dis- 
browe,  esq. 

ISt’n.  Hon.  Ri  chard  Walpole,  bro¬ 
ther  to  lord  Walpole. 

19th.  Lady  Wilmot,  relict  of  the 
late  sir  Robert  Wilmot,  bart. 

20  th.  Lady  Mary  Douglas,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  earl  of  Selkirk. 

27  th.  Right  hon.  lady  Mary  Eyre, 
daughter  of  the  countess  of  New¬ 
burgh,  peeress  in  her  own  right. 

29th.  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wil¬ 
son,  bart. 

Sept .  6th.  Sir  Jonathan  Philips, 
knight. 

7th.  Sir  Peter  Soame,  bart. 

30th.  Molineux  Shouldham,  lord 
Shouldham,  and  admiral  of  the 
white. 

- — .  Hon.  and  right  rev.  Dr. 
Maxwell,  bishop  of  Meath,  brother 
to  the  earl  of  Farnham. 

— .  Lady  Francis  Bnlkley,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Peterbo¬ 
rough,  and  wife  of  the  rev.  S. 
Bulkley. 

— .  Sir  Charles  Farnaby  Rad- 
chffe,  bart.  of  Kepington,  Kent, 
and  M.  P. 

Oct.  5th.  Edmund  Boyle,  earl  of 
Cork  and  Orrery. 

6th.  Sir  John  Parker  Moseley, 
bart.  Staffordshire. 


21st.  Sir  Adam  ' Williamson,  K.JL 
late  Governor  of  Jamaica, 

22d.  William,  lord  Bagot. 

30th.  Sir  Thomas  Byard,  knt. 
captain  of  the  Foudroyant. 

■ — .  Lady  Stanley,  relict  of  sir 
Thomas  Stanley,  bart. 

Nov.  5th.  John  Zephaniah  Hoi- 
well,  esq.  formerly  governor  of 
Bengal. 

17th.  Sir  Richard  Reynell,  bart. 
of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 

29th.  Lady  Mary  Carnegie, 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Northesk. 

30th.  Earl  of  Portarlington. 

— .  Maria,  countess  dowager  of 
Carhampton. 

Dec.  2d.  Hon.  William  King, 
brother  of  lord  King. 

- — .  Lady  Anderson,  wife  of  sir 
Edmund  Anderson,  bart. 

8th.  Sir  Edward  Dering,  bart.  of 
Surrenden-Dering. 

10th.  Thomas  Pennant,  esq.  the 
eminent  naturalist  and  antiquary. 

27th.  Anne,  countess  of  Airly. 


SHERIFFS  appointed  by  his  Majesty 

in  Council ,  for  the  Tear  1793. 

Berkshire,  Richard  Palmer,  of 
Hurst,  esq. 

Bedfordshire,  John  Fox,  of  Dean, 
esq. 

Bucks,  John  Penn,  of  Stoke-Park* 
esq. 

Cumberland,  Sir  Richard  Hodg¬ 
son,  of  Carlisle,  knt. 

Cheshire,  Robert  Hibbert,  of 
Bertles,  esq. 

Cambridge  and  Huntingdonshires, 
John  Tharpe,  of  Chippenham,  esq. 

Devonshire,  Arthur  Tremaine,  of 
Sydenham,  esq. 

Dorsetshire,  Edward  Berkely  Port- 
man,  of  Brianstone,  esq. 

X  4  Derbyshire* 
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Derbyshire,  John  Leaper  New¬ 
ton,  of  Derby,  esq. 

Essex,  John  Perry,  of  Moor-Hall, 
esq. 

Gloucestershire,  Thomas  Vernon 
Dolphin,  of  Ey ford,  esq. 

Hertfordshire,  Felix  Calvert,  of 
Hunsdon-House,  esq. 

Herefordshire,  John  Stedman,  of 
Br-sbury,  esq, 

Kent,  John  Plumtree,  of  Fred- 
ville,  esq. 

Leicestershire,  Rennie  Payne,  of 
Dnnton-Bassett,  esq. 

Lincolnshire,  Burton  Shaw,  of 
West  Willoughby,  esq. 

Monmouthshire,  Joshua  Morgan, 
of  Llanwenarth,  esq. 

Northumberland,  Adam  Askew, 
of  Ellington,  esq. 

Northamptonshire,  Tho.  Reeve 
Thornton,  of  Brock-Hall,  esq. 

Norfolk,  George  Stone,  of  Be- 
denham,  esq. 

Nottinghamshire,  Nathaniel  Stub- 
bins,  of  Helme  Pierrepoint,  esq. 

Oxfordshire,  John  Atkins  Wright, 
of  Oxford,  esq. 

Rutlandshire,  William  Sharrard, 
of  Langham,  esq. 

Shropshire,  Andrew  Corbet,  of 
Strawberry-Park,  esq. 

Somersetshire,  Samuel  Rodbard, 
of  Evei  -Creech,  esq. 

Staffordshire,  Richard  Dyot,  of 
Freeford,  esq. 

Suffolk,  John  Sheppard, of Camp- 
sey-Aoh,  esq. 

County  of  Southampton,  Richard 
Me y lor,  of  Crawley,  esq. 

Surry,  James  Trotter,  of  Epsom, 
esq. 

Sussex,  Richard  Thomas  S treat- 
field,  of  Uckfield,  esq. 

Warwickshire,  Robert  Harvey 
Mallery,  of  Woodcot,  esq. 


Worcestershire,  John  Addin- 
brooke  Addinbrooke,of  Woolas'ton- 
Hall,  esq. 

Wiltshire,  John  Bennett,  of  Pit- 
House,  esq. 

Yorkshire,  Sir  Thomas  Pilking- 
ton,  of  Cheviotte,  bart. 

SOUTH  WALES. 

Caermarthen,  John  Morgan,  of 
the  Furnace,  Caermarthen,  esq. 

Pembroke,  John  Tasker,  of  Up- 
ton-castle,  esq. 

Cardigan,  Pryce  Loveden,  of 
Gogerthen,  esq. 

Glamorgan,  Samuel  Richardson, 
of  Hensol,  esq. 

Brecon,  John  Lloyd,  of  Dinois, 
esq. 

NORTH  WALES. 

Caernarvon,  sir  Thomas  Mostyn, 
of  Glodbeath,  bart. 

An glesea,  William  Evans,  of  Glen 
Claw,  esq. 

Merioneth,  Rob.  WatkinWynne, 
of  Cwinmeer,  esq. 

Montgomery,  Ralph  Leake,  of 
Criggion,  esq. 

Denbighshire,  John  Jones,  of 
Peniprin,  esq. 

Flintshire,  John  Jones,  of  St. 
Asaph,  esq. 

SHERIFF  appointed  by  his  Royal 

Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales ,  in 

Council ,  for  the  Year 

Cornwall,  James  Buller,  of  Shil- 
lingham,  esq. 
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London  Gazette ,  May  22. 

Admiralty -office . 

Dispatch  from  Captain  R.  H.  Pop- 
ham ,  of  his  Majesty's  Ship  Expe¬ 
dition,  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.  Se¬ 
cretary  of  the  Admiralty, 

His  Majesty's  Ship  Expedition , 
Ostend-roads ,  A/qy  20. 

Sir, 

Beg  you  will  do  me  the  honour 
to  inform  my  lords  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  admiralty,  that,  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  their  orders  of  the  eighth 
instant,  I  proceeded  to  sea  the  four¬ 
teenth,  with  the  ships  and  vessels 
named  in  the  margin,  *  having  or 
board  the  troops  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  major-general  Coote,  for 
the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  ba¬ 
son  gates  and  sluices  of  the  Bruges- 
canal,  and  destroying  the  inter¬ 
nal  navigation  between  Holland, 
Flanders,  and  France.  On  the 
eighteenth,  P.  M.  I  spoke  the  Fairy, 
when  captain  Horton  told  me  he 
had  taken  a  cutter  from  Flushing 
to  Ostend,  and  he  understood,  from 
the  people  on  board,  that  the 
transport  schuyts,  fitting  at  Flush¬ 
ing,  were  to  go  round  immediately 


by  the  canals  to  Dun  kirk  andOstend; 
and  although  it  was  impossible  that 
any  information  could  give  addi¬ 
tional  spirit  to  the  troops  form¬ 
ing  this  enterprize,  or  increase 
the  energy  and  exertions  of  thd 
officers  and  seamen  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  yet  it  convinced  major-gene¬ 
ral  Coote,  and  myself,  that  it  was 
of  the  greatest  importance  not  to 
lose  any  time,  but  to  attempt,  even 
under  an  increased  degree  of  risk, 
an  object  of  such  magnitude  as 
the  one  in  question ;  and  as  the 
weather  appeared  more  favourable 
than  it  had  been,  1  made  the  signal 
for  captain  Bazely,  in  the  Harpy, 
to  go  a-head,  with  the  vessels  ap¬ 
pointed  to  lie  as  beacons  N.  W.  of 
the  town  of  Ostend,  and  for  cap¬ 
tain  Bradby,  in  the  Ariadne,  to 
keep  between  the  Expedition  and 
Harpy,  that  we  might  approach  as 
near  the  coast  as  possible,  without 
the  chance  of  being  discovered  from 
the  shore. 

At  one  A.  M.  we  anchored  ;  and 
soon  afterwards  the  wind  shifted  to 
west,  and  threatened  so  much  to 
blow,  that  the  general  and  myself 
were  deliberating  whether  it  would 


*  To  anchor  to  the  eastward.  Heela  bomb,  J.  Oughton.  Harpy,  H.  Bazely.  Ari¬ 
adne,  J.  Bradby.  Expedition,  H.  Popham.  Minerva,  J.  M‘Kelkr.  Savage,  N. 
Thompson.  Blazer,  D.  Burgess.  Lion,  S.  Bevel.  Circe,  R.  Winthrop.  Vestal, 
C.  "White.  Hebe,  W.  Birchai.  Druid,  G.  Apthorpe.  Terrier,  T.  Lowen.  Vesuve, 
W.  Elliott.  Furnace,  M.  W.  Suckling. — To  keep  to  the  westward,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  feint  to  land  there.  Champion,  H.  Raper.  Dart,  R. Raggett  Wolvereene, 
L.  M.  Mortlock,  Crash,  B,  M.  Praid.  Buxcr,  J.  Gilbert.  Acute,  J.  Scavcr. 


not 
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not  be  better  to  go  to  sea  and  wait  a 
more  favourable  opportunity,  when 
a  boat  from  the  Vigilant  brought  a 
vessel  alongside,  which  she  had  cut 
out  from  under  the  light-house  bat¬ 
tery  ;  and  the  information  obtained 
from  the  persons  who  were  on  board 
her,  under  separale  examinations, 
so  convinced  us  of  the  small  force 
at  Ostend,  Newport,  and  Bruges, 
that  major-general  Coote  begged 
he  might  be  landed  to  accomplish 
the  great  object  of  destroying  the 
canals,  even  if  the  surf  should  pre¬ 
vent  his  retreat  being  so  successful 
as  he  could  wish.  I  of  course  ac¬ 
ceded  to  his  spirited  propositions, 
and  ordered  the  troops  to  be  landed, 
as  fast  as  possible,  without  waiting 
for  the  regular  order  of  aebark- 
ation.  Many  of  the  troops  were 
on  shore  before  we  were  discovered, 
and  it  was  not  till  a  quarter  past 
four  that  the  batteries  opened  on 
the  ships,  which  was  instantly  re¬ 
turned  in  a  most  spirited  manner 
by  Captain  Mortlock  of  the  Wclve- 
reene,  lieutenant  Edmonds  of  the 
Alp,  and  lieutenant  Norman  of  the 
Biter.  The  Hecla  and  Tartarus 
bombs  very  soon  opened  their  mor¬ 
tars,  and  threw  their  shells  with 
great  quickness  and  precision.  The 
town  was  on  fire  several  times,  and 
much  damage  was  done  to  the  ships 
in  the  bason.  By  five  ©’clock  all 
the  troops  ordered  to  land,  except 
those  from  the  Minerva,  were  on 
shore,  with  their  artillery,  miners, 
wooden  petards,  tools,  and  gun¬ 
powder  ;  and  before  six  o’clock 
I  heard  from  general  Coote,  that 
he  had  no  doubt  of  blowing  up  the 
works.  X  now  became  very  anxi¬ 
ous  for  the  situation  of  the  major- 
general,  from  the  state  of  the 
weather  ;  and  1  ordered  all  the 
gun-boats  that  had  anchored  to 


the  eastward  of  the  town,  to  get 
as  near  the  shore  as  possible,  to 
cover  and  assist  the  troops  in  their 
embarkation.  The  batteries  of  the 
town  continued  their  fire  on  the 
Wolvereene,  Asp,  and  Biter  :  and 
as  the  Wolvereene  had  received 
much  damage,  and  the  Asp  had 
been  lying  near  four  hours  within 
three  hundred  yards  of  the  battery, 
I  made  their  signal  to  move,  and 
soon  after  directed  the  Dart,  Harpy, 
and  Ikite,  to  take  their  stations, 
that  the  enemy  might  be  prevented 
from  turhing  their  guns  against  our 
troops  ;  but  it  being  low  water, 
they  could  not  get  so  near  as  their 
commanders  wished.  At  half  past 
nine  the  Minerva  came  in,  and  as 
X  thought  an  additional  number 
of  troops  would  only  add  to  the 
anxiety  of  the  general,  from  the 
little  probability  of  being  able  to 
embark  them,  I  sent  captain  Mac- 
kellar  on  shore  to  report  his  arrival 
with  four  light  companies  of  the 
guards.  In  his  absence,  colonel 
Ward  filled  two  flat  boats  with  his 
officers  and  men,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  with  every  zeal  to  join  the  bat¬ 
talion  of  guards,  without  consider¬ 
ing  the  danger  he  was  exposed 
to  in  crossing  the  snrf,  when  cap¬ 
tain  Bradley  fortunately  saw  him, 
and  advised  him  to  return  imme¬ 
diately  to  his  ship.  At  twenty 
minutes  past  ten  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  explosion  take  place  ; 
and  soon  after  the  troops  assembled 
on  the  Sand  Hills  near  the  shore ; 
but  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  it  was 
impossible  to  embark  a  single  man  ; 
therefore  X  could  only  make  every 
arrangement  against  the  wind  mode¬ 
rated  ;  and  this  morning  at  day¬ 
light  I  went  on  shore  in  the  I£ite, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  every  as¬ 
sistance,  but  I  had  the  mortifica¬ 
tion 
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non  to  see  our  army  surrounded  by 
the  enemy’s  troops  )  and,  as  I  had 
no  doubt  the  general  had  capitu¬ 
lated,  ordered  all  the  ships  to  an¬ 
chor  farther  out,  and  sent  in  a  dag 
of  truce  by  colonel  Boone,  of  the 
guards,  and  captain  Browne,  of  the 
Kite,  with  a  letter  to  the  command¬ 
ant,  a  copy  of  which  I  enclose  for 
their  lordships  information.  At  ten 
this  morning,  the  general’s  aide-de- 
camp,  captain  Williamson,  came  on 
board ;  and,  though  it  was  very 
painful  to  hear  general  Coote  was 
wounded,  after  all  his  exertions,  yet 
it  was  very  satisfactory  to  learn,  that, 
under  many  disadvantageous  cir¬ 
cumstances,  and  after  performing  a 
service  of  such  consequence  to  our 
country,  the  loss,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  was  only  between  fifty 
aind  sixty,  officers  and  privates)  and 
that  the  general  capitulated,  in  con- 
qUence  of  being  surrounded  by 
several  thousands  of  the  national 
troops. 

J  enclose  for  their  lordships  in¬ 
formation,  a  copy  of  such  minutes  as 
were  left  me  by  captain  Williamson, 
from  which  their  lordships  will  see 
the  sluice-gates  and  works  are  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed,  and  several  ves¬ 
sels,  intended  for  transports,  burnt. 

I  this  morning  learnt  that  the 
canal  was  quite  dry,  and  that  the 
works  destroyed  yesterday,  had 
taken  the  states  of  Bruges  five 
years  to  finish. 

I  hope  their  lordships  will  be  sa¬ 
tisfied  that  the  enemy  was  surprized, 
and  every  thing  they  wished  was 
accomplished,,  although  the  loss  of 
the  troops  far  exceeded  any  calcu¬ 
lation,  except  under  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  wind’s  cominp'- 
to  the  northward  and  blowing  very 
hard.  If  the  weather  had  continued 
fine,  the  troops  would  have  been 
embarked  by  twelve,  at  which  time 


the  return  of  killed  and  wounded 
did  not  exceed  four  rank  and  file. 

I  cannot  help  again  noticing  the 
particular  good  conduct  of  captain 
Mortlock,  lieutenant  Edmonds,  and 
lieutenant  Norman,  and  beg  to  re¬ 
commend  them  to  their  lordships 
protection. 

General  Coote  sent  to  inform  me 
that  hh  was  highly  pleased  with  the 
uncommon  exertions  of  captains 
Winthrop  and  Bradby,  and  lieute¬ 
nant  Bradby,  who  had  acted  on 
shore  as  his  aide-de-camp  :  he  also 
noticed  the  assistance  he  had  derived, 
from  captain  Mackellar,  after  his 
landing. 

I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  this 
dispatch  by  captain  Winthrop  of 
the  Circe,  who  commanded  the  sea¬ 
men  landed  from  the  different  ships ; 
and,  as  he  had  the  particular  charge 
of  getting  the  powder  and  mines 
up,  for  the  destruction  of  the  works, 
in  which  he  so  ably  succeeded,  he 
will  be  enabled  to  inform  their  lord- 
ships  of  every  circumstance.  Cap¬ 
tain  Mackellar,fwith  the  officers  and 
men  on  shore,  were  included  in  the 
capitulation ;  but  1  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  collect  an  exact  return 
of  the  number  of  seamen  taken. 

I  transmit  you  a  list  of  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ships  ;  and  I  have  the  honour 
to  be,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 
Humble  Servant, 

Home  Popham. 

His  Majesty’s  Ship  Expedition , 
Ostend-roads ,  May  20. 

Sir, 

J  have  just  heard,  with  concern, 
that  the  British  troops  and  seamen, 
under  the  command  of  major-gene¬ 
ral  Coote,  and  captain'  Mackellar, 
of  the  royal  navy,  have  capitulated 
to  the  troops  of  the  republic,  and  I 

«  trust 
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trust  they  will  be  treated  with  that 
attention  which  is  due  to  officers 
and  men  executing  the  orders  of 
their  sovereign. 

It  has  been  the  invariable  rule  of 
the  British  government,  to  make 
the  situation  of  prisoners  as  com¬ 
fortable  as  possible  ;  and  I  am  Sure, 
sir,  in  this  instance,  you  will  do  the 
same  to  the  troops.  See.  who  have 
fallen  into  your  hands. 

It  will  not  be  against  any  rule,  to 
exchange  the  prisoners  immediately, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  add  to  your 
fame,  by  marking  it  with  humanity 
and  liberality :  and,  I  give  you  my 
word,  the  same  number  of  troops, 
or  other  prisoners,  shall  be  instantly 
sent  from  England  to  France,  with 
such  officers  as  you  shall  name,  or 
as  shall  be  named  by  the  national 
convention,  provided  no  public  rea¬ 
son  attaches  against  the  release  of 
any  particular  person. 

I  have  sent  the  officers  what 
things  they  left  on  board  the  ship, 
and  I  am  confident  you  will  order 
them  to  be  delivered  as  soon  as  pos¬ 
sible. 

I  beg  you  will  allow  the  officers 
and  men  to  write  letters  to  England 
by  this  flag,  as  a  satisfaction  to  their 
their  families,  it  being  impossible  for 
me  to  know  who  have  fallen  or  re¬ 
ceived  wounds,  which  I  hope  will  be 
very  inconsiderable,  from  the  ac¬ 
counts  I  have  received  from  the 
shore. 

I  beg  your  answer  to  this  letter, 
without  loss  of  time  ;  and  confi¬ 
ding  in  your  liberality  towards  the 
troops  under  capitulation  to  you,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient. 

Humble  servant, 
Home  Popham. 
To  the  offi  cer  commanding 
the  troops  of  the  nation^ 
convention,  at  Ostend. 


GISTER,  1798. 

Extract  from  the  Minutes  left  on 
hoard  the  Expedition  by  Captain 
Williamson ,  Aide-de-camp  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Coote ,  dated  10  A.  M.  May 
20,  Ostend-roads. 

Sluice-gates  destroyed  in  the  most 
complete  manner.  Boats  burned, 
and  every  thing  done,  and  the  troops 
ready  to  embark  by  twelve  o’clock. 
When  we  found  it  impossible  to  em¬ 
bark,  took  the  strongest  position  on 
the  sand-hills,  and  about  four  in  the 
morning  were  attacked  by  a  column 
of  600  men  to  our  left,  an  immense 
column  in  front,  with  cannon,  and 
a  very  large  column  on  the  right. 

The  general  and  troops  would  all 
have  been  off,  with  the  loss  of  not 
more  than  three  or  four  men,  if  the 
wind  had  not  come  to  the  north¬ 
ward  soon  after  we  landed,  and 
made  so  high  a  sea.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  men  killed  and  wounded, 
but  it  is  supposed  they  amount  to 
about  fifty  or  sixty. 

The  officers  killed  and  wounded, 
are  ;  major-general  Coote,  wound¬ 
ed  ;  colonel  Hely,  11th  regiment, 
killed  ;  colonel  Campbell,  wounded; 
captain  Walker,  of  the  royal  artil¬ 
lery,  wounded. 

A  List  of  killed  and  wounded  in  his 
Majesty’s  Ships  and  Vessels  under 
the  Command  of  Home  Popham , 
Esq.  19 th  May ,  Ostend-Roads . 

Seamen,  &c.  of  the  Wolvereene, 
1  killed,  10  wounded  ;  23d  regi¬ 
ment,  on  board  the  Wolvereene, 
1  killed,  5  wounded;  Asp,  1  sea¬ 
man  killed,  lieutenant  Edmonds 
wounded. 

Home  Popham.'1 

Parliament -street,  May  22. 
A  dispatch,  of  which  the  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  copy,  has  been  this  day  re¬ 
ceived 
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ceived  by  the  right  honourable  Hen¬ 
ry  Dundas,  one  of  his  majesty’s 
principal  secretaries  ef  state,  from 
lieutenant-colonel  Warde,  of  the  1st 
regiment  of  guards,  dated  on  board 
the  Expedition  frigate,  8  o’clock, 
P.  M.  May  20. 

Sir, 

In  consequence  of  the  Minerva 
frigate  (on  board  which  were  the 
four  light  infantry  companies  of  the 
1st  regiment  of  foot  guards)  having 
unfortunately  lost  her  situation,  in 
the  squadron  under  the  command  of 
captain  Popham,  of  the  royal  navy, 
during  the  night  of  the  18th  instant, 
the  command  of  the  remainder  of 
the  troops,  from  that  accident,  has 
devolved  upon  me  ;  and  I  have  the 
honour  to  transmit  to  you  the  most 
correct  account  that  I  have  been 
enabled  to  collect. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  IC)th 
inst.  the  following  troops,  under  the 
command  of  major-general  Coote, 
viz.  two  companies,  light  infantry, 
Coldstream  guards — two  ditto,  dit¬ 
to,  3dguards — 1 1th  regiment  of  foot 
— 23d  and  49th,  flank  companies, 
with  six  pieces  of  ordnance^— dis¬ 
embarked,  and  effected  their  land¬ 
ing,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
to  the  westward  of  Ostend,andcom- 
pleted  the  object  of  the  expedition, 
by  burning  a  number  of  boats  des¬ 
tined  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
and  by  so  completely  destroying  the 
locksand  bason-gates  of  the  Bruges- 
canal,  that  it  was  this  morning  with¬ 
out  a  drop  of  water ;  and,  as  I  un¬ 
derstand  all  the  transports  fitting 
out  at  Flushing  were  intended  to 
be  brought  to  Ostend  and  Dunkirk 
by  the  inland  navigation,  to  avoid 
our  cruisers,  that  arrangement  will 
be  defeated,  and  it  will  be  a  long¬ 
time  before  the  wot;ks  can  be  re¬ 
paired,  as  they  were  five  vears 


finishing,  and  were  esteemed  the 
most  complete  works  of  the  kind  in 
Europe.  The  troops  had  retreated, 
and  were  ready  to  re-embark  by  . 
twelve  o’clock  the  same  morning, 
with  the  loss  of  only  one  rank  and 
file  killed,  and  one  seaman  wound¬ 
ed,  but  found  it  impossible,  from  the 
wind  having  increased,  and  the  surf 
running  so  high,  as  intirely  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  regaining  the  boats  ; 
upon  which  they  took  up  a  position 
on  the  sand-hills,  above  the  Reach, 
where  they  lay  the  whole  of  that 
day  and  night  upon  their  arms. 
The  enemy,  taking  advantage  of 
the  length  of  time  and  the  night, 
collected  in  very  great  force,  and, 
soon  after  day-break  this  morning, 
attacked  them  on  every  side,  when, 
after  a  most  noble  and  gallant  de¬ 
fence,  I  am  grieved  to  add,  they 
were  under  the  necessity  of  capitu¬ 
lating  to  a  very  great  superiority  of 
numbers. 

I  herewith  enclose  a  list  of  the 
killed  and  wounded,  and  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  it  correct. 

Lieutenant-colonel  Hely,  11th 
foot,  killed  3  major-general  Coote, 
wounded ;  colonel  Campbell,  3d 
guards,  wounded  3  major  Donkin, 
44th  foot,  wounded  3  capt.  Walker, 
royal  artillery,  wounded  ;  and  near 
sixty  rank  and  hie  killed  and 
wounded. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Henry  Warde, 

Capt.  andlieut.-col.  1st  guards. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
June  26,  I79S. 

Whitehall,  June  26. 
Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  his  Excellen¬ 
cy  the  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 

to 
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to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland, 
His  Majesty's  principal  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department . 

Dublin- Castle,  June  24. 

My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to 
your  grace  a  dispatch  received  by 
lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  this  day, 
from  lieutenant-general  Lake,  dated 
Wexford,  the  22d  instant,  together 
with  a  letter  from  brigadier- general 
Moore,  containing  an  account  of 
his  important  successes. 

I  also  enclose  a  copy  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  made  by  the  rebels  in  the 
town  of  Wexford,  to  lieutenant- 
general  Lake,  and  his  answer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Cornwallis. 
His  grace  the  duke  of  Portland, 

&c.  &c.  &c. 

Wexford ,  June  22. 

My  lord. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  had  the 
honour  to  dispatch  a  letter  to  your 
lordship,  from  Enniscorthy,  with 
the  transactions  of  the  day,  for  his 
excellency  the  lord-lieutenant’s  in¬ 
formation  ;  and  the  enclosed  copy 
of  a  letter  from  brigadier-general 
Moore  to  major-general  Johnson, 
will  account  for  my  having  entered 
this  place  without  opposition.  Ge¬ 
neral  Moore,  with  his  usual  enter- 
prize  and  activity,  pushed  on  to 
this  town,  and  entered  it  so  oppor¬ 
tunely,  as  to  prevent  it  from  being 
laid  in  ashes,  and  the  massacre  of 
the  remaining  prisoners,  which  the 
rebels  declared  their  resolution  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  next  day  ; 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  it 
would  have  taken  place,  for  the 
day  before  they  murdered  above 
seventy  prisoners,  and  threw  their 
bodies  over  the  bridge. 


Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  my  answer 
to  the  proposal  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  town,  transmitted  in  my 
letter  of  yesterday  to  your  lordship. 
The  evacuation  of  the  town  by  the 
rebels  renders  it  unnecessary.  I 
have  the  pleasure  to  acquaint  your 
lordship,  that  the  subscriber  of  the 
insolent  proposals,  Mr.  Ecughe,  and 
one  of  their  principal  leaders,  Mr. 
Roach,  with  a  few  others,  are  in 
my  hands,  without  negociation. 
The  rebels  are  reported  to  be  in 
some  force  within  hve  miles  of  this 
place  5  it  is  supposed  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  submission,  to  which  the 
event  of  yesterday  may  strengthen 
their  inclination.  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  there  are  a  number  so  dis¬ 
posed,  and  that  I  shall  be  able  to 
secure  some  more  of  their  leaders  % 
but,  should  I  be  disappointed  in  my 
expectations,  and  find  they  collect 
in  any  force,  I  shall  lose  no  time  in- 
attacking  them. 

I  have  the  honour  so  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  G.  Lake. 

P.  S.  From  inquiry,  the  numbers 
killed  yesterday  were  very  great 
indeed. 

Lord  viscount  Castlereagh. 

Camp  above  Wexford r,  June  22-. 

Dear  general. 

Agreeable  to  your  order  I  took 
post,  cn  the  evening  of  the  lQtli, 
near  Fo-ok’s  Mills,  in  the  park  of 
Mr.  Sutton.  Next  day,  1  sent  a 
Strong  detachment,  under  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Wilkinson,  to  patrole 
towards  Tintern  and  Cionmines, 
with  a  view  to  scour  the  country, 
and  communicate  with  the  troops 
you  directed  me  to  join  from  Dun-', 
cannon.  The  lieutenant -colonel 
found  the  country  deserted,  and 
got  no  tidings  of  the  troops.  1= 
waited  for  them  until  three  o’clock 
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in  the  afternoon,  when,  despairing 
of  their  arrival,  I  began  my  march 
to  Taghmon.  We  had  not  march¬ 
ed  above  half  a  mile  when  a  consi¬ 
derable  body  of  the  rebels  was  per¬ 
ceived  marching  towards  us.  I 
sent  my  advanced  guard,  consisting 
of  the  two  ride  companies  of  the 
sixtieth  regiment,  to  skirmish  with 
them,  whilst  a  howitzer  and  a  six- 
pounder  were  advanced  to  a  cross 
road  aboveOofLs  Bridge,  and  some 
companies  of  light  infantry  formed 
on  each  side  of  them,  under  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Wilkinson.  The  re¬ 
bels  attempted  to  attack  these,  but 
were  instantly  repulsed  and  driven 
beyond  the  bridge.  A  large  body 
were  perceived,  at  the  same  time, 
moving  towards  my  left.  Major 
Aylmer,  and  afterwards  major  Da¬ 
niel,  with  five  companies  of  light 
infantry  and  a  six-pounder,  were 
detached  against  them.  'The  sixti¬ 
eth  regiment,  finding  no  farther  op¬ 
position  in  front,  had,  of  them¬ 
selves,  inclined  to  their  left  to  en¬ 
gage  the  body  which  was  attempt¬ 
ing  to  turn  us.  The  action  here 
was  for  a  short  time  pretty  sharp. 
The  rebels  were  in  great  numbers, 
and  armed  with  both  muskets  and 
pikes  ;  they  were,  however,  forced 
to  give  way,  and  driven,  though 
they  repeatedly  attempted  to  form, 
behind  the  ditches.  They  at  last 
dispersed,  flying  towards  Enniscor- 
thy  and  Wexford., 

_  heir  killed  could  not  be  ascer¬ 
tained,  as  they  lay  scattered  in  the 
fields  over  a  considerable  extent, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  numerous. 
1  enclose  a  list  *  of  ours.  The 
troops  behaved  with  great  spirit ; 
the  artillery  and  Hompesch’s  caval¬ 
ry  were  active,  and  seemed  only  to 


regret  that  the  Country  did  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  their  rendering  more  effec¬ 
tual  service.  Major  Daniel  is  the 
only  officer  whose  wound  is  bad;  it 
is  through  the  knee,  but  not  dan¬ 
gerous. 

The  business,  which  began  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four,  was  riot  over 
till  near  eight.  It  was  then  ton- 
late  to  proceed  to  Taghmon.  1 
took  postforthe  night  on  the  ground 
where  the  action  had  commenced. 
As  the  rebels  gave  way,  I  was  in¬ 
formed  of  the  approach  of  the  se¬ 
cond  and  twenty-ninth  regiments, 
under  lord  Dalhousie.  In  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  21st,  we  were  proceed¬ 
ing  to  Taghmon,  where  I  was  met 
by  an  officer  of  the  North  Cork 
from  Wexford  with  the  enclosed 
letters.  I  gave,  of  course,  no  an¬ 
swer  to  the  proposal  ma-de  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Wexford,  but  l 
thought  it  my  duty  immediately  to 
proceed  here,  and  to  take  post 
above  the  town  ;  by  which  means 
I  have  perhaps  saved  the  town  it¬ 
self  from  fire,  as  well  as  the  lives 
of  many  loyal  subjects  who  were 
prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,. 
The  rebels  fled,  upon  my  approach, 
over  the  bridge  of  Wexford,  and 
towards  the  barony  of  Forth.  I 
shall  wait  here  your  farther  orders. 
Lord  Kingsborough  has  informed, 
me  of  different  engagements  he  had 
entered  into  with  respect  to  the  in¬ 
habitants.  I  have  declined  enter¬ 
ing  upon  the  subject,  but  have  re¬ 
ferred  his  lordship  to  you  or  gene¬ 
ral  Lake. 

I  received  your  pencilled  note 
during  the  action  of  the  20th  ;  it 
was  impossible  for  me  then  to  de¬ 
tach  the  troops  you  asked  for,  but 
I  hear  you  have  perfectly  succeeded. 


*  This  list  was  omitted- 
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at  Enniscorthy,  with  those  you  had. 
Mr.  Roche,  who  commands  the 
rebels,  is  encamped,  I  hear,  about 
five  miles  off.  He  has  sent  to  lord 
Kingsborough  to  surrender  upon 
terms.  Your  presence  speedily  is 
upon  every  account  extremely  ne¬ 
cessary. 

I  am,  &c» 

John  Moore. 
Major-general  Johnson. 

P.  S.  It  is  difficult  to  judge  of 
the  numbers  of  rebels,  they  appear 
in  such  crowds  and  so  little  order. 
Information  states  those  we  beat  to 
have  been  between  five  and  six 
thousand. 

Proposals  of  the  Rebels. 

June  21. 

That  capt.  McManus  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  from  Wexford  towards  Oulart, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  E.  Hay,  ap¬ 
pointed  by'  the  inhabitants  of  all  re¬ 
ligious  persuasions,  to  inform  the 
officer  commanding  theking’s  troops 
that  they  are  ready  to  deliver  up  the 
town  of  Wexford  without  opposi¬ 
tion,  lay  down  their  arms,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance,  provided 
that  their  persons  and  properties  are 
guaranteed  by  the  commanding  of¬ 
ficer  ;  and  that  they  will  use  every 
influence  in  their  power  to  induce 
the  people  of  the  country  at  large 
to  return  to  their  allegiance  also. 
These  terms,  we  hope,  captain 
MfManus  will  be  able  to  procure. 
Signed,  by  order  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town  of  Wexford, 

Matthew  Keughe. 

Answer. 

Enniscorthy ,  June  22. 

Lieutenant-general  Lake  cannot 
attend  to  any  terms  offered  by  re¬ 
bels  in  arms  against  their  sovereign. 
While  they  continue  so,  he  must  use 


the  force  entrusted  to  him  with  the 
utmost  energy  for  their  destruction. 
To  the  deluded  multitude  he  pro¬ 
mises  pardon,  on  their  delivering 
into  his  hands  their  leaders,  surren¬ 
dering  their  arms  and  returning 
with  sincerity  to  their  allegiance. 

(Signed)  G.  Lake. 
To  the  inhabitants  of  Wexford. 


London  Gazette,  June  30, 1798. 

Whitehall. 

Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Lord - 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland ,  to  the  Duke 
of  Portland . 

Dublin- Castle,  June  25. 

My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  of  inclosing  to 
your  grace  the  copy  of  a  letter  re¬ 
ceived  this  day  by  lord  Castlereagh, 
from  major-general  sir  Charles  As- 
gill,  and  a  return  of  the  killed, 
wounded,  and  missing,  in  the  at¬ 
tack  on  Vinegar-hill  and  the  town 
of  Enniscorthy. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cornwallis. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Portland. 

Kilkenny ,  June  24-, 
9  o'clock,  P.  M. 

My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  inform  you, 
that  early  in  the  morning  of  the  23d 
inst.  1  received  information  that  the 
rebels,  amounting  to  several  thou¬ 
sands,  had  escaped  from  the  county 
of  Wexford,  and  formed  a  camp  at 
Killymount,  and  were  proceeding  to 
Gore’s  Bridge.  I  instantly  assembled 
all  the  force  I  could  collect,  and 
marched  towards  them.  I  did  not 
arrive  in  time  to  prevent  their  de¬ 
feating  a  detachment  at  that  place, 
and  taking  24  men  of  the  Wexford 
militia  prisoners.  They  marched 

off 
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off  rapidly  towards  Leighlin.  The 
troops  from  thence,  consisting  of  a 
small  party  of  the  9fh  dragoons, 
commanded  by  lieutenant  Higgins, 
lieutenant-colonel  Rochfort’s,  and 
captain  Cornwall’s  yeomanry,  killed 
60  of  them.  Night  coming  on,  I 
could  not  pursue  them  any  farther. 
By  the  position  they  took  up  near 
Sharkill,  I  conceived  their  inten¬ 
tions  were  to  form  a  junction  with 
the  colliers  at  Castlecomer.  As 
soon  as  the  trooDs  were  able  to 

'  t. 

move,  I  marched  with  9OO  men  to 
attack  them,  and  was  sorry  to  find 
they  had  burnt  the  whole  town,  and 
forced  the  soldiers,  who  were  in  it, 
to  retire  before  my  arrival.  Having 
cleared  the  town  with  the  guns,  I 
attacked  them  on  all  sides  ;  about 
400  were  hilled,  the  remainder  fled. 
They  were  commanded  by  a  priest 
called  Murphy,  and  their  numbers 
were  said  to  amount  to  5000.  Our 
loss  was  inconsiderable.  My  force 
consisted  of  the  Wexford  and  Wick¬ 
low  militia,  under  the  command  of 
lord  Loftus  and  the  hon.  colonel 
Howard.  The  dragoons  were  com- 
manded  by  major  Donaldson  of  the 
pth  dragoons,  and  major  Barnard, 
of  the  Romney  fenciBles,  with  se¬ 
veral  yeomanry  corps  from  this 
county  and  Carlow,  who,  as  well  as 
the  other  troops,  are  entitled  to  my 
warmest  praise  for  their  bravery 
and  alertness,  on  this  and  every  oc¬ 
casion. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

C.  Asgill,  Maj.  gen. 


London  Gazette,  July  3,  1/98. 
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Kilkenny ,  June  26, 

Mv  lord, 

Fearing  the  consequences  that 
must  result  from  allowing  the  re¬ 
bels  who  fled  from  Wexford  to  re¬ 
main  any  length  of  time  in  this 
country,  I  preferred  attacking  them 
with  a  small  number  of  men  to 
waiting  till  a  reinforcement  arrived. 
My  force  amounted  to  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  men.  The  rebels  consisted  of 
about  five  thousand.  I  attacked 
them  this  morning  at  six  o’clock,  in 
their  position  at  Kilconnel-hill, 
near  Gore’s  Bridge,  and  soon  de¬ 
feated  them.  Their  chief,  called 
Murphy,  a  priest,  and  upwards  of 
one  thousand  men,  were  killed. 
Ten  pieces  of  cannon  and  two" 
swivels,  the  colours,  and  quantities 
of  ammunition,  arms  cattle,  &c. 
were  taken;  and  I  have  the  plea¬ 
sure  to  add,  that  some  soldiers  who 
were  made  prisoners  the  day  be¬ 
fore,  and  who  were  deemed  to  suf¬ 
fer  death,  were  fortunately  released 
by  our  troops. 

Our  loss  consisted  of  seven  men 
killed  and  wounded. — The  remain¬ 
der  of  the  rebels  were  pursued  into 
the  county  of  Wexford,  where  they 
dispersed  in  different  directions. 

I  feel  particularly  obliged  to  ma¬ 
jor  Mathews,  of  the  Downshire 
militia,  who,  at  a  short  notice,  and 
with  great  alacrity,  marched  with 
400  men  of  his  regiment,  and  cap¬ 
tain  Poole’s  and  captain  Gore’s  yeo¬ 
manry  corps,  from  Maryboro’,  to 
co-operate  with  me.  Lord  Loftus 
and  colonel  Ram,  of  the  Wexford 
militia;  lieutenant  colonel  Howard, 
and  lieutenant-colonel  Radeliffe,  of 
the  Wicklow;  major  Donaldson,  of 
the  9th  dragoons,  who  commanded 
the  cavalry,  as  well  as  all  the  of¬ 
ficers  and  privates,  are  entitled  to 
my  thanks  for  their  spit ited  exer- 

K  tions. 
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tions.  Nor  can  I  withhold  the 
praises  so  iustly  due  to  all  the  yeo¬ 
manry  corps  employed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion. 

1  also  beg  leave  to  mention  my 
aid-de-camp,  captain  Ogle,  and 
lieutenant  Higgins,  of  the  9th  dra¬ 
goons  who  has  acted  as  my  brigade- 
major. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cha.  Asgill,  major-general. 
.Lord  viscount  Castlereagh,  &c. 

My  lord,  Dublin ,  June  25. 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
your  grace,  that  this  day  advices 
were  received  from  lieutenant  Gard¬ 
ner,  of  the  Antrim  militia,  dated 
from  Baltinglass,  the  26th  instant, 
which  state,  that  early  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  the  25th,  a  very  large,  body, 
of  rebels  attacked  his  post  at 
Hacketstown.  They  were  in  num¬ 
ber  many  thousands.  Lieivenant 
Gardner’s  force  consisted  of  50 
Upper  Talbotstown,  and'24  Shebagli 
cavalry,  50of  the  Antrim  regiment, 
46  Hacketstown,  and  30  Coolattin 
yeoman  infantry.  He  at  first  took’ 
an  advantageous  situation  in  front 
of  the  town  ;  but  after  a  few  shots 
without  effect,  the  rebels  liJed-off  in 
every  direction  to  surround  him. 
He  then  retreated  into  the  town  to 
defend  the  barracks.  A  contest 
took  pla^e  in  the  midst  of  flames, 
for  near  nine  hours,  for  the  rebels 
set  fire  to  the  town.  They  were  at 
last  repulsed  with  considerable  loss  ; 
many  dead  were  found  in  the  streets 
and  ditches,  and  30  cart-loads  of 
killed  and  wounded  were  carried  off 
in  their  retreat 

Lieutenant  Gardner  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  the  gallantry  of  his 
whole  detachment.  He  particu¬ 
larly  praises  lieutenant  Rowan,  of 
the  Antrim,  captain  flume,  of  the 
U  pp-  r  Talbotstown  cavalry,  captain 
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and  lieutenant  Chnrnley,  of  the 
Coolattin,  lieuts.  Saul  and  Thomas 
of  the  Hacketstown  cavalry,  and 
lieutenants  Bradbelt  and  Taylor  of 
the  Shebagh  cavalry  3  and  he  strong¬ 
ly  mentions  the  good  conduct  of 
serjeant  Nixon,  of  the  Antrim  regi¬ 
ment. 

He  severely  lament  s  the  loss  of  a 
good  officer,  captain  Hardy,  of  the 
Hacketstown  yeoman  infantry,  who 
fell  early  in  the  action.  His  other 
loss  consists  of  ten  privates  killed, 
and  one  serjeant,  and  19  privates 
wounded. 

1  enclose  to  your  grace  a  farther 
account  of  the  action  near  Gore’s 
Bridge,  and  a  return  of  the  killed 
and  wounded,  which  has  been  recei-v. 
ved  from  major-general  sir  Charles 
AsHIL  I  have  thenonour  to  be,  &c. 

Cornwallis. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Portland.  &c. 

Kilkenny ,  June  2/. 

My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  send  you  en¬ 
closed  a  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  action  with  the 
rebels  at  Kilconnel-hill,  on  the  26th 
of  June,  and  a  return  of  the  ord¬ 
nance,  ammunition,  &c.  Nc.  taken 
on  that  day.  I  have  the  pleasure  to 
assure  you,  that  every  thing  they 
possessed  has  fallen  in  to  our  hands, 
and,  from  subsequent  accounts,  the 
loss  they  sustained  was  much  greater 
than  I  had  the  honour  of  stating-  to 
yon  in  my  former  dispatch.  I  have 
no  doubt  but  this  victory  will  restore 
the  counties  of  Kilkenney  and  Car- 
low  to  peace  and  tranquillity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Cha.  Asgill,  major-general. 
Right  hoiuviscount  Castlereagh. 
Return  of  Ordnance ,  Colours ,  and 
A m  m  u  n  i  t  ion  taken. 

One  colours,  five  four-pounders, 
live  one* pounders,  four  swivels,  a 

few 
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few  guns,  and  a  number  of  pikes, 
which  where  destroyed  as  soon  as 
taken.  A  number  of  shot  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes,  with  a  quantity  of  lead 
and  moulds. 

Return  of  Stores  taken  : 

Black  cattle  .  .  .  170 

Sheep . 100 

Horses  ....  700 

Total  .  Q/O 

Also  a  vast  quantity  of  bedding, 
blanketing,  and  wearing  apparel. 

J.  Lewis  Higgins, 
Lieut.  Qth  daagoons. 
Acting  brigade- major. 


London  Gazette,  July  21,  1798. 

Parliament  Street . 
Copies  of  Dispatches,  received  by  the 
Right  Honour  able  Henry  Dundas , 
one  of  his  Majesty's  principal  Se¬ 
cretaries  of  State,  from  Major-ge¬ 
nerals  Coote  and  Burrard. 

Os  tend,  Jane  21, 

Sir, 

Not  having  had  it  in  my  power 
to  send  my  dispatches  by  ray  aid- 
de-camp,  captain  Williamson,  I  take 
the  opportunity  by  Mr.  Joberneas, 
the  stall-surgeon,  who  was  ordered 
to  O' tend  by  his  royal  highness  the 
commander-in-chief. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Eyre  Coote,  maj.-gen. 
-Rt.  bon.  Henry  Dundas,  &c. 

On  a  Ridge  of  Sand-hills, 
three  Miles  to  th ;  East  of 
Ostend,  Man  Icy 
Sir, 

I  have  the  most  sincere  satisfaction 
to  acquaint  you  of  the  complete  and 
brilliant  success  attending  the  expe¬ 


dition  entrusted,  by  his  majesty,  to 
the  care  of  captain  Popham,  of  the 
royal  navy,  and  myself.  The  squa¬ 
dron  reached  Ostend  about  one 
o’clock  this  morning. 

The  able  and  judicious  arrange¬ 
ments  of  Captain  Popham,  and 
great  exertions  of  himself,  the  of¬ 
ficers,  and  seamen,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  enabled  us  to  disembark  the 
troops  at  the  place  from  which  I 
have  the  honour  of  dating  this  dis¬ 
patch;  and,  from  captain  Popham’s 
local  knowledge,  I  gained  such  in¬ 
formation  as  very  much  removed 
the  difficulties  we  had  to  encounter 
oti  shore,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  success  of  the  enterprize. 

General  sir  Charles  Grey  sent 
yon,  sir,  an  outline  of  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  troops,  and  of  the  plans, 
previous  to  our  sailing  from  Mar¬ 
gate  ;  these  were  carried  into  execu¬ 
tion  with  a  little  alteration,  which 
I  was  obliged  to  make,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  whole  of  the  troops 
not  having  landed. 

Soon  after  we  disembarked,  I  de¬ 
tached  major-general  Burrard,  with 
four  companions  of  light  infantry  of 
the  guards,  the  23d  andlpth  grena¬ 
diers,  and  two  six-pounders,  to  take 
possession  of  the  different  posts  and 
passes  that  it  was  necessary  to  oc~ 
cup y,  to  enable  us  to  carry  our 
plain  into  execution.  In  effecting 
this,  he  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  a  considerable  body  of  sharp¬ 
shooters,  who  were  gallantly  repuls¬ 
ed  with  some  loss,  and,  by  a  rapid 
march,  cut  ofl  from  the  town  of 
Ostend. 

During  the  time  bent.  Brown- 
ngg,  of  the  engineers,  was  employ¬ 
ed  in  bringing  up  the  powder  and 
other  materials  to  effect  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  sluices  of  the  Bruges- 
calm],  the  troops  were  posted  as 
K  2 
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follows:  the  grenadiers  of  the  11th 


and  23  regiments,  with  cannon, 
&c.  at  the  lower  ferry,  to  prevent 
the  enemy  crossing  from  Ostend. 
A  detachmentof  colonel  Campbell’s 
company  of  guards,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  captain  Duff,  and  the  gre¬ 
nadiers  of  the  49th  regiment,  under 
the  command  of  captain  lord  Ayl¬ 
mer,  at  the  upper  ferry,  for  the  same 
purpose  ;  the  remainder  of  colonel 
Campbell’s,  with  three  other  com¬ 
panies  of  the  guards,  under  the 
command  of  colonel  Calcroft,  at  the 
sluices  and  country  around,  to  cover 
the  operation. 

The  1 1  th  regiment  on  the  south¬ 
east  front,  to  secure  a  safe  retreat 
for  the  troops,  if  pressed. 

The  light-infantry  companies  of 
the  llth  and  23d  regiments,  under 
major  Donkin,  to  cover  the  village 
of  Bredin,  and  extend  to  the  Blan- 
kenburg-road,  near  the  sea,  as  well 
as  to  co-operate  with  the  llth  re¬ 
giment. 

The  greater  part  of  the  23d  regi¬ 
ment.  remained  on  board  the  ships 
of  war,  stationed  to  the  westward 
of.  the  town,  as  well  to  divert  the 
enemy’s  attention  to  that  point  as 
to  land  and  spike  the  cannon,  should 
an  opportunity  offer. 

By  the  time  the  troops  were  pro¬ 
perly  posted,  the  necessary  materials 
were  brought  up  to  the  sin  ices,  by 
the  indefatigable  exertions  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  good  conduct  of  captains 
Windthrcp,  Bradby,  and  M£ Keller, 
and  lieutenant  Bradby,  of  the  royal 
navy,  whose  services  on  shore  can¬ 
not  be  too  highly  praised.  Lieute¬ 
nant  Brownrigg,  of  the  royal  engi¬ 
neers,  in  about  four  hours,  made 
all  his  arrangements,  and  completely 
destroyed  the  sluices,  his  mines  ha¬ 
ving,  in  every  particular,  the  de¬ 
sired  effect,  and  the  object  of  the 


expedition  thereby  attained  5  and 
which,  1  have  thesatisfactionto  add, 
was  accomplished  with  the  trifling 
loss  of  only  five  men  killed  and 
wounded.  Several  vessels,  of  con¬ 
siderable  burden  were  also  destroyed 
in  the  canal  near  the  sluices.  No 
danger,  even  for  an  instant,  abated 
the  ardour  of  the  seamen  and  sol¬ 
diers.  To  their  unanimity,  his 
majesty  and  the  country  are 
indebted  for  our  success.  No 
language  of  mine  can  do  justice  to 
the  forces  employed  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion  ;  and  as  it  is  impossible  to 
name  each  individual,  I  beg  leave 
to  state  the  great  exertions  of  a 
few.  To  that  excellent  officer, 
major-general  Burrard,  I  Shall  feel 
everlasting  obligation  ;  to  his  coun¬ 
sel,  exertions,  and  ability,  I  am,  in  a 
great  measure,  to  attribute  the  suc¬ 
cessor  the  enterprize.  His  majesty’s 
guards,  conspicuous  upon  all  occa¬ 
sions,  on  this  service  have  added  to 
their  former  laurels.  To  colonel 
Cal  craft,  who  commanded  them  ; 
cols.  Cunningham  and  Campbell, 
of  ihe  ume  corps  ;  major  Skinner, 
of  the  23d  regiment,  commanding 
the  grenadiers  ;  major  Donkin,  of 
the  44  th  regiment,  commanding  the 
1'ght  infantry  $  and  captain  Walker, 
commanding  the  royal  artillery  5  I 
feel  myself  much  indebted  for  their 
good  conduct  in  the  various  services 
in  which  1  employed  them.  In 
lieutenant  Brownrigg,  of  the  royal 
engineers,  I  found  infinite  ability 
and  resource.  His  zeal  and  atten¬ 
tion  were  eminently  conspicuous; 
and,  in  my  opinion,  this  gentleman 
bids  fair  to  be  of  great  future  ser¬ 
vice  to  his  country.  I  should  not 
do  justice  to  the  zeal  and  spirit  of 
lieutenant  Gilham,  of  the  Sussex 
militia,  if  I  did  not  state  to  you, 
that,  anxious  to  be  employed  in  the 
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service  of  his  country,  and  to  learn 
his  profession,  he  applied  to  Ids 
commanding-officer,  at  Dover,  the 
nightbefore  we  sailed,  for  permission 
tojoin  our  force.  He  left  Dover  in 
a  violent  gale  ot  wind,  and  came  on 
board  the  morning  we  got  under 
weigh.  I  attached  him  to  colonel 
Campbell’s,  company  of  thebattalion 
of  guards,  where  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  much  to  his  honour.  Capt.Vi  :- 
scher,  sirCha.  Grey’s  aid-de-camp  ; 
capt.  Williamson,  my  aid-de-camp; 
and  major  of  brigade  Thorley ; 
I  sent  to  attend  the  guards, 
light  infantry,  and  grenadiers,  in 
their  different  positions,  as  well  to 
givetheir  assistance  to  the  respective 
commanding  officers  as  to  apprise 
me  of  any  circumstance  that  might 
occur,  soas  to  require  my  immediate 
information,  they  being  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
expedition.  They  conducted  them¬ 
selves  to  my  most  perfect  satisfaction, 
as  did  lieutenant  Clifton,  of  the 
royal  artillery,  who  attended  me  ; 
captain  Cumberland,  of  the  83d  re¬ 
giment;  and  cprnet  Nixon,  of  the 
7th  light  dragoons,  who  acted  as  aid- 
de-camp  to  major-general  Burrard. 

In  my  letter  of  the  13th  instant, 

I  had  the  honour  to  inform  yon  of 
my  having  accepted  the  services  of 
Mr.  Jarvis,  a  surgeon  of  Margate. 
His  great  attention  Was  unremit¬ 
ting,  and  his  conduct,  upon  this  oc¬ 
casion,  is  highly  praiseworthy.  To 
colonel  Twiss  I  shall  ever  feel  great 
obligation,  for  the  able  assistance  he 
gave  me,  at  Dover,  in  preparing  the 
necessary  instruments  for  destroying 
the  sluice-gates,  as  well  as  for  the 
instructions  he  was  so  kind  to  gi  ve 
lieutenant  Brownrigg  for  this  ser¬ 
vice.  As  a  feint  to  cover  the  ope¬ 
ration  of  bringing  up  the  materials., 


and  of  destroying  the  sluices,  cap¬ 
tain  Popham,  and  myselfsent  asom- 
mons  to  the  commandant  ofOstend, 
to  surrender  the  town  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  to  his  majesty’s  forces, 
under  our  command,  which  had  the 
desired  effect.  1  have  the  honour 
to  enclose  you  a  copy  of  the  sum¬ 
mons,  with  the  commandant’s  an¬ 
swer.  By  an  unavoidable  accident, 
the  four  light  companies  of  the  1st 
guards,  under  command  ot  lieute¬ 
nant-colonels  Ward  and  Boone, 
were  not  landed  in  the  morning: 
1  think  it,  however,  but  justice  to 
declare,  that  every  thing  that  brave 
m  j n  co u  1  d t h en a tt e m p t w a s  d o ne,  at 
theimrninent  risk  ot  their  lives.,  to  ac¬ 
complish  it;  arid  I  am  conscious  the 
zeal  and  coinage  they  manifested, 
to  partake  in  the  dangers  of  their 
brother  soldiers,  would  have  made 
them  ample  sharers  in  any  honour 
to  be  acquired,  or  danger  to  be  en¬ 
countered,  onshore,  had  they  been 
able  to  reach  it.  I  have  sent  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  sir  Charles  Grey,  by  his 
aid-de-camp,  captain  Visscher;  and 
capt.  Williamson,  my  aid  de-camp, 
will  have  the  honour  to  deliver  to  you 
this.  Both  these  gentlemen  are 
well  qualified  to  give  you  any  far¬ 
ther  information,  and  I  beg  leave  to 
recommend  them  to  your  notice  and 
protection. 

1  have  the  honour  to  be,  &:c. 

Eyre  Conte.,  urij,  gen. 
Rt.  horn  Henry  Dundas.,  &c. 

Copy  of  the  Summons  sent  for  the 
7  own  of  Os  tend  tosurrender.  Da¬ 
ted  East  of  the  liar  tour  of  Os  tend , 
May  19. 

Sir, 

We,  the  officers  commanding  the 
sea  and  land  forces  of  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain.,  think  it 
K  3  necessary 
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necessary  to  apprise  you,  that  we 
shall  be  obliged  to  bombard  and 
cannonade  the  town  of  Ostend,  un¬ 
less  you,  as  commandant,  shall  im¬ 
mediately  surrender  the  same,  with 
its  dependencies,  troops,  and  mili¬ 
tary  stores  belonging  to  the  repub¬ 
lic,  to  the  arms  of  our  sovereign. 
We  leave  to  you  to  take  into  your 
serious  consideration  the  very  for¬ 
midable  force  now  lying:  before  the 
town  and  port  of  Ostend,  as  you 
cannot  but  be  responsible  for  the 
consequences  of  a  vain  and  fruitless 
resistance.  We  are  willing  to  grant 
hall  anhourfor  your  full  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  above  terms,  and  are 
convinced  that  your  humanity  and 
good  sense  will  point  out  the  neces¬ 
sary  steps  to  be  taken  to  accede  to 
our  proposals,  as,  in  default  thereof, 
we  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of 
immediately  commencing  hostili¬ 
ties. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  &rc. 

Eyre  Coote,  maj.-gen. 

Home  Popham,  cqpt.  R.  N. 
To  h  is  excellency  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  Ostend. 

Translation  of  the  Commandant  of 
Ostend' s  Answer  to  the  Summons. 

Li  h  er  t  y Eyua/i  ty . 
Garrison  of  Ostend,  30th  Floreal , 

6th  Yea >  of  the  Republic. 
Muscar,  Commandant  of  the  Garri¬ 
son  of  Ostend,  to  the  Com  mander- 
in-chief  oj  the  Troops  of  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty. 

General, 

The  council  of  war  was  sitting 
when  I  received  the  honour  of  your 
letter;  we  have  unanimously  resol¬ 
ved  not  to  surrender  this  place  until 
we  shall  have  been  buried  under  its 
ruins. 

(Signed)  Muscar, 
Commandant  of  the  garrison. 


179$. 

Ostend,  May  20, 
Sir, 

Major-general  Coote,  in  his  dis¬ 
patch  of  yesterday,  had  the  honour 
toinformyouof  the  brilliant  success 
of  the  enterprize  of  which  he  had 
the  command,  as  far  as  related  to 
the  destruction  of  the  gates  and 
sluices  of  the  canal  of  Bruges.  The 
general  havingbeen  severely  wound¬ 
ed  this  morning,  I  have  the  painful 
task  of  detailing  our  unavoidable 
surrender  soon  after.  On  our  return 
yesterday  to  the  beach,  at  1 1  o’clock 
A.  M.  where  we  had  disembarked, 
we  found,  that,  from  an  increase  of 
wind  and  surf,  our  communication 
with  the  fleet  was  nearly  cut  off, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  re-em- 
bark  the  troops.  The  general,  well 
aware  of  the  risk  we  ran  in  staying 
in  an  enemy’s  country,  naturally 
exasperated  against  us  for  the  da¬ 
mage  we  had  recently  done  them, 
attempted  to  get  oft  some  compa¬ 
nies  ;  but  the  boat  soon  tilled  with 
water,  and  it  was  with  extreme 
difficulty  the  lives  ot  the  men  were 
saved.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
examine  carefully  the  ground  we 
were  likely  to  fight  upon  ;  and  such 
a  choice  was  made  as  might  have 
ensured  us  success,  had  any  thing 
like  an  equal  force  presented  itself. 
Major-general  Coote  took  every 
precaution  the  evening  and  the 
night  afforded,  to  make  our  post, 
amongthesand  hillsupon  the  shore, 
as  tenable  as  possible,  by  directing- 
lieutenant  Brov.  nrigg,  of  the  royal 
engineers,  to  make  small  entrench¬ 
ment  where  it  was  necessary,  and 
by  planting  the  few  field-pieces  and 
the  .howitzer  we  had  on  the  most 
favourable  spots,  to  annoy  the  ene¬ 
my  in  their  approach  to  attack  us. 
In  momentary  expectation  of  them, 
we  Impatiently  looked  for  a  favour¬ 
able 
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able  opportunity  to  get  into  our 
boats,  but  unfortunately  it  never 
presented  itself.  About  four  o’clock 
this  morning  (the  wind  and  surf  ha¬ 
ving  increased  during  the  night),  we- 
percei  ved  plain!  y  t  wo  s  tron  g  col  u  m  ns 
of  the  enemy  advancing  on  our  front, 
and  soon  after  we  found  severalother 
col tr, nns  upon  our  flanks. 

The  action  began  by  a  cannonade 
from  their  horse-artillery,  which  was 
answered  from  our  field-pieces  and 
h  o  wi  t  ze r  w  i  t b  grea t  a n  i  m a t i on .  Our 
artillery  was  served  admirably  ;  and 
had  not  the  enemy  soon  after  turned 
our  flanks,  which,  from  their  very 
great  numbers,  could  not  be  pre¬ 
vented,  they  would  have  paid  dear 
indeed  for  any  advantage  their  supe¬ 
riority  of  numbers  gave  them.  The 
force  they  employed,  we  have  since 
found,  was  assembled  from  Ghent, 
Bruges,  and  Dunkirk 5  and  general 
Coote  and  myself  were  very  soon 
convinced  that  our  case  was  despe¬ 
rate,-  and  that  we  had  no  choice 
left  but  to  defend  our  post,  such  as 
it  was,  forthehonourof  his  majesty's 
arms,  as  long  as  we  were  able.  We 
maintained  this  very  severe  and  un¬ 
equal  conflict  for  nearly  two  hours, 
in  which  extreme  hot  fire  was  in¬ 
terchanged  ;  particularly  on  our  left 
iiank,  which,  as  well  as  our  right, 
was  not  completely  turned.  Wish¬ 
ing,  however,  to  make  one  strong 
effort,  major-general  Coote  ordered 
maj  o  r  Do  n  k  i  n ,  of  t  h  e  44 1  h  r  eg  i  m  e  n  t , 
on  the  left,  with  a  company  of  light 
infantry,  to  endeavour  to  turn  that 
Bank  of  the  enemy  which  had  made 
mostimpression  upon  us,  and  colonel 
Campbell,  with  his  own  light  com¬ 
pany  of  the  guards,  tef  effect  the 
same  purpose,  by  a  concealed  and 
rapid  march  round  the  sand-hills. 
The  uncommon  exertions  of  these 
two  invaluable  officers,  when  the 


signal  was  made  for  them  to  ad¬ 
vance,  are  above  all  praise  ;  their 
companies  in  the  attempt  wee 
much  cut  down,  and  col.  Campbell 
and  major  Donkin,  with  one  sub¬ 
altern  (captain  Duff),  wore  wound¬ 
ed.  About  this  time,  major-general 
Coote.  perceived  that  part  of  the 
1  It h regiment,  towardsourlefi,  had 
given  way,  and  was  likely  to  dis¬ 
tress  the  other  parts  of  the  front 
nearest  to  it.  At  the  moment  he 
was  endeavout ing  to  rally  them, 
and  had  put  himself  at  theirhead,  to 
regain  the  lost  and  advantageous 
ground  from  which  they  had  re- 
tr  ated,  at  that  most  critical  period, 
when  most  conspicuous  for  gallants  y 
and  conduct,  he  received  a  very 
severe  wound  in  his  thigh  ;  and, 
being  unable  to  go  on,  he  sent 
for  me  from  the  right,  where  I 
was  stationed. 

We  both  found  that  our  front 
was -broken,  and  our  Banks  com¬ 
pletely  turned,  the  enemy  pouring 
in  upon  us  on  all  sides,  and  several 
valuable  ouicers  and  many  of  our 
best  men  killed  and  wounded,  it 
was  evident  vtecould  not  hold  out  for 
ten  minutes  longer  ;  and  therefore 
we  thought  it  more  ..-hi  duty  to  pre¬ 
serve  the- lives  of  tile  Dave  men  vre 
commanded,  than  to  sacrifice  tin  m 
to  what  we  conceived  was  a  mis¬ 
taken  point  of  honour.  Had  we 
acted  differently,  it  is  probable  that, 
in  less  time  than  what  1  have  just 
mentioned,  their  fate  would  li.ve 
been  decided  by  the  bayonet.  Ma¬ 
jor-general  Coote,  by  whus  bed  I 
am  writing,  has  enjoined  me  to  re¬ 
peat  tlw  praises  (and  1  am  witness 
lie  has  justly  bestowed  them)  on 
the  o  beers  and  men  which  he  had 
the  honour  to  mention  in  his  dis¬ 
patch  of  yesterday.  And  we  hope, 
that  although  we  have  not  been 
4  finally 
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finally  .successful  in  re-embarking, 
our  conduct  and  exertions,  in  hav¬ 
ing  effected  the  object  of  the  enter¬ 
prise,  will  be  deemed  honourable 
by  his  majesty  and  our  country  ;  and 
we  rely  upon  his  gracious  accep¬ 
tance  of  our  endeavours  and  zeal  in 
the  attempt  to  extricate  the  troops 
entrusted  to  our  charge  from  diffi¬ 
culties  both  unavoidable  and  insur¬ 
mountable. 

Major-general  Coote  and  myself 
would  willingly  bestow  praise  where 
it  is  due ;  but,  among  many  com¬ 
petitors,  it  is  difficult  to  select  with¬ 
out  appearing  to  overlook  others 
well  deserving.  We  have,  sir,  how¬ 
ever,  the  honour  of  mentioning  to 
you,  colonel  Campbell,  of  the  3d 
guards  light  infantry,  and  major 
Donkin,  of  the44th,whose  conduct, 
if  am,  thing  could  have  protracted 
our  fate,  had  been  equal  to  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  effecting  it.  Captain 
Walker,  commanding  the  royal  ar¬ 
tillery,  captains  Wilson  and  God¬ 
frey,  and  lieutenants  Simpson, 
Hughes,  and  Holcroft,  all  ot  the 
same  distinguished  corps,  after  ha¬ 
ving  done  every  thing  which  men 
could  do,  spiked  their  guns,  and 
threw'  them  over  the  banks,  at  the 
moment  the  enemy  were  possessing 
themselves  of  them.  The  latter 
gentleman,  lieutenant  Holcroft, 
when  all  his  men  were  wounded 
except  one,  remained  at  his  gun 
doing  duty  with  it  to  the  best  of  his 
ability.  Captain  Gibbs,  of  the  .1 1th, 
and  captain  Halkett,  of  the  23d 
light  infantry,  eminentlydistinguish- 
ed  themselves  by  their  cool,  intrepid 
conduct  during  the  whole  time  All 
the  gentlemen  of  the  staff  conducted 
themselves  much  to  the  satisfaction 
of  major-general  Coote  and  myself. 
To  captain  Cumberland,  of  the  83d, 
and  cornet  Nixon,  of  the  7tli  light 


dragoons,  who  flatteringly  offered 
to  accompany  me,  and  who  acted 
as  my  aid-de-camp,  I  am  much  in¬ 
debted;  their  attention  and  activity 
I  found  of  most  material  service. 
Mr.  Lower,  volunteer,  attached 
to  the  23d  light  infantry,  was  twice 
wounded,  and  was  particularly  con¬ 
spicuous,  and  remarked  as  a  pro¬ 
mising  soldier.  We  think  it  but 
justice  to  the  enemy  to  say,  that  cur 
wounded  are  treated  with  humani¬ 
ty  ;  many  of  them  are  in  the  hospital 
of  this  town,  and  are  wrell  attended 
by  their  surgeons.  Our  numbers 
on  shore  were  about  1000  men,  of 
which  wre  are  afraid  there  are  from 
100  to  150  killed  and  wounded, 
The  enemy,  by  all  accounts,  have 
lost  abeut  the  same  number  ;  but  it 
is  impossible  to  give  any  just  return 
of  the  number  we  have  lost  till  we 
hear  from  Bruges,  where  the  pri¬ 
soners  were  sent. 

I 'have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  Harry  Burrard, 

major-general. 
Right  hon.  H.  Dundas,  &c. 

P.  S.  A  return  of  the  killed  and 
wounded  is  now  more  regularly 
transmitted  by  major-general  Coote. 

(Signed)  Eyre  Coote, 

major-general. 

Os'.er.d,  June  1 J. 

Return  of  Officers,  Non-commission¬ 
ed  Officers,  Rank  and  File ,  and 
Seamen ,  killed,  wounded,  and 
missing,  on  the  Sand  Hills ,  near 
Ostend ,  20 th  May. 

Total,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  1  Ser¬ 
jeant,  31  rank  and  file,  1 1  seamen, 
killed;  1  colonel,  1  major,  2  cap¬ 
tains,  1  lieutenant,  3  serjeants,  59 
rank 'and  file,  3  seamen,  wounded; 

2  drummers,  45  rank  and  file,  mis¬ 
sing. 

^  1\  T 
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Names  and  Rank  of  Officers  killed 
and  wounded. 

Major-general  Coote  badly  wound¬ 
ed  ;  colonel  Campbell,  3d  guards, 
badly  wounded  (since  dead) ;  colonel 
Hely,  llth  regiment  of  foot,  killed; 
major  Donkin,  commanding  batta¬ 
lion  of  light  infantry,  wounded 
slightly  ;  capt.  Walker,  command¬ 
ing  royal  artillery,  wounded  (since 
dead)  ;  captain  Duff,  3d  guards, 
slightly  wounded  ;  volunteer  low- 
en,  attached  to  the  23d  light  infan¬ 
try,  wounded  severely,— Royal  navy, 
Mr.  Wisdom,  Mr.  Belding,  master’s 
mates  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Circe, 
killed. 

From  the  best  accounts. 

M.  Thorley, 

major  of  brigade. 

Os  tend,  July  10. 

Return  of  Officers,  Non-commissioned 
and  Rank  and  File ,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Major-general  Coote ,  sur¬ 
rendered  Prisoners  of  W ar  on  the 
Sand  Hills,  near  Ostend ,  May  20 
Total,  1  lieutenant-colonel,  3  ma¬ 
jors,  14  captains,  30  lieutenants,  1 
second  lieutenant,  4  ensigns,  I  adju¬ 
tant,  l  quarter-master,  3  surgeons, 
77  serjeants,  33  drummers,  qQ6 
rank  and  file. 

From  the  best  accounts, 

M.  Thorley, 

major  of  brigade. 

Ostend,  May  27, 
Sir, 

It  is  with  inexpressible  concern 
that  I  am  to  acquaint  you,  that  colo¬ 
nel  Campbell,  of  the  3d  guards, 
died  this  morning,  of  the  wounds  he 
received  in  the  action  of  the  20th 
instant.  The  loss  of  this  invaluable 
officer  to  the  service  is  irreparable, 
and  by  his  country  ever  to  be  la¬ 
mented.  Major-general  Burrard, 


with  all  the  officers  (three  or  four 
excepted,  that  were  left  with  me) 
and  soldiers  are  removed  to  Lisle, 
where  I  expect  to  be  sent  as  soon 
as  I  am  sufficiently  recovered  of  my 
wounds 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Eyre  Coote,  M.  G, 
Right  hon.  Henry  Dundas,  &c. 


The  following  are  the  official  Notes 
respecting  the  Arrival ,  CP  c,  of  the 
French  troops  in  Ireland . 

Whitehall ,  Aug,  2 6, 

My  lord, 

I  think  it  right  to  inform  your 
lordship,  that  by  official  accounts  re¬ 
ceived  this  mo’rning  from  the  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  it  appears, 
that  three  French  frigates,  unaccom¬ 
panied  by  any  transports,  appeared 
in  the  bay  of  Kiilala,  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  22d  instant,  and  landed 
about  seven  bundled  men,  who  im¬ 
mediately  took  possession  of  the 
town  of  Kiilala,  and  raa pe  a  small 
party  of  the  prince  of  Wales’s  fen- 
cible  regiment,  consisting  of  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  twenty  men.  and  some 
yeomen,  prisoners :  a  large  force 
was  collected  from  different  quar¬ 
ters,  and  every  necessary  prepara¬ 
tion  making  for  attacking  the  ene¬ 
my. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
yourlordship’s  most  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  servant, 

(Signed)  Portland. 
To  the  right  hon.  the  lord  mayor. 

(A  true  copy,  for  Lloyd’s) 
(Signed)  Anderson,  mayor. 

Dublin-castle ,  Ang,  2 g,  179S. 

Sir, 

In  the  absence  of  my  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant,  I  beg  leave  to  acquaint  you, 

for 
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for  the  information  of  his  grace  the 
duke  of  Portland,  that  early  on  the 
2/th  instant  the  French  attacked 
lieutenant-general  Lake,  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  he  had  taken  at  Castlebar,  be¬ 
fore  his  forces  were  collected,  and 
compelled  him  to  retire.  The  lieu¬ 
tenant-general  reports,  that  his  loss 
of  men  is  not  considerable,  but  that 
he  was  obliged  to  leave  behind  him 
six  pieces  of  cannon.  It  appears, 
by  a  letter  I  have  received  this  day 
from  my  lord-lieutenant,  that  the 
French  have  advanced  upon  Tuam. 
His  excellency  wasassemblingforces 
at  Athlone.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  &c.  &c. 

Castlereagh, 

"William  Wickham,  esq. 

&C.  &C.  &CU 

Whitehall ,  August  SO,  1 7f}8. 

My  lord, 

1  have  the  satisfaction  to  inform 
your  lordship,  that  dispatches  have 
been  receivedat  Dublin-castle,  from 
major-general  Hutchinson,  dated 
Castlebar,  the  25th  instant,  which 
state,  that  the  French  troops  who 
disembarked  at  Killala,  had  not  at¬ 
tempted  to  march  into  the  country, 
nor  had  they  been  joined  by  any 
number  of  theinhabitants;  and  that 
the  major-general  was  proceeding 
to  act  against  the  enemy  with  the 
king’s  troops,  who  were  receiving 
every  assistance  from  the  people  of 
the  country. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  major- 
general’s  dispatches,  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  had  left  Dublin,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  take  the  command  of  the 
army. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord, 
your  lordship’s  most  obedient  hum¬ 
ble  servant, 

(Signed)  Portland. 

To  the  right  lion,  the  lord  mayor. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary, 
September  14,  17  93. 

THdtehall,  September  14. 
Copy  of  a  Dispatch  from  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  to  his  Grace 
the  D  une  of  Portland. 

Camp ,  near  St.  John's  Town, 
Sept.  S. 

My  lord, 

When  I  wrote  to  your  grace  on 
the  5th,  I  had  every  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  from  the  enemy’s  movement 
to  Dvumahain,  that  it  was  their  in¬ 
tention  to  march  to  the  north  ;  and 
it  was  natural  to  suppose,  that  they 
might  hope  that  a  Freneh  force 
would  get  into  some  of  the  bays  in 
that  part  of  the  country  5  without  a 
succour  of  which  kind  every  point 
of  direction  for  their  march  seemed 
equally  desperate. 

I  received,  however,  very  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  7th,  accounts 
from  lieutenant-general  Lake,  that 
they  had  turned  to  their  right  to 
Drumkeirn,  and  that  he  had  reason 
to  believe  that,  it  was  their  inten¬ 
tion  to  go  to  Boyle,  or  Garrick  on 
Shannon  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
I  hastened  the  march  of  the  troops, 
under  my  immediate  command,  in 
order  to  arrive  before  the  enemy  at 
Garrick,  and  directed  major-gene¬ 
ral  Moore,  who  was  at  Tubercurry, 
to  be  prepared,  in  the  event  of  the 
enemy’s  movement  to  Boyle. 

On  my  arrival  at  Garrick,  I  found 
that  the  enemy  had  passed  theShan- 
non,  at  Balintra,  where  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  destroy  the  bridge j  but 
lieutenant-general  Lake  followed 
them  so  closely,  that  they  were  not 
able  to  effect  it. 

Under  these  circumstances,  I  felt 
pretty  confident  that  one  more 
march  would  bring  this  disagreeable 

warfare 
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warfare  to  a  conclusion  ;  and  having 
obtained  satisfactory  information, 
that  the  enemy  had  halted  for  the 
night  at  Clcone,  I  moved, with  the 
troops  at  Carriole,  at  ten  o’clock  on 
the  night  of  the  7th,  to  Mohill,  and 
directed  lieutenant-general  Lake  to 
proceed  at  the  same  time  to  Cloone, 
which  is  about  three  miles  from 
Mohill  5  by  which  movement  I 
should  be  able  either  to  join  with 
lieutenant-general  Lake  in  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  enemy,  if  they  should 
remain  at  Cloone,  or  to  intercept 
their  retreat,  if  they  should  (as  it 
was  most  probable)  retire  on  the 
approach  of  our  army. 

On  my  arrival  at  Mohill,  soon 
after  day-break,  I  found  that  the 
enemy  had  begun  to  move  towards 
Granard  ;  I  therefore  proceeded 
with  all  possible  expedition  to  this 
place,  through  which  I  was  assured, 
on  account  of  a  broken  bridge,  that 
the  enemy  must  pass  in  their  way  to 
Granard,  and  directed  lieutenant- 
general  Lake  to  attack  the  enemy’s 
rear,  and  impede  their  march  as 
much  as  possible,  without  bringing 
the  whole  of  his  corps  into  action. 
Lieutenant-general  Lake  performed 
this  service  with  his  usual  attention 
and  ability  j  and  the  enclosed  letter, 
which  I  have  just  received  from  him 
w  i  1 1  e  x  p  1  a  i  n  t  h  e  c  i  r  c  u  m  s  t  a  n  c  e  s  w  h  i  c  h 
produced  the  immediate  surrender 
of  the  enemy’s  army. 

The  copy  of  my  orders,  which  I 
enclose,  will  show  how  much  rea¬ 
son  I  have  to  be  satisfied  with  the  ex¬ 
ertions  of  my  troops  j  and  I  request 
that  your  grace  will  be  pleased  to 
inform  his  majesty,  that  1  have 
received  the  greatest  assistance  from 
the  general  and  staff  officers  who 
have  served  with  the  army. 

L  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Cornwallis. 


?.  S.  I  am  sorry  to  find  that  the 
wounds  of  lieutenant  Stephens,  of 
the  carabineers,  are  more  dangerous 
than  they  had  been  reported. 

His  grace  the  duke  of  Portland,  &c. 

\  ■/ 

Letter  from  Lieut. -General  Lake, 
to  Captain  Taylor,  private  Secre¬ 
tary  to.  his  Excellency  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant,  dated  Camp ,  near 
Ballinamiicli ,  September  S. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  lord-lieutenant,  that 
finding,  upon  my  arrival  at  Baling! y, 
that  the  French  army  had  passed 
that  place  from  Castlebar,  I  imme¬ 
diately  followed  them,  to  watch 
th  ei  r  m  o  t  ion  s .  L  i  eu  tena  n  t-colo  ael 
Crawfurd,  who  commanded  my  ad¬ 
vanced  corps,  composed  of  detach¬ 
ments  of  Hompesch’s  and  the  first 
fencible  cavalry,  by  great  vigilance 
and  activity,  hung  so  close  upon 
their  rear,  that  they  could  not  escape 
from  me,  although  they  drove  the 
country,  and  carried  with  them  all 
the  horses. 

After  four  days  and  nights  most 
severe  marching,  my  column,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  carabineers*  detach¬ 
ments  of  the  23  d  light  dragoons,  the 
firstfencible  light  dragoons,  and  die 
Roxburgh  fendbie  dragoons,,  under 
the  command  of  colonel  sir  i  homes 
Chapman,  lieutenant-colonel  Max¬ 
well,  earl  of  Roden,  and  captain 
Kerr,  the  third  battalion  of  light 
infantry,  the  Armagh,  and  part  of 
the  Kerry  militia,  the  Reay,  Nor¬ 
thampton,  and  prince  of  Wales’s 
fencible  regiment  of  infantry,  un¬ 
der  the  command  of  lieutenant- 
colonel  Imies,  ofthe  04th  regiment, 
lord  viscount  Gosford,  earl  of 

Glandore, 
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Glandore,  major  Ross,  lieutenant- 
colonel  Bulkeley,  and  lieutenant- 
colonel  Macartney,  arrived  at 
Cloone,  about  seven  o’clock  this 
morning,  where,  having  received 
directions  to  follow  the  enemy  on 
the  same  line,  whilst  his  excellency 
moved  by  the  lower  road,  to  inter¬ 
cept  them,  I  advanced,  having  pre¬ 
viously  detached  the  Monaghan 
light  company,  mounted  behind 
dragoons,  to  harass  their  rear. 

Lien  tenant-colonel  Crawfurd,  on 
coming  up  with  the  French  rear¬ 
guard  summoned  them  to  surrender  3 
but  as  they  did  not  attend  to  his 
summons,  he  attacked  them,  upon 
wl  ich  upwards  of  200  French  in¬ 
fantry  threw  down  their  arms  :  un¬ 
der  the  idea  that  the  rest  of  the  corps 
would  do  the  same  thing,  captain 
Packenham,  lieutenant-general  of 
ordnance,  and  maior-general  Crad- 
dock,  rode  up  to  them.  The  enemy, 
however,  instantly  commenced  a 
fireof  cannon  and  musquetry,  which 
wounded  general  Craddock  3  upon 
which  I  ordered  up  the  third  batta¬ 
lion  of  light  infantry,  under  the 
command  of  lieutenant-colonel  In- 
nes,  and  commenced  the  attack 
upon  the  enemy’s  position.  The 
action  lasted  upwards  of  half  an 
hour,  when  the  remainder  of  the 
column  making  its  appearance,  the 
French-  surrendered  at  discretion. 
The  rebels,  who  fled  in  all  directions 
suffered  severely. 

The  conduct  of  the  cavalry  was 
highly  conspicuous.  The  third 
light  battalion,  and  part  of  the  Ar¬ 
magh  militia  (the  only  infantry 
that  were  engaged),  behaved  most 
gallantly,  and  deserve  my  warmest 
praise.  Lieutenant-colonel  Innes’s 
spirit  and  judgment  contributed 
much  to  our  success. 


To  brigadier-general  Taylor  I 
have  to  return  my  most  sincere 
thanks,  for  his  great  exertions  and 
assistance,  particularly  on  this  day  3 
also  to  lord  Roden,  sir  Thomas 
Chapman,  major  Kerr,  and  captain 
Ferguson,  whose  example  ccntri* 
buted  much  to  animate  the  troops. 
I  ought  not  to  omit  mentioning 
lieutenant-colonel  Maxwell,  major 
Packenham,  and  captain  Kerr, 
whose  conduct  was  equally  merito¬ 
rious  3  and  I  feel  infinitely  thankful 
to  all  the  commanding  officers  of 
corps,  who,  during  so  fatiguing  a 
march,  encouraged  their  men  to 
bear  it  with  unremitting  perseve¬ 
rance. 

To  captain  Packenham,  lieute¬ 
nant-colonel  Clinton  (who  came  to 
me  with  orders  from  lord  Cornwal¬ 
lis),  and  major-general  Craddock 
(who  joined  me  in  the  morning),  I 
am  highly  indebted  for  their  spirited 
support  3  the  latter,  though  early 
wounded,  would  not  retire  from  the 
field  during  the  action. 

I  acknowledge,  with  gratitude, 
the  zeal  and  activity  displayed,  on 
all  occasions,  by  lieutenant-colonel 
Meade,  Major  Hardy  (assistant- 
quarter-master-general),  captains 
Taylor  and  Eustace,  of  the  engi¬ 
neers,  captain  Nicholson,  and  my 
other  aides-de-camp. 

I  cannot  conclude  my  letter  with 
out  expressing  how  much  our  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  spirit 
and  activity  of  lieutenant-colonel 
Crawfurd  3  and  I  beg  leave  to  re¬ 
commend  him  as  a  most  deserving 
officer. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  & c. 

G.  LAKE. 


General 
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General  Orders. 

Head-quarters,  nearS t.  John's  Town, 
September  9- 

Lord  Cornwallis  cannot  too  much 
applaud  the  zeal  and  spirit  which 
have  been  manifested  by  the  army 
from  the  commencement  of  the 
operations  against  the  invading 
enemy,  until  the  surrender  of  the 
French  forces. 

The  perseverance  with  which  the 
soldiers  supported  the  extraordinary 
marches,  which  were  necessary  to 
stop  the  progress  of  the  very  active 
enemy,  does  them  the  greatest  cre¬ 
dit  ;  and  lord  Cornwallis  heartily 
congratulates  them  on  the  happy 
issue  of  their  meritorious  exer¬ 
tions. 

The  corps  of  yeomanry,  in  the 
whole  country  through  which  the 
army  has  passed,  have  rendered  the 
greatest  services,  and  are  peculiar¬ 
ly  entitled  to  the  acknowledge¬ 
ments  of  the  lord-lientenant,  from 
their  not  having  tarnished  that  cou¬ 
rage  and  loyalty  which  they  dis¬ 
played  in  the  cause  of  their  king 
and  country,  by  any  act  of  wanton 
^cruelty  towards  their  deluded  fel¬ 
low-subjects. 

% 

Return  of  the  hilled,  wounded ,  and 

missing, of  the  King's  borces  at  the 

Rattle  of  Ballinamuck,  Sept.  8. 

Officers,  1  .wounded  ;  privates, 
3  ki.ied,  12  wounded,  3  missing  ; 
horses,  11  killed,  1  wounded,  8  mis¬ 
sing.  * 

Ordnance,  Arms ,  and  Ammunition 
taken. 

3  light  French  4-pounders  j  5  dit¬ 
to  ammunition- waggons,  nearly  full 
of  made-up  ammunition  ;  1  ditto 
tumbril,  TOO  stand  of  arms,  with 
belts  and  pouches,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pikes. 


Officers  wounded,  lieutenant 
Stephens,  of  the  carabineers. 
Returns  of  the  French  Army  taken 
Prisoners,  at  the  Battle  of  Balli¬ 
namuck,  September  8. 

General  and  other  officers  -  Q& 
Non-commissioned  officers  and 
soldiers  -  -  74(5 

Horses,  about  -  -  .100 

N.  B.  Ninety-six  rebels  taken, 
three  of  them  called  general  officers, 
by  the  names  of  Roach,  Blake,  and 
Teeling. 

The  enemy,  in  their  retreat 
before  the  troops  under  my  com¬ 
mand,  were  compelled  to  aban¬ 
don  nine  pieces  of  cannon,  which 
they  had  taken  in  the  former  actions 
with  his  majesty’s  forces. 

G.  Lake,  lieut.-gen. 

Names  of  the  principal  Officers  of  the 
French  Force ,  taken  at  the  Battle 
of  Ballinamuck ,  September  8. 
Humbert — general  en  chef. 

Sarazin — general  de  division. 
Fontaine — general  de  brigade. 
Laserure — chef  de  brigade  attache! 

a  Fetat-major. 

Dufour — ditto. 

Autly — chef  de  bataillon. 
Demanche — ditto. 

T  Gussai  n  t — ditto . 

Babin — ditto. 

Silbermon — ditto. 

Menou —  commissaire  ordonateur. 
Brillier — commissaire  de  guerre. 
Thibault — payeur. 

Puton — aid-de-camp. 

Framair — ditto. 

Moreau — capitaine  waguemestre- 
general. 

Ardouin — chef  de  brigade. 

Serve — -chef  de  bataillon. 

Flais — ditto. 

Mauchaud — dittp. 

rand,  \  0fpiCers  sante. 
Bassonnet,  } 

Recapitulation 
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Recapitulation. 


Sous-officiers 

-  0 

Grenadiers 

78 

Fusiliers 

440 

Carabiniers 

33 

Chasseurs 

00 

Canonniers 

41 

Total  748 

Officiers  0 

S44 

Certifie  par  le  chef  de  brigade, 

P.  Ardouin. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
October  2,  1708, 

Adm  iralty -  Office. 

The  honourable  captain  Cap  el., 
of  his  majesty’s  sloop  Mntine,  ar¬ 
rived  this  morning  with  dispatches 
from  rear-admiral  sir  Horatio  Nel¬ 
son,  K.  B.  to  Evean  Nepean,  esq. 
secretary  of  the  admiralty,  of  which 
the  following  are  copies. 

Vanguard ,  Mouth  of  the  Nile , 
August  7  • 

Sir, 

Herewith  I  have  the  honour  to 
transmit  you  a  copy  of  my  letter  to 
the  earl  of  St  Vincent,  together 
with  a  line  of  battle  of  the  English 
and  French  squadrons,  also  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded.  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  inform  you,  that  eight 
of  our  ships  have  already  top-gallant 
yards  across,  and  ready  for  any  ser¬ 
vice  ;  the  others,  with  the  prizes, 
will  soon  be  ready  for  sea.  In  an 
event  of  this  importance,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  send  captain 
Capel,  with  a  copy  of  my  letter  (to 
the  commander-in-chief)  over  land, 
which  I  hope  their  lordships  will 
approve  ;  and  beg  leave  to  refer 
them  to  captain  Capel,  who  is  a 


most  excellent  officer,  and  fully  able 
to  give  every  information ;  and  I 
beg  leave  to  recommend  him  to 
their  lordships  notice. 

X  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

Horatio  Nelson. 
Evan  Nepean,  esq. 

P.  S.Theisland  I  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of,  and  brought  off  the  two 
thirteen-inch  mortars,  all  the  brass 
guns,  and  destroyed  the  iron  ones. 

Vanguard,  off  the  Mouth  of  the 
Nile,  August  8. 

My  lord. 

Almighty  God  has  blessed  his 
majesty’s  arms  in  the  late  battle,  by 
a  great  victory  over  the  fleet  of  the 
enemy,  whom  I  attacked  at  sunset 
on  the  1st  of  August,  off  the  Mouth 
of  the  Nile.  The  enemy  were 
moored  in  a  strong  line  of  battle, 
for  defending  the  entrance  of  the 
bay  (of  shoals),  hanked  by  nume¬ 
rous  gun-boats,  four  frigates,  and  a 
battery  of  guns  and  mortars,  on  an 
island  in  their  van  ;  but  nothing 
could  withstand  the  squadron  your 
lordship  did  me  the  honour  to  place 
under  my  command.  Their  high 
state  of  discipline  is  well  known  to 
you  5  and  with  the  judgment  of 
thecapfains,  together  with  their  va¬ 
lue  rand  that  of  the  officers  and  men 
of  every  description,  it  was  abso¬ 
lutely  irresistible. 

Could  any  thing  from  my  pen 
add  to  the  characters  of  the  cap¬ 
tains,  I  would  write  it  with  plea¬ 
sure;  but  that  is  impossible. 

X  have  to  regret  the  loss  of  cap¬ 
tain  Westcott,  of  the.  Majestic,  who 
was  killed  early  in  the  action ;  but 
the  ship  was  continued  to  be  so  well 
fought  by  her  first  lieutenant,  Mr. 
Cuthbert,  that  I  have  given  him  an 
orderto  command  her  tillyour  lord¬ 
ship’s  pleasure  is  known. 

The 
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The  ships  of  the  enemy,  all  but 
their  two  rear  ships,  are  nearly  dis^ 
masted;  and  those  two,  with  two 
frigates,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  made 
their  escape  ;  nor  was  it,  I  assure 
you,  in  my  power  to  prevent  them. 
Captain  Hood  most  handsomely  en¬ 
deavoured  to  do  it ;  but  I  had  no 
ship  in  a  condition  to  support  the 
Zealous,  and  I  was  obliged  to  call 
her  in. 

The  support  and  assistance  I  have 
received  from  captain  Berry  cannot 
be  sufficiently  expressed.  I  was 
wounded  in  the  head,  and  obliged 
to  he  carried  off  the  deck,  but  the 
service  suffered  no  loss  by  that 
event.  Captain  Berry  was  fully 
equal  to  the  important  service  then 
going  on,  and  to  him  1  must  beg 
leave  to  refer  you,  for  every  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  this  victory. 
He  will  present  you  with  the  flag 
of  the  second  in  command,  that  "of 
the  commander-in-chief  being;  burnt 
in  the  L’Orient. 

Herewith  I  transmit  you  lists  of 
the  killed  and  wounded,  and  the 
lines  of  battle  of  ourselves  and  the 
French. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be.  See. 

Horatio  Nelson. 
Admiral  the  earl  of  St.  Vincent. 

Line  of  Battle . 

1,  Culloden.  T.  Iron  bridge,  cap¬ 
tain,  74  guns,  59O  men;  2  Theseus, 
R.  W.  Miller,  captain,  / 4  guns, 
59O  men;  3,  Alexander,  Alexander 
J.  Ball,  captain,  74  guns,  59O  men ; 
4,  Vanguard,  fear-admiral  sir  Ho¬ 
ratio  Nelson,  K.  B.  Edward  Berry, 
captain,  J5  guns,  5Q5  man;  5,  Mi¬ 
notaur,  Thomas  Louis,  captain,  74 
guns,  640  men  ;  6,  Leander,  T.  B. 
Thompson,  captain,  50  guns,  343 
men  ;  7,  jSwifture,  B.  Hallowc!!, 
captain,  74  guns,  5Q 0  men;  8,  Au¬ 


dacious,  Dnvldge  Gould,  captain, 
74  guns,  590  men  ;  9,  Defence, 
John  Peyton,  captain,  74  guns,  5gO 
men  ;  10,  Zealous,  Samuel  Hood, 
captain,  74  guns,  590  men;  11, 
Orion,  sir  James  Saumarez,  captain, 
74  guns,  59O  men;  12,  Goliath, 
Thomas  Foley,  captain,  74  guns, 
59O  men;  13,  Majestic,  George  B. 
Westcott,  captain,  74  guns,  59O 
men  ;  14,  Bellerophon,  Henry  D.  JE. 
Darby,  captain,  74  guns,  590  men  ? 
La  Mutine  brig. 

Horatio  Nelson. 
Vanguard ,  off  the  Mouth  of 
the  Nile ,  August  3. 

French  Line  of  Battle. 

1,  Le  Guerrier,  74  guns,  fOQ 
men,  taken  ;  6‘,  Le  Conquerant,  74 
guns,  700  men,  taken  ;  3,  Le  Spar- 
tiate,  74  guns,  fOO  men,  taken? 
4,  L’  Aquilon,  74  guns,  700  men, 
taken  ;  5,  Le  Souverain  People,  74 
guns,  700 men,  taken ;  6,  Le  Frank¬ 
lin,  Blanquet,  1st  contre-amiral,  80 
guns, 800  men, taken;  7,  L’  Orient, 
Bruey  s,  admiral  and  commander-i  n- 
chief,  120  guns,  1010  men,  burnt; 
8,  Le  Tenant,  80  guns,  800  men, 
taken  ;  g,  LTIeureux,  74  guns,  700 
men,  taken  ,  10,  Le  Ti.  mol  eon,  74 
guns,  TOO  men,  burnt;  1 1 ,  Le  Mer- 
cure,  74  guns,  700men,  taken ;  12, 
Le  Guillaume  Tell,  Villeneuve,  2d 
contre-amiral,  80  guns,  800  men, 
escaped;  18,  LeGenereux,  74  guns, 
700  men,  escaped. 

Frina'es. 

O 

1 4,  La  Diane,  4  8  guns,  300  men, 
escaped;  15,  La  Justice,  44. guns, 
300 men,  escaped;  16,  L’ Artemise, 
3 6  guns,  250  men  burnt;  17,  l  a 
Serieuse,  36  guns,  250  men,  dis¬ 
masted  and  sunk. 

Horatio  Nelson. 
Vanguard ,  off  the  Mou  th  of 
the  Nile,  August  3 . 


Name * 
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Names  of  the  Officers  killed . 

Vanguard,  captain  Taddy,  ma¬ 
rines;  Mr.  Thomas  Seymour,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Taylor,  midshipmen — Alex¬ 
ander,  Mr.  John  Collins,  lieute¬ 
nant — Orion,  Mr.  Baird,  captain’s 
clerk — Goliah,  Mr.  William  Da¬ 
vies,  master’s  mate;  Mr.  Andrew- 
Brown,  midshipman.  —  Majestic, 
George  B.  Westcott,  captain  ;  Mr. 
Zebedee  Ford,  midshipman  ;  Mr. 
Andrew  Gilmore,  boatswain — Bel- 
Jerophon,  Mr.  IB  Savage  Daniel, 
Mr.  i'h.  W.  Launder,  Mr  George 
Joliffe,  lieutenants ;  Mr.  Thomas 
Ellison,  master’s  mate — Minotaur, 
lieutenant  J  S.  Kirchner,  master  ; 
Mr.  Peter  Walters,  masters  mate. 

Horatio  Nelson. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
October  21,  17Q8. 

Admiralty -Of ice. 

Lieutenant  Waterhouse  arrived 
here  late  last  night,  with  the  du¬ 
plicate  of  a  dispatch  from  sir  John 
Borlase  Warren,  bart  and  K.  B. 
captain  of  his  maiesty’s  ship  Ca¬ 
nada,  to  vice-admiral  Kingsmill,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy. 

Canada,  Lough  Szvilly,  Ireland , 
Id )th  October. 

Sir, 

In  pursuance  of  the  orders  and 
instructions  I  received  by  the  Kan¬ 
garoo,  I  proceeded  with  the  ships, 
named  in  the  margin,*  off  Achill 
Plead ;  and,  on  the  10th  inst.  I  was 
joined  by  his  majesty's  ships  Me- 
lampus  and  Doris,  the  latter  of 
which  I  directed  to  look  out  for 
the  enemy,  off  Tory.  Island  and  the 
Rosses.  In  the  evening  of  the  same 
day,  the  Amelia  appeared  in  the 


offing,  when  captain  Herbert  in¬ 
formed  me  he  had  parted  with  the 
Ethalion,  Anson,  and  Sylph,  who, 
with  great  attention,  had  continued 
to  observe  the  French  squadron, 
since  their  sailing  on  ihe  l/th  ult. 
In  the  morning  of  the  Uth,  how¬ 
ever,  these  two  ships  also  fell  in 
with  us,  and,  at  noon,  the  enemy 
were  discovered  in  the  N.  W.  quar¬ 
ter,  consisting  of  one  ship  of  eighty- 
guns,  eight  frigates,  a  schooner,  and 
a  brig.  I  immediately  made  the 
signal  for  a  general  chase,  and  to 
form  in  succession,  as  each  ship  ar¬ 
rived  up  with  the  enemy,  who, 
from  their  great  distance  to  wind¬ 
ward.  and  a  hollow  sea,  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  come  up  with  before 
the  12th. 

The  chase  was  continued,  in 
very  bad  and  boisterous  weather, 
all  day  of  the  1 1th,  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  night,  when  at  half  past  live, 
A  M.  they  were  seen  at  a  little 
distance,  to  windward,  the  line-of- 
battle-ship  having  lost  her  main- 
topmast. 

The  enemy  bore  down,  and 
formed  their  line,  in  close  order, 
upon  the  starboard  tack  ;  and,  from 
the  length  of  the  chase,  and  our 
ships  being  spread,  it  was  impossible 
to  close  with  them  before  seven 
A.  M.  when  I  made  the  Robust’s 
signal  to  lead,  which  was  obeyed 
with  much  alacrity,  and  the  rest  of 
the  ships  to  form,  in  succession,  in 
the  rear  of  the  van. 

The  action  commenced  at  twenty- 
minutes  past  seven  o'clock,  A.M. 
the  Rosses  bearing  S.  S  W.  five 
leagues,  and  at  eleven,  the  Hoche, 
after  a  gallant  defence,  struck  ;  and 
the  frigates  made  sail  from  us.  The 
signal  to  pursue  the  enemy  was 


Canada,  Robust,  Foudroyant,  and  Magnanime 


made 
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made  immediately,  and,  in  five 
hours  afterwards,  three  of  the  fri¬ 
gates  hauled  down  their  colours 
also ;  but  they,  as  well  as  the 
Hoche,  were  obstinately  defended, 
all  of  them  being  heavy  frigates, 
and,  as  well  as  the  ship  of  the  line, 
intirely  new,  full  of  troops  and 
stores,  with  every  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  their  views  and 
plans  in  Ireland. 

I  am  happy  to  say,  that  the  ef¬ 
forts  and  conduct  of  every  officer 
and  man  in  the  squadron  seemed  to 
have  been  actuated  by  the  same  spi¬ 
rit,  zeal,  and  unanimity,  in  their 
king  and  country’s  cause ;  and  I 
feel  myself  under  great  obligations 
to  them,  as  well  as  to  the  officers  and 
men  of  this  ship,  for  their  exertions 
upon  this  occasion,  which  will,  l 
hope,  recommend  them  to  their  lord- 
ships  favour. 

I  left  captain  Thornborough,  after 
the  action,  with  the  Magnanime, 
Ethalion,  and  Amelia,  wish  the 
ptizes.;  and  am  sorry  to  find  he  is 
not  arrived,  but  trust  they  will  soon 
make  their  appearance.  I  have  the 
honour  to  remain,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 

Humble  servant, 
John  B.  Warren. 

P.  S.  The  ships,  with  us  in  the 
action,  were,  the  Canada,  Robust, 
Foudroyant,  Magnanime,  Ethalien, 
Melampus,  and  Amelia. 

The  Anson  joined  us  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  action,  having  lost  her 
mizen-mast  in  chase  the  day  be¬ 
fore. 

I  have  sent  my  first  lieutenant, 
Turguand,  to  take  the  command  of 
the  Ho  chew 

i 

By  a  letter  from  lord  viscount 
Castlereagh,  to  Mr.  Wickham,  un¬ 
der-secretary  of  state  for  the  home 
Vol.  XL. 


department,  dated  Dublin-castle, 
the  18th  instant,  it  appears  that  the 
Melampus  had  arrived  off  Lough, 
S willy,  with  another  French  frigate 
in  tow,  in  pursuit  of  which  she  had 
been  sent. 

The  following  is  the  copy  of  an 
official  bulletin  published  in  Dub¬ 
lin  : 

Dublin- Castle,  October  18, 
Extract  of  aLetter  received  this  Morn¬ 
ing  from  sir  John  Borlase  Warren , 
to  Lord  Viscount  Castlereagh, dated 
from  his  Majesty' sS hip  the  Canada » 
in  Lough  S willy,  the  1  Qth  inst. 

My  lord, 

I  take  the  liberty  of  communica¬ 
ting  to  you,  for  the  information  of 
his  excellency  the  lord-lieutenant, 
that  I  fell  in  with  the  enemy’s  squa¬ 
dron,  on  the  12th  inst.  the  Rosses 
bearing  S.  S.  W.  five  leagues  ;  and, 
after  an  action  which  continued 
most  of  the  day,  four  of  their  ships 
struck  their  colours. 

I  believe  a  brig,  with  Napper 
Tandy  on  board,  was  in  company, 
as  she  left  the  French  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  business.  The 
enemy’s  ships  had  numbers  of  troops 
on  board,  arms,  stores,  and  ammu¬ 
nition  ;  and  large  quantities  of  pa¬ 
pers  were  torn  and  thrown  over¬ 
board,  after  they  bad  struck* 

I  am  of  opinion  that  few  of  the 
frigates,  which  escaped,  will  arrive 
in  France,  as  they  had  received 
much  -damage  in  their  masts  and 
rigging ;  and,  from  the  violent  gales 
that  followed  the  next  day,  they 
must  be  in  a  crippled  state,  and 
may,  in  all  probability,  be  picked 
up  by. some  of  the  squadrons  on 
the  coast  of  France,  or  by  admiral 
Kingsmill’s  cruizera.  They  had 
thrown  every  thing  overboard,  boats, 
spars,  arm-chests,  &c. 

L  I  left 


I 
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I  left  the  prizes  with  the  Robust, 
Magnanime,  Ethalion,  and  Amelia. 
The  Hoche,  of  eighty-four  guns, 
wras  one  of  the  ships  taken. 

I  am,  &c. 

J.  B.  Warren. 

It  appears,  by  a  letter  from  ma¬ 
jor-general  the  earl  of  Cavan,  of 
a  later  date,  that  the  Ethalion 
had  arrived  off  Lough  Swilly,  with 
another  frigate  in  tow,  which  she 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit  of ;  so  that 
the  number  of  prizes  amount  to 
seven. 


London  Gazette,  Nov.  20,  1798. 

Admiralty- Office. 
Copy  off  a  Letter  from  Commodore 
Sir  John  Borlase  Warren ,  K.  B. 
&c.  to  Evan  Nepean,  Esq.  dated 
an  hoard  the  Canada ,  Plyinouth- 
Dock,  18 th  November. 

Sir, 

I  have  been  waiting  with  great 
anxiety  the  arrival  of  the  Robust 
and  La  Hoche  at  this  port,  to  ena¬ 
ble  me  to  make  a  return  of  the  kill¬ 
ed  and  wounded  in  the  different 
ships  under  my  orders  upon  the 
12th  October  last ;  but,  as  I  under¬ 
stand,  those  ships  may  be  still  far¬ 
ther  detained  by  repairs  at  Lough 
Swilly,  I  send  the  inclosed,  which 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  obtain 
before  the  present  moment,  as  the 
whole  squadron  was  separated  in 
Chase  of  the  flying  enemy,  and  have 
successively  arrived  at  this  port ;  it 
was  impracticable,  therefore,  to 
communicate  the  particulars  to 
their  lordships  sooner,  or  to  state 
the  very  gallant  conduct  of  captains 
Thornborough  and  De  Courcy,  in 
the  Robust  and  Magnanime,  who, 
from  their  position  in  the  van  on 
that  day,  were  enabled  to  close 


with  the  enemy  earl  in  the  action, 
and  were  zealously  and  bravely 
seconded  by  every  other  ship  of 
the  squadron,  as  well  as  by  the  in¬ 
trepidity  displayed  by  the  Ansonin 
the  evening,  in  obeying  my  signal 
to  harass  thd  enemy,  and  in  beating 
off  their  frigates.  For  farther  par¬ 
ticulars  I  refer  their  lordships  to  the 
letters  they  may  have  received  from 
captains  Countess  and  Moore,  of 
the  Ethalion  and  Melampus. 

I  am  happy  in  reflecting  that  so 
many  advantages  to  his  majesty’s 
arms  have  been  purchased  with  so 
inconsiderable  a  loss  in  the  ships  of 
the  squadron. 

I  have  the  honour  to  remain,  sir, 
Your  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

J.  B.  Warren. 

Here  follows  a  Return  off  the  killed 
and  wounded  on  board  the  Squa¬ 
dron  of  His  Majesty's  Ships  un¬ 
der  the  Orders  off  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren ,  Bart.  K.  B.  in  the  Ac¬ 
tion  with  a  Squadron  of  French 
Ships ,  o?i  the  12 th  off  October. 

Canada,  1  seaman  wounded 
(since  dead)  ;  Foudroyant,  9  sea¬ 
men  wounded;  Robust,  (no  return) 
but  1  understand  the  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  M‘ Colby,  lost  his  arm,  and 
one  marine  officer  was  killed  ;  Mag¬ 
nanime,  7  seamen  wounded ;  Etha¬ 
lion,  1  seaman  killed,  4  seamen 
wounded  ;  Melampus,  1  seaman 
wounded ;  Amelia,  no  return  ;  An¬ 
son,  2  seamen  killed  ;  2  petty  offi¬ 
cers,  8  seamen,  3  marines,  wound¬ 
ed  ;  total,  3  seamen  killed  j  2  < 
petty  officers,  30  seamen,  3  ma¬ 
rines,  wounded.  -  .  -  J 

(Sighed)  John  B.  Warren. 

A  List  off  the  Squadron  off  the  French 
Republic  in  the  Engagement  off  the 

12  th 
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12th  of  October,  on  the  Coast  of 
Ireland,  with  a  Squadron  of  His 
Majesty's  Ships,  under  the  Orders 
of  Captain  Sir  John  Bor  lose  War¬ 
ren,  Bart.  K.  B. 

La  Hoche,  84  guns,  (no  return) 
commodore  Bompard,  Monsieur 
Hardi,  commander-in-chief  of  the 
army,  Monsieur  Simon,  adjutant- 
general — taken  by  sir  John  Borlase 
Warren’s  squadron  j  La  Coquille,  40 
guns,  580  men,  captain  Deperon — 
taken  by  ditto  ;  L’ Ambuscade,  36 
guns,  559  men,  captain  Clement  La 
Konsieur— taken  by  ditto ;  La  Reso- 
lue,  36  guns,  510  men,  captain  Ber- 
jeat — taken  by  ditto;  LaBellone,40 
guns,  240  seamen,  340  troops,  cap¬ 
tain  Jacob— taken  by  ditto  ;  L’lm- 
mortalite,  40  guns,  580  men,  captain 
Le  Grand ;  general  of  brigade,  Mon¬ 
sieur  Menage — taken  by  the  Fish¬ 
guard  ;  La  Romaine,  40  guns,  cap¬ 
tain  Berquiere — escaped ;  La  Loire, 

44  guns  (no  return),  captain  Second 
—-taken  by  the  Anson  ;  La  Semil- 
lante,  36  guns,  captain  La  Costume 
— escaped  ;  La  Biche,  8  guns, 
(schooner) — escaped. 

Killed  and  wounded  on  board  the 
French  Ships. 

La  Coquille,  18  killed,  31  wound¬ 
ed  ;  L’ Ambuscade,  15  killed,  26 
wounded;  La  Resolue,  15  killed, 
16  wounded ;  La  Bellone,  20  killed, 

45  wounded;  total,  68  killed,  118 
wounded. 

John  B.  Warren. 


London  Gazette  Extraordinary , 
Dec.  24,  1798. 

Downing-street,  Dec.  23. 
Captain  Gilford,  first  aid-de-camp 
to  general  the  horn  Charles  Stuart, 
arrived  this  afternoon  at  the  office 


of  the  right  lion.  Henry  Dundas, 
one  of  his  majesty’s  principal  secre¬ 
taries  of  state,  with  a  dispatch  from 
the  general,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  copy ; 

Ciudadella ,  Nov.  18. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  his  majesty’s  forces  are  in 
possession  of  the  island  of  Minorca, 
without  having  sustained  the  loss  of 
a  single  man. 

As  neither  commodore  Duck¬ 
worth  or  myself  could  procure  any 
useful  information  relative  to  the 
object  of  the  expedition  at  Gibral¬ 
tar,  it  was  judged  advisable  to 
dispatch  the  Peterell  sloop  of  war 
to  cruize  off  the  harbour  of  Mahon 
for  intelligence ;  where,  after  re¬ 
maining  a  few  days,  she  joined  the 
fleet  near  the  Colombrites,  with¬ 
out  having  made  any  essential  dis¬ 
covery.  So  circumstanced,  it  was 
agreed  to  attempt  a  descent  in  the 
bay  of  Adduva  ;  and  the  wind  pro¬ 
ving  favourable  on  the  seventh  in¬ 
stant,  a  feint  was  made  by  the  line** 
of-battle  ships  at  Fornelles,  and 
boats  were  assembled  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  under  the  direction  of  cap¬ 
tain  Bowen,  captain  Polden,  and 
captain  Pressiand.  Previous  to  the 
landing  of  the  troops,  a  small  bat¬ 
tery,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay, 
was  evacuated,  the  magazine  blown 
up,  the  guns  spiked,  and'  shortly 
after  the  first  division,  consisting  of 
eight  hundred  men,  was  on  shore. 
A  considerable  explosion  to  the 
westward  indicated  that  the  Spa* 
niards  had  also  abandoned  the  works 
at  Fornelles.  Nearly  at  the  same 
moment  two  thousand  of  the  ene¬ 
my’s  troops  approached  in  several 
different  directions,  and  threaten¬ 
ed  to  surround  this  inconsiderable 
force,  but  were  repulsed  with  some 
k  2  •  logs 
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Joss  on  the  left,  while  the  guns  of 
the  Argo  checked  a  similar  attempt 
on  the  right  flank  ;  and  the  post 
was  maintained  until  the  debark¬ 
ation  of  the  different  divisions  af¬ 
forded  the  means  of  establishing  a 
position,  from  whence  the  enemy’s 
troops  would  have  been  attacked 
with  considerable  advantage,  had 
they  not  retired  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night. 

The  strength  of  the  ground,  the 
passes,  and  the  badness  of  the  roads 
in  Minorca,  are  scarcely  to  be 
equalled  in  the  most  mountainous 
parts  of  Europe  ;  and  what  in¬ 
creased  the  difficulty  of  advancing 
upon  this  occasion  was  the  dearth 
of  intelligence  ;  for  although  near 
one  hundred  deserters  had  come  in 
from  the  Swiss  regiments,  and  af¬ 
firmed  that  the  remaining  force, 
upon  the  island,  exceeded  foul- 
thousand  men,  no  particular  ac¬ 
count  of  the  enemy’s  movements 
was  obtained.  Linder  this  uncer¬ 
tainty  it  was  for  a  few  minutes 
doubtful  what  measures  to  pursue, 
but  as  quickly  determined  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  by  a  forced  march,  to  Mer¬ 
cadal,  and  thereby  -separate  the 
enemy’s  force,  by  possessing  that 
essential  pass,  in  the  first  instance, 
and  from  thence  advancing  upon  his 
principal  communications  to  either 
extremity  of  the  island,  justly  de¬ 
pending  upon  commodore  Duck¬ 
worth’s  zeal  and  exertions  to  for¬ 
ward,  from  Addaya  and  Fornelles, 
such  supplies  of  provisions  and  ord¬ 
nance  stores  as  might  favour  sub¬ 
sequent  operations. 

To  effect  this  object,  colonel  Gra¬ 
ham  was  sent  with  six  hundred  men, 
and,  by  great  exertion,  arrived  fit 
Mercadal,  a  very  few  hours  after  the 
main  force  enemy  had  march¬ 


ed  towards  Ciudadella,  making  se¬ 
veral  officers  and  soldiers  prisoners, 
seizing  various  small  magazines,  and 
establishing  his  corps  in  front  of  the 
village. 

The  persevering  labour  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty  seamen,  under 
the  direction  of  lieutenant  Bu- 
channan,  during  the  night,  having 
greatly  assisted  the  artillery,  in  for¬ 
warding  the  battalion  guns,  the 
army  arrived  at  Mercadal  on  the 
ninth,  where,  learning  that  Mahon 
was  nearly  evacuated,  a  disposition 
was  instantly  made  to  operate  with 
the  whole  force  in  that  direction, 
and  colonel  Paget  was  detached  un¬ 
der  this  movement  with  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  to  take  possession  of  the 
town  ;  upon  his  arrival,  he  sum¬ 
moned  Fort  Charles  to  surrender, 
and  made  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  the  island,  a  colonel  of  artillery, 
and  one  hundred  and  sixty  men, 
prisoners  of  war,  removed  the  boom 
obstructing  the  entrance  of  the  har¬ 
bour,  and  gave  free  passage  to  the 
Cormorant  and  Aurora  frigates, 
which  were  previously  sent  by  com¬ 
modore  Duckworth  to  make  a  di¬ 
version  off  that  port.  But  these 
were  not  the  only  advantages  im¬ 
mediately  resulting  from  this  move¬ 
ment  ;  it  favoured  desertion,  inter¬ 
cepted  all  stragglers,  and  enabled 
the  departments  of  the  army  to 
procure  beasts  of  burden  for  the  far¬ 
ther  progress  of  his  majesty’s  arms. 

Having  ascertained  that  the  ene- 

O 

lily’s  troops  were  throwing  up 
works,  and  intrenching  themselves 
in  front  of  Ciudadella,  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  force  their  position  on 
the  night  of  the  thirteenth  instant; 
and,  preparatory  to  this  attempt, 
colonel  Paget,  with  two  hundred 
men,  wa§  withdrawn  from  Mahon  ; 

colonel 
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colonel  Moncrief  sent  forward  with 
a  detachment  to  Ferarias  ;  three 
light  twelve  pounders,  and  five  and 
a  half  inch  howitzers,  and  ninety 
marines  landed  from  the  fleet  ; 
when,  in  consequence  of  its  having 
been  communicated  to  commo¬ 
dore  Duckworth,  that  four  ships, 
supposed  of  the  line,  were  seen 
between  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
steering  towards  the  last-mentioned 
island  j  he  decided  to  pursue  them, 
requested  that  the  seamen  and  ma¬ 
rines  might  re-embark,  and  signi¬ 
fied  his  determination  of  proceed- 
ing,  with  all  the  armed  transports, 
to  sea ;  but  weighing  the  serious 
consequences  which  would  result 
to  the  army  from  the  smallest  delay 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  advan¬ 
tages  to  be  reasonably  expected 
from  a  spirited  attack  on  the  other, 
it  was  thought  advisable  to  retain 
them  with  the  army  y  and,  on  the 
twelfth  instant,  the  whole  force 
marched  to  Alpiuz,  and  from  thence 
proceeded,  on  the  thirteenth,  to 
Jupet,  colonel  Moncrief *s  detach¬ 
ment  moving  in  a  parallel  line  on 
the  Ferarias  road  to  Mala  Garaba. 
These  precautions,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  two  columns  approaching 
the  town,  induced  the  enemy  to 
retire  from  their  half-constructed 
defences  within  the  walls  of  Ciuda- 
della  ;  and  in  the  evening  of  the 
same  day,  a  small  detachment,  un¬ 
der  captain  Muter,  was  sent  to  take 
possession  of  the  Torre  den  Quart, 
whereby,  the  army  was  enabled 
to  advance  on  the  fourteenth,  ap¬ 
parently  in  three  columns,  upon 
Kane’s,  the  Ferarias,  and  Forneiies 
roads,  to  the  investment  of  the  town 
at  daybreak,  occupying  ground  co¬ 
vered  by  the  position  the  enemy 
had  relinquished :  thus  stationed, 
iji  want  of  heavy  artillery,  and 


every  article  necessary  for  a  siege# 
it  was  judged  expedient  to  summon 
the  governor  of  Minorca  to  sur¬ 
render  ;  and  the  preliminary  ar¬ 
ticles  were  immediately  considered; 
but  doubts  arising  on  the  part  of 
the  enemy,  whether  the  investing 
force  was  superior  in  number  to 
the  garrison,  two  batteries  of  three 
twelve  pounders,  and  three  five 
and  a  half  inch  howitzers,  were 
erected  in  the  course  of  the  follow- 
ing  night,  within  eight  hundred 
yards  of  the  place,  and  at  daybreak, 
the  main  body  of  the  troops  formed 
in  order  of  battle,  considerably  to 
the  right  of  Kane’s  road,  leaving 
the  picquets  to  communicate  be¬ 
tween  them  and  colonel  Moncrief’s 
post.  This  line,  partly  real  and 
partly  imaginary,  extended  four 
miles  in  front  of  the  enemy’s  batte¬ 
ries,  from  whence  two  eighteen 
pound  shot  were  immediately  fired 
at  the  troops ;  but  a  timely  parley, 
and  the  distant  appearance  of  the 
squadron,  occasioned  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  and  renewed  a  negoci- 
ation,  which,  through  the  address 
of  major-geheral  sir  James  St.  Clair 
Erskine,  terminated  in  the  annexed 
capitulation. 

hour  weeks  salt  provisions  for 
the  garrison,  besides  the  enclosed 
list  of  ordnance  stores,  were  foilrvd 
iii  the  town  of  Ciudadella, 

±  lie  assistance  received  from  com¬ 
modore  Duckworth,  in  forwarding 
tne  light  artillery  and  provisions, 
greatly  facilitated  the  rapid  move¬ 
ments  of  the  army  ;  and  I  am  hap¬ 
py  in  the  opportunity  of  declaring 
my  obligations  to  lord  Mark  Kerr 
and  captain  Caulheld  for  the  sup¬ 
plies  they  sent  from  Mahon,  and 
their  exertions  to  land  two  mortars, 
which,  in  the  event  of  farther  re¬ 
sistance,  might  have  proved  of  the  ut- 

^  3  most 
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most  importance  in  securing  the  army 
or  compelli  ng  the  enemy  to  s  urrender. 

The  support  I  have  experienced 
from  major-general  sir  James  St. 
Clair  Erskine,  brigadiers-general 
Stuart  and  Oakes,  the  exertions  of 
lieutenant-colonel  Steward,  my  ad¬ 
jutant-general,  the  zeal,  spirit,  and 
perseverance  of  both  the  officers 
and  men  of  the  different  regiments 
under  my  command,  have  eminently 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
expedition,  and  authorize  me  to 
represent  their  services  as  highly 
deserving  his  majesty’s  most  graci¬ 
ous  approbation. 

Captain  Gifford,  my  first  aide-de- 
camp,  who  is  perfectly  acquainted 
with  every  circumstance  concern¬ 
ing  the  capitulation  of  Ciudadella, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  island  of 
Minorca,  will  have  the  honour  to 
deliver  this  dispatch. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(  Signed )  Charles  Stuart. 
Right  hon.  Henry  Dundas. 


Terms  of  Capitulation  demanded  for 
the  Surrender  of  the  Fortress  of 
Ciudadella  to  the  Arms  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty. 

J.  The  garrison  shall  not  be 
considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
but  shall  march  out  free,  with 
their  arms,  drums  beating,  colours 
flying,  with  twelve  rounds  of  cart- 
ridge  per  man. 

Answer.- — The  town  and  fortress 
of  Ciudadella,  and  the  fort  of  St. 
Nicholas,  together  with  all  artil¬ 
lery,  ammunition,  stores,  provisions, 
or  effects,  the  property  of  his  most 
Catholic  majesty,  shall  be  surren¬ 
dered  to  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
arms ;  and  the  gate  of  Mahon,  and 
the  fort  of  St.  Nicholas,  shall  be 
delivered  up  to  the  British  army  to¬ 
morrow  at  noon. 
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II.  They  shall  be  preceded  by 
four  brass  four  pounders,  and  twro 
two-inch  howitzers,  with  lighted 
matches,  and  twelve  rounds  for 
each. 

Answer.  The  garrison  shall  march 
out  as  proposed  in  the  first  and  se¬ 
cond  articles,  but  the  guns  must  be 
left  with  the  artillery. 

III.  The  said  garrison  shall  be 
sent,  with  all  due  convenience,  to 
Spain,  at  the  expence  of  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty,  to  one  of  the  nearest 
ports  of  the  peninsula,  except  the 
first  battalion  of  the  Svflss  regiment 
of  Yan,  and  the  detachment  of  the 
dragoons  of  Numancia,  with  their 
horses  and  furniture,  who  shall  be 
sent  to  Majorca,  as  belonging  to 
corps  which  garrison  that  island. 

Answer.' — The  garrison  shall  be 
conveyed  to  the  nearest  port  ot  his 
most  Catholic  majesty.  -• 

IV.  The  officers  in  this  island 
and  fortress  shall  keep  their  arms, 
horses,  and  equipage,  with  the  funds 
of  their  regiments,  and  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  go  to  Mahon,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  away  their  fami¬ 
lies,  and  removing  or  disposing  of 
their  property  there. 

Answer. — Admitted,  they  pay¬ 
ing  their  just  debts ;  arid  the  officers 
who  have  occasion  to  go  to  Mahon 
to  bring  away  their  families,  or  dis¬ 
pose  of  their  property,  will  have 
passports,  on  applying  to  the  British 
commander-in-chief. 

V.  The  officers  of  the  war-de¬ 
partment,  the  revenue,  and  marine, 
together  with  the  persons  employed 
in  every  branch  thereof,  shall  be 
permitted  to  follow  the  garrison, 
and  are  to  be  included  in  the  ar¬ 
ticles  III.  IV.  and  V. 

Answer. — Admitted. 

VI.  Whatever  officers  and  troops 
have  been  made  prisoners  in  Ma- 
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hon,  or  other  parts  of  the  island, 
since  the  seventh  instant,  are  com¬ 
prehended  in  the  above  five  articles. 

Answer. — People  who  have  al¬ 
ready  surrendered  cannot  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  above  capitulation. 

VII.  The  deserters  from  this  army, 
who  have  given  themselves  up  to 
the  protection  of  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty  since  the  said  seventh  instant, 
shall  be  restored  to  our  army. 

Answer. — Refused. 

VIII.  Beasts  of  burden,  both 
great  and  small,  shall  be  granted 
at  the  ordinary  prices,  for  those 
who  may  be  desirous  of  going  to 
Mahon. 

Answer. — Admitted. 

IX.  During  the  time  the  garri- 
ison  may  remain  in  this  island,  their 
necessary  wants  shall  be  supplied  at 
the  expence  of  Spain. 

Answer. — There  will  be  no  ob¬ 
stacle  to  the  garrison’s  being  sup¬ 
plied  with  provisions  by  its  own 
officers,  while  it  remains,  which 
will  be  as  short  a  time  as  possible, 
and  be  regulated  by  the  com- 
tnander-in-chief. 

X.  The  sick  and  wounded  shall 
remain  in  the  hospitals,  and  their 
treatment  be  at  the  expence  of 
their  regiments. 

Answer. — *  Admitted, 

XI.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island 
shall  be  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
free  exercise  of  their  religion,  en¬ 
joying  peaceably  the  revenues,  pro¬ 
perty,  and  privileges  which  they 
possess  and  enjoy  at  present. 

XII.  The  episcopal  see  of  the 
island  shall  remain  established  in  it, 
according  to  the  bull  for  its  new 
creation,  enjoying  the  honours,  au¬ 
thority,  and  rents,  belonging  to  the 
bishoprick,  and  subsisting  with  its 
ecclesiastical  chapter  and  as  suffra¬ 
gan  of  the  archbishop  of  Valencia. 


XIII.  The  universities  (or  corpo¬ 
rations)  of  the  island  shall  be  main¬ 
tained  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  parti¬ 
cular  privileges  and  franchises  which 
have  been  granted  to  them  by  the 
ancient  kings  of  Spain,  as  they  now 
possess  them,  and  as  they  have  been 
allowed  to  them  in  the  treaties 
which  have  taken  place  as  often  as 
this  island  has  passed  from  one  do¬ 
minion  to  another. 

Answer. — -XI.  XII.  and  XIII. 
are  articles  which  do  not  properly 
belong  to  this  capitulation  ;  but  of 
course  due  care  will  be  taken  to  se¬ 
cure  the  peaceable  inhabitants  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and 
property. 

XIV.  The  merchant-ship  named 
Experiencia,  which  is  in  Mahon, 
coming  from  Smyrna,  and  belonging 
to  the  consulate  of  Cadiz,  and  its 
cargo,  shall  remain  free,  and  a  pass¬ 
port  to  be  granted  for  its  safe  con¬ 
duct  to  Spain. 

Answer. — Refused. 

XV.  Commissioners  will  be  ap-» 
pointed  on  both  sides  to  settle  the 
detail  of  the  execution  of  this  treaty, 
and  to  deliver  and  receive  all  stores, 
&c.  the  property  of  his  most  catholic 
majesty. 

(Signed)  Charles  Stuart, 
General  and  commanderrin-chief. 

J.  T.  Duckworth, 
Commodore  and  naval  commander- 
in-chief. 

Juan  Nepomuseno  De  Quesada. 
Ciudadella,  15  th  Nov. 

Return  of  Ordnance  taken  in  the 
Island  of  Minorca. 

Camp ,  opposite  Ciudadella,  Nov.  18. 

Ciudadella  and  Fort  St.  Nicola— 

5  brass  inch  howitzers ;  brass 

ordnance,  four  4-pounders,  mount¬ 
ed  ;  iron  ordnance,  six  18,  ten 

X*  ^  12, 
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21,  eight  9,  and  two  6  pounders, 
mounted. 

Mahon — One  IS  inch,  3  brass  104 
inch  mortars;  3  brass  64  inch  how¬ 
itzers  ;  iron  ordnance,  fifteen  32, 
twelve  18,  seventeen  12,  and  three 
6-pounders,  mounted ;  3  brass  8£ 
inch  howitzers  ;  brass  ordnance, 
three  24,  four  12  pounders;  iron 
ordnance,  two  24,  one  18,  and  five 
12  pounders,  dismounted. 

Lower  Musquito — iron  ordnance, 
one  6-pounder,  mounted  ;  Upper 
Musquito — iron  ordnance,  three  9, 
two  6-pounders,  mounted  ;  Calau- 
colins — iron  ordnance,  four  12- 
pounders,  mounted  ;  St.  Teresa- 
brass  ordnance,  four  12-poianders, 
mounted ;  Fornelles — iron  ordnance, 
fourteen  18-pounders,  mounted; 
Pointa  Prima — iron  ordnance,  four 
12-pounders,  mounted  ;Calacousa— 
iron  ordnance,  four  12-pounders, 
mounted  ;  total — one  13,  three  104 
inch  mortars  ;  three  8-f,  three  6^> 
five  Si  inch  howitzers  ;  fifteen  32> 
five  24,  thirty-three  18,  fifty-two  12 
eleven  9,  eight  6,  four  4-pounders. 

Return  of  the  Ammunition  and  Stores 

taken  in  the  Island  of  Minorca. 

Fifty  13,  one  hundred  10|,  one 
hundred  and  eighty  8f,  seventy- 
eight  inch  shells. 

One  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eighty  32,  three  thousand  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-one  18,  four  thou¬ 
sand  four  hundred  and  sixty  12,  one 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty  9, 
one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
thirty-three  6,  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  4-pound  round  shot. 

Sixty-eight  32,  three  hundred 
and  twenty  12-pound  grape  shot. 

Forty-seven  32,  sixty  18,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-eight  12,  six  9,  forty- 
eight  6-pound  double-headed  shot. 

Ninety-nine  4-p6und  round  shot, 
fixed  ammunition. 


One  hundred  and  forty-four  hand- 
granades. 

Two  hundred  and  seventy  thou¬ 
sand  musket-ball  cartridges. 

Two  thousand  flints. 

Six  hundred  arid  ninety-eight  18* 
one  thousand  and  ten  12,  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty  9,  two  hundred  and 
thirteen  6-pound  cartridges,  filed. 

Eight  hundred  and  twenty-one 
whole,  and  three  half  bairels  of 
gunpowder. 

Haylord  Flamingham, 
Captain,  commanding  the 
Royal  Artillery. 

His  excellency-general  the  hon, 
Charles  Stuart,  command£r-in- 
chief. 

Copy  of  an  Embarkation-return  de¬ 
livered  ly  his  excellency  Don  Juan 
Nepomuseno  de  Quesuda,  to  his 
excellency  general  the  honour ahle 
Charles  Stuart ,  Commander-in- 
chief  of  the  British  Forces  in  the 

Island  of  Minorca. 

«» 

Fortress  of  Ciudadella,  in  the  Island 
of  Minorca. 

General  State  of  the  Spanish  Troops 
who  are  to  embark  for  tli£  Evacu¬ 
ation  of  this  Island. 

153  officers ;  3528  serjeants, 

drummers,  and  rank  and  file  ;  56 
horses. 

Gei  leral  staff  16,  including  1  go¬ 
vernor,  1  lieutenant-governor,  1  ma¬ 
jor-general,  &c. 

(Signed) 

Pedro  Quadrado,  major-general* 
Ciudadella,  Nov.  17. 

1  certify  the  above  to  be  a  true 
copy  ;  and  that  since  the  landing  of 
the  British  forces,  and  previous  to 
the  surrender  of  Ciudadella,  on  the 
16th  instant,  nearly  300  deserters 
have  come  over  to  the  British  army. 
Rd.  Stewart,  Adjt-general. 

N.  B. 
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N.  B.  The  corps  composing  the 
Spanish  force  in  this  island  are  as 
follows — viz.  regiment  of  Valencia, 
3  battalions  ;  S  wiss  regiment  of  Kat- 
timan,  2  battalions  ;  Swiss  regiment 
of  Yarin,  1  battalion;  a  detachment 
of  the  dragoons  of  Numancia  ;  and 
a  detachment  of  artillery. 

Admiralty-Office ,  Dec.  23. 

Lieutenant  Jones,,  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’s  ship  Leviathan,  arrived  here 
this  afternoon,  with  a  dispatch 
from  admiral  the  earl  of  St.  Vin¬ 
cent  to  Mr.  Nepean,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  copy  ; 

Le  Souveraln ,  Gibraltar,  Dec.  6. 

Sir, 

I  inclose  the  copy  of  a  letter 
from  commodore  Duckworth,  with 
other  documents  relating  to  the 
conquest  of  the  island  of  Minorca  ; 
upon  which  important  event  I  re¬ 
quest  you  will  congratulate  the 
lords  commissioners  of  the  admi¬ 
ralty. 

Lieutenant  Jones,  first  of  thel,e- 
viathan,  is  the  bearer  of  this  dis¬ 
patch,  who,  from  the  report  of 
commodore  Duckworth,  and  my 
own  observation,  while  my  flag  was 
on  board  that  ship,  is  highly  deser¬ 
ving  their  lordships  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection.  I  am,  sir,  & c. 

St.  Vincent. 

Leviathan ,  off  Fourrxlies ,  Minorca , 
1C )th  Nov. 

My  lord. 

In  pursuance  of  your  lordship’s 
instructions  to  me  of  the  18th  and 
20th  of  October,  I  proceeded  with 
the  ships  under  my  orders,  and  the 
troops  under  the  command  of  the 
honourable  general  Charles  Stuart, 
to  the  rendezvous  off  the  Colom- 
brettes ;  and  after  having  been 


joined  byhismajesty’spjoop  Peterell, 
and  the  arrangements  for  landing 
had  been  completed,  on  the  5th  in 
the  afternoon  i  stood  for  Minorca  ; 
but  in  consequence  of  light  winds, 
I  did  not  make  that,  island  till  day¬ 
break  on  the  7th,  then  within  five 
miles  of  the  port  of  Fournelles, 
where  finding  the  wind  directly  out 
of  that  harbour,  and  the  enemy  pre¬ 
pared  for  our  reception,  I  (having 
previously  consulted  the  general) 
made  the  signal  for  captain  Bowen, 
of  the  Argo,  accompanied  by  the 
Cormorant  and  Aurora,  to  assist  in 
covering  the  landing,  to  lead  into 
the  creek  of  Addaya,  there  not  be¬ 
ing  water  or  space  enough  for  the 
line-of-hattle  ships,  which  he  exe¬ 
cuted  in  a  most  officer-like  and  ju¬ 
dicious  manner  ;  and  in  hauling 
round  the  northern  point,  a  battery 
of  four  ]  2-pounders  fired  one  gun  ; 
but  on  seeing  the  broadside,  the 
enemy  left  it,  blowing  up  the  maga¬ 
zines,  and  spiking  the  guns,  when 
the  transports  were  got  in  without 
damage,  though  there  was  scarcely 
room  for  stowing  them  in  tiers. 
During  this  service,  which  was  re- 
pidly  executed,  the  Leviathan  and 
Centaur  plied  on  and  off  Fournelles, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  ene¬ 
my  ;  but  knowing  an  expeditious 
landing  to  be  our  greatest  object,  as 
soon  as  I  observed  the  transports 
were  nearly  in  the  creek,  I  bore 
away,  and  anchored  with  thy  Levia¬ 
than  and  Centaur  off  its  entrance, 
to  see  that  service  performed.  One 
battalion  was  put  on  shore  by  eleven, 
o’clock,  and  directly  took  the  height, 
which  proved  fortunate,  as  the  ene¬ 
my  very  quickly  appeared  in  two 
divisions,  one  of  which  was  march¬ 
ing  down  towards  the  battery  be¬ 
fore-mentioned,  when  I  ordered  the 
covering  ships  to  commence  a  can¬ 
nonade. 
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nonade,  which  effectually  checked 
their  progress,  and  the  general  kept 
them  at  bay  with  the  troops  he  had  j 
and  by  six  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
the  whole  were  on  shore,  with 
eight  6-pounders,  field-pieces,  and 
eight  days  provisions,  as  also  two 
howitzers.  On  the  same  evening, 
after  Qrdering  the  Cormorant  and 
Aurora  to  proceed  off  Port  Mahon, 
with  seven  transports,  to  form  a  di¬ 
version,  I  got  under  weigh  with  the 
Leviathan  and  Centaur,  and  turned 
up  to  Fournelles,  with  an  intent  to 
force  the  harbour  ;  but  on  my  enter¬ 
ing  the  passage,  I  found  the  enemy 
had  evacuated  the  forts,  and  the 
wind  throwing  out  caused  me  to  an¬ 
chor,  when  I  made  the  Centaur’s 
signal  ( which  was  following  me)  to 
haul  off,  landed  the  marines  of  the 
Leviathan,  took  possession  of  two 
sorts  of  four  guns  each,  and  one  of 
six  ;  but  soon  after  the  general  re¬ 
questing  I  would  not  enter  this  port, 
1  ordered  eaptain  Digby  to  embark 
the  marines,  and  to  put  to  sea,  and 
cruise  under  the  command  of  cap¬ 
tain  Markham,  who  was  employed 
in  covering  the  port  of  Fournelles 
and  Addaya,  and  preventing  suc¬ 
cour  being  thrown  in,  whilst  my 
pennant  was  hoisted  on  board  the 
Argo,  where  I  continued  two  days, 
aiding  and  directing  the  necessary 
supplies  for  the  army.  In  this  I 
was  ably  assisted  by  captain  Bowen. 
During  these  two  days,  I  visited 
head-quarters,  to  consult  with  the 
general,  when  it  was  decided,  as 
the  anchorage  at  Addaya  was  ex¬ 
tremely  hazardous,  and  the  trans¬ 
ports  in  hourly  risk  of  being  lost, 
to  remove  them  to  Fournelles, 
which  was  executed  under  cover  of 
the  Leviathan  and  Centaur.  On 
the  11th  I  ordered  the  Centaur  of 
Ciudadella,  to  prevent  reinforce- 


mentsbeing  thrown  in,  and  anchored 
the  Leviathan  at  Fournelles,  landed 
some  12-pounder  field-pieces,  and 
howitzers,  the  sailors  drawing  them 
up  to  the  army,  shifted  my  pen¬ 
nant  to  the  Leviathan,  and  left  the 
Argo  at  Addaya,  ordering  captain 
Bowen  to  continue  there  till  all  the 
depots  were  re-embarked  and  re¬ 
moved,  which  was  effected  that  day. 
Late  that  evening  I  received  infor¬ 
mation  from  the  general,  that  four 
ships,  supposed  to  be  of  the  line, 
were  seen  between  Minorca  and 
Majorca.  In  the  middle  of  the 
night  the  general  sent  me  another 
corroborating  report  from  the  look¬ 
out  man,  of  the  four  ships  seen  being 
of  the  line.  I  instantly  put  to  sea 
(though  one-fifth  of  the  crews  were 
on  shore)  with  two  ships  of  the  line, 
a  forty-four,  and  three  armed  trans¬ 
ports,  and  stood  towards  Ciuda¬ 
della  ;  when,  at  daylight  the  next 
morning,  that  place  beaaing  S.  E. 
by  S.  eight  or  nine  miles,  five  ships 
were  seen  from  the  mast-head  stand¬ 
ing  directly  down  for  Ciudadella. 
I  instantly  made  signal  for  a  general 
chase,  when  I  soon  observed  the 
enemy  haul  their  wind  for  Majorca; 
but  I  continued  the  pursuit,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  possibility  of  their  throw¬ 
ing  in  succour  to  Minorca ;  and  at 
noon  1  discovered  the  enemy,  from 
the  fore-yard,  to  be  four  large  fri¬ 
gates,  and  a  sloop  of  war ;  this  lat¬ 
ter  keeping  her  wind,  I  made  the 
Argo’  s  signal  to  haul  after  her  ;  and 
captain  Bowen  by  his  letter  of  the 
15th,  informs  me  he  took  her  at  half 
past  three  that  afternoon,  and  proved 
to  be  his  majesty’s  sloop  Peterell, 
which  had  been  captured  the  pre¬ 
ceding  forenoon  by  the  squadron 
of  frigates  I  was  in  chase  of.  For 
farther  particulars  on  that  head,  I 
shall  refer  you  to  captain  Bowen’s 

letter, 
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letter,  where  I  am  convinced  you 
will  observe,  with  great  concern, 
the  very  harsh  treatment  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  crew  of  the  Peterell  met 
with  when  captured  j  and  he  has 
since  added,  that  one  man,  who  re¬ 
sisted  the  Spaniards  plundering  him 
of  forty  guineas,  was  murdered  and 
thrown  overboard. 

I  continued  the  chase  till  eleven 
o’clock  that  night,  when  I  was 
within  three  miles  of  the  sternmost 
frigate ;  but  finding  the  wind  be¬ 
come  light,  I  feared  it  would  draw 
me  too  far  from  the  island  of  Minor¬ 
ca  ;  I  therefore  hailed  the  Centaur, 
and  directing  captain  Markham  to 
pursue  the  enemy,  steered  directly 
for  Ciudadella,  which  I  made  the 
subsequent  afternoon  (the  14th) 
with  the  Calcutta  and  Ulysses. 
The  next  morning  (the  15th)  at  day¬ 
break,  the  Argo  joined  us  off  Ciu¬ 
dadella.  Having  had  no  communi¬ 
cation  from  the  general,  I  sent  the 
first  lieutenant,  Mr.  Jones,  though  a 
very  hazardous  night,  in  the  ship’s 
cutter,  with  a  letter  to  the  general, 
proposing  to  canonnade  Ciudadella, 
if  it  would  facilitate  his  operations. 
In  the  morning  of  the  16th,  lieute¬ 
nant  Jones  returned  with  duplicates 
of  two  letters  I  had  previously  re¬ 
ceived  by  captain  Gifford,  the  gene¬ 
ral’s  aid-de-camp,  acquainting  me 
that  he  had  summoned  the  town  on 
the  14th,  and  that  terms  of  capitula¬ 
tion  were  agreed  upon  on  the  15th, 
to  surrender  to  his  majesty’s  arms. 
When  I  went  on  shore,  I  signed  the 
capitulation  the  general  had  made, 
on  which  fortunate  event  I  most 
truly  congratulate  your  lordship. 
The  Centaur  joined,  not  having 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  capture  ei¬ 
ther  of  the  Spanish  frigates,  though 
within  four  miles  of  the  sternmost, 
captain  Markham  being  apprehen¬ 


sive  the  continuance  of  the  chase 
would  carry  him  to  a  great  distance 
from  more  essential  service. 

From  the  10th  in  the  morning, 
when  Fort  Charles  was  put  into  our 
possession,  and  lord  Mark  Kerr  in 
the  Cormorant,  with  the  Aurora, 
captain  Caulfield,  entered  the  port, 
those  ships  have  been  employed  for 
the  defence  of  the  harbour,  guard¬ 
ing  the  prisoners  ;  and  I  have  the 
pleasure  to  assure  your  lordship,  in 
the  performance  of  the  various  ser¬ 
vices  incident  to  the  movements  I 
have  stated,  I  cannot  pass  too  high 
encomiums  on  the  captains,  officers, 
and  seamen  under  my  command. 
From  captains  Bolden  and  Press- 
land,  agents  of  transports,  I  re¬ 
ceived  every  possible  assistance  in 
their  departments  ;  and  when  it 
was  necessary  I  should,  proceed  to 
sea,  to  bring  to  action  a  reputed  su¬ 
perior  force,  they  showed  great  spi¬ 
rit,  and  used  every  exertion  to  ac¬ 
company  me  in  their  Jarmed  trans¬ 
ports,  as  did  lieutenant  Simmonds, 
the  other  agent,  in  his.  I  must  now 
beg  leave  to  mention  my  first  lieu¬ 
tenant,  Mr.  George  Jones,  who,  in 
the  various  and  hazardous  services 
he  had  to  undergo,  during  the  at¬ 
tack  of  the  island,  has  proved  highly 
deserving  my  praise  ;  I  have  there¬ 
fore  put  him  to  act  as  commander  of 
the  Peterell,  which  ship  I  have  pre¬ 
sumed  to  recommission,  to  convey 
present  dispatches.  There  is  also 
high  merit  due  to  my  second  lieute¬ 
nant,  Mr.  William  Buchannan, 
whom  I  landed  as  second  in  com¬ 
mand  under  captain  Bowen,  with 
more  than  250  seamen  :  there  were 
likewise  the  Leviathan’s  and  Cen¬ 
taur’s  marines  with  the  army,  to  the 
number  of  100,  but  other  essential 
service  calling  captain  Bowen  on 
board  his  ship,  the  command  of  the 

seamen 
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seamen  devolved  on  lieutenant  Bu- 
channan  ;  and,  as  will  appear  by  the 
strongest  accompanying  testimony, 
given  him  from  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  he  performed  the 
services  with  the  army  with  the 
greatest  ability  and  exertion. 

I  should  feel  myself  remiss  was  I 
to  close  this  without  noticing  to 
your  lordship  the  particular  exer¬ 
tions,  activity,  and  correctness,  of 
lieutenantWhiston,  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  cutter,  in  the  various  services 
and  messages  he  had  to  execute. 

The  general  having  signified  his 
wish,  that  his  dispatches  should  be 
sent  without  delay,  I  have  not  yet 
been  able  to  visit  the  port  of  Ma¬ 
hon,  to  obtain  a  return  of  the  state 
of  the  dock-yard,  or  vessels  captured 
in  that  place ;  but  I  understand,  from 
captain  lord  Robert  Mark  Kerr, 
that  there  are  no  ships  of  war,  and 
only  one  merchant-ship  of  value  ; 
the  particulars  of  which  I  will  trans¬ 
mit  by  the  earliest  opportunity. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c, 

J.  T.  Duckworth. 
Earl  St.  Vincent. 

Argos  at  Sea,  loth  Nov. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  at  half  past  three  P.  M. 
on  the  13th  instant,  I  had  the  good 
fortune  to  come  up  with  the  ship 
that  I  hauled  the  wind  after,  round 
cape  Rouge,  conformable  to  your 
signal :  she  proved  to  be  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ship  Peterell,  in  possession  of 
Don  Antonio  Franco  Gandrada,  se¬ 
cond  captain  of  the  Spanish  frigate 
Flora,  who,  in  company  with  the 
three  others  named  in  the  margin,* 
captured  her  the  day  before. 


These  frigates  had  come  front 
Carthagena,  had  touched  at  Barce¬ 
lona,  sailed  from  thence  on  Saturday 
last,  bound  to  Mahon,  with  eight 
millions  of  rials,  to  pay  the  troops. 

Deeming  it  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  the  Peterell  useful,  until 
your  return,  I  took  all  the  Spa¬ 
niards  out  (72  in  number),  and  gave 
her  in  charge  to  my  first  lieutenant, 
Mr.  Lynne,  with  a  mate,  two  mid¬ 
shipmen,  30  seamen,  and  12  ma¬ 
rines,  directing  them  to  land  an  of¬ 
ficer  and  guide  at  Fournelles,  with 
a  letter  for  general  Stuart,  and  to 
return  here  immediately. 

I  am  sorry  to  inform  you  the  Spa¬ 
niards  behaved  very  ill  to  the  ofiL 
cers  and  seamen  of  the  Peterell, 
having  robbed  and  plundered  them 
of  every  thing.  Great  part  of  the 
captain’s  and  officers  clothes  I  have 
recovered.  I  returned  off  this  place 
yesterday,  but,  being  calm,  I  could 
not  get  near  the  shore. 

I  have,  & c. 

J.  Bowen. 

Commodore  Duckworth. 

Before  Ciudadella ,  Nov.  18. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  return  you, 
and  the  gentlemen  employed  on 
shore  under  your  command,  my  sin¬ 
cere  thanks,  for  your  activity,  zeal, 
and  assistance,  in  forwarding  the 
light  artillery  of  the  army  ;  neither 
can  too  much  praise  be  given  to  the 
seamen,  for  their  friendly  and  cheer¬ 
ful  exertions  under  very  hard  la¬ 
bour;  exertions  which  were  accom¬ 
panied  with  a  propriety  of  beha¬ 
viour  which  I  greatly  attribute  to 
your  management,  and  which  will 
ever  merit  my  acknowledgements, 


*  Cassilda,  of  40  guns ;  Pomona,  of  4o  ;  and  Proserpine,  of  4o. 


and 
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and  affords  me  the  satisfaction  of 
assuring  you  that  I  am,  with  sincere 
regard, 

Yours,  See. 

Charles  Stuart. 
Lieutenant  Buchannan. 

A  List  of  Stores  found  in  the  Arsenal 
of  Port  Mahon. 

The  keel  and  stern- frame  for  a 
man-of-war  brig,  on  the  stocks,  with 
all  the  timbers,  and  part  of  the 
clothing,  all  the  rigging,  &c. ;  14 
gun-boats,  hauled  up,  with  all  their 
rigging,  in  good  order,  but  the  boats 
very  old;  13  boats,  from  36  to  20 
feet  in  length,  all  their  rigging  in 
good  order,  and  fit  for  service  ;  2  ca¬ 
bles  of  17  inch  ;  2  cables  of  9  inch  ; 

2  cables  of  5^  inch  ;  rope  of  5  inch, 
400  fathoms  ;  rope  of  3  inch,  400 
fathoms ;  rope  of  2|  inch,  600  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  rope  of  1-|  inch,  400  fa¬ 
thoms  ;  rope  of  1  inch,  300  fathoms; 
rope  of  i  inch,  400  fathoms ;  old 
junk,  6,000 pounds;  6  anchors, from 
14  to  17  hundred  weight ;  7  grap¬ 
nels,  of  seven  hundred  weight ;  a 
large  quantity  of  all  sorts  of  iron¬ 
work;  a  brass  mortar,  of  13  inch  ; 

3  ditto,  of  12  ditto  ;  some  shells,  of 
13  inch  and  of  8  inch  ;  2  topmasts 
for  74-gun  ships  ;  3  lesser  ones  ;  se¬ 
veral  caps  and  spars;  1000  fir 
planks  ;  several  knees,  and  some  oak 
plank  ;  20  tons  of  nails,  of  all  sorts  ; 
30  bolts  of  new,  and  about  400 
yards  of  old  canvas ;  14  Spanish 
pennants  ;  blocks  for  the  sheers  and 
heaving  ships  down  of  all  descrip¬ 
tions,  with  various  other  small  arti» 
cles, 

(Signed)  J,  Wooldridge, 

Lieut,  of  the  Cormorant. 
November  18. 


List  of  Ships  and  V essels  found  at 
Port  Mahon ,  and  taken  possession, 
of 

One  ship  of  540  tons,  partly  la¬ 
den  with  cotton,  gum,  and  drugs  ; 
one  ship  of  200  tons,  in  ballast ;  a 
zebec  of  60  tons,  laden  with  horn  ; 
and  four  small  tartans. 

(Signed)  J.  Wooldridge, 

Lieut,  of  the  Cormorant. 
November  18. 


London  Gazette,  December  25,  1798* 

Admiralty-Office. 
Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Admiral  Earl 
St.  Vincent,  K .  B.  Commander-in - 
Chief  of  his  Majesty* s  Ships  and 
Vessels  in  the  Mediterranean ,  to 
Evan  Nepean ,  Esq.  dated  on  hoard 
Le  Souveratn ,  Gibraltar ,  Novem¬ 
ber  27. 

Herewith  you  will  receive  the 
copy  of  a  letter  from  rear-admiral 
lord  Nelson,  enclosing  one  from 
captain  Ball,  of  his  majesty’s  ship 
Alexander,  with  the  capitulation  of 
the  island  of  Goza. 

Vanguard ,  at  Sea ,  Nov.  1. 

My  lord, 

I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  you 
a  letter  received  from  captain  Ball, 
dated  October  30,  together  with  the 
capitulation  of  the  castle  of  Goza, 
and  a  list  of  ordnance,  & c.  found  in 
it ;  the  prisoners  are  now  embarked 
in  the  Vanguard  and  Minotaur,  till 
I  can  get  a  vessel,  to  send  them  to 
France.  Captain  Ball,  with  three 
sail  of  the  line,  a  frigate,  an 4  fire¬ 
ship,  is  entrusted  with  the  blockade 
of  Malta,  in  whieft  are  two  sail  of 
the  line  and  three  frigates,  ready  for 
sea;  and,  from  the  experience  I 
have  had  of  captain  Ball’s  zeal,  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  ability,  I  have  no  doubt 

but 
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but  that,  in  due  time,  I  shall  have 
the  honour  of  sending  you  a  good 
account  of  the  French  in  the  town 
of  Valetti.  I  am,  with  the  great¬ 
est  respect, 

Your  lordship's 

Most  obedient  servant, 

Horatio  Nelson. 
Admiral  earl  St.  Vincent. 

Alexander,  off  Malta ,  Oct.  30. 
Sir, 

I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  that  the  commandant  of  the 
French  troops,  in  the  castle  of  Goza, 
signed  the  capitulation  the  28th  inst. 
which  you  had  approved.  I  ordered 
captain  Creswell,  of  the  marines,  to 
take  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of 
his  Britannic  majesty,  and  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  colours  were  hoisted.  The 
next  day,  the  place  was  delivered 
up  in  form  to  the  deputies  of  the 
island,  his  Sicilian  majesty’s  colours 
hoisted,  and  he  acknowledged  their 
lawful  sovereign. 

I  embarked,  yesterday,  all  the 
French  officers  and  men  who  were 
on  the  island  of  Goza,  amounting 

to  217. 

I  inclose  the  articles  of  capitula¬ 
tion,  and  an  inventory  of  the  arms 
and  ammunition  found  in  the  castle, 
part  of  which  I  directed  to  be  sent 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Maltese,  who 
are  in  arms  against  the  French. — • 
There  were  3,200  sacks  of  corn  in 
the  castle,  which  will  be  a  great 
relief  to  the  inhabitants,  who  are 
much  in  want  of  that  article. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  See. 

(Signed)  Alex.  John  Ball. 
It  ear-admiral  sir  H.  Nelson. 

/ 

Articles  of  Capitulation  between  Alex¬ 
ander  John  Ball,  Esq.  Captain  of 
his  Britannic  Majesty's  Ship  Alex¬ 
ander,  appointed  to  conduct  the 


Blockade  of  Malta ,  under  Rear » 

Admiral  Sir  Horatio  Nelson ,  K.B. 

on  the  Part  of  Great  Britain ,  and 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Lochey ,  Aju. 

de  Batt.  Commander  of  the  French 

Troops  in  the  Castle  of  Goza. 

I.  The  French  troops  shall  march 
out  of  the  castle  of  Goza  with  the 
honours  of  war,  and  shall  lay  down 
their  arms  as  they  get  out  of  the 
gate. 

II.  The  castle  of  Goza,  with  all 
the  military  implements  and  stores, 
shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  British 
officer  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
them. 

III.  The  French  officers  and 
troops  shall  be  protected  in  their 
persons  and  effects,  and  the  officers 
allowed  to  retain  their  side-arms  ; 
they  shall  be  embarked  immediately 
on  board  his  Britannic  majesty’s 
ships,  and  sent  to  France,  in  trans¬ 
ports,  at  the  expence  of  the  French 
government.  They  are  not  to  serve 
against  his  Britannic  majesty,  or  his 
allies,  during  the  war,  until  regu¬ 
larly  exchanged. 

Rear-admiral  sir  Horatio  Nelson, 
K.B.  has  entered  into  articles  with 
the  inhabitants  of  Goza,  that,  if  the 
French  surrender  to  the  British, 
they  shall  be  considered  as  under 
their  protection,  and  they  will  not 
offer  them  the  smallest  insult  or 
molestation. 

Signed,  28th  of  October,  1798, 
Alex,  John  Ball,  capt.  of  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  ship  , 
Alexander. 

Lochey,  Aju.  de  Bataillon. 
Approved  Horatio  Nelson. 

Extract  of  Articles  found  in  the  Castle 
of  Goza ,  the  L2Sth  October • 

50  barrels  of  powder ;  f)000  ball- 

cartridges  ;  1000  musket-cartridges, 

with 
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without  ball ;  1700  flints  ;  38  eigh¬ 
teen-pound  cartridges,  filled ;  140 
twelve-pound  ditto  ;  450  six-pound 
ditto  ;  2 68  four-pound  ditto  ;  25 
three-pound  ditto  5  88  two-pound 
ditto  ;  18  eighteen-pounder  guns, 
good,  and  200  shot  ;  2  twelve- 
pounder  guns,  good,  and  900  shot ; 
4  six-pounder  guns,  good,  and  2985 
shot ;  400  hand-granades,  filled  ;  90 
pikes,  and  90  halberts ;  3200  sacks 
of  corn. 

N.  B.  No  small  -arms,  except 
those  laid  down  by  the  French 
troops. 


Abstract  of  the  Report  from  the 
Committee  of  Secrecy  of  the  House 
of  Commons ,  in  Ireland ,  presented 
to  the  House ,  July  17 th,  1798,  by 
the  Right  Hon .  Lord  Casilereagh. 

This  report,  which  occupied  in 
the  reading  full  two  hours,  com¬ 
mences  with  a  general  view  of  the 
conspiracy  carried  on  by  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  United  Irishmen,  from  its 
original  formation  to  its  intimate 
connection  with  a  foreign  enemy. — 
The  report  then  refers  to  the  report 
of  the  lords  committee  in  1793, 
and  that  of  both  houses  in  1797, 
which  it  states  4<  to  have  been  fully 
confirmed  by  the  evidence  of  some 
principal  leaders  in  the  society.’* 
The  first  objects  of  this  society,  at 
its  formation  in  1791,  were  alleged 
to  be  Catholic  emancipation  and 
parliamentary  reform  ;  but  from  the 
original  scheme,  as  developed  in  a 
letter  from  the  founder,  Theobald 
Wolfe  Tone,  the  true  objects  ap¬ 
pear  to  have  been  to  separate  Ire¬ 
land  from  Great  Britain,  to  over¬ 
turn  the  present  constitution,  and 
establish  a  democratical  republic  in 
this  country. 


To  forward  these  views,  the 
public  mind  was  prepared  by  the 
frequent  circulation  of  seditious 
writings,  iri  particular  those  of 
Thomas  Paine ;  but  the  real  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  society  were  not  dis¬ 
closed  publicly  until  the  year  1795, 
when  the  test  of  the  society  which 
had  previously  bound  its  members 
to  seek  *  a  reform  in  the  commons 
house  of  parliament, ’  was  changed 
by  the  substitution  of  the  words 
following — ‘  a  more  equal  repre¬ 
sentation  of  all  the  people  of  Ire¬ 
land  and  it  had  appeared  to  the 
committee,  upon  the  testimony  of 
one  of  the  executive  committee  of 
that  society,  that  this  alteration  was 
made,  in  order  to  forward  the  plan 
of  a  separate  republic. 

The  report  then  goes  on  to  state, 
that  great  numbers  of  persons  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  having  been 
induced  to  enter  into  the  views  of 
the  union,  an  immediate  and  direct 
communication  was  opened  with  the 
enemy. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  the 
yeomanry  in  the  autumn  of  1796, 
the  union  found  it  necessary  to  as- 
sume  a  military  character  in  order 
to  counter-act  the  efforts  of  go¬ 
vernment  ;  and  so  far  had  they  ad¬ 
vanced  in  this  system,  that,  from  the 
papers  seized  in'  Belfast,  in  April 
1797?  it  appeared  that  the  number 
of  men  arrayed  for  military  pur¬ 
poses  was  not  less  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand;  that  arms  in  great 
abundance,  pikes,  cannon,  and  am¬ 
munition,  had  been  provided;  and 
that  nothing  had  been  neglected 
to  prepare  the  members  of  tire 
union  to  rise,  upon  either  the 
arrival  of  a  foreign  enemy,  or 
the  orders  of  the  superior  officers 
whom  they  were  bound  by  oath  to 
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Beside  these  military  prepara¬ 
tions,  every  exertion  was  made  to 
defeat  the  ordinary  operations  of 
justice*  Witnesses>  magistrates,  and 
prosecutors  were  murdered,  or  if 
not  murdered,  pursued  with  the 
most  violent  injuries ;  attacked  in 
their  professions,  their  businesses, 
their  characters,  and  their  property ; 
every  inducement  of  hope,  and  every 
menace  of  danger,  was  employed  to 
increase  their  numbers  ;  and,  from 
the  fear  of  ruin,  multitudes  were 
daily  obliged  to  join  the  ranks  of 
the  disaffected. 

To  disarm  the  loyal  became  as 
serious  an  object  as  to  arm  them¬ 
selves,  and,  in  consequence  of  inces¬ 
sant  outrages,  and  continued  mur¬ 
ders,  the  loyal  inhabitants  of  many 
parts  of  Ulster  were  stripped  of 
their  arms,  and  driven  from  their 
houses. 

Government,  as  it  was  its  duty, 
resorted  to  the  best  means  in  its 
power  of  suppressing  these  out¬ 
rages,  and  the  legislature,  in  1796, 
having  passed  the  law,  commonly 
called  the  Insurrection-Act,  that 
law  was  enforced  in  many  parts  of 
Ulster,  with  considerable  advantage 
to  the  quiet  of  the  country. 

In  October,  1796,  parliament 
having  sanctioned  the  establishment 
of  the  yeomanry,  that  body  of  men, 
the  original  estimate  of  whom  was 
twenty  thousand,  soon  amounted  to 
thirty-seven  thousand ;  and  during 
the  late  rebellion  their  numbers  ex¬ 
ceeded  fifty  thousand  men,  sharing 
all  the  dangers,  and  performing  all 
the  duties,  of  his  majesty’s  regular 
and  militia  forces. 

Notwithstanding  these  measures, 
the  numbers  and  confidence  of  the 
tinion  increased  :  to  give  encou¬ 
ragement  to  their  followers  in  the 
province  of  Ulster,  a  sort  of  mili¬ 


tary  parade  was  adopted  and  fre* 
quently  practised.  In  autumn,  1796, 
and  the  spring  of  1 797,  great  multi¬ 
tudes  of  thes'*  •  vsons  were  used  to 
assemble,  under  pretence  of  digging 
or  planting  potatoes,  &c.  but  really 
with  design  to  exhibit  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  strike  terror  into  their 
opponents.  To  suppress  this  prac¬ 
tice,  general  Lake  issued  a  procla¬ 
mation,  which,  for  that  time,  had 
the  desired  effect ;  many  of  the 
lower  orders,  giving  up  their  arms, 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
receiving  certificates  of  protection* 
In  the  month  of  May,  1797? 
immediately  before  an  intended  in¬ 
surrection,  which  was  to  have  taken 
place  in  June,  a  proclamation  was 
issued,  bearing  date  the  17th'  of 
May,  offering  pardon  and  protec¬ 
tion  to  those  who  should  renounce 
their  treasons  and  surrender  them¬ 
selves  ;  this  proclamation  produced 
some  degree  of  effect  ;  but  a  ge¬ 
neral  insurrection  was  determined 
on,  and  a  partial  one  took  place, 
which,  by  the  vigorous  exertions 
pf  his  majesty’s  troops  was  speedily 
suppressed. 

The  industry  of  Ulster,  which 
had  been  destroyed  during  the  com¬ 
motions  preceding,  was,  upon  this 
suppression,  immediately  restored, 
and  so  much  was  the  general  tran¬ 
quillity  of  the  country  re-established, 
that  the  authority  of  the  civil  ma¬ 
gistrates  became  fully  adequate  to 
support  the  laws  ;  the  inferior  or¬ 
ders  of  united  Irishmen  betook 
themselves  to  their  ordinary  busi¬ 
ness,  and  only  a  few  of  the  higher 
comittees  continued  to  prosecute 
their  plans  of  treason  ;  but,  so  com¬ 
pletely  had  their  followers  been 
dispirited,  that  until  the  province 
of  Leinster  was  actually  ready  to 
rise,  in  May  last,  no  inducement 
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could  prevail  on  the  Northerns  to 
rise  5  and,  when  a  partial  insurrec¬ 
tion  did  take  place,  it  was  speedily 
suppressed  by  the  valour  of  the 
king's  troops  and  yeomanry,  and  the 
unremitting  zeal  of  the  loyalists  of 
Ulster. 

The  report  then  states  that  the 
union  having  perceived,  during  the 
invasion  of  179S,  the  loyalty  of  the 
common  people  of  Munster  and 
Connaught,  every  effort  was  made 
to  extend  their  principles  into  those 
provinces  3  that  the  consequences 
of  their  labour  soon  appeared,  in 
the  plundering  of  arms  and  murders 
of  the  loyal,  in  the  summer  and  au¬ 
tumn  of  1/98  ;  that  the  midland 
and  southern  counties  became  soon 
distinguished  in  barbarity,  resorting, 
in  addition  to  murder  and  robbery, 
to  the  ancient  practices  of  burning 
the  corn  and  houghing  the  cattle  of 
those  against  whom  their  rage  was 
directed. 

The  means  employed  to  excite 
the  lower  orders  in  the'se  counties, 
who  are  chiefly  Roman  catholics, 
were  promises  of  the  abolition  of 
tythes,  and  the  fabrication  of  the 
most  abominable  tests,  falsely  said 
to  have  been  taken  by  bis  majesty’s 
protestant  subjects,  for  the  extermi¬ 
nation  of  Roman  Catholics  5  these 
fabrications,  monstrous  and  extra¬ 
vagant  as  they  were,  were  the  chief 
incentives  by  which  the  deluded  and 
ignorant  peasantry  were  engaged  to 
enter  into  the  plans  of  the  union. 

In  farther  prosecution  of  their 
plans,  an  infamous  periodical  paper 
was  published,  in  Dublin,  called  the 
Union  Star,  recommended  by  name 
the  assassination  of  such  persons  as 
had,  in  the  capacity  of  magistrates, 
jurors,  or  witnesses,  impeded  the 
designs  of  the  society. 

With  the  same  view,  the  paper 
Vol.  XL. 


called  the  Press  was  established, 
which  was  latterly  printed  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Arthur  O’Connor, 
who,  in  his  examination  before  the 
committee,  admitted  himself  to  have 
been  a  member  of  the  executive 
directory,  and  an  active  leader  in 
the  society. — The  objects  of  this 
paper,  which  was  even  more  licen¬ 
tious  than  a  former  instrument  of 
the  union,  (the  Northern  Star)  were 
to  impede  the  course  of  justice,  by 
reviling  all  judicial  proceedings  ; 
to  aggravate  the  power  of  the  union  3 
and  to  forward  all  its  plans  ;  by 
continued  exertions  to  prejudice  the 
public  mind  in  their  favour,  by  con¬ 
tinued  misrepresentations  of  the  con¬ 
duct  of  theloyal,  and  unceasing  pub¬ 
lications  in  support  of  the  designs  of 
the  union. 

Ry  these  different  means,  the 
southern  counties  were  prepared  for 
insurrection ;  the  county  of  Kildare, 
in  particular,  was  so  forward  as  to 
have  manufactured  12,000  pikes  ; 
and  the  whole  number  of  arms,  in 
the  kingdom,  amounted,  at  the  close 
of  1797,  to  129,000,  of  different! 
descriptions. 

No  art  was  omitted  which  could 
tend  to  embarrass  government  and 
promote  the  cause  of  the  union  5 
from  the  authentic  reports  of  their 
chiefs,  a  large  fund  appeared  to 
have  been  collected,  by  almost  uni¬ 
versal  subscription,  to  forward  the 
objects  of  the  society  3  out  of  this 
fund,  all  persons  acting  under  their 
orders  were  defended  when  prose¬ 
cuted  3  witnesses  bought  off  3  law¬ 
yers  hired  toundertake,  in  the  gross, 
the  cause  of  all  persons  accused  of 
treason  3  under-sheriffs  bribed  to 
return  partial  pannels  5  and  goalers 
paid  to  favour  the  escape  of  the 
persons  accused. 
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Still  farther  toembarrass  the  king’s 
government,  the  use  of  spirits  was 
decried  by  the  union,  avowedly  in 
order  to  injure  the  revenue;  the 
circulation  of  bank-paper  was  im¬ 
peded  by  a  variety  of  contrivances; 
and  the  value  of  public  securities 
was  attacked  and  depreciated  by  a 
studied  systemof  misrepresentation. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  state, 
that  so  early  as  the  year  l'/QG, 
the  society,  (as  it  appeared  by  the 
evidence  of  Dr.  M’Nevin,  whocon- 
fesses  himself  to  be  a  member  of  the 
executive  directory)  despairing  of 
success  in  the  project  of  producing 
a  democratic  republic,  by  the  ac¬ 
quisition  of  what  was  styled  f  re¬ 
form,’  had  applied  its  labours  to 
effect  a  revolution  by  arms ;  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  representa¬ 
tions  made  by  them  to  France,  the 
government  of  that  country  resolved 
to  send  a  force  to  this  country,  and 
made  an  offer  to  that  purpose,  which 
was  accepted  by  the  leaders  of  the 
linion,  and  MJNevin  was  sent  to 
France  with  instructions  to  state  the 
disposition  of  the  people  of  this 
country,  which  he  did,  and  received 
assurances  of  speedy  assistance;  that 
Arthur  O’Connor  and  the  late  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  also  proceeded,,, 
upon  thesame  errand,  to  H  amburgh 
and  Switzerland,  but  did  not  enter 
France,  lest  the  government  of  this 
Country  should  receive  intimation 
of  their  so  doing;  that  at  Frankfort, 
they  had  an  interview  with  general 
Hoche,  where  they  settled  the  in¬ 
tended  descent,  which,  it  was  a- 
greed,  should  take  place  in  Decem¬ 
ber  ;  that,  in  December,  the  society 
received  from  France  several  con¬ 
tradictory  accounts  of  the  number 
embarked  for  the  invasion,  and 
therefore,  doubtingallof  them,  took 
no  pains  to  prepare  the  people  in 


the  south  for  the  French,  which  oc« 
casioned  the  peasantry  to  act  with 
such  loyalty  in  the  winter  of  179^* 

It  is  then  given  as  the  opinion 
of  the  committee,  that  no  formal 
communication  between  the  union 
and  France  took  place  until  this  of 
1 79(5,  although  it  appeared,  by  the 
trial  of  doctor  Jackson,  found  guilty 
of  treason,  in  1/95,  that  the  agents 
of  France  had  been  employed  in 
this  country ;  and  from  the  statement 
drawn  up  for  the  French  government 
and  proved  upon  that  trial,  that  the 
leaders  of  the  union  were  the  per¬ 
sons  then  considered  as  the  friends 
of  a  French  connection. 

That  statement  appears  to  have 
been  the  joint  production  of  Theo¬ 
bald  Wolfe  Tone,  the  founder  of 
the  society,  and  Archibald  Hamil¬ 
ton  Rowan,  one  of  its  chief  leaders; 
now  both  fugitives  for  high  treason. 

o  o 

In  order  to  keep  up  the  spirit 
of  the  union,  the  leaders  assured 
their  followers  of  the  certainty  of 
French  aid  in  the  spring  of  1/97? 
and,  in  order  to  expedite  this  aid, 
found  it  necessary  to  dispatch  a  con¬ 
fidential  person,  named  Lewines, 
to  press  the  directory  for  assistance; 
which  person  proceeded,  in  May  or 
June  last,  to  Paris,  and  has  since 
remained  there,  the  accredited  mi¬ 
nister  of  the  Irishun  ion  to  the  French 
directory. 

Another  most  confidential  person 
was  also  dispatched,  in  the  course 
of  the  last  summer,  to  France;  this 
was  Dr.  M'Nevin,  heretofore  se¬ 
cretary  to  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  ;  be  went  to  Hamburgh,  and 
presented  himself  to  the  French  mi¬ 
nister  there,  in  older  to  obtain  a 
passport;  finding  some  difficulty  in 
this  he  drew  up  and  presented  to 
the  same  minister  a  memoir  on  the 
circumstances  of  Ireland,  in  which 
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he  sta ted,  with  great  exaggeration, 
the  resources  of  the  union,  made 
promises  of  repayment  to  France, 
both  for  the  expected  aid  and  the 
expedition  which  had  failed,  the 
fund  for  which  was  to  be  raised  by 
the  sale  of  the  church-lands  and  the 
confiscated  property  of  those  who 
should  not  join  the  union. 

Dr.  M’Nevin  was  also  commis¬ 
sioned  to  apply  to  France  for  an 
immediate  loan  of  half  a  million,  or 
300,000/.  to  be  repaid  from  the 
same  fund}  and,  if  France  were  un¬ 
able  to  raise  so  much,  he  was  em¬ 
powered  to  apply  to  the  court  of 
Spain  for  the  purpose. 

From  all  the  evidence,  it  had 
appeared,  to  the  committee,  that 
France  had  been,  at  all  times,  dis¬ 
inclined  to  sending  any  force  into 
this  country,  which  should  not  be 
sufficient  to  secure  and  retain  Ire¬ 
land  so  herself  as  a  French  con¬ 
quest  }  and  the  disposition  in  the 
French  government  was  illustrated 
by  a  letter  from  Lewines  to  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  dated  from  Pa¬ 
ris,  and  communicating  to  him,  un¬ 
der  the  usual  cloke  of  mercantile 
correspondence,  the  result  of  his 
negociation.  The  letter  mentioned 
that et  the  trusteest  (the  French  di¬ 
rectory)  had  refused  to  advance  the 
5,000/.  (tor  5000  men),  or  make 
any  payment  short  of  the  higher 
sum  (send  fewer  than  their  own 
proposal  of  a  large  army),  and  that 
not  in  less  than  four  months. 

Through  the  same  agents,  at¬ 
tempts  were  made  to  induce  Irish 
officers  of  high  rank  in  the  several 
foreign  services  to  enter  into  their 
projected  invasion  ;  but,  from  the 
over-caution  of  the  agents,  these 
attempts  were  unproductive. 

A  Second  memoir  was  present¬ 
ed  to  the  French  minister,  to  urge 


the  promised  assistance  j  in  this  it 
was  stated,  that  the  delusions  of 
reform  and  emancipation  were  be¬ 
ginning  to  fail,  from  the  delay 
that  the  true  republicans  would  be 
abandoned  and  discouraged,  and 
the  cause  utterly  lost.  The  French 
government,  anxious  to  discover  the 
facts,  sent  a  confidential  agent,  with 
orders  to  proceed  to  Ireland  j  this 
person,  having  arrived  in  London, 
found  a  difficulty  in  getting  a  pass¬ 
port  to  Ireland,  and  the  late  lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald  was  dispatched 
to  meet  him  in  London.  In  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  representations  made 
to  him,  the  directory  gave  every  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  Irish  agent  at 
Paris  ;  great  preparations  were 
made  in  Holland  ;  the  fleet,  after¬ 
wards  happily  defeated,  on  the  glo¬ 
rious  1 1th  of  October,  1797  ’  by 'the 
gallant  lord  Duncan,  was  fitted  out 
for  the  invasion  •  and  the  troops  had 
been  actually  on  board,  under  com¬ 
mand  of  general  Daendeiis,  but 
disembarked,  when  the  Dutch  ad¬ 
miral  was  ordered  out,  by  the 
French  commissioner,  against  his 
own  desire,  to  fight  the  English 
fleet. 

Upon  this  failure,  promises  were 
made  of  new  succours,  in  April, 

1 7 98 ;  but,  notwithstanding  theen- 
couragement  and  temptation  given, 
by  the  late  Irish  rebellion,  nothing 
was  done.  ^ 

Here  the  report  observes,  that 
these  circumstances  are  all  fully- 
proved  by  the  admission  and  con¬ 
fession  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the 
union. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1 797 »  die  chiefs  of  the  union  ,  fl  ar¬ 
ing  that  the  zeal  of  their  followers 
would  abate,  and  that  government 
might  take  still  stionger  measures 
to  put  down  their  designs,  before 
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French  aid  should  arrive,  had  se¬ 
riously  discussed  a  plan  for  a  general 
insurrection  ;  but  this  plan  was  re¬ 
ceived  so  ill  by  the  Leinster  dele¬ 
gates.,  that  the  project  was  dropped, 
and  a  considerable  degree  of  cool¬ 
ness  ensued  between  them  and  the 
northern  leaders,  and  a  design  for 
seizing  the  castle,  and  trusting  to 
the  mere  mob  of  Dublin  for  assist¬ 
ance,  was  actually  in  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  the  Ulster  delegates  in 
this  city,  and  only  abandoned  on 
account  of  the  military  precautions 
adopted  by  government  at  that  pe¬ 
riod  5  and,  in  the  latter  end  of  May, 
in  the  same  year,  orders  were  issued 
for  a  general  rising  in  Ulster,  which 
wfis  frustrated  by  the  energy  of  ge¬ 
neral  Lake,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
obliged  to  fly  the  country.  These 
fugitives,  arriving  at  Hamburgh, 
obtained  passports toFrance,  (where 
they  were  very  lately)  and  still  held 
communication  with  the  disaffected 
in  this  country. 

It  had  appeared,  in  evidence,  to 
be  the  general  policy  of  the  union, 
to  discountenance  any  premature 
insurrection  5  and  the  late  rebellion 
was  obliged  to  breakout  so  soon  as 
it  did,  by  the  well-timed  measures 
of  government,  subsequent  to  the 
month  cf  March,  1  70S :  the  appre¬ 
hension  of  theprovincia!  committee 
of  Leinster,  on  the  12th  of  that 
month,  having  so  broken  the  order 
of  the  union,  it  was  apprehended, 
by  the  remaining  leaders,  that,  if  a 
rising  did  not  speedily  take  place  the 
cause  must  he  speedily  abandoned. 
Reports  were  therefore  ordered  to 
be  made,  by  the  officers,  of  all  the 
military  circumstances  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  of  the  several  roads,  rivers, 
mountains,  fastnesses,  defiles,  and 
other  kinds  of  knowledge  necessary 
to  the  carrying  on  a  war.  Orders 


were  also  given  to  have  the  proper 
means  of  announcing  the  approach 
of  the  enemy  (the  king’s  troops)  put 
in  practice;  and  that  the  several  de¬ 
partments  of  military  duty  shouldbe 
strictly  attended  to. 

On  the  20ih  of  February  last,  the 
it  appears,  that  so  perfect  was  the 
military  organization  of  the  union, 
that,  by  a  resolution  of  that  day, 
thanks  were  formally  given  to  the 
different  colonels  for  their  zeal  and 
diligence  with  which  they  had  per¬ 
fected  their  several  regiments  in  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  they  were  recommend¬ 
ed  to  exhort  their  troops  to  bear  the 
shackles  of  tyranny  but  a  short  time 
longer,  when  the  universal  organi¬ 
zation  of  Ireland  would  be  able  to 
burst  forth,  and  overwhelm  their 
oppressors  ! 

The  same  system  of  terror  which 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  the  north, 
was  adopted  in  the  midland  and 
southern  counties  ;  not  a  night 
passed  without  new  and  horrible 
murders— the  country  was  almost 
deserted  from  the  continual  outrage 
which  disgraced  it  :  witnesses,  ju¬ 
rors,  magistrates,  were  all  pursued 
with  the  same  savage  rancour  ;  and 
to  such  a  degree  did  the  insolence 
of  the  disaffected  rise,  that,  in  the 
month  of  March  last,  in  the  county 
of  Tipperary,  a  body  of  three  hun¬ 
dred  armed  and  mounted  insurgents 
entered  thelarge and  populous  town 
of  Cahier,  in  the  open  day,  searched 
it  deliberately  for  arms,  and,  having 
committed  some  acts  of  outrage, 
rode  off  with  the  plunder,  without 
any  opposition. 

Lord  Camden,  upon  thisand  other 
acts  of  treason,  did,  by  a  procla¬ 
mation,  dated  the  50th  of  March, 
give,  to  the  several  generals 
commanding  his  majesty’s  troops, 
full  power  and  authority  to  put 
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down  this  rebellion  by  military 
force,  at  the  same  time  holding- 
out,  to  the  peaceable  and  repen¬ 
tant,  offers  of  protection  and  for¬ 
giveness.  This  proclamation  was 
sent  into  the  several  counties,  and 
the  commander-in-chief  dispatched 
to  give  thenecessary  directions,  arid 
full  notice  of  the  consequence  of 
disobedience.  And  here  the  re¬ 
port  observes,  that,  in  all  cases 
where  the  power  of  the  state  has 
been  obliged  to  act  for  its  preserva¬ 
tion,  during  this  period  of  time,  full 
time  and  sufficient  notice  for  re¬ 
pentance  and  submission  have  been 
always  given.  By  tins  proclama¬ 
tion,  and  the  consequent  measures, 
tranquillity  was  greatly  restored  3 
the  lower  orders  of  the  union  began 
toacknowledge  their  crimes,  to  give 
up  their  arms,  to  solicit  and  obtain 
pardon  and  protection,  to  betake 
themselves  to  their  industry,  and  re¬ 
nounce  the  practices  of  outrage  3 
their  delusion  was  fast  yielding  be¬ 
fore  the  measures  of  government, 
and  the  cause  of  the  union  was  ra¬ 
pidly  losing  ground. 

No  alternative  now  remained  to 
the  union  but  an  insurrection,  or 
an  abandonment  of  their  design. 

A11  insurrection  was  determined 
upon  3  the  castle  of  Dublin,  the 
camp  at  Lehaunstown,  and  the  ar¬ 
tillery  at  Chappel-izod,  were  to  be 
seized  at  the  same  time  3  the  north 
and  south  were  to  rise  in  arms,  and 
the  signal  for  their  insurrection  was 
to  be,  the  detention  of  the  mail- 
coaches  from  Dublin.  This  plan, 
which  was  given  in  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  Henry  and  John  Sheares, 
since  executed  for  treason,  was  also 
proved  before  this  committee. 

The  sanguinary  views  of  the 
union,  had  this  attempt  proved  suc¬ 
cessful,  are  faithfully  detailed  in  a 


draught  of  a  proclamation,  proved, 
upon  the  same  trial,  to  be  in  the 
hand-writing  of  John  Sheares  who, 
as  it  appeared,  in  evidence,  to  the 
committee,  had  been  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  executive  directory,  in 
the  room  of  one  of  the  persons  ap¬ 
prehended  on  the  12th  of  March. 

The  insurrection  was  fixed  for 
the  might  ctn  Ihe  23d  of  May.  On 
(lie  19th,  several,  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
union  were  apprehended.  On  the 
23d,  the  mail-coaches  were  stopped 
and  destroyed  3  •but  such  was  the 
vigilance  of  government,  that  the 
intended  movements  in  the  capital 
were1  completely  frustrated. 

Every  exertion  was,  however, 
made  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
and  the  events  of  the  atrocious 
rebellion  which  followed  are  too 
fresh  in  our  memories  to  require  de¬ 
tail. 

On  the  24th,  the  lord-lieute- 
nant  published  another  proclama¬ 
tion,  by  which  he  delegated  to  the 
several  military  officers,  the  power 
of  trying  crimes  connected  with 
rebellion  by  martial  law ;  and  to 
this  seasonable  exertion  of  a  con¬ 
stitutional  power  for  the  public 
safety,  the  report  ascribes  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  rebellion,  not  less 
than  to  the  loyalty  and  courage  of 
the  regular,  militia,  and  yeomanry, 
corps. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  give 
us  a  general  opinion,  upon  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  the  united  Irishmen,  that 
it  originated  net  in  a  desire  to  ob¬ 
tain  reform  or  emancipation,  but 
was  devised  J or  the  subversion  of 
the  present  constitution,  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  Ireland  from  the  British 
empire,  the  settingup  a  democratic 
republic,  the  abolition  of  rank,  and 
the  overthrow  of  every  present 
establishment  in  church  and  state, 
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That  the  means  by  which  this 
system  was  forwarded,  were  the 
propagation  of  doctrines  which 
flattered  the  passions  of  the  ignorant 
and  vulgar,  by  promises  to  the 
southern  peasantry  of  an  abolition 
of  tythes  ;  and  to  the  northern  ma¬ 
nufacturers,  of  political  power  ;  by 
seditious  publications,  and  perpetual 
falsehoods  3nd  misrepresentations. 

It  ascribes  the*  speedy  suppres¬ 
sion  ot  the  rebellion  to  the  rashness 
of  the  attempt,  and  the  vigilance 
of  government  in  disconcerting  the 
plans  agreed  upon. 

The  facts  thus  proved,  by  the 
concurring  testimony  ofsomeof  the 
most  active  leaders  of  the  union, 
are  supposed,  by  the  report,  to  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  in¬ 
credulous,  that  the  mask  of  reform 
and  emancipation  were  only  assum¬ 
ed,  in  order  to  impose  on  the  public 
mind,  and  conceal  and  advance  the 
real  design  of  separation  from  Great 
Britain,  and  establishing  a  republic, 
if  not  subject  to,  at  least  in  alliance 
with  France. 

The  committee  then  observe, 
that  the  means  already  employed, 
and  intended  to  be  farther  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  society,  in  case  of  suc¬ 
cess,  were  exactly  those  by  which 
the  happiness  and  honour  of  the 
French  nation  have  been  already 
destroved :  and  which,  wherever 
they  have  been  practised,  have 
blasted  the  country  which  they  have 
invaded  with  all  the  curses  of  anar¬ 
chy  and  desolation. 

The  report  then  refers  to  an  ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  some  of  the  de¬ 
positions  upon  which  the  committee 
formed  these  opinions . 

The  first  ot  these  is  the  examina¬ 
tion,  upon  oath,  of  Dr.  M‘Nevin 
which  is  given  at  large,  and  of  which 
the  following  is  the  substance  : 


CIS  TER,  1793. 

Having  confessed  himself  an 
united  Irishman,  he  thus  described 
the  several  gradations  of  commit¬ 
tees,  each  chosen  by  delegation 
from  that  immediately  below  it  in 
rank — the  baronial  fromtheoriginal 
societies,  the  district  from  baronial, 
the  county  from  district,  and  the 
provincial  from  county  committees. 
He  swears,  “  that  the  executive 
committee  was  chosen  by  the  four 
provincial  meetings,  who  having 
ballotted  for  five  names,  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  executive  reported  the 
event  of  the  election  to  the  persons 
chosen,  but  did  not  communicate 
the  result  to  the  electors,  who  were 
thus  excluded  from  an}7-  knowledge 
of  the  persons  by  whom  the  union 
was  directed.” 

He  says,  that  the  words  reform 
in  parliament  were  struck  out  of  the 
test,  and  a  representation  <f  all  the 
people  inserted,  because  the  idea  of 
reform  was  given  up,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  a  republic  determined 
on.  The  society  became  a  military 
body  in  179-5  ;  the  delegates  of  the 
different  societies  were  usually  the 
military  officers  ;  those  from  the  so¬ 
cieties  of  twelve  each  were  ser- 
jeants  ;  those  of  the  baronial  meet¬ 
ings  usually  captains  5  and  so  to  the 
rank  of  co’onels,  who  were  county 
members  ;  each  battalion  consisting 
of  6'00  men.  The  staff-officers 
were  elected  by  the  colonels  giving 
three  names  to  the  executive,  who 
appointed  from  them  a  general  of 
the  county.  He  knows  of  a  plan 
to  procure  Irish  officers  from  the 
continent  which  did  not  succeed  ; 
he  does  not  know  that  any  of  the 
French  emigrant-officers  in  Ireland 
were  ever  applied  to  ;  he  knows 
that  attempts  have  been  made  to 
seduce  the  soldiery  to  the  party  of 
the  union,  but  these  attempts  have 

not 
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not  been  generally  successful ,3  he 
knows  that  a  fund  was  formed  to 
defend  the  persons  accused  of  crimes 
committed  under  the  union.,  and  to 
procure  arms,  and  that  those  arms 
were  to  be  employed  in  effecting  .a 
revolution,  and  establishing  a  repub¬ 
lic;  that  emissaries,  supported  by  this 
general  fund,  have  been  sent  not  on¬ 
ly  through  this  country  and  Great 
Britain,  but  into  France.  He  has 
read  the  reports  made  in  parliament 
in  1793  and  1797>  and  except  that 
the  numbers  of  men  associated  in 
the  union  were  under-rated,  he  be¬ 
lieves  those  reports  to  have  been 
well-founded.  The  people  had  long 
been  inclined  to  rise,  but  it  was 
thought  absurd  to  do  so  while  their 
enemies  were  on  their  guard.  He 
knows  that  the  military  organization 
of  Leinster  and  Munster  began  in 

1 797^ 

“  The  connection  between  the 
union  and  the  societies  in  England 
and  Scotland  was  very  slight — it 
was  scarcely  more  than  what  pass¬ 
ed  between  the  members,  as  indi¬ 
viduals. 

“In  April  1797,  an  insurrection 
was  planned,  but  the  writing  which 
contained  the  project  was  after¬ 
wards  destroyed,  and  the  idea  given 
up. 

“  He  knows  that  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  was  to  decry  the  use  of  spirits 
and  the  circulation  of  bank-notes  3 
it  was  also  recommended  not  to  aid 
public  credit  by  the  purchase  of 
quit  rents  3  an  exhortation  to  this 
purpose  was  circulated  by  the  exe¬ 
cutive. 

“  Communications  were  made 
from  the  union  to  the  French  direc¬ 
tory,  in  1/9^;  a  promise  was  then 
made  of  invading  Ireland  to  support 
the  designs  of  the  union,  and  it  was 
.agreed  on  the  part  of  Ireland  to  de¬ 
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fray  the  expences  of  the  arma¬ 
ment. 

“  About  October,  1797 >  a  special 
messenger  arrived  to  say  that  these 
succours  were  ready  to  the  number 
of  S, 000,  These  troops  were  to  be 
landed  in  Bantry-Bay.  An  insur¬ 
rection  was  to  have  taken  place  in 
the  north,  had  these  troops  been  lan¬ 
ded  when  they  arrived.  A  conference 
was  had  with  Hoche  at  Frankfort, 
to  settle  the  plan  of  this  invasion. 

“  Witness  knows,  that  until  the 
month  of  February  last,  an  accre¬ 
dited  minister  from  Ireland  resided 
at  Paris  ;  since  that  time  witness 
(having  been  apprehended  in  March) 
knows  nothing  of  him.  He  knows 
that  a  memoir  was  given  to  the 
French  minister  at  Hamburgh  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  union  ;  that  me¬ 
moir  was  in  English.  It  stated 
“  that  the  Ban  try-bay  expedition 
had  given  confidence  to  the  repub¬ 
licans  :  that  the  next  landing  in  the 
south  should  be  attempted  at  Oyster- 
haven,  especially  as  government  had 
fortified  Bantry,  and  taken  military, 
precautions  at  Bandon  and  Fermoy  j 
that  the  south  was  now  completely 
organised,  and  Bandon  becpppe  a 
second  Belfast  3  that  108,000  men 
were  ready  in  the  north,  but  from 
the  quantity  of  arms  surrendered  to 
government  in  consequence  of  its 
measures,  a  lare  supply  of  them 
would  be  wanting;  that  in  the  north 
the  peninsula  of  Donegal  was  or¬ 
ganized,  and  Lough  Foyle  would 
be  a  proper  place  tor  landing,  as 
the  garrison  of  Perry  was  weak, 
and  one  regiment  there  disaffected. 
It  also  rep<  up  ipeqded  a  diversion  to 
be  made  at  Sligo,  and  represented 
the  bay  of  Galway  as  very  easy  to 
enter,  buf  very  difficult  to  get  out 
of.  It  farther  mentioned,  that  the 
catholic  priests  throughout  the  king- 
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dom  has  ceased  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
calumnies  against  the  French  with 
respect  to  their  conduct  to  their 
priests,  and  were  become  active  in 
the  cause,  andpromised  that  France 
shouldbe  fully  reimbursed  for  the  ex- 
pences  of  this  and  the  former  unsuc¬ 
cessful  attempt,  provided  the  num¬ 
ber  of  troops  did  not  exceed  ten,  or 
fall  short  of  five  thousand  men,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  sufficient  train  of  ar¬ 
tillery,  engineers,  &c. 

ct  It  was  also  recommended  that 
the  Irish  seamen,  prisoners  of  war, 
should  be  separated  from  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  join 
in  the  expedition ;  that  the  French 
should,  upon  their  landing,  publish 
n  proclamation  that  they  came  as  al¬ 
lies  to  deliver,  and  not  as  enemies 
to  conquer  Ireland  ;  and  it  was  ur¬ 
ged  that  France  should  in  the'nego- 
ciations  at  Lisle  insist  upon  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Ireland  as  a  preliminary 
article;  and  as  a  future  inducement 
to  France,  assured  the  directory  that 
the  Irish  militia  would  join  the 
union.” 

The  writer  of  this  memoir  went 
afterwards  to  Paris,  and  was  at  Lisle 
during  the  last  negotiation  for  peace. 
Le  understood  that  the  directory 
did  not  think  the  English  ministry 
sincere,  but  that  if  what  France  had 
a  right  to  expect  had  been  offered, 
peace  would  have  been  made.  Af¬ 
ter  the  rupture  of  the  negotiation, 
new  assurances  were  given,  that 
speedy  succour  should  be  sent,  to 
/deliver  Ireland. 

“  Has  heard  that  three  several 
accounts  have  been  received  from 
Paris  since  February  last,  promising 
that  in  April  a  descent  should-  be 
made. 

ff  Witness  was  himself  a  member 
of  the  executive  directory  of  the 
union.  'The  memoir  he  has  men¬ 


tioned  yvas  delivered  to  the  French 
minister  at’ Hamburgh. 

The  Irish  minister  at  Paris  was 
supported  from  the  general  fund  ; 
he  took  money  with  him,  and  has 
been  since  supplied  with  remittan¬ 
ces. 

f<r  Witness  knows  (hata  resolution 
was  entered  into  by  the  provincial 
committee  in  February  last,  not  to 
be  diverted  from  their  object  by 
any  concession  of  parliament  :  he 
knows  that  this  resolution  was  com¬ 
municated  to  the  executive,  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  them,  as  a  democratic 
house  of  commons,  and  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  ecclesiastical  establish¬ 
ment,  were  their  chief  objects.  A 
loan  of  half  a  million  was  attempted 
to  be  negociated  in  1  79 7*  in  France, 
but  it  did  not  succeed  Witness 
believes  that  disability  alone  pre¬ 
vents  France  from  carrying  her  pro¬ 
mise  into  effect  of  invading  Ireland. 
He  does  not  think  the  common  peo-  . 
pie  of  Ireland  care  one  farthing 
about  reform  or  emancipation ;  he 
believes  all  they  wish  is  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  tythes.” 

The  testimony  of  Arthur  O’Con- 
nor  states — “  that  he  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  directory  ;  he  has 
been  an  united  Irishman  from  1796 
and  a  member  of  the  directory  until 
January,  1798;  began  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  France  in  the  year 
3796.  Fie  knows  of  no  connection 
with  the  English  and  Scotch  socie¬ 
ties;  the  Irish  union  always  wished 
to  keep  clear  of  them.” 

The  remainder  of  O’Connor’s 
testimony  is  nearly  the  same  with 
that  of  M’Nevin. 

Samuel  Nelson  deposes  that  in 
May,  1795,  the  civilorganization  of 
the  union  was  complete  in  Ulster, 
and  that  the  military  organization 
was  settled  in  August,  1796.  The 
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witness  was  taken  up  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  falling  into  sickness 
was  liberated  last  January,  by  go¬ 
vernment,  on  condition  of  bis  not 
engaging  in  treasonable  projects  ; 
but  when  Bond  was  arrested,  he 
came  forward,  and  gave  his  advice 
and  assistance  to  the  union.  He 
was  acquainted  with  a  design  of  at¬ 
tacking  Newgate  on  the  night  of 
the  23d  of  May  last,  which  was 
frustrated  by  government  :  he  was 
also  acquainted  with  a  design  of  at¬ 
tacking  Kilmainham  Goal,  but  he 
dissuaded  his  friends  from  the  at¬ 
tempt.  He  thinks  Ulster  is-  by  no 
meansso  well  organized, or  so  hearty 
in  the  cause,  as*  it  was  twelve 
months  ago,  the  most  active  leaders 
having  been  arrested  and  obliged  to 
fly  ;  the  plans  of  the  union  were  so 
well  prepared  and  concealed,  that 
until  last  March  he  did  not  think  go¬ 
vernment  had  been  well  informed 
of  their  proceedings.  He  then  cor¬ 
roborated  MHNevin  and  O’Connor’s 
evidence,  and  detailed  the  connec¬ 
tion  with  France,  &c. 

Thomas  Addie  Emmet,  barrister- 
at-law,  in  addition  to  the  testimony 
in  which  he  detailed  the  same  facts 
as  the  other  witneses,  confesses, 
“  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  directory  of  the  union,  being- 
appointed  in  January,  1/97?  and 
continued  till  May  in  the  same 
year;  and  afterwards,  from  his  being 
re-elected  in  January,  179H  until 
the  timeof  his  arrest.  The  first  com¬ 
munication  with  France,  which 
came  to  his  immediate  knowledge, 
was  in  April,  1 797 j  when,  in  order 
to  establish  a  constant  intercourse 
with  the  French  directory,  an  agent 
was  sent  from  Ireland  to  reside  in 
France,  wherehe  still  continues.  He 
knows  that  France  sent  to  this  coun¬ 
try  assurances  of  her  assistance,  &c. 


that  it  became  necessary  to  apply 
to  France  for  a  larger  quantity  of 
arms  than  were  promised  at  first,  in 
order  to  supply  those  given  up  to  go¬ 
vernment.  He  is  certain  that  France 
gave  assurances  that  the  armament 
in  the’Texel  in  the  summer  of  J  797, 
was  intended  to  come  to  Ireland  ; 
and  that  a  farther  promise  of  assist¬ 
ance,  in  April,  1798^  was  made  by 
the  directory, 

.He  accounts  for  the  loyalty  of 
the  lower  orders  in  Munster,  during- 
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the  Bantry-Bay  invasion,  by  the 
union  having  taken  no  pains  to  pre¬ 
pare  their  minds  for  the  French, as 
they  had  been  amused  with  contra¬ 
dictory  accounts  from  France;  and 
it  was  also  determined  to  avoid  an 
insurrection  until  the  French  should 
come,  had  not  the  severe  measures 
adopted  in  Kildare,  by  the  king’s 
ministers  urged  the  alternative  of 
rising  or  yielding  up  the.  cause. 
He  believes,  had  they  waited  until 
until  the  French  came,  the  rising 
would  have  been  more  general  and 
formidable. 

It  was  intended  to  raise  a  general 
fund  for  the  service  of  the  union,  by 
the  confiscation  of  the  church  pro¬ 
perty,  and  that  of  all  of  those  who 
did  not  join  them;  the  persons  of 
the  latter,  if  they  did  not  actively 
oppose  the  union,  were  to  be  only 
held  as  hostages  until  it  would  be 
convenient  to  transpbrt  them;  and 
their  wives,  if  they  were  not  hostile 
to  the  new  order  of  things,  were  to 
be  supported  by  a  stipend  out  of  their 
husband’s  property — the  rest  to  be¬ 
long  to  the  republic. 

“  Tie  is  pers-uaded  that  the  bulk 
of  the  people  do  not  care  about,  or 
understand  reform  and  emancipa¬ 
tion,  but  that  they  are  become  anxi¬ 
ous  for  them,  having  been  .told  that 
they  led  to  the  abolition  of  tythes. 
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It  was  determined  to  have  no  ec¬ 
clesiastical  establishment  whatever, 
llbr  any  distinction  of  rank.” 

Witness  being  asked  as  to  the 
practicability  of  Ireland  being  a  se¬ 
parate  state  from  Great  Britain, 
when  she  had  not  means  to  build  a 
navy,  and  must  be  dependent  on 
England  for  the  mere  article  of 
coals  ?  he  replied  “  that  he  thought 
Ireland  fully  able  to  stand  alone  as 
an  independent  republic  5  her  wealth 
and  population  had  infinitely  in¬ 
creased  within  the  last  century,  and 
though  she  might  and  would  for 
ten  or  twelve  years  be  much  crip* 
pled  by  the  fleets  and  power  of 
England,  yet  the  strength  of  the 
British  navy  would  soon  fail  when 
Ireland  ceased  to  act  with  Great 
Britain  j  and  as  to  the  article  of  fu¬ 
el,  the  extension  of  inland  naviga¬ 
tion  would  soon  remove  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  importation.” 

It  appeared  by  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  all  these  witnesses, 
that  as  every  individual  concealed 
his  own  arms,  no  depot  or  collec¬ 
tion  of  arms  for  the  union  existed. 


Articles  agreed  uponfor  the  Exchange 
of  Prisoners,  between  the  British 
and  French  Commissioners . 

I.  An  exchange  of  prisoners  of 
war  shall  immediately  lake  place 
between  the  two  countries,  man  for 
man,  and  rank  for  rank  :  and  the 
French  government  shall  begin,  by 
sending  over  to  England,  in  a 
French  cartel  vessel,  a  number  of 
Bri  tish  prisoners, wi  th  the  proportion 
of  five  officers  to  one  hundred  men ; 
upon  the  arrival  of  whom  in  Eng¬ 
land,  the  British  government  will 
cause  an  equal  number,  of  the  same 
ranks,  of  French  prisoners,  to  be 
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sent,  in  an  English  cartel  vessel,  to 
France.  The  British  government 
shall  then  cause  to  be  sent  toFrance, 
in  an  English  cartel  vessel,  a  number 
of  French  prisoners,  with  the  same 
proportion  of  officers,  as  above- 
mentioned,  for  whom  the  French 
government  shall  return,  by  a  French 
cartel  vessel,  the  same  number  and 
ranks  of  British  prisoners.  The  ex¬ 
change  shall  be  continued  according 
to  thesame  alternative  plan, until  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  governments 
shall  think  proper  to  put  a  stop 
thereto ;  and, in  that  case,  the  party 
so  discontinuing  is  to  return,  without 
delay,  whatever  number  of  prisoners 
may  appear  to  be  against  it  on  the 
balance  of  the  exchanges  that  may 
to  that  time  have  taken  place  in 
consequence  of  this  cartel. 

II.  In  order  to  prevent  any  diffi¬ 
culties  that  might  otherwise  arise 
from  the  diversity  of  ranks  of  officers 
in  the  service  of  the  two  countries, 
it  is  hereby  agreed  that  the  table 
hereto  annexed,  of  corresponding- 
ranks  in  the  English  and  French 
services,  shall  uniformly  be  attended 
to  by  botli  parties,  and  that  officers, 
on  either  side,  of  ranks  of  which 
there  shall  be  no  corresponding  of¬ 
ficer  or  officers  in  possession  of  the 
other  power,  shall  be  exchanged  for 
their  equivalent,  according  to  the 
scale  of  value  in  men  specified  in 
the  said  table. 

III.  All  the  prisoners  on  both 
sides  to  be  exchanged  by  this  cartel 
shall  be  selected,  according  to  their 
ranks,  by  the  respective  agents  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  belong, 
residing  at  Paris  or  in  London,  wi  th¬ 
out  any  interference  whatever  on 
the  part  of  thegovernmentin  whose 
possession  they  may  be. 

IV.  It  being  stipulated,  that  the 
British  prisoners  shall  be  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land 
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land  in  French  vessels,  and  the 
French  prisoners  conveyed  to  France 
in  British  vessels,  it  is  hereby  a* 
greed,  that  the  whole  expence  at¬ 
tending  such  vessels  shall  be  defray¬ 
ed  by  the  respective  countries  by 
which  they  may  be  employed  ;  and 
that  the  prisoners,  during  their  pas¬ 
sage,  shall  be  furnished  with  the 
following  daily  allowances,  viz. 


British  Prisoners.  lb. 
Bread  —  I 

Beef  —  i 

Beer  2  quarts,  or  wine  1  quart. 

French  Prisoners.  lb. 

Bread  —  1  + 

Beef  —  i 

Beer  2  quarts. 


A  table  of  which  allowances  is  to 
be  affixed  to  the  mast  of  each  car¬ 
tel  vessel. 

V.  All  prisoners  on  both  sides, 
not  being  officers, who,  from  wounds, 
age,  or  infirmities,  are  rendered  in¬ 
capable  of  farther  service,  and  also 
all  boys,  under  twelve  years  of  age, 
shall  be  forthwith  returned  to  their 
respective  countries,  without  regard 
to  their  numbers  or  equality  of  ex¬ 
change  ;  but  the  selection  of  per¬ 
sons,  of  the  descriptions  mentioned 
in  this  article,  is  to  be  left  entirely 
to  the  agents  and  surgeons  of  the 
government  of  the  country  in  which 
they  are  detained. 

VI.  All  surgeons,  surgeons’  mates, 
pursers(or aides  commissaires),  pur¬ 
sers’  stewards  (or  commis  aux  vi- 
vres),  secretaries,  (dwplains,  and 
schoolmasters,  being  tneclasses  com¬ 
prehended  under  the  denomination 
of  non-combatants  ;  and  also  passen¬ 
gers  not  of  the  sea  or  land  service, 
in  whatever  ships  taken,  shall  not 
be  considered  as  prisoners,  but  shall 
be  immediately  set  at  liberty,  to 
return  to  their  respective  countries 


without  being  placed  to  the  account 
of  exchange. 

VII.  All  officers  bearing  authen¬ 
tic  commissions  in  the  land  service* 
and  those  belonging  to  the  sea-ser¬ 
vice  of  the  following  ranks,  viz. 
admirals,  vice-admirals,  rear-admi¬ 
rals,  commodores,  captains,  lieu¬ 
tenants,  ensigns,  masters,  mates  (or 
pilotes),  midshipmen  (or aspirants), 
and  also  masters  and  mates,  or  se¬ 
cond  captains,  of  merchant  vessels, 
exceeding  the  burthen  of  eighty 
tons,  together  with  the  captain,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  three  other  of¬ 
ficers  to  each  hundred  men,  of  pri¬ 
vateers  of  fourteen  carriage-guns 
and  upwards,  shall  either  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  to  their  respective 
countries  on  parole,  not  to  server 
until  regularly  exchanged,  or  shall 
have  the  usual  indulgence  of  parole 
granted  to  them  in  the  country  in 
which  they  are  detained.  And  it  is 
agreed,  that  whatever  officers  may, 
by  virtue  of  this  article,  return  to 
their  respective  countries,  shall  be 
suffered  to  depart  from  their  present 
places  of  confinement,  to  Dover  or 
Gravelines,  as  soon  as  conveniently 
may  beafter  the  signing  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  cartel;  and  also  that  all  office] s 
residing  on  parole  in  their  own 
countries,  shall  signify  to  the  agent 
of  the  country  to  which  they  are 
prisoners,  their  respective  places  of 
residence,  which  they  are  on  no  ac¬ 
count  to  change,  without  first  inti¬ 
mating  their  intention  to  the  said 
agent;  and  they  are,  moreover,  at 
theexpiration  of  every  two  months, 
to  transmit,  to  the  said  agent,  a  cer¬ 
tificate  of  the  particular  places 
where  they  may  reside,  signed  by 
the  magistratesor municipal  officers 
of  such  places. 

.  VIII.  The  settlement  of  the  ba¬ 
lance  now  existing  on  the  account  of 

such 
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such  exchanges  of  prisoners  of  war 
of  both  countries,  as  have  taken 
place  from  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  to  the  day  of  the  date 
hereof,  shall  be  deferred  until  the 
determination  of  the  present  war  ; 
but  it  is  clearly  understood,  that  all 
officers  on  both  sides,  who  have  been 
released  and  permitted  to  return  to 
their  respective  countries  on  parole, 
since  thecommencementof the  war, 
and  who  have  not  hitherto  been  re¬ 


gularly  exchanged,  are  not  to  serve 
in  any  capacity,  either  civil  or  mi¬ 
litary,  until  they  shall  have  been 
duly  exchanged  for  prisoners  of 
equal  ranks,  according  to  their  ori¬ 
ginal  engagements. 

Done  at  the  transport-office, 
London,  the  3 3th  day  of 
September,  l?gs. 

Rupert  George,  John  Shank, 
Ambrose  Serle,  John  March. 

Niou. 


Table  of  the  corresponding  Ranh  in  the  English  and  French  Service ,  with 

their  Value  in  Men. 


Ranks  in  the  Navy. 

French. 

Vice-admiral  commanding  in  chief, 
having  the  temporary  rank  of 
admiral. 

Vice-admiral. 


Value 

English.  in  Men. 

Admiral  commanding  in  chief,  (X) 


Rear-admiral. 

Chief  of  a  squadron. 

Captain  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 


Captain  of  a  frigate. 


Lieutenant  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 
Ensign  of  a  ship  of  the  line. 


Midshipman,  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel,  and  captain  of  aprivateer. 

Lieutenant  of  a  merchant  vessel  or 
privateer,  and  all  petty  officers. 

Seamen,  volunteers,  and  others, 
being  considered  its  common  sea¬ 
men. 


Admiral  carrying  his  flag  at  the 
main:  vice  admiral,  40 

Rear-admiral,  —  30 

Commodore,  —  c20 

Post-captain  of  three  years  stand¬ 
ing,  whose  rank  answers  to 
that  of  colonel.  Ditto,  having 
rank  of  lieut. -colonel,  i  g 

Masters  and  commanders,  or 
captains  not  post,  having  rank 
of  major,  amongst  whom  are 
included  captains  of  fire-ships, 
who  are  masters  and  com¬ 
manders,  8 

Lieutenant,  without  distinction,  6 
Lieutenant,  when  all  the  French 
shall  be  exchanged,  and  in 
default  of  English  lieutenants, 
midshipmen,  • —  J 

M  i  d  sh  i  p  m  a  n ,  mas  ter  of  a  merch  ant 
vessel,  and  captain  of  a  pri¬ 
vateer,  — 

Mates,  and  all  petty  officers. 


3 

o. 


Seamen,  volunteers,  and  others, 
being  considered  as  common 
seamen,  —  l 

Ranks 
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Ranks  in  the .  Land- Service, 


French. 

General  of  division,  commanding  in 
chief. 

General  of  division. 

General  of  brigade. 

Inferior  to  the  preceding ;  superior 
to  the  following. 

Chief  of  brigade. 

Chief  of  battalion  of  squadron. 

Captain. 

Lieutenant. 

Sous-lieutenant. 

Non-commissioned  officers,  down 
to  the  rank  of  corporal,  inclusive. 

Soldiers. 


Value 

English  in  Men . 

Captain-general,  or  field-marshal,  00 

40 
SO 
20 

15 
8 
6 
4 
3 

Non-commissioned  officers,  down 
to  the  rank  of  corporal,  in¬ 
clusive,  2 

Soldiers,  1 

Rupert  George,  John  Schank, 

Ambrose  Serle.  John  Marsh. 

Niou. 


General, 

Lieutenant-general, 

Major-general, 

Brigadier-general, 

Colonel, 

Captain, 
Lieutenant,  / 
Ensign, 


Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Treasury,  on  the 
Matters  referred  to  their  Conside¬ 
ration  by  Parliament,  relative  to 
the  proposed  Alterations  and  eco¬ 
nomical  Arrangements  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  Offices. 

Customs. 

The  first  office  to  which  their  at¬ 
tention  has  been  turned,  is  that  of 
the  customs,  in  which  various  altera¬ 
tions  and  modifications  are  proposed 
to  take  place,  the  most  material  of 
which  are  the  following  :  1st.  The 
abolition  of  many  of  the  fees  taken 
at  present,  particularly  on  out-door 
business.  2d.  The- entire  abolition 
of  holidays  in  that  office.  3d.  The 
regular  weekly  transmission  of  mo¬ 
neys  from  Scotland  to  the  hands  of 
the  receiver-general  of  the  customs 
of  England. 

For  some  of  these  beneficial  pur¬ 


poses  instructions  are  given  to  the 
solicitor  to  prepare  a  bill  for  the  in¬ 
spection  of  Parliament.  Recom¬ 
pense  is,  however,  to  be  made  to 
the  present  incumbents,  for  any 
loss  that  may  be  sustained  by  the 
alteration. 

Excise. 

The  second  object  is  the  office  of 
excise.  Here  the  primary  conside¬ 
ration  is  the  great  expence  of  law 
charges,  particularly  those  incurred 
for  the  last  year,  which,  according 
to  accounts  produced,  amounted 
to  upwards  of  12,000/.  the  solici¬ 
tor’s  emoluments  on  which  are  sta¬ 
ted  at  5,820/.  1j‘.  id.  To  this  ar¬ 
ticle  of  expenditure  particular  at¬ 
tention’  is,  in  future,  to  be  paid. 
In  this  department,  likewise,  much 
dissatisfaction  is  expressed,  from  the 
detention  of  the  remittances  from 
Scotland,  together  with  some  par¬ 
ticular  modes  for  the  prevention  of 

the 
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the  like  in  future.  Respecting  the 
abolition  of  holidays  in  this  office, 
nothing  is  yet  recommended. 

Stamp -Office. 

The  first  object  of  their  lordships 
attention  in  this  office,  appears  to 
be  the  great  increase  of  incidental 
expences,  particularly  for  Scotland. 
The  next  appears  to  be  an  order 
from  their  lordships,  that  in  future 
all  persons  accepting  places  in  this 
office,  shall  do  their  duty  personally. 
To  which  are  to  be  added,  various 
economicalvariations  respecting  the 
emoluments  of  stamp  distributors. 
In  short,  it  is  recommended  that  a 
complete  alteration  shall  take  place 
in  the  managementof  this  branch  of 
revenue, ;  a  bill  for  which  purpose 
is  to  be  brought  into  parliament. 

Post-Office. 

The  next  object  to  which  their 
lordships  have  turned  their  atten¬ 
tion,  is  the  post-office,  in  which  a 
great  number  of  alterations  are  pro¬ 
posed,  particularly  respecting  the 
receipts,  disbursements,  &c.  more 
especially  under  the  foreign  depart¬ 
ment,  packet-hire,  insurance,  &c. 
These  being,  from  their  nature,  very 
complex,  a  proper  idea  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  retrenchments  cannot  at  pre¬ 
sent  be  exhibited. 

Tax- Office. 

The  investigation  respecting  the 
tax  office,  which  comes  next  under 
consideration,  is  principally  con¬ 
fined  to  the  poundage  allowance 
made  to  the  various  country  re¬ 
ceivers. 

The  Sa  t-  Office 

Is  to  be  totally”  abolished>and  its 
duties  transferred  to  the  excise. 


agreeably  to  ttie  recommendation 
of  the  hnante  committee. 

The  Hawkers  and  Pediars,  and 
th e  Hack ney -Coach -Offices  a  r  e  like¬ 
wise  proposed  to  be  abolished,  and 
placed  under,  the  commissioners  for 
taxes. 

PensiojuVu  ties. 

Some  alterations  are  proposed  to 
be  made  in  the  receipts  of  the  pen¬ 
sion-duties,  to  prevent  the  retention 
of  those  duties  so  long  a  time  in  the 
hands  of  the  receivers  as  at  present. 

Treasury -  Office. 

The  only  alteration  in  this  office, 
is  the  total  abolition  of  the  new 
year’s  gifts  in  future ;  positive  or¬ 
ders  to  which  effect  have  been 
issued  by  the  commissioners. 

The  offices  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  Admiralty,  are  lobe 
brought  under  the  consideration  of 
parliament  at  an  early  period.  : 

Transport-  Office . 

One  sourceof  emolument,  name¬ 
ly,  a  per-centage  on  a  ship’s  final 
settlement  of  her  accounts,  isorder- 
ed  to  be  abolished. 

The  arrangements  in  the  War- 
Office  are  postponed  till  the  meet¬ 
ing  of  parliament,  as  are  those  of 
the  Ordnance. 

The  Exchequer. 

In  this  office  various  modifications 
are  proposed,  especially  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  public  accountants 
forward,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
balances  in  their  hands. 


List  of  the  several  Offices ,  ivhich,  be¬ 
ing  useless,  are  proposed  to  l  e  abo¬ 
lished  as  they  become  vacant;  with 
the  Amount  of  the  Annual  Income 
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of  each,  after  the  Deduction  of 
Taxes  in  the  Year  1/88. 

Ports  of  London. 


Income* 
including  Fees. 


Inspector  of  prosecu-  Ac. 

s. 

d. 

tions  -  -  1,800 

3 

3 

Register  of  seizures  414 

8 

6 

Inspector  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer-books  in 

the  out-ports  -  223 

0 

0 

Surveyor-general  -  2,35 1 

47 

7 

Surveyor  of  subsidies 

and  petty  customs  2,104 

0 

2 

Register  of  warrants  251 

6 

5 

Total  7,144 

15 

11 

A  List  of  the  several  Offices ,  which, 
on  Vacancies,  are  to  he  abolished, 
as  Patent  Offices  ;  hut  the  Duties 
of  which,  being  necessary,  are  pro¬ 
posed  to  he  executed ,  either  by  the 
Deputies  to  the  Persons  who  held 
the  Patents,  or  by  other  Officers 
of  the  Revenue  .  together  with  the 
Amount  of  the  Annual  Income  of 
each ,  in  the  Year  1788*  after  De¬ 
duction  of  Taxes. 

Port  of  London. 

Income, 
including  Fees. 
Supervisor  of  the  re-  gf.  s.  d. 
ceiver-general’s  re¬ 
ceipts  and  pay¬ 
ments  -  -  542  1C  S 

Register-general  of  all 
trading  ships  be¬ 
longing  to  Great 
Britain  -  -  6C2  18  0 

Inspector-general  of 
imports  and  ex¬ 
ports  -  -  gi4  o  9 

Comptroller  inwards 
and  outwards  1,761  5  2 


Collector  inwards  i£2,733  4  6 

Collector  outwards  2,103  2  3 

Usher  in  the  long  room  596  1 6  4 
Nineteen  king’s  wait¬ 
ers  -  2,67s  12  1 

Chief  searcher  -  7 66  14  O 

Five  under-searchers  4,916  O  O 
Two  searchers  at 

Gravesend  -  1,233&  15  f 

Total  London  18,879  5  4 

Out  Ports. 

T  wenty-three  custom¬ 
ers,  twenty  comp¬ 
trollers,  twenty  sear¬ 
chers,  four  king’s 
waiters  at  Bristol  24,569  6  2 

%. ,  — — — . - 

Total  London  and 

out-ports  -  43,448  11  6 


A  List  of  the  several  Offices  which 
are  proposed  to  be  either  abolished, 
consolidated,  or  regulated  j  with 
the  Amount  of  the  Annual  Income 
of  Cach,  after  Deduction  of  Taxes, 
in  the  Year  If 88. 

Port  of  London. 

Income, 
including  fees. 
Receiver  of  fines  and  s.  d . 
forfeitures  for  Lon¬ 
don  -  -  402  4  8 

Receiver  of  fines  and 
forfeitures  remitted 
from  the  out-ports  515  0  9 

Comptroller  of  fines 
and  forfeitures  re¬ 
mitted  from  the 
out  ports  -  259  6  9 

Accountant  of  petty 

receipts  -  501  10  O 

Suveyor  of  the  out- 
port  accounts  -  194  9  11 

Four 
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Four  examiners  of  out-  s.  d. 

port  collectors  quar¬ 
ter  books  -  -  474  8  0 

Customer  of  doth  and 
petty  customs,  out¬ 
wards  -  -  69  10  3 

Collector  of  the  petty 

customs,  inwards  -  2S8  11  11 
Comptroller  of  cloth  . 
and  petty  customs, 
inwards  and  out¬ 
wards  -  -  182  18  S 

Collector  of  the  great 
customs  on  wool  and 
leather  exported  -  220  11  11 

Comptroller  of  the 

great  customs  on 
wool  and  leather 
exported  -  -  6 1  17  3 

Total  3,1/0  9  4 


List  of  Pensions  granted  since  the  1  st 
Day  of  Jan.  17Q2,  together  with 
■  the  Lames  ef  the  Persons  to  whom 
or  in  Trust  for  whom,  the  said 
Pensions  have  been  granted ,  and 

•  Hie  Amount  of  the  same . 

Feb. 4, 1/92. — Arabella  Jp,  s .  d. 
Dorothea  Lockman, 
during  pleasure  -  33  10  0 

Oct.  2,  1792.— 'William 
Morland,  esq.  for  the 
life  of  his  daughter, 

Harriet  Bernard,  wife 
of  Scrope  Bernard, 
esq.  -  -  -  554  0  0 

Nov.  6,  1793.-  Lady 
Elianor  Butler,  during 
pleasure  -  -  100  0  0 

March  .13,  1793.— Geo. 

Burghall,  esq.  ditto  300  0  0 

May  24, 1 793- *  *—  Samuel 
Starback  and  his  wife 
Abigail  Starbuck,  res¬ 
pectively  and  succes¬ 


sively,  in  consideration  s.  ch 
of  his  having  removed 
from  Nova  -  Scotia, 
where  he  was  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  southern 
whale  fishery,  andset- 
tled  with  his  family  at 
Milford-Haven,  dur¬ 
ing  the  term  of  their 


natural  lives 

- 

169 

May  21,  1793.- 

— Timo- 

thy  Folger 

and  his 

wife  Abigail 

Folger, 

ditto 

- 

169 

June  IS,  1793. — Sarah 
Hawkins,  widow  of 
Fennel  Hawk  ins,  esq. 

(expired)  during  plea¬ 
sure  -  393  0  0 

June  25,  1793. — James 

Hayes,  ditto  -  -  500  0  0 

July  6,  1793. — Betty 
Clerk  Chamberlayne, 
and  the  survivor  of 
them,  ditto  -  66  13  4 

July  17,  1793.— Wm. 

Fraser  and  lieut.  col. 

Fraser,  in  trust  for 

Mary  Fraser,  ditto  600  0  Q 

July  20,  1793. —Ed¬ 
mund  Antrobus  and 

Coutts  Trotter,  in 

trust  for  Eleanor  Mol  - 
leson,  ditto  -  300  0  0 

July  20.  1793.— Bene¬ 
dict  Arnold  and  Tho¬ 
mas  Morrison,  esqrs. 
in  trustfor  the  follow¬ 
ing  children,  viz.  Ed¬ 
ward  Shipden  Arnold, 

James  Robertson  Ar¬ 
nold,  Sophia  Matilda 
Arnold,  and  George 
Arnold,  100/.  each  400  0  0 
July  20,  1793.-  Sir  Jn. 

Call,  hart  and  John 
Roberts,  esq.  in  trust 
for  Sarah  Bates,  ditto  500  0  O 

July 
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July  20, 

1793.- 

-Pene- 

A 

s. 

d. 

lope  Ann  Cooke,  do. 

150 

0 

0 

July  20, 

1793  - 

-Eliza- 

beth  Cooke,  ditto 

175 

0 

0 

July  20, 

1793.- 

-Maria 

Cooke 

,  ditto 

175 

0 

0 

July  20, 

1793.- 

-Eliza-* 

beth  Davy,  ditto 

on 

10 

0 

July  20, 

1/93.  - 

-  John 

200  0  0 


300  0  0 


O  0 


Forth  rce  and  William 
Fullarton,  in  trust  for 
Geo.  Hamilton  Gor¬ 
don,  ditto 

July  20,  1 793 — Wm. 

Augustus  Miles,  esq. 
ditto 

July,  20,1793.— SirGeo. 

Osborne,  bart,  and 
John  Ley,  esq.  in  trust 
for  Jane  W  raxall, 
ditto  -  -  400 

July  20,  1/03.— Win. 

Smith  and  John  Far- 
hill,  intrust  for  Anna 
Craufurd,  ditto  -  400 
July  20,  1793.— The 

hon.  Thomas  Wal¬ 
pole,  ditto  -  500 

July  20,  1793.— Caleb 
Whitefoord,  esq. ditto  200 
Sept.  2,  1793. — Robert 
Halifax,  and  Catha¬ 
rine  Halifax,  widow 
of  the  late  bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  in  trust  for 
the  following  child¬ 
ren,  viz.  Gertrude, 

Charlotte,  Marianne, 

Caroline,  Catharine, 
and  Elizabeth  Hali¬ 
fax,  60L  each  ditto  36 0  0  0 

Sept.  0,  1793.— Wil¬ 
liam  Fawkener,  esq. 
in  addition  to  a  pen¬ 
sion  of  200/.  per  ann 
granted  to  him  in 
1 7 63 ,  during  pi  ensure  1 00 
Sept.  1 8, 1 7  93.— Jeremy 
Voj,.  XL, 


0  0 

0  0 
o  0 


0  0 


Sneyd,  in  considera-  dd  s.  d« 
tion  of  his  long  and 
faithful  services  in  the 
office  of  his  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state  for 
foreign  affairs,  during 
pleasure 

Sept.  18,  1793. —Eliza¬ 
beth  Sneyd,  wife  of 
ditto,  ditto 

Oct.  9>  1793. — Marg. 

Wolters,  during  plea¬ 
sure 

Oct.  9,  1793.— Catha¬ 
rine  Gertrude  Robin¬ 
son,  ditto 

Oct.  9,  1793* — Lewis 
Ernest  Hake  (expired) 
ditto 

Oct.  9,  1793. — Lack- 
ford  Hart,  ditto 
Oct.  9,  1793. —Ann 

Flint,  widow,  ditto 
Oct.  9, 1793.— Ditto,  in 
trust  for  the  two  eldest 
of  her  eight  children, 
during  pleasure 
Oct.  9,  1793.— -Frances 
Francis,  ditto 
Oct.  9,  1793.— Eliza¬ 
beth  Francis,  ditto 
Oct.  9,  1793.— Catha¬ 
rine  Callow,  ditto 
Jan.  20,  1794.— Capt. 

Evelyn  Sutton,  ditto 
April  16',  1794. — Ann 
Christie,  ditto  - 
April  21,  1794.— James 
Rivers,  esq.  ditto 
July  1,  1794. — Samuel 
Rose,  in  trust  for 
Wm.  Cowper,  during 
pleasure  -  -  300  O  Q 

July  1,  1794. — Lady 
Albina  Cumberland, 
ditto  -  -  400  O  O 

July  1,  1794. — Henry 
Hobart  and  Richard 
N  Cura® 


336  0  G 

336  0  0 

248  O  0 

600  0  0 

248  0  0 

100  0  0 
66  0  O 

66  0  0 
60  0  o 
60  0  0 

50  O  O 
250  0  0 

IS  11  0 
446  0  0 
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Cumberland,  esqrs.  in  &.  d. 
trust  for  Harriet  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Marg.  Cum¬ 
berland,  ditto  -  100  0  0 

July  1, 1794- — Ditto,  in 
trust  for  Albina  Eli¬ 
zabeth  Cumberland, 
ditto  -  -  100  0  0 

July  27,  1794.— Tho¬ 
mas  Lord  Walsing- 
ham,  in  trust  for 
Geoi'ge  and  Thomas 
de  Grey,  and  the  sur¬ 
vivor,  ditto  -  1200  0  0 

Sepf.  20,  1794.— Right 
hon.  Edmund  Burke, 
during  the  joint  lives 
of  himself  and  his 
wife  Jane  Burke,  and 
the  survivor  of  them  1200  0  0 

Sept.  25,  1794. — Wm. 

Webster  and  his  wife 
and  the  survivor  of 
them,  during  pleasure  65  0  0 

Sept.  25,  1794  — Tho¬ 
mas  English,  ditto  147  0  0 

Nov.  10,  1794.— Eliza¬ 
beth  Ewart,  widow, 
ditto  ~  645  0  0 

Nov.  10,  1794. — Ditto, 
in  trust  for  her  son 
John  Ewart,  ditto  121  0  0 

Nov.  10,  1794. — Ditto, 
in  trust  for  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Elizabeth  Ewart, 
ditto  -  -  121  0  0 

Nov.  10, 1794.— Ditto, 
in  trust  for  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Ewart,  do.  121  0  0 

Jan.  20,  1795* — Fran¬ 
ces  Ann  Allen,  ditto  65  0  0 

Jan.-  20,  1795* — Jane 

Moley,  ditto  -  50  0  0 

Jan.  20,  1795. — Mary 

Couison,  widow,  ditto  35  0  0 

Feb.  24,  1795. — Henry 
Bun  bury,  esq.  during 
pleasure,  or  until  he 


shall  be  provided  for  ]N>  d 
in  his  majesty’s  ser¬ 
vice  -  -  500  0  0' 

Mar.  21,  1795.— Right 
hon.  Sylvester  Doug¬ 
las,  during  the  term 
of  his  natural  life  5  but 
to  cease  and  deter¬ 
mine  when  he  shall 
accept  and  be  in  ac¬ 
tual  possession  of  any 
office  or  place,  for  the 
term  of  his  natural 
life,  either  in  Great 
Britain  or  Ireland,  of 
the  clear  yearly  value 
of  1000/.  or  upwards  5 
or  when  he  shall  ac¬ 
cept  and  be  in  actual 
possession  of  theoffice 
of  surveyor-general  of 
his  majesty’s  woods, 

Ac.  then  and  in  that 
case,  the  said  annuity 
to  be  suspended,  and 
the  payment  thereof 
to  cease  for  and  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  he  shall 
be  in  actual  possession 
of  the  said  last-men¬ 
tioned  office  j  but  in 
case  he  shall  be  remo- 
red  therefrom,  then 
the  said  annuity  or 
yearly  sum  is  to  be¬ 
come  payable  as  be¬ 
fore  -  -  600  O  0 

Mar.  21,  1795.— Right 
hon.  Sylvester  Doug¬ 
las,  during  the  joint 
lives  of  himself  and 
Frederick  Sylvester 
North  Douglas,  his 
son,  and  the  survivor 
of  them  -  -  600  0  0 

July  9, 1795. — Dorothy 
Balmer,  during  plea¬ 
sure  -  -  50  0  0 

Dec. 
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Dec.  22,  1-795- — John  s.  d. 

and  Andrew  Hollings¬ 
worth,  in  trust  for 
Sarah  Adams,  ditto  300  0  0 
July  1,  1790= — SirJas. 

Bland  Burgess,  bait, 
ditto  -  1200  0  0 

July  27,  1796.— Tho- 
,  mas  Courts,  esq.  in 
trust  for  lady  Augusta 
Murray,  ditto  -  1200  0  0 

Sept.  8,  1 796.— -Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Ainslie,  knt.  dur¬ 
ing  the  joint  lives  of 
his  majesty  and  him¬ 
self  -  -  1000  0  0 

Sept.  28,  1796.  —  Sir 
John  Hart,  bart.  for 
services  as  consul-ge¬ 
neral  at  Lisbon,  dur¬ 
ing  pleasure  -  1000  0  0 

March  29,  1797.— .Peg¬ 
gy  Edgcombe,  wi¬ 
dow,  ditto  -  196  0  0 

July  ll,  1797.— Mary 
Henrietta  Erskine, 
ditto  -  -  400  0  0 

July  19,  1797.— Rev. 

Geo.  Hooten  Hyde, 
continuation  of  a 
grant  from  king  Wil¬ 
liam  and  queen  Mary 
to  his  family,  for  ser¬ 
vices,  ditto  -  30  0  0 

Sept.  2,  1797. — Lady 

Mary  Mordaunt,  ditto  400  0  0 

Sept.  2,  1797* — Lady 
Frances  Bulkeley,  do.  200  O  0 
Nov.  17,  1797* — Jas. 

Tyrrell  Ross,  esq.  250  0  0 
Jail.'  13,  1798.— -Tho¬ 
mas  Mudge,  ditto  130  0  0 
Feb.  7,  179S. — Harriet 

Ann  Maclaine,  ditto  200  0  0 
March  20,  1798. — Ly¬ 
dia  Brooks,  widow  of 
the  late  Sam.  Brooks, 

Y  one  of  his  majesty’s 


messengers  in  ordina-  s.  d. 
ry,  ditto  -  100  0  0 

Contingent  Pensions . 

June  5,  1792. — Right 
hon.  lord  Grenville 
and  Chas.  Moss,  elk. 
in  trust  for  Harriet 
Margaret  King,  wife 
of  John  King,  esq. 
one  of  the  under¬ 
secretaries  of  state, 
during  her  natural 
life,  to  commence  at 
the  death  of  Mr.  King, 
or  whenever  he  shall 
cease  to  hold  the  office 
of  under-secretary  of 
state,  or  any  other  of¬ 
fice  or  offices,  salary 
or  salaries,  from  or 
under  government,  to 
the  clear  annual  value 
of  400/.  with  a  provi¬ 
sion,  that  if  Mr.  King 
shall  in  future  be  in 
possession  of  any  offi¬ 
ces  or  salaries  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of 
400/.  as  before- men¬ 
tioned,  then  during- 
such  time  as  he  shall 
be  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  same,  the  said 
pension,  granted  as  a- 
foresaid,  to  determine 
and  cease  to  be  paid.  554  0  0 

Oct.  2.  1792.  —  Wm. 

Pollock  and  Frederick 
Booth,  esq.  in  trust  for 
Marg.  Nepean,  wife 
of  Evan  Nepean,  esq, 
one  of  the  under¬ 
secretaries  of  state, 
during  her  natural 
life,  to  commence 
upon  the  death  of  the 
said  Evan  Nepean,  or 
N  2 
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when  he  shall  cease  £.  s.  d. 
to  hold  the  said  office 
of  under-secretary  of 
state  -  -  6’43  0  0 

July  1,  1 736. — Jane 

Aust,  wife  of  George 
Aust,  esq.  late  one  of 
the  under -secretaries 
of  state,  to  commence 
from  the  death  of  the 
said  George  Aust,  and 
to  continue  during 
pleasure  -  -  fl7  0  0 

Sept.  14,  1797. — Sarah 
Anne  Wil  mot,  wife 
of  John  Wil mot,  esq. 
to  com rrience  f i ora  t h e 
death  of  the  said  John 
Wil  mot,  and  to  con¬ 
tinue  during  pleasure ; 
granted  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  Mr.  Wil- 
ruot’s  services  in  exe¬ 
cuting  the  provisions 
of  the  act  of  the  30th 
year  of  his  present 
majesty,  for  giving  re¬ 
lief  to  such  persons  as 
have  suffered  in  their 
rights  and  properties 
during  the  late  unhap- 
*  py  dissentions  in  A- 
m erica  -  400  0  0 

Nov.  7,  1797.— Eliza¬ 
beth  Hay  ter,  wife  of 
the  rev.  John  Havter, 
and  to  Sophia  II  ay  ter, 
their  daughter,  res¬ 
pectively  and  succes¬ 
sively,  to  commence 
from  the  death  of  the 
said  John  Hay  ter,  and 
to  continue  during 
pleasure  -  -  1 3 1  0  0 

None  of  the  above  pensions  have 
yet  taken  effect. 


Pensions  to  late  Ministers  at  foreign 
Courts , 

Nov.  13,  1703.— Wm.  e£.  s.  d. 
Lindsay,  esq. late  re¬ 
sident  at  Venice  ;  to 
continue  until  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  in 
bis  majesty’s  service 
or  until  determined 
by  warrant  from  his 
majesty  (expired)  -  600  0  0 

May  17,  1703.— Lord 
viscount  Torrington, 
late  minister-plenipo¬ 
tentiary  to  the  court 
of  Brussels,*  to  conti¬ 
nue  until  otherwise 
provided  for  in  his 
majesty’s  service,  or 
until  determined  by 
warrant  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  -  -  1684  0  0 

June  2 6,  1703.*— Ch as. 

Keene, esq.  latecharge 
d’affaires  at  Stock¬ 
holm;  to  continue  un¬ 
til  otherwise  provided 
for  in  his  majesty’s 
service,  or  until  de¬ 
termined  by  warrant 
from  his  majesty  .  250  0  0 

Oct.  4.  1 703. — William 
Barnier,esq.  late  char¬ 
ge  d’affaires  at  Peters- 
burgh ;  to  continue 
until  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  or  until 
determined  by  war¬ 
rant  from  his  majesty  250  0  O 

Oct.  23, 1793.— Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Murray  Keith, 
late  envoy-extraordi¬ 
nary  at  Vienna;  to 
continue  until  other¬ 
wise  provided  for  in 
hismajestv’s  service. 
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or  until  determined  s.  d. 
by  warrant  from  his 
majesty  (expired)  2250  0  0 

May  30,  1 794. — Cha. 

Logie,  esq.  late  agent 
and  consul-general  at 
Algiers ;  to  continue 
until  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  or  un¬ 
til  determined  by 
warrant  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  -  -  -  400  0  Q 

Aug.  26',  1/94. — Lord 
Hervey,  late  envoy- 
extraordinary  at  Flo¬ 
rence;  to  continue 
until  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  or  un¬ 
til  determined  by 
warrant  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  (expired)  -  1500  0  0 

Jan.  28,  1797  •—Lord 
Malmesbury,  latearh- 
bassador  extraordina¬ 
ry  to  the  states-gene- 
ral  of  the  United 
Provinces;  to  conti¬ 
nue  until  otherwise 
•  provided  for  in  his 
majesty’s  service,  or 
until  determined  by 
warrant  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  -  -  -  2300  0  0 

Jan.  28,  1 797.—  Lord 
St.  Helens,  late  am¬ 
bassador  extraordina¬ 
ry  to  the  states-gene- 
ral  of  the  United 
Provinces ;  to  conti¬ 
nue  until  otherwise 
provided  for  in  his 
majesty’s  service,  or 
until  determined  by 
warrant  from  his  ma¬ 
jesty  -  -  2300  0  0 

June  26,  1797.— Tho- 
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mas  Walpole,  esq  late  §£.  s.  d. 
envoy  extraordinary 
to  the  elector  pala¬ 
tine  ;  to  continue  un¬ 
til  otherwise  provided 
for  in  his  majesty’s 
service,  or  until  de¬ 
termined  by  warrant 
from  his  majesty  -  800  0  O 

Feb.  7,  179S.— Major- 
general  Gardiner,  late 
minister  plenipotenti¬ 
ary  to  the  court  of 
Warsaw;  to  continue 
until  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service,  or  un¬ 
til  determined  by  war¬ 
rant  from  his  majesty  600  0  0 

Feb.  7,  1798. — Francis 
Drake,  esq.  late  mi¬ 
nister  plenipotentiary 
to  the  republic  of  Ge¬ 
noa  ;  to  continue  until 
otherwise  provided 
for  in  his  majesty’s 
service,  or  until  de¬ 
termined  by  warrant 
from  his  majesty  600  0  0 

\  •  * 

Contingent  Pensions,  to  late  Ministers . 

Sept.  6. 1793- — William 
Fawkener,  esq.  late 
envoy  extraordinary 
and  plenipotentiary  to 
the  most  faithful 
queen,  for  negocia- 
ting  commercial  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  to 
the  empress  of  Russia, 
for  assisting  in  certain 
negociations  in  that 
court  ;  to  commence 
when  he  shall  cease  to 
hold  his  present  office 
of  one  of  the  clerks  of 
the  privy  council,  and 
not  be  in  possession 
N  3 
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of  any  other  office,  or  £.  J. 

place  of  equal  value, 
or  until  determined 
by  warrant  under  the 
royal  sign  manual  1000  0  0 

Feb-  26,  1795.— Lord 
Auckland,  employed 
in  several  missions  in 
France,  Spain,  and 
Holland,  to  continue 
until  otherwise  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  service to  be 
suspended  neverthe¬ 
less  when  and  from 
the  time  his  son  Wil¬ 
liam  Elliot  Eden  be¬ 
comes  possessed  of  the 
office  of  one  of  the 
four  tellers  of  the  ex¬ 
chequer,  and  to  conth 
nue  to  be  suspended 
as  long  as  his  said  son 
shall  continue  in  the 
possession  of  the  said 
office,  (suspended)  1900  0  0 

Jan.  12, 1798.— George 
Hammond,  esq.  late 
minister  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  to  the  United 
States  of  America  5  to 
commence  when  he 
shall  cease  to  hold  his 
present  office  of  under 
secretary  of  state,  and 
not  be  in  possession  of 
any  other  office,  or 
place,  of  equal  value, 
or  until  determined 
by  warrant  under  the 
royal  sign  manual  1200  0  0 

None  of  the  above  pensions  have 
yet  taken  effect,  except  lord 
Auckland’s,  which  is  suspended. 

Charles  Long. 

W  hitehall,  Treasury- Chambers , 
April  4,  1798. 


Circular  Letter ,  addressed  from  the 
War-Office ,  to  the  Commanders  of 
Dragoon  Guards ,  Dragoons ,  and 
Infantry  of  the  line ,  on  pay  of 
Field-  Officers ,  etc. 

Sir, 

ee  I  have  received  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  acquaint  you,  that,  in 
those  corps  wherein  the  new  system 
regarding  pay-masters  has  been  esta¬ 
blished.  the  field-officers  and  cap¬ 
tains  will  not  be  held  generally  re¬ 
sponsible,  as  such,  for  the  futur  e  re- 
gimentalaccounts  of  their  respective 
corps. 

“  The  establishment  of  the  said 
system  has  enabled  his  majesty,  with 
safety  to  the  public,  to  shew  a  far¬ 
ther  assistance  of  his  royal  conside¬ 
ration  for  the  field  officers  and  cap¬ 
tains  abovementioned,  by  ordering 
that  their  whole  pay  shall  in  future 
be  issued  monthly,  instead  of  being 
divided  into  subsistence  and  arrears, 
and  be  subject  only  to  the  usual  de¬ 
duction  on  account  of  poundage, 
hospital,  and  agency. 

■d  You  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  of  making 
known  these  marks  of  his  majesty’s 
gracious  attention  to  the  field- 
officers  and  captains  of  the  regi¬ 
ment  under  your  command ;  and  of 
acquainting  them  with  the  respec¬ 
tive  rates  of  their  pay,  as  it  is  hereaf¬ 
ter  to  be  issued  by  bis  majesty’s 
order  according  to  the  annexed 
state  5  in  which  you  will  observe  that 
the  surgeon  is  also  comprehended  : 
these  daily  rates  have  been  calcu¬ 
lated  upon  the  total  amount  per 
annum  of  the  sums  which  the  offi¬ 
cers  have  heretofore  received  under 
the  denomination  of  subsistence  and 
nett  arrears  ;  excluding  minute 
fractions,  which  would  have  greatly 
tended  to  complicate  the  general  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  regiments,  as  well  as 
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•the  particular  accounts  of  the  officers 
themselves. 

“  I  am  to  add,  that,  in  the  issue  of 
pay  to  be  made  by  the  Pay-Office 
on  the  24th  of  next  month,  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  old  and  new 
rates  for  the  two  preceding  months 
(viz.  from  the  25th  of  December, 
1797 >  to  the  23d  of  February,  179s) 
will  be  included. 

“W.  Windham.” 
The  same  letter,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  words  in  Italics,  has^ 
been  addresssd  to  the  commanding- 
officers  of  thefenciblesand  the  militia. 

Rates  of  pay  to  be  issued  to  the  Field- 
Officers  and  Captains  of  the  Dra¬ 
goon-Guards ■,  Drvgoons,  fencible 
Cavalry ,  Infantry  of  the  Line, 
Militia,  and  fencible  Infantry  ; 
and  to  the  Surgeons  of  Dragoon 
Guards,  Dragoons,  and  infantry 
of  the  Line  ,*  commencing  from  the 
25  th  of  Dec.  1797  : 


Pragoon-g,ca.rds 
dragoons  and  . 

For  365 

D. 

^  *  is 

fencible  cavalry 

d. 

L. 

S. 

d. 

(Colonel  -  1  12 

10 

599 

4 

3 

Lieut.-Colonel  1  3 

0 

419 

1  5 

0 

Major  -  0  19 

3 

351 

6 

3 

Captain  -  0  14 

Surgeon  of  dra--. 

7 

260 

2 

11 

goon  guards  and  >011 
dragoons.  ' 

Infantry  of  the  line, 

4 

260 

16 

8 

militia,  mid  fenci¬ 
ble  infantry 

Colonel  -  1  2  6  410  1-2  6 

Lieut.-Colonel  0  15  11  290  9  7 

Major  -  O  14  l  257  0  5 

Captain  o  9  5  171  17  1 

Surgeon  of  the  line  0  g  5  171  17  1 

By  his  majesty’s  command, 

W.  Windham. 


Circular  Letter  from  Mr.  Ditndas 
to  the  Lords  Lieutenants  of  Coun¬ 
ties,  accompanied  with  the  subse¬ 
quent  plans. 

It  directs  them  immediately  to 
determine  on  the  places  of  depot  to 
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which  the  live  and  dead  stock  are  to 
be  removed;  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  to  be  taken  care  of  at  such 
depots  ,■  the  routs  which  they  are  to 
take,  and  those  which  they  are  to 
avoid,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with 
the  movements  of  the  military ;  the 
allotment  of  yeomanry,  or  other  es¬ 
corts,  for  their  protection,  or  for  en¬ 
forcing  the  regulations  established 
respecting  them  ;  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  for  removing  infirm  per¬ 
sons,  women  and  children,  and 
next  to  them  such  articles  of  pro¬ 
perty  as  are  most  valuable ;  the  pre¬ 
cautions  to  be  taken  for  destroying 
the  remainder,  and  for  obtaining,  by 
previous  estimates  agreeable  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act,  some  grounds 
by  which  the  amount  of  compensa¬ 
tion  to  be  made  to  owners  of  pro¬ 
perty  so  destroyed  may  be  ascer¬ 
tained  ;  the  separate  place  of*  ren¬ 
dezvous  to  which  every  description 
of  persons,  whether  connected  with 
the  armed  force  or  otherwise,  should 
repair,  on  the  signals  of  alarm  being 
made  ;  fhp  arrangement  of  those 
signals,  &c. 

No  volunteer  to  be  admitted  into 
the  armed  association,  whosehabitu- 
al  occupation  and  place  of  residence 
is  not  within  the  division  of  the 
county  to  which  the  association  may 
extend.  Those  who  prefer  cavalry 
may  be  received  into  the  nearest 
troop,  or  formed  in  seperate  troops, 
of  not  less  than  4Q  or  more  than  SO 
men.  The  officers  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  lord  lieutenant,  and 
entitled  to  yeomanry  cavalry  allow¬ 
ance  and  assistance.  To  be  trained 
for  six  hours,  once  a  week,  and,  in 
case  of  invasion,  serve  within  the 
military  district  to  which  they  belong. 

The  armed  infantry  to  consist  of 
companies,  from  (X)  to  120  men, 
armed  as  the  volunteer  corps  of 
towns,  or  a  certain  proportion  with 

pikes 
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pikes,  with  uniform  clothing,  or  a 
fair  allowance  for  the  same,  and  to 
be  commanded  by  proper  officers, 
resident,  and  having  not  less  than 
50L  income  in  land  within  the 
county,  or  renting  land  in  the  same 
to  the  amount  of  100/.  The  sons 
of  persons  so  qualified,  or  persons 
having  previously  held  some  mili¬ 
tary  commission,  rendering  them 
eligible  for  such  a  situation,  are  ex¬ 
empted  from  these  restrictions.— 
Persons  accustomed  to  military  ser¬ 
vice,  on  half  pay  or  not,  will  be  pre¬ 
ferred,  andallowedfull  pay.  To  be 
trained  six  hours  once  a  week,  and 
serve  within  the  limits  above. 

Every  man  of  the  volunteer  corps, 
■who  thinks  proper  to  claim  it,  will 
be  entitled  to  Is.  per  week,  paid  by 
government.  A  depot  for  the  arms 
to  be  provided  at  a  safe  place  within 
the  county.  None  but  known  and 
respectable  housekeepers,  or  per¬ 
sons  who  can  bring  at  least  two  such 
housekeepers  to  answer  for  their 
good  behaviour,  will  te  admitted. 

Mr.  Dundas  concludes  by  strong¬ 
ly  recommending  to  every  descrip¬ 
tion  of  persons,  to  lay  aside  all  un¬ 
timely  and  misplaced  jealousy  res¬ 
pecting  the  military  power,  with 
which  eyery  arrangement  must  be 
concerted. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  lord. 
Your  lordship’s  most  obedient 
Humble  servant, 
(Signed)  H en ry  I) u ndas. 

Schedule,  No.  1.  contains  co¬ 
lumns  for  the  total  of  men  between 
the  age  of  fifteen  and  sixty.  In¬ 
firm  or  incapable  of  active  service. 
Serving  in  volunteer  corps  or  arm¬ 
ed  associations.  Aliens.  Quakers. 
Persons,  who,  from  age,  infancy,  or 
other  cause,  may  probably  be  inca¬ 
pable  of  removing  themselves. 

Schedule,  No.  2.  contains  co¬ 


lumns  of  the  oxen,  cows,  young 
cattle  and  colts.  Sheep  and  goats, 
jPigs,  horses,  waggons,  carts,  corn- 
rod  is.  Quantity  of  corn  they  can 
grind  In  a  week.  Ovens.  Amount 
of  bread  the  same  could  bake  in  24 
hours.  Quarters  of  wheat,  oats, 
barley,  beans  and  pease.  Loads 
of  hay  and  straw  Sacks  of  pota¬ 
toes,  four,  or  other  meal.  Quarters 
of  malt. 

Schedule,  No.  3.  refers  to  the  re¬ 
turns  to  be  made  of  the  number  of 
persons  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
60,  willing  to  serve,  and  in  what  ca¬ 
pacity  5  whether  on  horseback  or  on 
foot.  The  cavalry  to  be  armed 
with  swords  and  pistols.  The  in¬ 
fantry,  with  firelocks  and  pikes. 
To  the  number  of  persons  between 
the  ages  ot  15  and  60,  willing  to 
act  as  pioneers  or  labourers.  To 
the  implements  they  can  bring 
such  as  felling-axes,  pick-axes, 
spades,  shovels,  bill- hooks,  saws. 
To  the  number  of  persons  between 
the  ages  of  15  ana  60,  willing  to 
act  as  servants  w  ith  cattle.  To  the 
number  of  persons  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  60,  willing  to  act  as 
servants  with  teams.  To  the  num¬ 
ber  of  persons  between  the  ages  of 
15  and  60,  willing  to  act  as  guides. 

A  Plan  for  drilling  the  Livestock  off 
such  Parts  of  the  Country  as  vray 
become  exjosed  t  the  Inroads  oft  he 
En  erny  in  case  of  an  Invasion,  &  c. 
It  an  enemy  should  land  upon  our 
shores,  every  possible  exertion 
should  be  made  immediately  to  de¬ 
prive  him  of  the  mean  s  of  subsistence. 

The  navy  will  soon. cut  off  his 
communication  with  the  sea,  the 
army  will  confine  him  on  shore  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible 
for  him  to  draw  any  supplies  from 
the  adjacent  country.  In  this  situa¬ 
tion. 
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iton,  he  will  be  forced  to  lay  down 
his  arms,  or  to  give  battle  on  such 
disadvantageous  terms,  as  can  leave 
no  doubt  ot'  his  being  defeated. 

But  if  unforeseen  and  improbable 
circumstances  should  enable  him  to 
make  some  progress  at  first,  a  steady 
perseverance  to  the  same  system 
will  increase  his  difficulties  at  every 
step;  sooner  or  later  he  must  ine¬ 
vitably  pay  the  forfei  tof  his  temerity. 

How  much  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object  will  be  facilitated  by 
driving  away  the  live  stock,  and 
consuming,  or,  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity,  destroying  all  other  means 
of  subsistence,  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  which  may  be  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  into  his  possession, 
is  too  evident  to  need  any  discussion. 

The  only  question  is,  how  to  ef¬ 
fect  this  purpose  with  the  greatest 
celerity  and  order,  and  with  the 
least  possible  injury  to  individuals. 
To  this  end  a  well-digested  plan  is 
obviously  indispensable. 

In  clearing  the  country  likely  to 
be  in  this  situation,  the  first  princi¬ 
ple  is  an  indemnification  from  the 
community  at  large  to  the  individu¬ 
als,  for  the  value  of  all  stork  which 
may  be  removed  in  consequence  of 
invasion,  if  not  restored  to  the  re¬ 
spective  owners;  as  also  for  what¬ 
ever  moveable  property  may  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  our  own  arms;  to  prevent 
its  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  ene¬ 
my,  provided  the  proprietor  comes 
forward  and  enters  into  such  ar¬ 
rangements  as  may  be  proposed  to 
preserve  it,  either  by  personal  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  time,  or  otherwise, 
in  some  mode  of  service,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  invasion.  It  must  at  the 
same  time  be  very  clearly  under¬ 
stood,  thatno  indemnification  what¬ 
ever  can  be  allowed,  for  any  pro¬ 
perty  destroyed  either  by  our  own 


arms,  or  by  the  enemy,  if  it  should 
appear  that  no  previous  preparation 
or  exertion  had  been  made  use  of  to 
remove  it ;  and  tbatall  property  left 
in  this  state  is  to  be  destroyed,  if 
necessary,  to  prevent  its  failing  into 
the  enemy’s  hands.  Upon  these 
grounds,  the  following  preparatory 
arrangements  aie  proposed  for  im¬ 
mediate  consideration: 

1st,  The  inhabitants  of  every  pa¬ 
rish,  hundred,  or  other  division  of 
the  county,  of  convenient  size, 
should  forthwith  agree  among  them¬ 
selves,  upon  proper  places,  of  ren¬ 
dezvous,  at  which  their  cattle,  wag¬ 
gons,  and  carts,  might  be  collected, 
in  case  of  an  order  to  drive  the 
country,  be  i  ng  received  from  the  ge¬ 
neral  commanding  in  the  district,  or 
any  competent  person  aut  horised  bj 
him  to  give  such  an  order,  or  in  case 
of  any  signal  he  or  they  raayhaveap- 
pointed  for  this  purpose  being  made; 
proper  march-routs-should  be  fixed 
upon  for  driving  them  away  to  cer¬ 
tain  places  of  security  in-  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  country,  taking  care  to 
choose  bye-roads  for  that  purpose  3 
that  the  great  turnpike-roads  may 
remain  entirely  free  for  the  march¬ 
ing  of  troops  and  artillery;  and' 
where  it  may  be  unavoidable  to  pass 
over  one  or  more  of  the  great  l  oads* 

O  2 

it  should  be  done  in  such  a  manner 
that  they  may  only  be  crossed,  and 
occupied  dining  the  shortest  space 
of  time  possible.  If  a  column  of 
troops,  artillery,  or  army  supplies, 
should  happen  to  be  moving  on  the 
great  road  at  the  place  of  crossing, 
the  stock  may  easily  be  stopped  in 
its  progress,  until  the  military  shall 
have  passed  the  same;  every  ar¬ 
rangement  for  these  pur,  oses  must 
be  concerted  with  the  general  com¬ 
manding  in  the  district,  or  submit¬ 
ted  to  his  approbation.. 
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To  avoid  loss,  confusion,  and  de¬ 
lay  in  this  operation,  it  will  be  ne¬ 
cessary  that  the  inhabitants  of  each 
parish  or  other  divison,  should  choose 
trom  among  themselves  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  to  drive  and  at¬ 
tend  the  cattle,  under  the  direction 
of  one  or  more  leaders,  to  be  chosen 
by  the  proprietors,  which  leaders 
should  have  authority  and  means 
given  them,  by  the  proprietors,  to 
provide  the  necessary  subsistence 
for  the  cattle,  and  persons  attending 
them,  upon  the  road  and  at  the  pla¬ 
ces  of  security  fixed  upon,  and  to 
determine  the  places  of  halting  and 
refreshment  during  their  march, 
and  other  arrangements  of  detail  af¬ 
ter  their  arrival.  Such  places  as 
affiord  good  water  and  plenty  of  pas¬ 
ture  should  be  preferred  and  point¬ 
ed  out  by  the  civil  authority  of  the 
county,  for  the  depots,  in  concert 
with  the  general  commanding  the 
forces  in  the* district,  who  is  in¬ 
structed  to  give  every  assistance  and 
accommodation  in  his  power,  for 
the  protection  and  subsistence  of  the 
cattle,  and  of  the  persons  attending 
the  same. 

It  should  also  be  recommend¬ 
ed  to  the  proprietors  to  mark  their 
cattle,  not  only  with  the  initials  of 
their  names,  but  also  to  add  some 
distinctive  mark,  common  tp  the 
whole  parish,  that  confusion  may 
be  avoided,  if  the  stock  of  seyeral 
parishes  should  come  to  join  in  one 
body. 

2d.  As  it  may  be  impossible  for 
the  inhabitants,  in  case  of  alarm, 
immediately  to  remove  the  more 
bulky  articles  of  property,  such  as 
grain,  bay,  and  straw,  which  never¬ 
theless  cannot  be  suffered  to  fall  into 

*  Breaking  the  upper  millstone  and  the 
dibctual  and  least  expensive  modes  of  den 
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the  hands  of  the  enemy,  consistently 
with  the  essential  object  of  depriv¬ 
ing  him  of  all  means  of  subsistence, 
it  should  be  recommended  to  them 
to  appoint  several  discreet  trusty  per¬ 
sons  from  among  themselves,  to  re¬ 
main  in  the  parish  as  long  as  the 
same  shall  not  actually  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  enemy,  or  entirely  cut 
off  from  the  army.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  will  not  only  facilitate  the 
means  of  supplying  our  own  army 
with  what  must  otherwise  be  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  prevent  its  falling  into 
(he  hands  of  the  enemy,  but  it  will, 
in  many  instances,  also  diminish  the 
chance  of  loss.  Receipts  will  be 
given  by  the  troops  for  all  articles 
which  may  be  taken  for  their  use  ; 
on  the  production  of  which  receipts 
the  proprietors  will  afterwards  be 
entitled  to  payment,  at  fair  and  rea¬ 
sonable  prices,  according  to  regula¬ 
tions  to  be  established  for  that  pur¬ 
pose.  The  persons  so  named  would 
point  out  the  places  where  supplies 
are  deposited,  and  take  the  receipts 
of  the  troops  in  trust  for  the  absent 
proprietors. 

3d.  Care  should  betaken  by  the 
inhabitant  s  of  such  parishes  as  may 
be  in  imminent  danger  of  falling  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  that  all 
mills  and  .ovens  be  rendered  useless 
to  him,  by  carrying  off or  destroying 
some  essential  part  of  the  machines 
of  the  former,  which  cannot  easilv 
be  replaced;  and  by  breaking  the 
latter.  In  both  cases,  that  mode  of 
derangement  is  the  most  eligible 
which,  while  it  effectually  answers 
the  purpose,  may  afterwards  be  re¬ 
paid' at  the  smallest  expence  *. 

4th.  A  corps  ot  guides,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  on  horseback  and 

crown  ot  the  oven  are  deemed  the  most 
re  mem. 


on 
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on  foot,  consisting  of  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  roads, 
lanes,  foot-paths,  bridges,  creeks, 
rivers,  fording-places,  and  other 
communications,  in  tire  several  parts 
of  the  country,  should  be  selected 
in  the  maritime  counties,  and  their 
names  and  places  of  abode  be  com¬ 
municated  tothegeneral,  command¬ 
ing  in  the  district  to  which  such 
counties  respectively  belong. 

5th.  The  unarmed  inhabitants 
will  have  an  opportunity  of  render¬ 
ing  services  equally  necessary  and 
important,  by  forming  themselves 
into  companies  of  pioneers,  under 
the  direction  of  leaders,  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  civil  authority  of  the 
county. 

A  numerous  body  of  pioneers  is 
so  essential  to  the  movements  of  an 
army,  and  to  the  obstruction  of  the 
progress  of  the  enemy,  that,  it  is 
intended,  in  case  of  their  being 
called  into  actual  service,  to  make  a 
competent  daily  allowance  to  all 
who  may  offer  to  come  forward  in 
the  capacity  of  pioneers. 

In  that  case,  these  pioneers  should, 
if  possible,  come  forward  with  tools, 
of  the  following  description,  viz. 
six  pick-axes,  six  spades,  six  shovels, 
three  bill-hooks,  and  four  felling- 
axes,  to  every  twenty-five  men. 

The  duty  of  the  pioneers  will 
generally  consist  in  repairing  and 
opening  such  roads,  bridges,  and 
communications,  as  may  facilitate 
the  movements  of  our  own  army, 
and  in  breaking  up  or  obstructing 
such  as  it  may  be  necessary  to  ren¬ 
der  impassible  to  the  enemy. 

[Here  follow  the  allowances  to 
be  made  to  the  pioneers,  and  the 
forms  of  the  papers  to  be  subscribed 
by  those  who  enter  into  the  views 
pf  this  plan,] 


A  Plan  for  th  e  Association  of  the  No - 
bility,  Gentry,  and  Yeomanry ,  re¬ 
siding  in  the  several  Counties ,  to 
supply  such  a  number  of  Waggons , 
Carts ,  and  Horses,  in  Aid  of  the 
Provisions  m ade  by  the  Mu t iny  ~ Act 
as  may  benecessary  for  carrying  on 
his  Majesty's  Service  ;  as  also  to 
contribute  to  the  Supply  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  Forces,  with  Flour,  Wheat , 
Oats,  Hay,  Straw,  and  Fuel ,  in 
case  of  a?i  Invasion. 

The  necessity  of  being  prepared 
to  repel  an  invasion,  in  the  present 
state  of  public  affairs,  is  too  obvious 
to  require  discussion.  The  only 
question  is,  how  to  form  all  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  at  the  least  possi¬ 
ble  expence.  The  country  abounds 
in  supplies  of  all  kinds,  to  a  degree 
which  renders  the  laying  in  of 
extensive  magazines  unnecessary. 
Small  depots  for  a  few  days  con¬ 
sumption  are  sufficient,  provided 
means  can  be  found  to  bring  for¬ 
ward  the  resources  of  the  country 
at  a  short  notice.  Depots  of  this 
description  have  accordingly  been 
formed  at  different  places,  pursuant 
to  orders  given  by  his  royal  highness 
field-marshal  the  duke  of  York. 
The  means  of  transporting  them, 
and  of  obtaining  and  transporting 
such  farther  quantities,  as  may  he 
necessary,  in  cases  of  emergency, 
remain  to  be  devised.  The  estab¬ 
lish  ment  of  a  waggon-train,  of  suffi¬ 
cient  force  to  supply  an  army,  would 
entail  a  very  heavy  expence  upon  the 
public,  qnd  take  away  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  horses  and  men 
from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  agri¬ 
culture.  Both  may  be  avoided  by 
means  equally  simple  and  certain. 
The  spirit  of  the  country  will  do  it 
most  effectually  j  nor  need  that  spirit 

be 
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be  wasted  to  the  detriment  of  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  it  need  only  be  rouzed  at 
the  moment  of  actual  danger,  when 
all  is  at  stake,  when  all  must  give 
way  to  the  primary  object  of  self- 
preservation. 

Such  of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
yeomanry  of  the  county  as  may  ap¬ 
prove  of  the  measure,  should  be  re¬ 
quested  to  subscribe  a  paper,  ex¬ 
pressing,  opposite  to  their  names, 
the  number  of  waggons  and  carts 
provided  with  tilts,  and  the  number 
of  horses,  drivers,  and  conductors, 
which  they  propose  to  furnish  re¬ 
spectively. 

The  waggons,  carts,  &c.  sub¬ 
scribed  for,  or  such  part  as  may  be 
required  from  time  to  time,  ought 
to  march  as  soon  as  possible,  and,  at 
latest,  on  the  next  morning  after 
notice  received  to  that  effect. 

The  waggons,  carts,  &c.  march¬ 
ing  in  conformity  to  such  notice,  to 
continue  at  the  disposal  and  under 
the  orders  of  the  king’s  officers,  as 
the  service  may  require. 

The  said  waggons  and  carts  to 
travel  at  the  rate  of  five  miles  in 
every  two  hours ;  twenty-five  miles 
when  loaded,  and  thirty  miles  when 
empty,  in  every  twenty-four  hours. 

One  or  more  discreet  and  intel¬ 
ligent  persons,  besides  the  drivers, 
should  accompany  each  detachment 
of  ten  waggons  or  carts,  and  up¬ 
wards.  These  persons  should  be 
styled  waggon-conductors,  and  their 
duty  should  consist  in  superintend¬ 
ing  the  drivers,  that  there  may  be 
regularity  and  dispatch  upon  the 
road. 

The  commissary-general  to  pay 
to  the  persons  who  may  be  appoint¬ 
ed  agreeable  to  this  and  the  second 
article,  for  their  trouble  and  expen¬ 
ses  at  the.  following  rates,  viz. 


For  every  empty  waggon  pro* 
cured  in  consequence  of  notice  giv¬ 
en.  Is;  for  every  empty  cart,  Qd.  $ 
for  every  sack  of  hour,  of  280 lb. 
net,  loaded  agreeable  to  the  twelfth 
article,  2d. ;  for  every  sack  of oats, 
of  four  bushels,  loaded  as  above, 
\d.y  for  every  ton  of  hay,  straw, 
or  fuel,  loaded  as  above,  20 d.  :  but 
no  charge  to  be  made  for  procuring 
the  waggons  and  carts  respectively, 
unless  they  go  empty. 

A  Plan  for  insuring  a  regular  Sup¬ 
ply  of  Bread  Jor  his  Majesty's 

Forces >  in  case  of  an  Invasion. 

Theestablishmentof  flour  maga¬ 
zines,  and  of  a  field-bakery,  of  suf¬ 
ficient  force  to  supply  an  army, 
would  entail  a  very  heavy  expence 
upon  the  public,  which  can  only  be 
avoided  by  ascertaining,  under  this 
head,  the  resources  of  the  country, 
and  the  means  of  bringing  them  for¬ 
ward,  in  case  of  emergency,  with¬ 
out  previously  making  any  expen¬ 
sive  preparations.  Returns  have 
been  procured  of  the  bakers  and 
ovens  at  most  of  the  considerable 
places  in  several  counties,  from 
which  it  appears  that  they  are  capa¬ 
ble,  on  any  emergency,  of  baking 
for  four  times,  nay,  many  of  them 
six  times,  the  number  of  their  in¬ 
habitants  and  troops  now  in  gar¬ 
rison;  and  that,  with  the  help  of 
additional  journeymen  bakers,  they 
can  supply  double  that  quantity. 
All  other  counties  may,  without 
risk  of  error,  be  supposed  equally 
capable  with  those  above  alluded 
to.  Grain  and  mills  abound  every 
where.  The  result  is,  thatanarmy 
of  30,000  men  may,  without  dif¬ 
ficulty,  be  supplied  with  bread,  in 
any  situation,  at  four  or  five  days 

notice 
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notice,  and  even  two  or  three  times 
that  number,  at  a  longer  notice, 
provided  such  preparatory  arrange¬ 
ments  are  concerted  with  the  mil¬ 
lers  and  bakers  as  will  enable  the 
country  to  do  justice  to  itself. 

[Here  follow  directions  to  the 
miller  or  baker.] 


General  Orders  issued  by  Sir  Charles 
Grey. 

Barham- Court,  May  6 . 

G  eneral  Sir  Charles  Grey,  judg¬ 
ing  it  necessary  to  announce  to  the 
troops  he  has  the  honour  to  com¬ 
mand  in  the  southern  district,  that, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  coasts  of 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  to  that 
of  France,  and  the  very  great  pre¬ 
parations  the  enemy  are  said  to  be 
making  to  carry  theirlong- threaten¬ 
ed  invasionof  thiskingdom  into  ex¬ 
ecution,  which  though  he  cannot 
bring  himself  to  believe,  from  the 
impossibility  of  its  success,  yet  it  is 
not  impossible  but  they  may  be  mad 
and  desperate  enough  to  try  the  ex¬ 
periment,  to  make  a  little  confusion 
without  a  hope :  he  is  therefore  per¬ 
suaded  of  being  more  successful, 
should  the  daring  attempt  be  made 
on  the  coasts  of  the  district,  namely, 
Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  in  which 
he  is  most  immediately  concerned; 
and  he  does  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
it  is  an  event  more  desirable  than 
not,  from  the  reception  he  is  convin¬ 
ced  they  will  meet  from  the  troops 
under  his  command,  seconded  by  the 
loyalty,  zeal,  and  spirit,  of  all  ranks 
©f  the  community,  in  defence  of 
their  king  and  country,  their  liv  s 
and  properties,  dearest  interests  and 
attachments;  and,  whom  he  drub  s 
not,  will,  with  the  usual  spirit  of 
Britons,  unite  hand  and  heart  in 


repelling,  and  severely  chastising, 
the  insolent  foe,  who  come  for  the 
declared  purpose  of  striking  at  their 
dearest  rights  and  privileges,  by  the 
overthrow  of  their  happy  constitu- 
.  tion. 

And  although  general  sir  Charles 
Grey  will  pledge  himself  for  the 
result  being  most  brilliant,  honour¬ 
able  and  glorious,  for  England,  yet 
it  would  be  unwise  not  to  be  pre¬ 
prepared  at  all  points,  as  we  are; 
but,  nevertheless,  and  to  guard  a- 
gainst  accidents,  the  general  ap¬ 
prizes  the  troops,  that,  in  case  a 
landing  should  be  made  by  the  ene¬ 
my,  after  escaping  the  vigilances 
of  our  well-conducted  and  nume¬ 
rous  navy,  to  the  eastward  in  Essex 
or  to  the  westward  in  Kent  or  Sus¬ 
sex,  and  which  are  certainly  more 
immediately  threatened,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  embark  a  part  of  the 
troops,  to  make  a  successful  landing 
behind  the  enemy,  whilst  an  army 
is  acting  on  their  front,  in  which  si¬ 
tuation  their  communication  would 
be  cut  off;  and  their  flanks  and 
rear  being  acted  upon,  it  would  not 
be  a  contest  of  many  hours  duration, 

.  before  the  invaders  would  feel  the 
fatal  effects  of  their  temerity,  by- 
being  ignominiouslv  driven  back 
into  the  water,  killed,  or  made  pri¬ 
soners. 

In  case  of  this  event  happening, 
and  sudden  orders  given  for  em¬ 
barkation,  general  sir  Charles  Grey 
positively  orders,  that  every  regi¬ 
ment  and  corps,  of  all  descriptions, 
included  in  the  orders  for  embark¬ 
ation,  leave  the  whole  of  their 
heavy  baggage  behind,  under  a 
proper  guard,  composed  of  the 
worst  and  weakest  men,  command¬ 
ed  by  an  officer,  the  soldierscarrying 
only  a  change  in  necessaries,  their 
blankets,  haversacks,  and  canteens ; 

and 
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and  not  one  woman,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  must  accompany  the  soldiers. 
The  officers  commanding  regiments 
and  corps  will  see  them,  and  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  being,  strictly 
complied  with. 

General  sir  Charles  Grey  pledges 
himself  that  every  attention  shall 
be  paid  by  him  to  the  care  of  the 
soldiers’  wives;  and  in  having  them 
Conveyed  to  their  respective  regi¬ 
ments  should  their  absence  be  of 
any  length,  and  they  not  return  to 
the  quarters  from  whence  they  em¬ 
barked,  which  is  by  no  means  likely 
to  happen,  but  on  the  contrary 
they  will  quickly  return. 

The  general  is  sure  that  every 
thinking  good  soldier  will  readily 
seethe  convenience  to  themselves, 
and  propriety,  of  this  order,  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  a  short  separa¬ 
tion. 

(Signed)  John  Vischer, 
A.  D.  C. 


Letters  addressed  to  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury ,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  to  their  respective  Clergy. 

To  the  Reverend  the  Clergy  of  the 
Diocese  and  the  Peculiars  of  the 
See  of  Canterbury . 

April  20. 

Reverend  Brother, 

In  the  present  situation  of  the 
country,  expecting,  without  undue 
alarm,  but  not  without  just  anxiety, 
the  appearance  of  a  desperate  and 
malignant  enemy  on  our  coasts  5 
there  is,  perhaps,  no  circumstance, 
singly  taken,  011  which  mere  may 
depend,  with  regard  to  the  interests 
of  religion,  the  credit  of  our  order, 
and  the  public  safety,  than  the  dis¬ 


cretion  with  which  the  conduct  of 
the  clergy  ought  to  be  distinguished 
in  these  moments  of  general  and 
necessary  exertion  ;  when  all  good 
men  are  called  upon  to  come  for¬ 
ward  and  to  repel  the  attempts  of 
an  enemy,  breath i ngrevenge  against 
this  kingdom  in  general;  revenge, 
not  for  wrongs  on  our  part  done, 
but  for  wrongs  on  their  part  by  us 
resisted,  and  fraught,  with  particu¬ 
lar  malice,  against  our  holy  religion 
and  its  ministers.  Under  this  per¬ 
suasion,  I  have  thought  it  my  duty 
to  call  a  meeting  of  the  bishops,  in 
order  to  consider  in  what  way  the 
parochial  clergy  may  most  effectu¬ 
ally  promote  the  common  cause 
without  neglecting  the  proper  duties 
of  our  holy  calling,  of  which  we 
never  must  lose  sight,  and  least  of 
all  in  times  of  public  danger. 

The  meeting  consisted  of  the  two 
archbishops  and  eleven  bishops,  the 
occasion  being  thought  too  pres¬ 
sing  to  wait  the  arrival  of  others 
from  the  remote  dioceses.  The  two 
resolutions  which  I  now  transmit  to 
you  were  agreed  upon  unanimously. 
In  them  we  warn  you  not  to  aban¬ 
don  the  proper  business  of  your  pro¬ 
fession,  in  order  to  take  up  the  sol¬ 
dier’s  occupation,  in  which  your 
actual  service  can  be  but  very  limit¬ 
ed,  and,  at  last  may  not  be  wanted. 
We  assure  ourselves  you  will,  in  all 
circumstances,  naturally  wish  to 
make  your  exertions  in  those  ser¬ 
vices  of  which  you  feel  yourselves 
the  most  capable;  and  those  will 
generally  be  such  as  will  the  least 
interfere  withyour  sacred  functions. 
But,  ifthedanger  should  be  realized, 
and  the  enemy  set  his  foot  upon  our 
shores,  our  hand,  with  that  of  every 
man,  must,  in  every  way,  be  against 
those  who  come  for  purposes  of 
rapine  and  desolation,  the  avowed 
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champions  of  anarchy  and  irreli- 
gion,  defying  the  living  God.  We 
are  the  servants  of  God  5  and 
God's  servants  in  God’s  cause  must 
take  an  equal  share  with  their  fel¬ 
low  subjects,  in  such  an  emergency, 
against  the  blasphemers  of  his  holy 
name.  But  one  service  in  particu¬ 
lar,  amongst  many  others,  for  which 
the  country,  amidst  the  din  of  arms, 
will  naturally  look  to  the  wisdom 
and  piety  of  the  clergy,  will  be, 
that  by  your  persuasion,  your  ex¬ 
hortations,  and  your  good  example, 
you  will  be  the  instruments  of  main¬ 
taining  internal  harmony  and  sub¬ 
ordination,  in  a  crisis  when  harmo¬ 
ny  and  subordination,  even  with 
the  best  general  disposition  of  the 
people,  are  most  difficult  to  be 
maintained. 

I  commend  you  to  God’s  high 
and  holy  protection,  with  good  hope 
and  confidence  of  your  discretion 
and  zeal  in  this  time  of  trial. 

lam,  your  affectionate  brother, 

J.  Cantuar. 

April  28.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
two  archbishops  and  eleven  bishops, 
on  this  day  the  following  resoha** 
lions  were  passed  unanimously: 

Ci  Resolved,  That  it  would  not 
conduce,  in  any  considerable  de¬ 
gree,  to  the  defence  and  safety  of 
the  kingdom,  and  would  interfere 
with  the  proper  duties  of  the  pro¬ 
fession,  if  the  clergy  were  to  accept 
commissions  in  the  army,  be  enrol¬ 
led  in  any  military  corps,  or  be 
trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 

et  Resolved  farther.  That,  in  the 
case  of  actual  invasion,  or  danger¬ 
ous  insurrection,  it  will  be  the  duty 
of  every  clergyman  to  give  his  assis¬ 
tance  in  repelling  both,  in  any  way 
that  the  urgency  of  the  case  may 
require." 


Westminster,  May  1. 

Rev.  Brother, 

I  have  observed  with  much  satis¬ 
faction,  the  zeal  which  is  displayed 
by  the  clergy  of  my  diocese,  in 
common  with  our  brethren  in  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  take  an 
active  part  in  defence  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  against  an  enemy  who  threat¬ 
ens  to  come  with  a  prodigious  army, 
to  depose  our  king,  to  plunder  our 
property,  to  enslave  our  persons, 
and  to  overturn  our  altars}  insti¬ 
gated,  in  addition  to  the  common 
motives  of  ambition  and  revenge, 
which  have  ordinarily  inflamed  the 
animosities  of  contending  nations, 
by  that  desperate  malignity  against 
the  faith  he  has  abandoned,  which 
in  all  ages,  has  marked  the  horrible 
character  of  the  vile  apostate.  Th6 
readiness  of  the  clergy,  to  unite  in 
the  defence  of  objects  so  ?dear  to 
all,  against  such  a  foe,  is  highly 
laudable,  and  consistent  with  that 
character  of  rational  piety,  which 
hath  ever  distinguished  the  true 
sons  of  the  church  of  England. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  offices  of  religion  never  are 
of  more  importance  than  in  times 
of  public  danger;  when  our  people 
most  need  the  consolations  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  advice  of  their  pastors  ; 
and  when  our  prayers  for  God’s 
merciful  protection  of  our  country 
should  be  offered  up  with  unremit¬ 
ted  assiduity  and  redoubled  ardour. 
It  becomes,  therefore,  a  question  of 
considerable  importance,  in  what 
manner  the  parochial  clergy  may, 
with  propriety,  co-operate  with  the 
preparations,  atthis  time  carried  on, 
for  the  reception  of  the  enemy,  ft 
is  certain,  that  no  class  of  men  in 
the  community  is  more  deeply  in¬ 
terested  in  the  common  cause,  and 
upon  that  account,  they  may  be  ex¬ 
pected 
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pecfed  to  take  a  principal  share, 
either  of  toil  or  danger ;  yet 
they  must  not  abandon  the  regular 
exercise  of  their  sacred  function, 
unless  they  should  be  driven  from 
their  stations  (which  God  avert!) 
by  hostile  force  j  and  there  are  va¬ 
rious  ways,  in  which,  without  inter¬ 
ruption  of  their  ordinary  duties,  the 
clergy  may  render  the  most  essen¬ 
tial  service  to  their  country. 

Our  venerable  primate,  the  lord 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  with 
that  vigilant  retention  to  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  religion  and  of  the  establish¬ 
ed  church,  which  hath  ever  been 
conspicuous  in  bis  conduct,  no  less 
than  it  belongs  to  hi?  station,  con¬ 
ceiving  that  the  clergy  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  in  this  difficult  and  mo¬ 
mentous  crisis,  might  expect  and 
need  the  counsel  of  their  diocesans, 
hath  thought  good  to  assemble  the 
bishops  to  take  the  matter  into  their 
serious  consideration .  Tire  raced ng 
held  the  28th  ult.  was  numerous  j 
and,  upon  the  most  mature  delibe¬ 
ration,  we  agreed  unanimous]}'  in 
two  resolutions,  which  I  transmit 
to  you  verbatim . 

These  two  resolutions  contain, 
as  is  conceived,  the  best  general 
■principles  for  the  regulation  of  the 
conduct  of  the  parochial  clergy,  in 
the  present  stage,  and  in  the  proba¬ 
ble  progress  of  the  public  danger. 
On  the  one  hand,  the  disorders  and 
scandals  that  would  arise,  if  the 
clergy  in  general  were  to  accept 
military  commissions,  or  submit  to 
be  drilled  in  the  ranks,  are  too  nu¬ 
merous  and  too  obvious  to  be  men¬ 
tioned.  On  the  other  hand',  in  the 
case  of  actual  invasion  or  treasonable 

insurrection,  it  will  be  a  duty  of  in- 
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dispensable  obligation  upon  every 
clergyman  to  give  his  utmost  assist¬ 
ance,  in  the  resistance  and  annoy¬ 


ance  of  the  foreign  invader,  oi 
domestic  traitor,  in  that  particular 
wav,  in  which,  from  local  or  other 
circumstances,  his  services  may  be 
the  most  effectual.  Upon  this  point 
I  mean  to  speak  out  my  mind  very 
plainly ;  and  I  desire  to  be  cleaHy 
and  fully  understood. 

Wars  and  fightings  unquestion¬ 
ably  have  their  origin  in  the  bad 
passions  of  men*.  Nevertheless, 
the  world  being  as  it  is,  it  must 
needs  be  that  wars  and  fightings, 
with  other  offences,  come.  War, 
therefore,  in  the  general,  is  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  sinful  practices 
of  mankind:  but,  in  every  indivi¬ 
dual  instance,  the  guilt  lies  prin¬ 
cipally  at  the  aggressor’s  door, — 
“Woe  to  hirnbv  whom  the  offence 

j 

cometh  5”  and  it  is  little  else  than 
a  calumny  upon  the  Christian  re¬ 
ligion  to  pretend,  as  some  have 
pretended,  that  defensive  war  is 
either  contrary  to  the  general  spirit 
of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  or 
forbidden  by  any  particular  precept, 
or  discouraged  by  the  example  of 
the  first  Christians.  The  notorious 
fact  is,  that  they  scrupled  not  to 
serve  in  the  armies  even  of  their 
Heathen  sovereigns.  It  would  be 
still  more  injurious  to  the  Gospel  to 
maintain,  that  foreign  attack,  or  do¬ 
mestic  treason,  are  of the  sort  of  ill 
usage  which  Christians,  either  laity 
or  clergy,  are  commanded  notto  op¬ 
pose  by  force.  It  is  true,  that,  even 
under  the  urgency  of  that  extreme 
necessity  of  invasion  or  insurrection, 
there  will  be  many  ways  in  which 
a  clergyman  may  be  useful,  besides 
that  of  actual  military  service :  in 
directing,  for  instance,  and  super¬ 
intending  the  removal  of  the  women 
and  children,  and  of  the  old  and 
infirm,  to  places  of  safety;  in  ad¬ 
vising  the  method  and  pointing  the 

route 
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mite  of  driving  off  the  five- stock  ; 
in  overseeing  the  destruction  of  such 
things  as  cannot  be  removed,  and 
would  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy  if 
they  were  left  to  fall  into  their 
hands  ;  and  in  many  other  very  im¬ 
portant,  though  indirect  and  colla¬ 
teral,  operations  of  defence,  whichit 
is  impossible  to  enumerate.  Many  of 
these  services  are  of  a  kind  to  be  bet¬ 
ter  performed  by  a  clergyman,  than 
by  another  person,  who,  from  the 
ordinary  habits  of  his  life,  may  be 
likely  to  be  more  useful,  than  the 
clergyman  would  be,  in  the  field. 
Whenever  this  moment  of  jeopar¬ 
dy  and  peril  shall  arrive,  every  cler¬ 
gyman  must  judge  for  himself,  in 
what  way  he  maybe  most  useful,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  maybe  placed.  Of  differ¬ 
ent  ways  of  being  useful,  actual  fight 
will  often  be  the  last  that  he  will 
choose  :  not  from  any  superstitious 
apprehension,  that  to  mingle  in  the 
combat  would,  in  such  circum- 


in  many  instances  it  will  happen) 
to  level  the  musquet,  or  trail  the 
pike.  Nor  let  him  fear,  that  the 
sanctity  of  his  character  shall  con¬ 
tract  aught  of  stain,  even  in  the 
mortal  strife  against  the  enemies 
oi  his  king  and  of  his  God.  Gird 
yourselves,  therefore,  without  scru¬ 
ple  for  the  battle,  in  this  holy  cause, 
when  the  occasion  shall  call,  no¬ 
thing  doubting,  but  that  the  God, 
whom  we  serve,  arid  our  enemies 
defy,  will  teach  the  hands  of  his 
servants  to  war,  and  their  fingers 
fight.  Offering  our  earnest  pray¬ 
ers  to  God,  to  give  us  ail  grace, 
in  the  hour  oi  trial,  which  '  seems 
to  be  coming  upon  the  Christian 
world,  to  hold  fast  the  profession 
of  our  faith  without  wavering,  and 
to  do  and  suffer  valiantly  whatever 
we  may  be  ordained  to  do  and  suffer 
for  his  sake;  we  remain,  your  loving 
brother, 

Samuel  Roffens. 


stances,  and  at  such  a  season,  dero¬ 
gate  from  his  character  ;  much  less 
from  a  dastardly  concern  for  his  own 
personal  safety  ;  but  because  battle 
is  the  particular  service,  for  which, 
m  most  cases,  he  will  be  the  least 
qualified,  and,  in  which,  of  conse¬ 
quence,  he  would  be  of  the  least 
use.  When  the  case  shall  be  other¬ 
wise,  as  often  no  doubt  it  will,  he 
must  not,  with  a  safe  conscience 
he  cannot,  decline  his  share  in  the 
common  danger.  But  the  particular 
rules  or  his  conduct  he  must  take 
from  the  occasion  itself,  when  it  ar¬ 
rives.  It  is  impossible  beforehand 
to  lay  down  any  other  than  this 
most  general  rule:  that  his  country, 
in  that  crisis,  will  have  a  right  to  his 
best  services,  in  any  arid  in  every 
way,  even  if  the  best  service  to 
be  performed  by  him  should  be  (as 
Vol.  XL. 


Pul:  lie  Pets  passed  in  ike  Second  Ses¬ 
sion  of  ike  Eighteenth  Parliament 
of  Great  Britain. 

December  30,  1797. 

Act  for  raising  a  certain  sum  of 
money  by  loans  on  exchequer-bills 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1798. 

For  continuing  the  additional  du¬ 
ties  on  distilleries  in  the  highlands 
of  Scotland. 

For the  regulation  of  his  majesty’s 
marine  forces  when  on  shore. 

For  regiilating  the  exportation 
and  carrying  coastwise  of  wheat 
and  rye,  See. 

do  continue  the  act  relating  to 
the  admission  of  certain  articles  of 
merchandize  in  neutral  ships,  and 
for  making  regulations  respecting 
&  the 
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the  trade  to  and  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Annual  indemnity  act  for  per¬ 
sons  holding  places  and  neglecting 
to  qualify. 

Act  to  enlarge  the  time  for  rai¬ 
sing  a  militia  in  Scotland. 

Jan.  12,  1798. 

Act  for  granting  to  his  majesty 
an  aid  and  contribution  for  the  pro¬ 
secuting  of  the  war. 

For  allowing  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  militia  to  enlist  into  his 
jesty’s  other  forces. 

Feb.  20. 

Act  to  enable  his  majesty  to  order 
out  a  certain  proportion  of  supple¬ 
mentary  militia,  and  to  provide  for 
the  necessary  augmentation  of  men 
in  the  several  companies  of  militia, 
by  incorporating  the  supplementary 
militia  therewith. 

March  9. 

Act  for  raising  a  farther  sum  of 
money  by  loans  or  exchequer-bills 
for  the  service  of  the  year  1798. 

The  mutiny-act. 

For  repealing  the  duties  on  gold 
and  silver  watch-cases. 

To  permit  the  importation  of  salt 
from  Portugal  in  neutral  ships. 

For  rectifying  mistakes  in  the 
land-tax  act. 

April  5. 

Act  for  reviving  and  continuing 
the  duties  on  distilleries  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland. 

For  prov  ding  for  the  defence  of 
the  realm,  and  for  indemnifying 
persons  who  may  suffer  in  their  pro¬ 
perty  by  such  measures  as  may  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose. 

For  disallowing  the  bounty  on 
sail-cloth  or  canvas,  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Great  Britain,  exported  to 
Ireland. 

To  continue  the  laws  respecting 
the  bountijs  cn.  British  and  Irish 


linens,  and  for  regulatingthe  duties 
on  tobacco-pipe  clay,  rape-seed, 
Greenland  fisheries,  manufactures 
of  flax  and  cotton,  &e. 

For  reviving  an  act,  authorizing 
his  majesty  to  permit  the  exporta¬ 
tion  of  wheat,  &c.  to  Guernsey, 
Jersey,  and  Alderney. 

To  prevent,  during  the  war, per¬ 
sons  residing  in  Great  Britain  from 
advancing  money  or  effects  for  the 
purchase,  or  on  the  credit  of  debts 
owing  to  the  government  of  the 
United  Provinces,  without  licence, 
and  for  extending  the  act  to  pre¬ 
vent  traitorous  correspondence  with 
the  said  provinces. 

For  the  regulation  of  quaran¬ 
tine,  and  goods  removed  from  one 
ship  to  another. 

For  increasing  the  rates  of  sub¬ 
sistence  to  be  paid  by  inn-keep¬ 
ers,  and  others,  on  quartering  sol¬ 
diers. 

April  21. 

Act  to  empower  his  majesty  to 
secure  and  detain  such  persons  as 
are  suspected  of  conspiring  against 
his  person  and  government. 

May  7. 

Act  for  raising  the  sum  of 
17,000,000/.  by  way  of  annuities. 

For  enlarging  the  time  of  ap¬ 
pealing  in  prize-causes. 

For  amending  the  act  relative  to 
the  importation  and  exportation  of 
certain  goods  in  Jamaica,  Grenada, 
Dominica,  and  New  Providence. 
May  10. 

For  granting  additional  duties  on 
salt. 

For  granting  additional  duties  of 
excise  on  tea. 

For  repealing  the  duties  on 
houses,  windows  and  lights,  inha¬ 
bited  houses,  clocks  and  watches, 
and  granting  other  duties  on  all 
these,  except  clocks  and  watches. 
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For  repealing  the  duties  upon 
male  servants,  carriages,  &c.  and 
granting  other  duties  in  lieu  of  the 
same. 

To  prevent  commercial  con¬ 
nection  with  Switzerland,  without 
licence. 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  call  out 
a  part  of  the  militia  of  Scotland. 

May  26. 

Act  for  altering  and  amending 
the  land-tax  act,  as  far  as  relates  to 
the  qualifications  of  commissioners. 

For  more  effectually  and  speedily 
manning  the  navy. 

June  1. 

Act  to  continue  the  alien' act. 

To  regulate  the  trial  of  causes, 
indictments,  and  other  proceedings, 
within  the  counties  of  certain  cities 
and  towns  corporate. 

For  authorizing  the  billetting  of 
such  troops  of  yeomanry  cavalry  as 
may  be  desirous  of  assembling  for 
the  purpose  of  being  trained  toge¬ 
ther,  and  for  exempting  from  the 
payment  of  certain  duties  persons 
providing  horses  for  the  said  yeo¬ 
manry  cavalry. 

June  21. 

Act  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax. 

For  raising  money  by  lottery. 

For  a  duty  on  armorial  bearings. 

For  regulating  the  duties  on 
spices. 

1  or  enabling  his  majesty  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  services  of  such  militia  as 
may  offer  to  serve  in  Ireland. 

For  regulating  the  drawbacks 
and  bounty  on  sugar. 

To  amend  the  laws  of  excise  re¬ 
lating  to  coach-makers,  auctioneers, 
beer,  cider,  and  certain  stamps  on 
hides  and  skins,  drawbacks  on  wine 
and  sweets. 

To  revive  and  continue  the  act 
which  prohibits  the  importation  of 


light  silver  coin  of  this  realm  from 
foreign  countries  into  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  and  Ireland. 

For  allowing  gold  wares  to  be 
manufactured  at  a  standard  lower 
than  is  now  allowed  by  law. 

To  prevent  the  exportation  of 
base  coin  to  the  West  Indies. 

For  defraying  the  charge  of  the 
pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia  of 
England. 

To  continue  the  act  for  the  more 
effectual  encouragement  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  fisheries. 

For  amending  an  act  to  prevent 
frauds  in  weighing  and  packing 
butter. 

For  amending  an  act  for  the 
due  making  of  bread,  and  to  regu¬ 
late  the  assize  thereof  in  the  city 
and  liberties,  and  within  ten  miles 
of  the  Royal  Exchange. 

For  preventing  the  depasturing 
of  forests,  commons,  and  open 
fields,  with  sheep  infected  with  the 
scab  or  mange. 

June  28. 

Act  for  the  better  protection  of 
the  trade  of  the  kingdom,  and  for 
granting  additional  duties  of  cus¬ 
toms. 

For  raising  an  additional  sum  of 
money  by  loans  or  exchequer-bills. 

To  authorize  exchequer-bills  to 
be  issued  on  the  credit  of  the  loan 
of  17  millions. 

To  enable  the  lords  of  the  trea¬ 
sury  to  issue  exchequer  bills  on  the 
credit  of  the  money  raised  by  con¬ 
tribution. 

For  regulating  the  salt-duties. 

k  or  the  better  execution  of  the 
act  granting  his  majesty  an  aid  and 
contribution  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

For  extending  the  duties  of  ve1- 
lum,  parchment,  and  paper  stamps, 
to  all  other  materials. 

O  2 


For 
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For  abolishing  certain  offices  in 
the  customs. 

For  preventing  the  mischiefs 
arising  from  the  printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers,  and  papers  of 
a  like  nature,  by  persons  not 
known,  and  for  regulating  the 
printing,  &c.  of  such  papers  in 
other  respects. 

To  prevent  his  majesty’s  sub¬ 
jects  from  goingto,  or  remaining  in, 
Fra  nee,  or  carrying  on  correspond¬ 
ence  there. 

To  amend  the  act  respecting 
aliens. 


For  regulating  the  shipping,  and 
carrying  of  slaves  in  British  vessesl 
from  Africa. 

June  29. 

For  raising  the  sum  of  three  mil¬ 
lions  by  loans  or  exchequer-bills. 

vFor  reviving  and  continuing  the 
duties  on  distilleries  in  the  high¬ 
lands  of  Scotland,  until  April  10, 
1799. 

For  ascertaining  the  duty  pay¬ 
able  on  taxed  carts. 

For  the  regulation  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  cavalry. 
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A  GENERAL  BILL 


OF 


C  H  R  I  S T  E  N IN  G  S  AN 


U  R  I A  L  S. 


From  December  12,  1797,  to  December  11,  1798. 


Christened  -*Afal«  p49?  li7B-. 

(  jfemales  8430  j  ■  ' 


18155 

Increased  in  the  burials  this  year.  228, 


do  and  4o  -  1678 
4o  and  5o  -  1732 
5o  and  60  -  I56d 

1292 


Died  under  2  years  -  -  5728 
Between  2  and  5  -  2189 
5  and  !o  -  802 
lo  and  20  -  573  !  Go  and  70 
20  and  30  -  1280 


DISEASES. 

ABortive&  still¬ 
born  594 

Abscess  26 

Aged  11x7 

Ague  8 

Amputation 
Apoplexy  and  sud¬ 
denly  224 

Asthma  and  phthi¬ 
sis  421 

Bedridden  2 

Bleeding  22 

Brain-fever 
Bursten  b.n.d  rup¬ 
ture  l  s 

Cancer  71 

Childbed  144 
Colds  4 

Colic,  gripes,  and 
twisting  of  the 
guts.  13 

Consumption  453  3 
Convulsions  366-3 
Cough  and  hooping 
cough  418 

Croup  14 

Diabetes  1 


Dropsy 

784 

Mortification  262 

Dropsy  on  brain  0 

P 

alpitation  of  the 

Evil 

4 

heart  1 

Falling  sickness 

Palsy  86 

Fevers  of  all  kinds 

Pleurisy  15 

1754 

Quinsy  5 

Fistula 

3 

P-heumatism  3 

Flux 

12 

Rickets  1 

French  pox 

39 

S- 

urvy  4 

Gout 

111 

Small-pox  2237 

Gravel,  stone 

,  & 

Sore  throat  12 

strangury 

16 

S 

ores  and  ulcers  1 1 

Grief 

7 

Spasm  1 

Ilead-acn 

0 

St.  Anthony’s  fire  4 

Head-mould  shot. 

Stoppage  in  the  sto- 

horse-shoe  head, 

mach  4 

and  water  in 

the 

Swelling 

head 

07 

Swine-pox 

Jaundice 

69 

Teeth  370 

Jaw-locked 

2 

Thrush  49 

Inflammation 

384 

Tumor  in  womb  0 

Influenza 

0 

Vomiting  and  loose- 

I  tch 

1 

ness 

Lethargy 

1 

Worms  8 

Livergrown 

7 

Lunatic 

83 

C  ASUALTIES. 

Measles 

196 

Q)  Itbymaddog  0 

Miscarriage 

2 

[3  Broken  limbs  1 

7oand8o-  919 
80  and  90-  353 
90  and  loo  -  41 

loo  -  -  -0)117-1 

I 


Bruised  3 

Burnt  19 

Drop,  down  dead  0 
Drowned  1 03 

Excessive  drinking5 
Executed*  8 

Found  dead  1 1 
Fractured  1 

Frighted  O 

Frozen  o 

Killed  by  falls  and 
several  other  acci¬ 
dents  52 

Killed  by  a  Cow  0 
Killed  by  fighting  0 
Killed  themselves27 
Murdered  '  3 

Poisoned  3 

Scalded  6 

Shot  2 

Smothered  1 
Starved  o 

Sprain  0 

Strangled  o 

Suffocated 
Tooth-  ach 


Total  274 


Theie  hare  been  executed,  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  24  ;  of  which  number  8 
have  been  reported  to  be  buried  (as  such)  within  the  bills  of  mortality. 


O  3 


AVERAGE 
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AVERAGE  PRICES  OF  CORN  FOR  1798. 


January  . 
February  . 
March 
April 

May  .  . 

June  i  . 
July  .  . 

August 
September 
October  . 
November 
December 


General  Average 

O 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Beans. 

s. 

d. 

-s. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

5. 

d. 

6 

4 

3 

7 

2 

2 

3 

/ 

6 

2 

3 

5 

2 

1 

3 

5 

6 

3 

3 

4 

2 

1 

3 

4 

6 

5 

3 

6 

2 

4 

3 

5 

6 

5 

3 

8 

2 

6 

3 

7 

6 

4 

3 

8 

2 

S 

3 

8 

6 

4 

3 

8 

2 

10 

3 

10 

6 

4 

3 

5 

2 

10 

O 

O 

11 

6 

2 

3 

9 

2 

7 

3 

11 

6 

2 

3 

S 

2 

5 

3 

11 

5 

11 

3 

7 

2 

5 

3 

11 

6 

0 

3 

8 

2 

5 

4 

0 

6 

oi 

3 

7 

2 

5 

3 

9 

METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE  FOR  1798. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Sept. 

October 

Nov. 


Whole  yr. 


Thermometer. 


Barometer. 


Greatest 

height. 

Least 

height. 

Mean 

height. 

Greatest 

»  height. 

- 

f 

Least 

height' 

Mean 

height. 

Greatest 

height. 

Least 

height. 

Mean 

height. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

Deg. 

53 

29 

40, 1 

30,52 

23,9s 

2  9,94 

00 

73 

82,8 

'54 

24 

40,1 

30,76 

29,23 

30  11 

90 

71 

32,8 

*58 

SO 

42.9 

30,37 

29,13 

29,93 

90 

68 

79,8 

69 

31 

52,7 

30,3S 

29,27 

29,96 

75 

46 

57,3 

30,44 

29, 1 1 

30,00 

69 

30 

51,4 

86 

51 

64,8 

30,42 

29,65 

30,07 

69 

32 

50,1 

76 

54 

64,4 

30,17 

29,36 

.29,80 

74 

38 

55, 8 

82 

55 

63,9 

30,3  5 

29,70 

30,09 

70 

41 

76 

45 

59,2 

30,2  6 

28,97 

29,78 

73 

37 

63 

33 

52,4 

30,39 

29,16 

29,90 

S2 

45 

60 

25 

42,4 

30,27 

28,69 

29,58 

93 

57 

50 

14 

35,5 

30,58 

29,27 

29,90 

95 

53 

51,10 

29,92 

— ’  ' 

.1 

Hygrometer. 


Rain. 


In  ches 


1,105 

0,693 

0,333 

0,517 

1,621 

0,960 

2,879 

1,525 

2,437 

3,428 

3,056 

0,857 


19,411 


PRICES 
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tatement  of  the  Amount ,  Value ,  and  Interest ,  of  the  National  Funded  Dell,  on  the  31  st  Day  of 

December,  1 798. 
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202  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1798, 

SUPPLIES  granted  by  Parliament  for  the 

Year  1798. 


NAVY. 

SB  3 

November  16, 1797. 

That  110,000  seamen  be  employed,  including  20,000 
marines. 

Tor  wages  for  ditto  .  .  .  2,645,500  0  0 

For  victuals  for  ditto  .  .  .  2,717,000  0  0 

For  wear  and  tear  of  ships  in  which  they  are  to  serve,  4,290,000  0  0 

For  ordnance  sea-service  on  board  such  ships  .  357,500  0  0 

For  the  expence  of  the  transport-service,  and  for  the  1  - 

maintenance  of  prisoners  of  war  in  health  J  G-UU,UUU  u  u 

November  20. 

For  the  ordinary  of  the  navy,  including  half-pay  to  sea  1  ^  c  ^ 

and  marine  officers  .  ,  ooy,ooo  1J  * 

For  buildings  and  repairs  of  ships,  and  other  extra  wor  ts  639,530  0  0 

April  24,  1798. 

That  10,000  additional  seamen  be  employed. 

The  sum  for  maintaining  them,  including  ordnance  for  1  ^  ^ 

sea  service  «  ,  r  * 

. — — — 

j£  13,449,388  19  7 


ARMY. 

November  21,  1797. 

That  48*609  men  be  employed  for  land  service,  includ¬ 
ing  5,766  invalids. 

For  guards,  garrisons,  and  otherland  forces,  in  Great  >  ,  ~nr.  A  »  o 
Britain,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey  .  j  1,699,450  7  o 

For  forces  in  the  plantations,  including  Gibraltar,") 

Portugal,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  New  >  1 ,025,536  16  6 
South  Wales  .  .  J 

For  difference  between  the  British  and  Irish  pay  of  \  QO  ,  ,  a 

six  regiments  of  foot  for  service  abroad  .  J  4  5 

For 
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For  four  troops  of  dragoons,  and  fifteen  companies 
of  foot,  stationed  in  Great  Britain,  for  recruiting 
regiments  serving  in  East  India 
For  recruiting  andcontingences  for  land-forces,  and  I 
extra  feed  for  the  cavalry  . 

For  general  and  staff-officers,  and  officers  of  hospitals 
For  full  pay  to  supernumerary  officers 
For  allowances  to  the  pay-master  general  of  the  for-  1 
ces,  commissary-general  of  the  musters,  &c.  &c.  3 
For  the  increased  rates  of  subsistence  to  be  paid  to? 

innkeepers,  and  others,  on  quartering  soldiers  £ 
For  reduced  officers  of  land-forces  and  marines 
For  allowances  to  reduced  horse  guards 
On  account  of  officers  late  in  the  service  of  the  states- 


general 


} 


Ditto - of  reduced  officers  of  British  American  1 

forces  .  .  .  .  / 

For  allowances  to  several  reduced  officers  of  ditto 

/ 

April  24,  1798. 

To  defray  the  extraordinary  expences  of  the  army,? 


1 797 


April  26. 

For  the  out-pensioners  of  Chelsea-hospital  , 

For  the  in-pensioners  of  ditto,  and  the  expences  of 
the  hospital. 

For  pensions  to  widows  and  commissioned  officers 
For  expences  incurred,  or  expected  to  be  incurred,  ) 
in  the  barrack-master-general’s  department  .  3 

For  foreign  corps  in  the  service  of  Great  Britain 
Towards  defraying  the  extraordinary  services  of  the 
army,  for  1 79$ 


ULE. 

203 

S' 

d. 

20,244 

0 

1 

180,000 

0 

0 

89,723 

W 

3 

33,463 

13 

10 

108,582 

14 

10 

140,000 

0 

0 

163,874 

16 

3 

125 

3 

4 

1,000 

0 

0 

52,500 

0 

0 

7,500 

0 

0 

1,351,391 

19 

9 

116,167 

4 

3 

2  6,547  3  7  6 

12,954  15  3 

520,717  O  O 

226,083  11  5 

3,200,000  0  0 


^9,054,090  6  8 


MILITIA  amd  FENCIBLE  COR.P 


8, 


November  21,  1797. 

For  the  embodied  militia  in  South  Britain,  and  corps 
of  fencible  infantry,  in  Great  Britain,  Jersey, 
Guernsey,  and  the  islands  of  Scilly  and  Man 
For  contingences  for  ditto  .  , 

For  clothing  for  the  embodied  militia 
For  corps  of  fencible  cavalry  „  . 

For  extra  feed  for  ditto 


1,417,179  10 


5 


40,000 

116,267 

404,570 

25,000 


0 

3 

4 
O 

March 


Q 

9 

l 

o 


-°*  ANNUAL  REGISTER,  179s. 

s£\  S.  <£ 


March  1,  17 98. 

Making  provision  for  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia, 

April  2 6. 

For  the  embodied  supplementary  militia 
For  the  embodied  provisional  cavalry  . 

For  the  volunteer  corps  . 

»  • 

l  May  1 2. 

Making  provision  for  pay  and  clqthing  of  the  militia. 

Ditto - -  --for allowances  to  subaltern  officers! 

of  the  militia,  in  time  of  peace  j 


1,315,708  0  0 
ISO, 000  0  o 
350,000  0  0 


£  3^98,724  18  3 


ORDNANCE. 

November  21,  1797. 

For  ordnance  land-service,  for  1798 
Ditto,  not  provided  for  in  1796  \\  ' 

Ditto,  sea-service,  not  provided  forin  1796 
Ditto,  land-service,  not  provided  for  in  1 797 
/ 

February  49,  1798. 

To  make  compensation  for  lands,  &c.  purchased  for  1 
securing  batteries,  and  other  works,  in  Kent  and 
Devon,  pursuant  to  Act  34  Geo.  III. 

Ditto,  for  the  loss  sustained  by  the  owners  or  oc¬ 
cupiers  of  lands  in  Kent,  in  consequence  of  the 
above  Act 


1,073,885  13  9 
5,726  9  2 
114,855  8  6 
96,571  4  10 


10,587  17  11 


1,953  11  11 


e£  1,303,580  6  1 


MISCELLANEOUS  SERVICES. 
November  23,  1797. 

For  the  civil  establishment  of  Upper  Canada 

Ditto  of  Nova  Scotia 

Ditto  of  New  Brunswick 

Ditto  of  St.  John’s  Island 

Ditto  of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton 

Ditto  of  Newfoundland 

Ditto  of  the  Bahama  Islands 

JJi»o  Of  the  Bermuda,  or  Somers  Islands 
Ditto  of  the  island  of  Dominica 
Ditto  of  New  South  Wales 


7,150 

5,915 

4,550 

1,900 

1,840 

1,232 

4,100 

580 

602 

6,157 


0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
10  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
2  O 
For 


i 
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For  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of  France 
For  pensions  and  allowances  to  American  loyalists 
For  liis  majesty’s  secret  -service  abroad 
For  discharging  bills  drawn,  or  to  be  drawn,  from  ) 
the  settlement  at  New  South  Wales  j 

For  defraying  tire  expences  of  convicts  at  home 
For  repairs  of  the  pier  and  light-house  at  Douglas 
harbour  in  the  Isle  of  Man 

March  6,  1 7Q8, 

For  the  board  of  agriculture  * 


:} 


April  24. 

For  relief  to  American  and  East  Florida  Sufferers, 
pursuant  to  Act  30  Geo.  III. 

For  supporting  the  British  forts  and  settlements  on 
the  coast  of  Africa 

For  assisting  the  Levant  company'  in  carrying  on  4 
their  Trade  .  .  .  .  j 

Towards  enabling  the  trustees  of  the  British  Mu-  | 
seum  to  carry  on  the  execution  of  the  trusts  re-  !> 
posed  in  them  f  .  .  .3 

For  printing  the  journals,  &c.  of  the  house  of  commons, 
For  discharging  the  balance  due  on  account  of  ex-  1 
pences  of  the  mint  .  .  .  f 

For  defraying  extraordinary  expences  incurred  foi 
prosecutions  relating  to  the  coin 
Towards  defraying  the  charge  of  the  superintendence  j 
of  the  alien-act  .  .  .  f 

For  work  done  at  Somerset  -place,  and  for  repairs  1 
immediately  necessary  to  be  performed  there  .  j 
To  make  good  money  issued,  pursuant  to  addresses  . 
Ditto  for  secret  service  abroad,  above  the  sum  grant-  j 
ed  in  the  last  session  .  .  .  f 

Ditto,  for  relief  of  the  suffering  clergy  and  laity  of  } 
France,  ditto  .  1  .  .  j 

Ditto,  for  expences  arisen  from  the  execution  of  the  } 
alien-act,  ditto  .  .  j 

Ditto,  to  pay  bills  drawn  from  the  settlement  at  New  ) 
Soutli  Wales,  which  became  due  in  1797,  being  > 
the  excess  of  the  sum  granted  by  parliament  .  \ 
Ditto,  for  expences  in  ventilating  and  warming  the  } 
house  of  lords  .  .  .  f 

Ditto,  for  fitting  up  two  houses,  for  the  speaker  of 
the  house  of  commons*  and  the  Serjeant  at  anus 
Ditto,  to  Mr.  Barlow,  for  his  services  during  Mr.  ? 
Hastings’s  trial  .  .  \ 


£• 

s. 

d. 

168,000 

0 

O 

44,  GOO 

0 

0 

150,000 

0 

O 

36,000 

0 

O 

33,325 

17 

3 

2,500 

0 

O 

3  GOO 

s 

0 

O 

49,97 3 

7 

0 

13,000 

0 

© 

10,000 

0 

0 

3,000 

0 

0 

7MO0 

0 

0 

1 3,250 

18 

0 

2,024 

O 

£ 

9 

2,600 

0 

O 

15,000 

O 

Q 

10,043 

6 

4 

38,222 

7 

6 

12,677 

12 

I 

3,000 

0 

O 

17,073 

1 

5 

282  17 

Q 

2,542 

10 

6 

261 

15 

6 

Ditto, 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER,  1798. 


Ditto,  to  Mr.  Hudson,  for  ditto 
Ditto,  for  two  years  rent  of  the  parliament-office 
Ditto,  for  attendance  on  various  committees  of  the  } 
houses  of  lords  and  commons,  in  session  1/95 — 6  \ 
Ditto,  for  making  up,  and  publishing,  weekly  returns  i 
of  the  average  price  of  sugar  ,  .  j 


^  « 

54?  12 
260  15 


a. 

O 

6 


422  1<$  O 

472  17  0 


4,500  0  0 


April  2 6. 

For  the  works  and  repairs  ot  the  military  roads  and! 
bridges  in  North  Britain  .  . ) 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  make  remittances,  to  be' 
applied  to  his  service  in  Ireland,  on  provision  be¬ 
ing  made  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  for  V  2,000,000  0  O 
defraying  the  interest  and  charges  of  a  loan  to 
that  amount 

For  the  excess  beyond  the  sum  granted  towards  de- 
fraying  the  charge  of  printing  the  journals.  See.  > 
of  the  house  of  commons,  for  1 7g7  .  j 

Ditto  towards  defraying  the  expence  of  convicts  at  ■>  9 

home,  for  1 797  #  .  v  3,338  15  of 

To  make  good  money  issued  to  certain  architects  m  _  n 

for  making  a  survey  at  Somerset-place  .f  800  2  Q 

Ditto,  for  the  expences  of  examining  the  state  of) 
the  king’s  house,  at  Winchester  .  98  19  0 


360  0  3 


May  12. 

For  support  of  the  Veterinary  college 

June  14. 

Xo  defray  the  sums  which  the  commissioners  under  ^ 
the  American  treaty  have  awarded  to  be  paid  by  [ 
the  British  government ;  and  the  expences  attend-  ( 
mg  tire  said  commission  .  ,  J 

For  erecting  and  completing  the  piers  at  Sutton  Pod 


1,500  0  O 


38,516  16  2f 


3,38/  13  3 


£  2,723,013  14  3 


.  V  • 

'  national  debt. 

_  April  24,  1 798. 

To  the  bank  of  England,  to  be  by  them  placed  to^ 

the  account  of  the  commissioners  for  the  reduc-  >  200,000  O  0 

sion  01  tne  national  debt  I 


EXCHEQUER 
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EXCHEQUER  BILLS. 

June  14,  1798.  £.  t.  d. 

For  paying  oft  exchequer-bills,  made  out  pursuant^ 
to  an  act  of  last  session,  for  raising  a  certain  sum  >  3,500,000  0  0 
thereby  .  .  ,) 


VOTE  OF  CREDIT. 

June  14,  I798* 

To  enable  his  majesty  to  take  such  measures  as  the 
exigencies  of  affairs  may  require 


1,000,000  0  O 


Total  of  supply 


35,028,798  4  10 


ANNUAL  GRANTS. 

November  20,  1797. 

For  continuing  the  duties  on  malt,  mum,  cider,  and!  A 

perry  .  t  >  7  50,000  0  O 

For  raising  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  land,  &c.  2,000,000  0  0 

March  6,  1798. 

That  the  charge  of  pay  and  clo tiling  of  the  militia  1 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  land-tax  .  .  f 

May  22. 

That  the  charge  of  pay  and  clothing  of  the  militia  be  1 
defrayed  out  of  the  land-tax  .  .  C 


That  the  allowances  to  certain  subaltern  officers  of 
the  militia  be  defrayed’out  of  the  same 


} 


2,750,000  O  0 


EXTRAORDINARY  AIDS. 


December  ]  1,  1797. 
raising  3,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 

February  22,  1798. 
raising  3,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 


3,000,000  0  O 


3,000,000  O  0 
April 
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ANNUAL  REGISTER, 


April  20. 

For  raising  17,000,000/.  by  annuities 

May  3. 

For  applying  62 ,7551.  105.  paid  by  the  receivers- 
general  of  the  land  tax  to  the  bank  of  England,  j 
in  pursuance  of  act  of  last  session,  for  raising  j 
men  for  the  army  and  navy  .  .  - 


17,000,000  o  o 


62,755  10  0 


May  25, 

For  raising  667,916/.  13.?,  Ad.  by  a  lottery 

June.  14. 

For  raising  3,500,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 

June  IS. 

For  raising  1,000,000/,  by  exchequer-bills 

June  19. 

For  raising  3,000,000/.  by  exchequer-bills 

Total  of  ways  and  means 


667,916  13  4 
3,500,000  O  0 

1,000,000  0  0 

3,000,000  0  0 

33,980,672  3  4 


I 


'  ■v  '  •  V  ...  h 

Number  of  Bankruptcies, from  the  Year  1748  tothe  End  of  the  Year  1797* 


Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

Year. 

No. 

1748 

—  130 

1762 

— - 

230 

17/6  - 

435 

1790 

—  585 

1749 

~  91 

1/63 

— 

243 

1777  — 

535 

1791 

—  583 

1750 

— 169 

1 764 

— 

322 

1778  — 

056 

1792 

—  636 

1751 

—  172 

1765 

— 

239 

1779  — 

522 

1793 

—  1302 

1752 

—  153 

1766 

— 

342 

1750  — 

458 

1794 

—  816 

1753 

—  242 

1767 

— 

360 

178 1  — 

458 

1/96 

—  70S 

1754 

—  238 

176s 

r— 

351 

1782  — 

558 

1796 

—  760 

1755 

—  223 

1769 

— 

344 

1783  — 

532 

1797 

—  869 

1756 

1757 

—  2  79 

—  274 

1770 

1//1 

- - 

397 

433 

1784  — 

1785  — 

521 

502 

T  otal 

1758 

—  315 

17/2 

— 1 

528  - 

1786  — 

5  iO 

amount 

1/59 

—  254 

1 773 

- — 

507 

1787  — 

50 9 

from 

GO 

1700 

1761 

—  221 
—  182  1 

1774 

1//J 

ar-,„  u 

0  0 

00/ 

350 

173s  — 
1780  — 

707 

562 

to  1797  21,64$ 

STATE, 
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STATE-PAPERS. 


Mcssagefrom  his  Majesty  to  the  House 
of  Lords ,  llth  January,  1798. 

G.  R. 

HIS  majesty  thinks  proper  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  house  of  lords,  that 
he  has  received  various  advices  of 
preparations  made,  and  measures 
taken,  in  France,  apparently  in  pur¬ 
suance  of  a  design  openly  and  re¬ 
peatedly  professed,  of  attempting  an 
invasion  of  these  kingdoms.  His 
majesty  is  firmly  persuaded  that,  by 
•the  zeal,  courage,  and  exertions,  of 
his  faithful  people,  struggling  for 
every  thing  that  is  most  dear  to 
them,  such  an  enterprize,  if  at¬ 
tempted,  will  terminate  in  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  ruin  of  those  who  may  be 
ei^gaged  in  it.  But  his  majesty,  in 
his  anxious  concern  for  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  his  people,  feels  it 
incumbent  on  him  to  omit  no  suit¬ 
able  precaution  which  may  contri¬ 
bute  to  their  defence  at  so  import¬ 
ant  a  conjuncture.  His  Majesty, 
therefore,  in  pursuance  of  the  act 
of  parliament  passed  last  session,  for 
providing  for  the  augmentation  of 
the  militia,  thinks  it  right  to  make 
this  communication  to  the  house  of 
lords,  to  the  end,  that  his  majesty 
may  cause  the  said  militia,  or  such 
part  thereof  as  he  shall  think  ne¬ 
cessary,  to  be  drawn  out  and  em¬ 
bodied,  and  to  march  as  occasion 
•shall  require. 

Vol.  XL. 


Protest  on  the  Rejection  of  the  Duke 
of  Bedford's  Motion  for  the  Dis¬ 
missal  of  Ministers,  as  entered  on 
the  Journah 

Dissentient,  - 

ECAUSE  we  feel  it  to  be  a 
duty  prescribed  to  us  by  ne¬ 
cessity,  and  dictated  equally  by  our 
love  for  our  country,  and  by  our  re¬ 
gard  for  the  person  and  dignity  of 
the  king  himself,  to  declare  our  so¬ 
lemn  and  conscientious  conviction, 
that  nothing  short  of  an  immediate 
dismissal  of  his  majesty’s  present 
ministers,  and  a  change  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  which  they  have  conducted 
the  government,  can  enable  us  to 
support  our  present  accumulated 
distress,  or  afford  us  a  chance  of 
averting  the  dangers  with  which 
we  are,  on  all  sides,  surrounded, 
and  which,  if  not  encountered  with 
adequate  fortitude  and  wisdom, 
threaten  certain  ruin  and  dissolution 
to  the  power,  laws,  and  liberties, 
of  these  kingdoms. 

Bedford. 

Norfolk. 

Holland . 


Protest  entered  upon  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords ,  against  the 
Bill  intituled ,  C(  An  Act  for  ma¬ 
king  perpetual,  subject  to  Redemp¬ 
tion  a?id  Purchase ,  in  the  Manner 
'  P  t  her  in 
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therein  stated ,  the  several  sums  of 
Money  now  charged  m  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  as  a  Land-Tax ,  for  One 
Year ,  from  -  the  2 5th  Day  of 
March,  1798.” 

Dissentient, 

1st,  'JT|  ECAUSE,  unwilling-  to 
.13  depart  from  the  established 
pri  nciple  of  the  land-tax  being  vo¬ 
ted  annually  ;  a  principle,  we  con¬ 
ceive,  founded  on  the  most  solid 
basis  of  political  wisdom. 

2dly,  Because  the  introduction 
qF  so  serious  an  innovation,  as 
rendering  the  land-tax  perpetual, 
appears  to  us  neither  beneficial  to 
the  public,  nor  just  to  individuals. 
That  tax  being,  from  its  very  na¬ 
ture,  unequal,  and  liable  to  fluctu¬ 
ation  from  a  variety  of  causes,  can¬ 
not  furnish  any  reasonable  ground 
on  which  to  establish  one  perma¬ 
nent  uniform  plan  of  financial  opera¬ 
tion. 

3dly,  Because  the  proposed  plan 
of  sale  or  redemption,  with  a  view 
to  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  appears  totally  fallacious, 
as  the  mode  in  which  its  operation 
is  to  take  effect  cannot  but  be  pre¬ 
carious.;  and,  should  the  event  pro¬ 
posed  answer  the  warmest  expecta¬ 
tions  of  the  most  zealous  advocates 
for  the  measure,  its  success  can 
alone  be  derived  from  sacrificing 
the  great  and  constitutional  interests 
of  the  country,  namely,  the  landed, 
to  the  more  precarious  and  fluctu¬ 
ating  interest  of  the  monied  proper¬ 
ty  of  the  kingdom. 

4<thly,  Because  admitting  under 
the  present  circumstances  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  great  and  extraordinary  ex¬ 
ertions,  in  order  to  protect  our 
liberties,' constitution,  and  country, 
against  those  unprecedented  dan¬ 
gers-  with  which  we  are  menaced, 


we  still  think  the  country  equal  to 
resist  successfully  every  probable 
degree  of  difficulty  and  danger,  pro¬ 
vided  its  resources  are  applied  with 
wisdom  as  well  as  energy.  The 
land  undoubtedly  must,  in  common 
with  every  other  species  of  pro* 
perty,  ffiars  its  part  of  the  public 
burdens ;  and  be  the  weight  of 
those  burdens  more  or  less,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  pressure  of  particular 
times  and  circumstances,  we  never 
can  approve  the  endangering  the 
constitutional  importance  of  that  in¬ 
terest  which  has  hitherto  been  re¬ 
garded  as  so  materially  connected 
with  the  legal  independence  and 
rational  freedom  of  our  country. 

It  is  upon  these  grounds  we  ob¬ 
ject  to  this  bill  passing  into  a  law  ; 
and,  actuated  by  no  other  motives 
than  the  conscientious  discharge  of 
our  duty,  and  the  most  earnest 
wishes  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
state,  we  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  record  our  dissent,  in  order  that 
whatever  inconvenience,  vexation, 
or  more  serious  calamity,  may  arise 
from  such  ameasure  being  adopted, 
w  emay  not  appear  responsible  fot 
its  consequences,  either  to  the  pre-  „ 
sent  age,  or  to  posterity. 

Leeds. 

Newark  (duke  of  Leinster); 

Carnarvon. 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 


Protest  on  the  Motion  for  a  Com¬ 
mittee  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
Ireland  being  negatived . 

Di  ssentient, 

1st,  O  EC  A  USE  it  was  the  duty 
JL$  of  the  king’s  ministers  to 
have  advised  his  majesty  to  make  an 
early,  regular,  and  constant  commu¬ 
nication  of  the  disastrous  events 

which 
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which  have  happened  in  Ireland, 
and  of  the  deplorable  state  of  that 
kingdom,  to  both  houses  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  and  more  especially  to  this 
house,  who  are  the  great  here¬ 
ditary  council  of  the  crown,  and 
who  never  have  been,  nor  can  be, 
consulted  on  a  question  of  greater 
importance  to  the  safety  of  the 
British  empire,  than  that  which 
was  the  subject  of  this  day’s  de¬ 
bate. 

2dly,  Because  ministers  having 
studiously  withheld  from  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  house  a  fact  of  such 
transcendent  magnitude  and  im¬ 
portance  as  the  existence  of  a  re¬ 
bellion  raging  in  Ireland,  and  ha¬ 
ving  employed  a  great  portion  of 
the  supplies  granted,  and  of  the 
army  voted  by  parliament  for  the 
service  of  Great  Britain,  without 
the  advice,  consent,  or  knowledge 
of  parliament,  for  the  suppression 
of  such  rebellion,  are  guilty  of  a 
high  aggravation  of  those  unwar¬ 
rantable  acts,  and  criminal  omis¬ 
sions,  by  refusing  to  yield  to  a  mo¬ 
tion  so  temperate,  so  prudent,  and 
so  necessary,  as  that  which  has  been 
submitted  to  this  house  ;  whereby 
this  house  is, .in  effect,  deprived 
of  all  means  of  performing  their 
duty  to  the  king  and  to  the  coun¬ 
try,  or  of  acting  at  all  in  their  con¬ 
stitutional  capacity  as  council  to 
the  crown,  in  case  of  the  most 
urgent  necessity  and  imminent  dan¬ 
ger  to  his  majesty’s  person  and  go¬ 
vernment,  and  to  the  safety  of  the 
whole  empire. 

only,  That,  considering  the  na¬ 
ture  and  ail  the  circumstances  of 
the  ease,  we  hold  that  a  refusal,  on 
the  part  of  ministers,  to  consent  to 
an  inquiry  into  these  transactions, 
is  equivalent  to  an  acknowledge¬ 
ment  of  consciousness  in  them  that 


the  calamities  of  Ireland  originate 
in  their  own  pernicious  councils, 
hnd  will  not  bear  investigation ; 
and  that  such  refusal  may  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  fatal  conse¬ 
quences — for  all  which  we  hold 
them  to  be  responsible  to  his  ma¬ 
jesty,  to  parliament,  and  to  the 
nation. 

Bedford. 

Devonshire  (dissentient  for 
the  first  reason). 

Dorchester. 

Rawden. 

Wentworth  Fit z william. 

Holland. 

Ponsonby. 

Leinster. 

Suffolk  and  Berkshire. 

Shaftesbury. 

Norfolk,  E.  M. 

Scarborough. 


Message  to  the  House  of  Commons > 
from  his  Majesty ,  20th  April. 


G.  R. 

HIS  majesty  thinks  it  proper  to 
acquaint  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  tnat,  from  various  advices 
received  by  his  majesty,  it  appears 
that  preparations  for  the  embarka¬ 
tion  of  troops  and  warlike  stores 
are  mow  carried  on  with  consider¬ 
able  and  increasing  activity  in  the 
ports  of  France,  Flanders,  and  Hol¬ 
land,  with  the  avowed  design  of 
attempting  the  invasion  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions ;  and  that  in  this 
design  the  enemy  is  encouraged  by 
the  communications  and  correspond- 
deuce  of  traitorous  and  disaffected 
persons  and  societies  in  these  king¬ 
doms. 

Fiis  Majesty  places  the  firmest  re¬ 
liance  ( under  the  oiessing  of  divine 
iVovidence )  on  the  biavery  of  his 
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fleets  and  armies,  and  on  the  zeal, 
Public  spirit,  and  unshaken  cou¬ 
rage,  of  his  faithful  people,  already 
manifested  in  the  voluntary  exer¬ 
tions  of  all  ranks  of  his  subjects  for 
the  general  defence,  more  than  ever 
necessary,  at  a  moment  when  they 
are  called  upon  to  defend  all  that 
is  most  dear  to  them. 

His  majesty,  in  pursuance  of  the 
act  passed  in  the  last  session  of  par¬ 
liament  for  raising  a  provisional 
body  of  cavalry,  has  thought  it  right 
to  give  directions  for  such  regi¬ 
ments  of  cavalry  to  be  drawn  out 
and  embodied ;  and  it  is  also  his 
majesty’s  intention  to  order  the 
part  not  yet  embodied,  of  the  aug¬ 
mentation  made  to  the  militia,  un¬ 
der  the  act  of  the  last  session,  to  be 
forthwith  embodied  and  drawn  out, 
m  pursuance  of  bis  majesty’s  com¬ 
munication  already  made  to  the 
house  of  commons  on  this  subject. 

His  majesty  feels  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  make  the  fullest  use  of 
the  extensive  means  provided  by- 
parliament  for  the  national  de¬ 
fence  ;  but  be  feels  it,  at  the  same 
time,  under  the  circumstances  that 
he  has  stated,  necessary  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  to  the  house  of  commons 
to  consider,  without  delay,  of  such 
farther  measures  as  may  enable  his 
majesty  to  defeat  the  wicked  machi¬ 
nations  of  disaffected  persons  within 
these  realms,  and  to  guard  against 
the  designs  of  the  enemy,  either 
abroad  or  at  home. 


missioned  officers,  and  privates  of 
different  regiments  of  the  militia 
of  this  kingdom  have  made  to  his 
majesty  a  voluntary  tender  of  their 
services  to  be  employed  in  aid  of 
the  regular  and  militia  forces  of 
this  kingdom,  to  suppress  the  rebel- 
ron  now  unhappily  existing  in  Ire¬ 
land. 


His  majesty  has  received,  with 
the  utmost  sensibility,  this  striking 
and  seasonable  proof  of  their  ardent 
zeal  and  attachment  to  his  person 
and  government,  and  of  affectionate 
concern  for  the  interests  and  safety 
of  his  majesty’s  faithful  and  loyal 
subjects  in  Ireland  :  and  conceiving 
that  the  being  able  to  avail  himself 
of  this  new  and  distinguished  in- 

,  r  it  •  • 

Stance  or  public  spirit  may  eventu-- 
ally  be  of  the  utmost  importance 
for  the  preservation  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  Irish  subjects  y  for 
the  speedy  and  effectual  suppression 
of  the  rebellion  ;  for  the  defence  of 
Great  Britain  itself,  and  for  the 
general  interests  and  security  of  the 
empire  he  recommends  it  to  his 
faithful  commons  to  consider  of  such 
provisions  as  may .  be  necessary  for 
empowering  his  majesty  for  a  time,, 
and  to  an  extent  to  be  limited,  to 
accept  the  services  of  such  parts  of 
his  militia  forces  in  this  kingdom,- 
as  may  voluntarily  offer  themselves 
to  be  employed  in  Ireland  at  this 
important  conjuncture. 


Message  from  his  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  1  Sth  June. 


Protest  entered  on  the  Journals  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  Rejection 
of  the  Duke  of  Bedford’s  Motion 
for  a  Change  of  System  in  Ireland. 


-  A  O  J 

mons,  that  the  officers,  non-com-  ous  motions  respecting  the  calami 
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tons  situation  of  Ireland,  which 
have  been  submitted  to  their  con¬ 
sideration,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
inquiry — in  the  second,  for  lenity 
and  conciliation — and  in  the  last, 
for  putting  an  immediate  stop,  at 
-least,  to  the  rigorous  proceedings  of 
-the  army  in  Ireland,  where,  under 
•the  name  of  a  system  of  coercion, 
-we  have  reason  to  fear  that  atro¬ 
cious  cruelties  have  been  practised, 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  record  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  on  which 
we  have  proceeded,  and  on  which 
our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  the 
facts  is  founded,  and  on  that  evi¬ 
dence  to  appeal  in  our  own  justi¬ 
fication  to  our  country,  to  the 
world,  and  to  posterity.  We  affirm, 
that  the  facts  are  undisputed,  that 
vthe  evidence  of  them  is  irresistible, 
and  that  the  effects  produced  by 
-this  barbarous  system  convict  the 
authors  and  advisers  of  such  a  total 
.want  of  wisdom,  even  for  their 
own  pretended  purposes,  as  can 
only  be  exceeded  by  the  shock¬ 
ing  cruelty  of  the  principles  avow¬ 
ed,  and  of  the  practice  recom¬ 
mended  by  them. — We  shall  state 
some  or  the  documents  we  refer 
to,  in  the  order  of  time  in  which 
•they  have  appeared,  in  order  to 
.■shew  that  this  system  of  coercion 
has  not  been  hastily  resorted  to 
on  the  spur  of  an  instant  neces¬ 
sity,  but  that  it  was  deliberately 
resolved  on  long  before  it  could 
be  justified  or  palliated  by  any 
of  the  pretences  or  causes  which 
have  since  been  assigned  in  defence 
,of  it. 

Dublin- C 'as ile ,  March  3,  1798. 

-His  excellency  farther  authorizes 
•you  to  employ  force  against  any 
persons  assembled  in  arms,  not 
legally  authorized  so  to  be,  and 


to  disperse  all  tumultuous  assem¬ 
blies  of  persons,  though  they  may 
not  be  in  arms,  without  waiting 
for  the  sanction  and  assistance  or 
the  civil  authority,  if,  in  your  opi¬ 
nion,  and  the  peace  of  the  realm  and 
the  safety  of  his  majesty’s  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  may  be  endangered  by 
waiting  for  such  authority. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Pelham,. 

On  the  26th  of  February,  1798, 
sir  Ralph  Abercrombie  declared, 
in  public  orders,  that  (C  the  very 
disgraceful  frequency  of  courts  mar¬ 
tial,  and  the  many  complaints  of 
irregularities  in  the  conduct  of 

O 

the  troops  in  that  kingdom,  had 
too  unfortunately  proved  the  ar¬ 
my  to  be  in  a  state  of  licentious,- 
ness,  which  must’  render  it  formi¬ 
dable  to  every  one  but  the  ene¬ 
my.” 

On  the  1 8th  of  April,  1798, 
the  following  order  was  issued  by 
ma'.or-general  Duff: 

The  commander-in-chief  gives 
this  public  notice,  that  the  lord- 
lieutenant  and  council  have  issued 
orders  to  him  to  quarter  .troops, 
to  press  horses  and  carriages,  to 
demand  forage  and  provisions,  and 
•to  hold  courts  martial  for  the 
trial  of  offences,  of  all  descriptions, 
civil  arid  military,  with  the  pow¬ 
er  of  confirming  and  carrying  into 
execution  the  sentences  or  such 
courts  martial,  and  to  issue  pro¬ 
clamations. 

The  commander-inrchief  calls 
on  all  the  general  officers  to  pro?- 
cure  of  .the  magistrates  the  best 
accounts  they  can  give  of  the 
number  of  arm?  taken  from  the 
yeomanry  and  .the  well -affected,* 
of  arms  that  have  been  conceals 
ed,  and  of  pikes  that  have  been 
made,  which  are  to  be  recovered 
P  6  ap-4 
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and  taken  possession  of  by  the  mi¬ 
litary. 

They  are  also  to  communicate  to 
the  people,  through  the  priests,  and 
by  one  or  two  men  selected  from 
each  town-land,  the  purpose  of  the 
following  notice. 

That  the  order,  if  complied  with, 
will  be  a  sign  of  their  general  re¬ 
pentance  ;  and  not  only  forgiveness 
will  follow,  but  protection. 

That  they  must  be  sensible  that 
it  is  infinitely  better  for  them  to 
remain  at  home,  quietly  minding 
their  own  affairs,  than  committing 
acts  which  must  bring  on  the  ruin 
of  themselves  and  of  their  fami¬ 
lies. 

As  it  will  be  impossible,  in  some 
-degree,  to  prevent  the  innocent 
from  suffering  with  the  guilty,  the 
innocent  have  means  of  redress,  by 
informing  against  those  who  have 
engaged  in  unlawful  associations, 
and  robbing  houses  of  arms  and 
money. 

The  people  must  be  very  igno¬ 
rant  not  to  know,  notwithstanding 
the  fair  promises  of  the  French, 
that  they  have  first  deceived  and 
then  plundered  every  country  into 
which  they  have  come.  And  they 
are  therefore  forewarned,  that,  in 
case  of  invasion  from  the  French, 
if  they  should  attempt  to  join  the 
enemy,  or  communicate  with  him, 
or  join  in  any  insurrection,  they 
will  be  immediately  put  to  death, 
and  their  houses  and  properties  de¬ 
stroyed. 

The  general  officers  call  on  the 
people  to  know  why  they  should 
be  less  attached  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  now  than  they  were  a  year 
ago,  when  they  shewed  so  much 
loyalty  in  assisting  his  majesty’s 
troops  to  oppose  the  landing  of 
the  French.  Is  it  not  because  they 


have  been  seduced  by  wicked 
men  ? 

Why  should  they  think  them¬ 
selves  bound  by  oaths  into  which 
they  have  been  seduced  or  terri¬ 
fied  ? 

The  people  are  requested  to 
bring  in  their  arms  to  the  ma¬ 
gistrates  or  commanding-officers  in 
the  neighbourhood,  who  have  di¬ 
rections  to  receive  them,  and  no 
que st ' on  s  '  U  be  asked. 

( ffigned )  J ames  D uff,  maj.-gen. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1798,  the 
following  orders  were  issued  by 
lieutenant-general  sir  James  Slew- 

art. 

Whereas  it  has  been  represented 
to  lieutenant-general  sir  James 
Stewart  ,  that  in  some  parts  of  t  ie 
country  where  it  has  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  station  troops  at  free  quar¬ 
ters,  for  the  restoration  of  pm  lie 
tranquillity,  that  general  subscrip¬ 
tions  of  money  have  been  entered 
into  by  the  inhabitants  to  pur¬ 
chase  provisions  for  the  tro  s, 
by  which  means,  t.  e  end  propo¬ 
sed,  of  making  the  burden  fa-  as 
much  as  pos  ble  on  the  guilty, 
is  entirely  debated,  by  making  it 
fall,  in  a  light  proportion  on  the 
whole,  and  thereby  v  using  and  pro¬ 
tecting  the  guilty;  it  has  been 
thought  proper  to  direct,  that  when¬ 
ever  that  practice  has  keen  adopt¬ 
ed,  or  shall  be  attempted,  the  gene-, 
ral  officers  commanding  divisions  of 
the  southern  district,  shall  immedi¬ 
ately  double,  treble,  or  quadruple 
the  number  of  soldiers  so  stationed, 
and  shall  send  out  regular  foraging 
parties  to  provide  provisions  for  the 
troops,  in  the  quantities  mentioned 
in  the  former  notice,  bearing  date 
the  27th  day  of  April,  1798,  and 
that  they  shall  move  them  from  sta- 
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tion  to  station  through  the  district 
or  barony,  until  arms  are  surrendered 
and  tranquillity  be  perfectly  re¬ 
stored,  and  until  it  is  reported  to 
the  general  officers,  by  the  gentle¬ 
men  holding  landed  property,  and 
those  who  are  employed  in  collect¬ 
ing  the  public  revenues  and  tythes, 
that  all  rents,  taxes,  and  tythes  are 
completely  paid  up.” 

Adjutant- General' s -Office ,  C ori, 
May  7,  1798. 

On  the  11th  of  June,  1798,  ma¬ 
jor-general  Nugent,  alter  holding 
out  certain  offers  and  terms  to  the 
insurgents,  proceed  to  declare, 
i(  That,  should  the  above  injunc¬ 
tions  not  be  complied  with  within 
the  time  specified,  major-general 
Nugent  will  proceed  to  set  fire  to 
and  wholly  destroy  the  towns  of 
Killincv,  Kiliileagh,  Ballynahinch, 
Sfilitfield,  and  every  cottage  and 
farm-house  in  the  vicinity  of  those 
places,  carry  off  the  stock  and  cat¬ 
tle,  and  put  every  one  to  the  sword 
who  may  be  found  in  arms. 

4  4  It  particularly  behoves  all  the 
well-affected  persons  who  are  now 
with  the  rebels  from  constraint,  and 
who,  it  is  known,  from  a  consider 
able  part  of  their  numbers,  to  exert 
themselves  in  having  these  terms 
complied  with,  as  it  is  the  only  op¬ 
portunity  there  will  be  of  rescuing 
themselves  and  properties  from  the 
indiscriminate  vengeance  of  an 
army  necessarily  let  loose  upon 
them.” 

But,  finally,  the  document  which 
appears  to  us  the  most  important 
of  all,  and  to  which  we  earnestly  in¬ 
vite  and  press  the  attention  of  the 
house,  is  a  public  order  issued  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  month 
of  June,  1798,  in  the  following 
words : 


t(  Major-general  Morrison  re¬ 
quests  that  officers  Commanding 
corps,  will  give  the  strictest  orders 
to  prevent,  setting  fire  to  houses  or 
buildings  of  any  kind,  a  mode  of 
punishment  that  can  lead  only  to 
the  most  pernicious  consequences, 
and  that  seldom  or  ever  falls  on  the 
guilty,  but  on  the  contrary,  on  the 
landlord,  the  wife  and  children  of 
the  criminals,  who,  however  ini¬ 
quitous  the  husband  or  father, 
ought  always  to  be  spared  and  pro¬ 
tected. 

44  And  he  has  likewise  received  or¬ 
ders  from  lieutenant-general  Lake, 
that  free  quarters  are  no  longer  to 
be  permitted,  neither  are  foraging 
parties  to  be  allowed  to  go  out, 
unless  under  the  care  of  an  officer, 
who  is  to  be  responsible  for  every 
act,  in  order  that  the  friends  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  helpless  and  infirm, 
may  not  be  involved  in  one  in¬ 
discriminate  mass  of  destruction 
with  the  rebellious  and  ill-dis¬ 
posed.” 

The  prohibition  contained  in  this 
order,  wise  and  humane  as  it  is,  is 
equivalent  to  a,  history  of  all  the 
horrible  transactions  it  alludes  to, 
and  establishes  the  truth  of  them  by 
evidence,  which  cannot  be  disputed 
or  suspected,  and  also  confirms  in 
the  strongest  terms,  and  on  the  irre¬ 
sistible  proof  derived  from  practice 
and  experience,  that  such  a  mode  of 
punishment  seldom  or  ever  falls  on 
the  guilty,  but  on  women  and  chil¬ 
dren,  who  ought  aiwavsto  be  spared 
and  protected  ;  and  that  its  princi¬ 
ple,  if  not  its  only  operation  and  efi» 
feet,  is  to  involve  tn.-  friends  of  go¬ 
vernment,  the  helpless  and  infirm, 
in  one  mass  pi  destruction  with  the 
rebellious  and  ill-disposed. 

Bedford. 

W en t worth  Fit z william. 
P  4  Ponsonby 
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Ponsonby. 

Hdlland. 

Albemarle. 

King. 

Thanet. 


Protest  of  Lord  Oxford. 

Dissentient, 

1  -TIECAUSE  I  was  shocked  that 
an  address  to  the  king,  upon 
so  awful  a  subject  as  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  should  have  been 
rejected,  without  one  single  syllable 
being  said  by  the  king’s  ministers 
upon  the  subject. 

2.  Because  I  look  back  with 
pride  to  that  law  which  our  ances¬ 
tors  obtained,  which  says,  “  No 
free  man  shall  be  taken,  or  impri¬ 
soned,  or  disseized  of  his  freehold, 
or  liberties,  or  free  customs,  or  be 
outlawed,  or  exiled,  or  any  other¬ 
wise  destroyed.  Nor  will  we  not 
pass  upon  him,  nor  condemn  him, 
but  by  lawful  judgment  of  his 
peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  will  sell  to  no  man.  We  will 
not  deny  or  defer  to  any  man  either 
justice  or  right.”  And  because  I 
agree  with  the  commentary  of  that 
great  lawyer,  sir  Edward  Coke, 
upon  this  chapter  of  MagnaCharta, 
wherein  he  says,  <l  No  man  destroy¬ 
ed  that  is,  fore-judged  of  life  or 
limb,  disherited,  or  put  to  torture 
or  death.  And  because  I  think  that 
to  flog,  picket,  and  half-hang  any 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  in  order  to 
extort  confession,  is  “  a  putting  to 
torture,”  and,  therefore,  not  only 
outrageous  to  humanity,  but  direct¬ 
ly  against  Magna  Charta,  the  great 
corner-stone  of  our  laws  and  liber¬ 
ties.  And  whoever  have  dared  to 
put  to  torture  any  of  our  fellow- 


subjects  in  Ireland,  or  elsewhere, 
have  violated  the  great  charter, 
have  betrayed  their  country,  and 
ought  speediiyto  be  brought  to  con- 
dign  punishment,  for  these  their 
treasonable  and  detestable  practices. 
And  whoever  have  dared  openly 
and  publicly  to  justify  torture,  upon 
the  ground  of  policy,  deserve  the 
same  execrations  from  their  coun¬ 
trymen,  as  have  been  usually  given 
to  the  cruelest  inquisitors  of  Rome, 

3.  Because,  whenever  our  bre¬ 
thren  and  fellow-subjects  in  Ireland, 
or  elsewhere^are  flogged,,  picketed, 
half-hanged,  and  otherwise  tortured, 
in  order  to  extort  confession,  I  hold 
it  to  be  the  bounden  duty  of' every 
man,  in  his  different  station,  to  use 
all  the  legal  means  in  his  power  to 
declare  his  abhorrence  of  such  a  dia¬ 
bolical  ana  tyrannical  measures, 

4.  Because  I  hold,  that  when  an 
Irishman  is  tortured,  an  Englishman 
is  tortured;  for  the  same  men,  who, 
ip  violation  of  the  laws  of  their 
country,  and  of  every  dictate  of  hu¬ 
manity,  dare  to  put  Irishmen  to 
torture,  will  not  hesitate,  when 
they  think  it  expedient,  to  put 
Englishmen  to  torture  also. 

5.  Because  it  is  a  mortal  truth 
that  cannot  be  denied,  that,  if  men 
have  been  driven,  by  flogging  and 
by  tortures,  contrary  to  all  bw, 
and  reason,  into  open  resistance, 
the  guilt  and  consequences  of  that 
resistance  are  imputable  to  those 
who  flog  and  torture,  contrary  to 
all  lavr  and  reason,  and  not  to  those 
who  are  thereby  driven  to  resist¬ 
ance. 

6.  Because  to  flog  and  torture 
men  into  open  resistance,  for  the 
sake  of  employing  a  power  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  flog  and  tor¬ 
ture,  to  crush  that  resistance,  and 
thereby  to  make  themselves  more 

secure-^ 
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secure,  is  not  only  a  refinement  of 
..cruelty,  against  which  law,  reason, 
justice,  humanity,  and  nature,  cry 
aloud  $  but  which  the  experience 
of  all  times  teaches  us  will  never 
answer, 

7.  Because  the  history  of  the 
world  tells  us,  that  it  is  no  small 
matter  which  provokes  a  people  to 
throw  off  their  allegiance  ;  and  that 
when  they  have  thrown  off  their 
allegiance,  attention  to  their  just 
.demands,  and  protection  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  their  rights,  liberties, 
and  properties,  are  the  only  means 
by  which  an  allegiance  worth  ha? 
ving  can  be  recovered. 

8.  Because  I  think  the  times  call 
for  a  declaration  of  these  principles, 
and  that  to  act  upon  them  is  the 
only  method  of  healing  the  present 
discontents,  and  preventing  the 
speedy  ruin  of  our  country. 

Oxford  and  Mortimer. 


speech  of  his  Majesty  to  both  Houses , 
on  proroguing  the  parliaments 
June  2Q. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

BY  the  measures  adopted  during 
the  present  session,  you  have 
amply  fulfilled  the  solemn  and  unani¬ 
mous  assurance  which  I  received 
from  you  at  its  commencement. 

The  example  of  your  firmness 
and  constancy  has  been  applauded 
and  followed  by  my  subjects  in  eve¬ 
ry  rank  and  condition  in  life  :  a  spi¬ 
rit  of  voluntary  and  ardent  exer¬ 
tion,  diffused  through  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  has  strengthened  and 
confirmed  our  internal  security: 
the  same  sentiments  have  continued 
to  animate  my  troops  of  every  de¬ 
scription  }  and  my  fleets  have  met 
the  menaces  of  invasion,  by  block¬ 


ing  up  all  our  enemies  in  their  prin* 
cipal  ports. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons,  - 

The  extensive  and  equitable  scheme 
of  contribution,  by  which  so  large  a 
share  of  pur  expences  will  be  de¬ 
frayed  within  the  year,  has  defeated 
the  expectations  of  those  who  had 
vainly  hoped  to  exhaust  our  means, 
and  to  destroy  our  public  credit. 
You  have  been  enabled  to  avail 
yourselves  of  farther  resources  from 
a  commerce  increased  in  extent  and 
vigour,  notwithstanding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  war,  and  have  had  the 
singular  satisfaction  of  deriving  at 
the  same  moment,  large  additional 
aid  from  individual  exertions  of  un¬ 
exampled  zeal,  liberality,  and  pa¬ 
triotism. 

The  provision  which  has  been 
made  for  the  redemption  of  the 
land-tax,  has  also  established  a  sys¬ 
tem  which,  in  its  progressive  ope¬ 
ration,  may  produce  the  happiest 
consequences,  by  the  increase  of 
our  resources,  the  diminution  of 
our  debt,  and  the  support  of  public 
credit. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  designs  of  the  disaffected, 
carried  on  in  concert  with  our  in¬ 
veterate  enemies,  have  been  unre¬ 
mittingly  pursued  :  but  have  been 
happily  and  effectually  counteracted 
in  this  kingdom,  by  the  general 
zeal  and  loyalty  of  my  subjects. 

In  Ireland  they  have  broken  out 
into  the  most  criminal  acts  of  open 
rebellion.  Every  effort  has  been 
employed  on  my  part  to  subdue  this 
dangerous  spirit,  which  is  equally 
hostile  to  the  interests  and  safety  of 
every  part  of  the  British  empire.  I 
cannot  too  strongly  commend  the 
unshaken  fidelity  and  valour  of  my 
regular,  fencible,  and  militia  forces 

in 
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in  Ireland;  and  that  determined 
spirit  with  which  my  yeomanry  and 
volunteer  forces  of  that  kingdom 
have  stood  forward  in  the  defence 
of  the  lives  and  properties  of  their 
fellow-subjects,  and  in  support  of 
the  lawful  government. 

Thestrikingandhonourableproof 
of  alacrity  and  public  spirit,  which 
so  many  of  my  fencible  and  militia 
regiments  in  this  kingdom  have 
manifested  on  this  occasion,  has  al¬ 
ready  received  the  fullest  testimony 
of  the  approbation  of  Parliament. 

This  conduct,  personally  so  ho¬ 
nourable  to  the  individuals,  affords 
the  strongest  pledge,  both  of  the 
military  ardour  which  actuates  this 
valuable  part  of  our  national  de¬ 
fence,  and  of  their  affectionate  con¬ 
cern  for  the  safety  and  happiness  of 
Ireland,  which  are  essentially  con¬ 
nected  with  the  general  interests  of 
the  British  empire. 

With  the  advantage  of  this  sup¬ 
port,  and  after  the  distinguished  and 
important  success  which  has  recently 
attended  the  operations  of  my  arms 
against  the  principal  force  of  the 
rebels,  I  trust  the  time  is  fast  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  those  now  seduced 
from  their  allegiance  will  be  brought 
to  a  just  sense  of  the  guilt  they  have 
incurred,  and  will  entitle  themselves 
to  forgiveness,  and  to  that  protec¬ 
tion  which  is  my  constant  wish  to 
afford  to  every  class  and  condi¬ 
tion  of  my  subjects,  who  manifest 
their  desire  to  pay  a- due  obedience 
to  the  laws 

This  temporary  interruption  of 
tranquillity,  and  all  its  attendant 
calamities,  must  be  attributed  to 
those  pernicious  principles  which 
have  been  industriously  propagated 
in  that  country,  and  which  wlier- 
ever  they  have  prevailed,  have  ne¬ 


ver  failed  to  produce  the  most  dis¬ 
astrous  effects. 

With  such  warnings  before  us, 
sensible  of  the  danger  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  repel,  and  of  the 
blessings  we  have  to  preserve,  let 
us  continue  firmly  united  in  a  de¬ 
termined  resistance  to  the  designs 
of  our  enemies,  and  in  defence  of 
that  constitution  which  has  been 
found  by  experience  to  insure  to 
us,  in  so  eminent  a  degree,  public 
liberty,  national  strength,  and  the 
security  and  comfort  of  ail  classes 
of  the  community. 

It  is  only  by  perseverance  in  this 
line  of  conduct,  that  we  can  hope, 
under  the  continuance  of  that  di¬ 
vine  protection  which  we  have  so 
abundantly  experienced,  to  conduct 
this  arduous  contest  to  a  happy  is¬ 
sue,  and  to  maintain,  undiminished, 
the  security,  honour,  and  lasting 
prosperity  of  the  country. 


His  Majesty’s  Speech  to  both  Houses 
at  the  Meeting  of  Parliament > 
20th  November ,  1/98. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

events  which  have  taken 
1  place  in  the  course  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  year,  and  the  signal  success, 
which,  by  the  blessing  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  lias  attended  my  arms,  have 
been  productive  of  the  happiest 
consequences,  and  have  essentially 
promoted  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  our  country. 

The  unexampled  series  of  our 
naval  triumphs  has  received  fresh 
splendour  from  the  memorable  and 
decisive  action  in  which  a  detach¬ 
ment  of  my  beet,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  rear-admiral  lord  Nelson, 
attacked  and  almost  totally  destroy¬ 
ed 
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ed  a  superior  force  of  the  enemy, 
strengthened  by  every  advantage  of 
situation:  by  this  great  and  brilliant 
victory,  an  enterprize,  of  which  the 
injustice,  perfidy,  and  extravagance, 
had  fixed  the  attention  of  the 
world,  and  which  was  peculiarly 
directed  against  some  of  the  most 
valuable  interests  of  the  British  em¬ 
pire,  has,  in  the  first  instance,  been 
turned  to  the  confusion  of  its  au- 
th  orsj  and  the  blow  thus  given  to 
the  power  and  influence  of  France 
has  afforded  an  opening  which,  if 
improved  by  suitable  exertions  on 
the  part  of  other  powers,  may  lead 
to  the  general  deliverance  of  En¬ 
ron0. 

jr 

The  wisdom  and  magnanimity  so 
eminently  displayed  at  this  con¬ 
juncture,  by  the  emperor  of  Russia, 
and  the  decision  and  vigour  of 
the  Ottoman  Porte,  have  shown 
that  those  powers  are  impressed 
with  a  lust  sense  of  the  present  crisis ; 
and  their  example,  joined  to  the 
disposition  manifested  almost  uni¬ 
versally  in  the  different  countries 
struggling  under  the  yoke  of  France, 
must  be  a  powerful  encouragement 
to  o«  her  states  to  adopt  that  vigour- 
ous  line  of  conduct  which  experi¬ 
ence  has  proved  to  be  alone  consist- 
ent  with  security  or  honour. 

The  extent  of  our  preparations 
at  home,  and  the  demonstrations  of 
zeal  and  spirit  among  all  ranks  of 
my  subjects,  have  deterred  the  ene¬ 
my  from  attemptin  g  to  execute  their 
vain  threat  of  inva  g  the  coasts  of 
this  kingdom. 

In  Ireland,  the  rebellion  which 
they  had  instigated  has  been  curbed 
and  repressed ;  the  troops  which 
they  landed  for  its  support  have 
been  compelled  to  surrender  ;  and 
the  armaments  since  destined  for  the 
same  purpose  have,  by  the  vigilance 


and  activity  of  my  squadrons,  been 
captured  or  di  persed.  The  views 
and  principles  of  those  who,  in  con¬ 
cert  with  our  inveterate  enemy, 
have  long  planned  the  subversion  of 
our  constitution,  have  been  fully  de¬ 
tected  and  exposed,  and  their  trea¬ 
sons  made  manifest  to  the  world. 
Those  whom  they  had  misled  or  se¬ 
duced,  must  now  be  awakened  to 
their  duty  ;  and  a  just  sense  of  the 
miseries  and  horror  which  these  trai¬ 
torous  designs  have  produced,  must 
impress  on  the  minds  of  all  my  faith¬ 
ful  subjects  the  necessity  of  continu¬ 
ing  to  repel,  with  firmness,  every 
attack  on  the  laws  and  established 
governor  of  their  country. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

TJ nder  the  unavoidable  pressure  of 
protracted  war,  it  is  a  great  satis¬ 
faction  to  me  to  observe,  that  the 
produce  of  the  public  revenue  has 
proved  fully  adecpiate  to  the  increase 
of  our  permanent  expenditure  ; 
that  the  national  credit  has  been 
maintained  and  improved ;  and  that 
the  commerce  and  industry  of  my 
subjects  have  continued  to  flourish  in 
a  degree  hitherto  unknown. 

The  situation  in  which  we  are 
placed*  unhappily  renders  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  heavy  expences  indis¬ 
pensable  for  the  public  safety.  But 
the  state  of  our  resources;  and  the 
good  sense  and  public  spirit  which 
prevail  through  every  part  of  mv 
kingdom,  will,  I  trust,  enable  you 
to  provide  the  necessary  supplies 
without  essential  inconvenience  to 
my  people,  and  with  as  little  ad¬ 
dition  as  possible  to  the  permanent 
burdens  of  the  state.  The  pro¬ 
gress  made  towards  such  a  system  by 
the  measures  adopted  in  the  last 
session,  and  the  aid  given  to  public 

credit 
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credit  by  the  plan  for  the  redemp¬ 
tion  of  the  land-tax,  have  been  at¬ 
tended  with  the  most  beneficial  ef¬ 
fect,  which  you  will,  I  am  per¬ 
suaded,  omit  no  opportunity  to  con¬ 
firm  and  improve. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

I  rely  with  confidence  on  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  your  exertions,  to  en¬ 
able  me  ultimately  to  conduct  the 
great  contest  in  which  we  are  en¬ 
gaged  to  a  safe  and  honourable  con¬ 
clusion. 

We  have  surmounted  many  and 
great  difficulties.  Our  perseverance 
in  a  just  cause  has  been  rewarded 
with  -distinguished  success  ;  and  our 
present  situation,  compared  with 
that  of  other  countries,  sufficiently 
proves  how  much,  in  a  period  of 
general  danger  and  calamity,  the 
security  and  happiness  of  the  British 
nation  have  depended  (under  the 
blessing  of  Providence)  on  its  own 
constancy,  its  energy,  and  its  virtue. 


Message  from  His  Majesty  to  the 
House  of  Commons ,  2 2d  Nov. 

HIS  majesty  having  taken  into  his 
consideration  the  signal  and 
meritorious  services  performed  by 
rear-admiral  lord  Nelson,  in  the  me¬ 
morable  and  decisive  victory  obtain¬ 
ed,  over  a  superior  French  fleet  off 
the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  not  only 
highly  honourable  to  himself,  but 
-eminently  beneficial  to  these  king¬ 
doms ;  and  his  majesty  being  desi¬ 
rous  to  confer  upon  him  some  conr 
siderable  and  lasting  mark  of  his 
royal  favour,  in  testimony  of  his  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  great  services,  and 
therefore  to  give  and  grant  to  the 
said  rear-admiral  Lord  Nelson,  and 
the  two  next  heirs  male  to  whom 


the  title  of  baron  Nelson  of  the 
Nile,  and  Burnham  Thorpe,  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  shall  descend, 
for  their  lives  the  net  sum  of  2000/. 
per  annum :  but  his  majesty  not  ha¬ 
ving  it  in  his  poy/er  to  grant  any  an¬ 
nuity  to  that  amount:,  or  for  a  period 
beyond  his  own  life,  his  majesty  re¬ 
commends  it  to  his  faithful  com¬ 
mons  to  consider  of  the  means  of 
enable  his  majesty  to  extend  and 
secure  an  annuity  of  2000/.  .per  an¬ 
num  to  rear-admiral  lord  Nelson, 
and  the  two  next  heirs  male  on 
whom  the  title  of  baron  Nelson  of 
the  Nile,  and  Burnham  Thorpe,  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk,  shall  descend, 
in  such  manner  as  shall  be  most  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  their  interests. 


Protest  of  Lords  Holland  and  Oaf  or  & 
against  the  Assessed-  T ax  Bill. 

Dissentient, 

EC  ADS  E  we  conceive  that, 
in  the  present  circumstances, 
no  grant  of  money  by  parliament 
can  alone  be  sufficient  to  extricate 
the  country  from  its  alarming  and 
critical  situation. 

When  the  exigencies  of  the  state 
are  such  as  to  demand  large  sup¬ 
plies  from  the  people,  our  duty  is 
not  confined  to  the  bare  necessity  of 
the  case,  or  the  mode  of  levvimr  the 
money.  We  are  not,  from  the 
pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the 
approach  of  danger,  hastily  to  con¬ 
cur  in  laying  additional  burthens  on 
our  fellow-subjects,  without  in,- 
suring  to  the  public  a  wise  applicar 
tion  of  the  money  so  raised,  and 
without  due  precautions  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  their 
only  legitimate  object,  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  A  neglect  of  this, 
the  most  important  of  all  parlia^ 

mentary 
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mentary  duties,  must  produce,  and 
in  our  opinions  it  has  already  pro¬ 
duced,  consequences  the  most  fatal 
to  the  dignity  of  the  nation,  the  sta¬ 
bility  of  the  government,  and  the 
interests  of  the  people.  In  the  un¬ 
conditional  compliance  with  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  executive  government 
again  proposed  as  the  remedy,  we 
perceive  the  real  and  fatal  source  of 
the  evil.  Year  after  year  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  ministers  have  grounded  their 
application  to  parliament  upon  the 
urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  exigencies  of  the  state. 
To  satisfy  their  demands,  to  enable 
them  to  encounter  the  dangers,  and 
remove  the  difficulties  in  which  we 
were  involved,  every  article  of  lux¬ 
ury,  or  convenience  has  been  taxed, 
the  resources  of  the  country  have 
been  exhausted,  and  sums  unparal¬ 
lelled  in  history  have  been  entrusted 
to  their  disposal  ;  yet,  year  after 
year,  the  occasion  has  become  more 
urgent,  the  exigencies  mere  pressing, 
the  difficulties  more  alarming,  and 
the  dangers  more  immediate.  The 
security  of  the  nation  has  been 
shaken  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  has  been 
impaired,  external  danger  has  kept 
pace  with  internal  distress,  and  the 
exertionmwhich  have  impoverished 
the  people,  and  shaken  our  credit, 
have  purchased  nothing  but  the  loss 
of  national  honour,  the  defection  of 
allies,  and  the  failure  of  every  great 
abject  of  the  war. 

If  the  whole  force  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  aided  by  grants, 
lavished  beyond  the  example  of  the 
most  improvident  times,  assisted  by 
the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  has  proved  insufficient  in  the 
hands  of  ministers,  to  secure  the 
blessings  ol  peace,  or  even  to  avert 
the  present  awful  circumstances  of 
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the  country,  it  seema  inconsistent 
with  reason  to  expect  that  the  pain¬ 
ful  efforts  of  an  empire,  whose 
means  are  exhausted  by  taxation* 
whose  spirits  are  damped  by  failure, 
and  whose  affections  are  in  part 
alienated  by  oppression,  can,  with* 
out  a  single  ally,  under  the  direction 
of  the  same  men,  resist  with  effect, 
a  powerful  and  exasperated  enemy* 
elated  with  success,  strengthened  by- 
conquest,  and  supported  by  the  uni  ¬ 
ted  powers  of  Holland  and  of  Spain* 
In  this  situation  of  affairs,  to  perse¬ 
vere  in  the  system  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  it,  to  confide  in  the  ministers* 
who,  with  the  aid  of  so  many  mil¬ 
lions,  have  been  unable  to  avert  it* 
evinces,  in  our  opinion,  a  total  dis¬ 
regard  of  the  common  maxims  of 
prudence,  a  wanton  rejection  of  the 
lessons  of  experience,  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  neglect  of  the  most  important 
of  our  parliamentary  duties. 

Under  the  persuasion,  therefore* 
that  the  dangers  with  which  we  are 
now  threatened  are  the  result  of 
force  directed  to  objects  at  once 
impracticable,  and  foreign  to  the 
interests  of  this  country  ;  that  they 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a 
misapplication  of  the  public  money* 
and  the  natural  fruits  of  the  inca¬ 
pacity  and  profusion  of  those  to 
whom  it  has  been  improvidently 
entrusted;;  we  deemed  it  our  duty 
not  to  sanction  any  grant  to  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  government,-  until  a  pledge 
was  given  to  the  house,  by  the  re¬ 
moval  of  his  majesty’s  ministers,  of  a 
complete  alteration  in  his  councils.. 
We  held  it  neither  just  to  impose, 
nor  reasonable  to  require,  any  ad¬ 
ditional  sacrifices  from  our  fellow- 
subjects,  until  some  prospect  was 
held  out  to  the  people,  of  a  reform 
of  that  house  which  had  granted, 
and  a  censure  of  those  ministers. 

who. 
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who  have  lavished,  sums  so  enor¬ 
mous,  without  any  benefit  resulting 
to  the  community.  We  thought, 
that  while  his  majesty’s  affairs  were 
conducted  by  those  who  originally 
engaged  in  this  calamitous  contest, 
and  who  can  neither  carry  on  war 
or  negociation  with  honour,  advan¬ 
tage,  or  success,  no  grant  of  money 
by  parliament,  no  sacrifices  on  the 
part  of  the  people,  could  afford  a 
reasonable  hope  that  the  blessings 
of  peace  would  be  speedily  restored 
or  permanently  secured.  We  ima¬ 
gined,  that,  until  some  earnest  was 
given  of  a  radical  alteration  of  the 
system  of  terror  and  coercion  in  Ir?  - 
land,  of  the  repeal  of  the  two  bills, 
the  one  intituled,  “  An  act  for  the 
safety  and  preservation  of  his  majes¬ 
ty’8  person  and  government  against 
treasonable  and  seditious  practices 
and  attempts,”  and  the  o^her  inti¬ 
tuled,  “  An  act  for  the  more  effec¬ 
tually  preventing  seditious  meetings 
and  assemblies,”  of  economy  in 
public  expenditure,  an i  diminution 
of  the  enormous  patronage  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  crown,  we  were  not 
warranted  in  expecting  that  cheer¬ 
ful  co-operation  of  the  people, 
which,  being  at  once  the  indication 
and  result  of  a  reciprocal  confi¬ 
dence  between  the  government  and 
the  governed,  can  only  be  restored 
by  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  and 
happy  practice  of  a  constitution  un- 
disfigured  by  coercive  laws,  of  a 
parliament  speaking  the  sense  of  the 
people,  and  a  ministry  dependent 
on  the  voice  of  the  parliament. 

Because  it  appears  to  us  that  any 
attempt  to  raise  the  supplies  within 
the  year,  in  the  present  exhausted 
state  or  the  country,  must  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
$nd  danger. 

Because,  were  we  to  allow  that 
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the  principle  of  raising  the  supplies 
by  contribution,  instead  of  loan,  was 
just,  wise,  and  expedient,  yet,  under 
the  present  ministry,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  attended  with  the  utmost 
danger,  as  the  real  expences  of  the 
year  have  generally  exceeded,  by 
nearly  one-half,  their  calculations ; 
and  thus  any  regulations,  for  the 
equal  distribution  of  the  burdens 
which  were  adopted  upon  the  first 
calculation,  might  be  rendered  in¬ 
effectual  by  subsequent  and  most  ex¬ 
tensive  demands. 

Because,  if  the  bill  is  intended  as 
a  tax  upon  expenditure,  its  retro¬ 
spective  operation  is  arbitrary  and 
cruel  in  the  extreme,  and  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  usages  of  our  an¬ 
cestors,  the  faith  of  civilized  govern¬ 
ments,  and  the  common  dictates  of 
humanity  and  justice.  If  it  is  in¬ 
tended  as  a  tax  upon  income,  in  our 
opinion,  the  criterion  proposed  is 
objectionable  and  inadequate  ;  and, 
above  all,  as  income  is  of  various 
descriptions,  sometimes  arising  from 
permanent  and  disposable  capital, 
sometimes  from  precarious  or  tem¬ 
porary  possessions,  and  sometimes 
from  labour,  talents,  or  industry, 
we  deem  any  attempt  to  proportion 
the  burden  to  the  income,  in  itself 
unjust,  unequal,  and  impolitic-  If 
it  is  intended  as  a  tax  upon  pro¬ 
perty,  neither  in  the  original  cri¬ 
terion,  viz.  the  assessed  taxes  of 
1795,  nor  in  the  proposed  relief, 
do  we  recognize  any  just  princi¬ 
ples  of  taxation,  or  perceive  any 
fair  or  adequate  method  suggested 
for  the  impartial  distribution  of  the. 
burden. 

Because  the  relief  proposed  in 
the  bill,  to  those  who  may,  by  the 
increase  of  their  assessed  taxes,  be 
liable  to  pay  more  than  the  tenth 
of  their  income,  requires  a  disclo¬ 
sure 
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sure  of  their  pecuniary  circum¬ 
stances*  which  is  contrary  to  the 
customs  and  prejudices  of  English¬ 
men,  and  repugnant  to  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  constitution  ;  and  which, 
to  persons  engaged  in  commerce  or 
trade,  must  be  attended  with  yet 
greater  inconveniencies  than  the 
payment  of  more  than  the  tenth  of 
their  income.  Farthermore,  this  re¬ 
gulation  appears  to  us  an  indirect 
breach  of  the  faith  so  often  and  so 
sacredly  pledged  to.the  stockholder; 
for,  should  the  whole  of  the  in¬ 
come,  of  any  individual  claiming 
this  relief,  consist  in  a  dividend 
upon  stock,  a  tenth  of  that  income 
is  immediately  sacrificed,  and  the 
dividend,  in  violation  of  the  faith 
of  the  parliament  and  the  nation, 
diminished  one-tenth  by  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  government. 

Because  the  operation  of  this  bill 
is  not  confined  to  a  definite  period 
of  time,  but,  by  the  most  wanton 
violation  of  justice,  remains  in  force 
till  a  certain  sum  is  produced;  thus 
exacting,  from  the  honest,  the  de¬ 
ficiencies,  which  may  have  been 
occasioned  by  the  designs  or  the  dis¬ 
tress  of  individuals,  by  the  favour 
or  the  neglect  of  the  collectors. 

(Signed)  Holland. 

Oxford. 


Provision al T rent- 'between  his  Majes¬ 
ty  the  King  of  Great  Britain  and  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  ail  the 
ilussias.  Done  at  Si.  Peters!  urgh, 
the2dth  (\  QthJ  of  Decern  ter,  1 7Q3. 

In  the  name  of  the  most 
holy  and  indivisible  trinity. 

T  JIS  majesty  the  king  of  Great 
JL  A  Britain,  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russian,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  alliance  and  friend¬ 


ship  subsisting  between  them,  being 
desirous  to  enter  into  a  concert  of 
measures,  such  as  may  contribute 
in  the  most  efficacious  manner  to 
oppose  the  successes  of  the  French 
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arms  and  the  extension  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  anarchy,  and  to  bring 
about  a  solid  peace,  together  with 
the  re-establishment  of  the  balance 
of  Europe,  have  judged  it  worthy 
their  most  serious  consideration  and 
earnest  solicitude,  to  endeavour,  if 
possible,  to  reduce  France  with  its 
former  limits,  as  they  subsisted  be¬ 
fore  the  revolution.  They  have,  in 
consequence,  agreed  to  conclude  a 
provisional  treaty ;  and  ,  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  they  have  named  as  their  ple¬ 
nipotentiaries,  namely,  his  majesty 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  sir  Chas. 
Whitworth,  iv.  B.  his  envoy-extra¬ 
ordinary  and  minister-plenipoten¬ 
tiary  at  the  imperial  court  of  Russia ; 
and  his  majesty  the  emperor  of  all 
the  Russias,  the  chancellor  prince 
Besborodko,  a  privy  counsellor,  di¬ 
rector-general  of  the  posts,  senator, 
and  knight  of  the  orders  or  St.  An¬ 
drew,  of  St.  Alexander  Nefsky,  of 
St.  Anne,  and  grand  cross  of  those 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  and  of  St. 
Vladimir,  of  the  first  class  ;  the  si.eur 
Korschouby, vice-chancellor,  privy- 
counsellor,  and  chamberlain,  knight 
of  the  order  of  St.  Alexander  Nef¬ 
sky,  and  grand  cross  of  that  of  St, 
Vladimir,  of  the.  second  class  ;  the 
sieur  Rostppchin,  a  privy-counsellor 
member  of  the  college  for  foreign 
affairs,  knight  of  t lie  order  of  St. 
Alexander  Nefsky, andof  that  of  St, 
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Anne,  of  the  first  class  ;  who,  after 
having  reciprocally  communicated 

O  i.  J 

their  full  powers,  have  concluded 
and  agreed  upon,  the  following  arti¬ 
cles  : — 

Article  I.  The  two  contracting 
powers,  in  the  intention  of  inducing 

the 
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the  king  of  Prussia  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  war  against  the  common 
enemy,  propose  to  employ  all  their 
endeavours  to  obtain  that  end.  Im¬ 
mediately  on  his  Prussian  majesty's 
consenting  to  this  measure,  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias  is 
ready  to  afford  him  a  succour  of 
land-forces,  and  he  destines,  for  that 
purpose,  45,000  men,  infantry  and 
cavalry,  with  the  necessary  artillery, 
upon  the  following  conditions  : 

II.  This  body  of  troops  shall  be 
put  in  motion  as  soon  as  the  high 
contracting  parties  shall  be  assured 
of  the  determination  of  his  Prussian 
majesty  being  conformable  to  what 
has  been  before  stated. 

With  regard  to  the  farther  move¬ 
ments  of  this  corps,  and  its  com¬ 
bined  operations  with  the  Prussian 
troops,  his  majesty  the  emperor  of 
all  the  Russias  will  arrange  them 
with  his  majesty  the  king  of  Prussia ; 
and  communication  shall  also  be 
made  of  them  to  his  Britannic  ma¬ 
jesty,  in  order  that,  by  such  a  con¬ 
cert  between  the  high  allies,  the 
military  operations  against  the  ene¬ 
my  may  be  made  with  the  greater 
success,  and  that  the  object  which 
is  proposed  may  the  more  easily  be 
ascertained. 

III.  In  order  to  facilitate  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias,  the  means  to  take  such  an  active 
part  in  the  present  war  against  the 
French,  his  Britannic  majesty  en¬ 
gages  to  furnish  the  pecuniary  suc¬ 
cours  herein-after  specified  ;  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias 
nevertheless  reserving  to  himself  the 
right  to  recal  the  aforesaid  body  of 
troops  into  his  own  territories,  if,  by 
any  unforeseen  event,  the  whole  of 
this  pecuniary  succour  should  not 
be  furnished  him. 

IV .  The  amount  and  the  nature 


of  these  pecuniary  succours  have' 
been  fixed  and  regulated  upon  the 
following  footing  i 

1st,  In  order  to  enable  his  impe¬ 
rial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias  to  ex¬ 
pedite,  as  soon  as  possible,  and  in 
the  most  convenient  manner,  the 
troops  destined  to  be  employed  in 
favour  of  the  good  cause,  his  majes¬ 
ty  the  king  of  Great  Britain  en¬ 
gages,  as  soon  as  he  shall  receive 
advice  that  the  Russian  troops,  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  of 
his  majesty  the  King  of  Prussia,  are 
to  march,  in  order  to  co-operate 
with  those  of  his  said  majesty,  to 
pay  for  the  first  and  the  most  urgent 
expences,  225,000/.  sterling,  divi¬ 
ding  the  payments  in  such  manner^ 
as  that  75,0001.  sterling  should  be 
paid  as  soon  as  the  troops  shall  have 
passed  the  Russian  frontiers  ;  that 
the  second  payment,  amounting  to 
the  same  sum,  should  be  made  on 
the  expiration  of  the  first  three 
months,  and  on  the  commencement 
of  the  fourth  ;  and  that  the  third 
payment,  completing  the  sum  total, 
should  be  made  in  like  manner,  after 
three  months  and  on  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh. 

2d,  His  majesty  the  king  of  Great 
Britain  engages  also  to  furnish  to  his 
majesty  the  emperor  of  all  the  Rus¬ 
sias  a  subsidy  of 75,000/.  sterling  per 
month,  to  be  computed  from  the 
day  on  which  the  corps  of  troops 
above-mentioned  shall  pass  the  Rus¬ 
sian  frontiers.  This  subsidy  shall  be 
paid  at  the  commencement  cf  each 
month,  and  being  destined  for  the 
appointments  and  maintenance  of 
the  troops,  it  shall  be  continued 
during  the  space  of  twelve  months, 
unless  peace  should  be  made  sooner. 

3d,  Thetwo  high  contracting  par¬ 
ties,  besides,  shall  come  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  before  the  expiration  of 

the 
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Ihe  term  of  a  year  above  specified, 
whether,  in  case  the  war  should  not 
be  terminated,  the  subsidy  above- 
mentioned  shall  be  continued. 

V.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties  engage  not  to  make  either 
peace  or  armistice  without  inclu¬ 
ding  each  other  and  without  con¬ 
certing  each  other  ;  but  if,  through 
any  unforeseen  events,  his  Britannic 
majesty  should  be  under  the  neces¬ 
sity  or  terminating  the  war,  and 
thereby  of  discontinuing  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  subsidy,*  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  twelve  months  above 
stipulated,  he  engages  in  that  case, 
to  pay  three  months  advance  of  the 
subsidy  agreed  upon  of  75,000/. 
sterling,  reckoning  from  the  day  on 
which  the  information  shall  be  re¬ 
ceived  by  the  general  commanding 
the  Russian  troops. 

VI.  In  like  manner,  if  any  ag¬ 
gression  on  Russia  should  take  place, 
by  which  his  majesty,  the  emperor, 
should  be  obliged  to  recall  his  army 
into  his  own  dominions,  the  above- 
mentioned  subsidy  shall,  in  such 
case  only,  be  paid  up  to  the  day  on 
which  the  army  shall  re-enter  the 
Russian  frontiers. 

VII.  His  majesty,  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  shall  come  to  an 
understanding  with  his  ally,  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  king  of  Prussia,  respect¬ 
ing  all  the  other  expences  which 
this  corps  of  troops  and  its  opera¬ 
tions  may  require.  His  Britannic 
majesty  shall  take  no  farther  share 
in  those  expences  than  the  sum  of 
37j500/.  sterling  per  month,  du¬ 
ring  all  the  time  that  the  above- 
mentioned  troops  shall  be  employ¬ 
ed,  by  virtue  of  this  treaty,  for  the 
common  cause*  That  sum  shall  be 
advanced  by  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  aiPthe  Russias;  but  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  majesty  acknowledges  it  as  a 
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debt  due  by  Great  Britain  to  Rus¬ 
sia,  which  he  will  discharge  after 
the  conclusion  of  a  peace  made  by 
mutual  agreement. 

The  mode  and  dates  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  shall  then  be  settled  by  mu¬ 
tual  concert,  according  to  the  reci¬ 
procal  convenience  of  the  two  allied 
powers  < 

VIII.  The  above-mentioned  sub¬ 
sidies  shall,  in  this  mariner,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  sufficient  succour  for 
all  expences,  including  those  which 
may  be  necessary  for  the  return  of 
the  Russian  army. 

IX.  This  treaty  shall  be  consider¬ 
ed  as  provisional;  and  its  execution, 
as  it  has  been  stated  above,  shall  not 
take  place  until  his  majesty,  the 
king  of  Prussia,  shall  be  determined 
to  turn  his  forces  against  the  com¬ 
mon  enemy;  but,  in  case  he  should 
not  do  so,  the  two  high  contract¬ 
ing  parties  reserve  to  themselves  the 
right  and  the  power  to  take,  for 
the  good  of  their  affairs,  and  the 
Success  of  the  salutary  end  they  may 
have  in  view,  other  measures  ana¬ 
logous  to  the  times  and  circum- 
stances,  and  to  agree  then  upon 
those  which,  in  such  a  case,  they  shall 
judge  to  be  most  necessary,  adopt¬ 
ing  always  as  a  basis,  (in  as  much 
as  it  shall  be  compatible)  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  the  present  treaty.  His 
imperial  majesty  of  all  the  Russias, 
in  order,  nevertheless,  to  give  a 
still  more  striking  proof  of  his  sin- 
cere  dispositions,  and  of  his  desire 
to  be  as  much  as  possible  useful  to 
his  allies,  promises  to  put,  during 
the  course  of  the  negotiation  with 
his  Prussian  majesty,  and  even  pre¬ 
vious  to  its  termination,  the  above- 
mentioned  corps  of  45,000  men 
upon  such  a  footing  that  they  may 
immediately  be  employed  wherever, 
according  to  a  previous  concert 

Q  amongst 
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amongst  the  allies,  the  utility  of 
the  common  cause  shall  require. 

X.  The  present  provisional  trea. 
ty  shall  be  ratified  by  his  Britannic 
majesty  and  his  imperial  majesty  of 
all  the  Russias  5  and  the  ratifications 
shall  be  exchanged  here  in  the  space 
of  two  months,  to  be  computed 
from  the  day  of  the  signature,  or 
sooner,  if  it  can  be  done. 

In  witness  whereof,  we  the  un¬ 
dersigned,  furnished  with  the 
full  powers  of  his  majesty  the 
king  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
have,  in  their  names,  signed 
the  present  treaty,  and  have 
affixed  the  seals  ol  our  arms 
thereto. 

Done  at  St.  Petersburgh,  the 
29th  (18th)  of  December,  1798. 
(L.  S.)  A.  P.  de  Besberodko. 
(L.  S.)  Kotschoubey. 

(L.  S.)  Rostopschin. 

(L.  S.)  Charles  Whitworth, 


j Explanatory  Article ,  signed  at  Lon¬ 
don ,  the  15th  of  March ,  1/98,  to 
he  added  to  the  Treaty  of  Amity , 
Commerce ,  and  Navigation ,  be¬ 
tween  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  cf  America , 
signed  at  London ,  the  j  Qth  of 
November ,  1?Q4. 

W SERE  AS,  by  the  twenty- 
eighth  article  of  the  treaty  of 
amity,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
between  his  Britannic  majesty  and 
the  United  States,  signed  at  Lon¬ 
don,  on  the  19th  of  November, 
1794,  it  was  agreed,  that  the  con¬ 
tracting  parties  would,  from  time  to 
time,  readily  treat  of,  and  concern¬ 
ing,  such  farther  articles  as  might 
be  proposed  ;  that  they  would  sin¬ 
cerely  endeavour  so  to  form  such 


articles,  as  that  they  might  conduce 
to  mutual  convenience,  and  tend  to 
promote  mutual  satisfaction  and 
friendship ;  and  that  such  articles, 
after  having  been  duly  ratified, 
should  be  added  to,  and  make  a  part 
of  that  treaty :  and  whereas  diffi¬ 
culties  have  arisen,  with  respect  to- 
the  execution  of  so  much  of  the 
fifth  article  of  the  said  treaty,  as 
requires,  that  the  commissioners  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  same  should,  in 
their  description,  particularize  the 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  source 
of  the  river,  which  may  be  found 
to  be  the  one  truly  intended  in  the 
treaty  of  peace  between  his  Britan¬ 
nic  Majesty  and  the  United  States, 
under  the  name  of  the  river  St. 
Croix,  by  reason  whereof  it  is  ex¬ 
pedient  that  the  said  commissioners 
should  be  released  from  the  obliga¬ 
tion  of  conforming  to  the  provisions 
of  the  said  article  in  this  respect  : 
the  undersigned  being  respectively 
named  by  his  Britannic  Majesty  and 
the  United  States  of  America  their 
plenipotentiaries  for  the  purpose  of 
treating  and  concluding  such  arti¬ 
cles  £s  may  be  proper  to  be  added 
to  the  said  treaty  in  conforming  to 
the  above-mentioned  stipulation, 
and  having  communicated  to  each 
other  their  respective  full  powers, 
have  agreed  and  concluded,  and  do 
hereby  declare,  in  the  name  of  his 
Britannic  majesty  and  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  that  the  com¬ 
missioners  appointed  under  the  fifth 
article  of  the  said  treaty,  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  particularize  in  their 
description  the  latitude  and Longi¬ 
tude  of  the  source  of  the  river, 
which  may  be  found  to  be  the  one 
truly  intended  in  the  aforesaid  treaty 
of  peace,  under  the  name  of  the 
river  St.  Croix,  but  they  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  describe  the  said  river  in 

such 
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such  other  manner  as  they  may  judge 
expedient,  which  description  shall 
he  considered  as  a  complete  execu¬ 
tion  of  the  duty  required  of  the  said 
commissioners  in  this  respect  by  the 
article  aforesaid.  And  to  the  end 
that  no  uncertainty  may  hereafter 
exist  on  this  subject,  it  is  farther 
agreed,  that,  as  soon  as  may  be,  af¬ 
ter  the  decision  of  the  said  com¬ 
missioners,  measures  shall  be  con¬ 
certed,  between  the  government  of 
the  United  States  and  his  Britannic 
majesty’s  governors  or  lieutenant- 
governors  in  America,  in  order  to 
erect  and  keep  in  repair  a  suitable 
monument  at  the  place  ascertained 
and  described  to  be  the  source  of 
the  said  river,  St.  Croix,  which 
measures  shall  immediately  there¬ 
upon,  and  as  often  afterwards  as 
may  be  requisite,  be  duly  executed 
on  both  sides  with  punctuality  and 
good  faith. 

This  explanatory  article,  when  the 
same  shall  have  been  ratified  by  his 
majesty,  and  by  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  their  senate,  and 
the  respective  ratifications  mutually 
exchanged,  shall  be  added  to,  and 
make  a  part  of,  the  treaty  of  ami¬ 
ty,  commerce,  and  navigation,  be¬ 
tween  his  majesty  and  the  United 
States,  signed  at  London  oil  the 
19th  day  of  November,  1791,  and 
shall  be  permanently  binding  upon 
his  majesty  and  the  United  States. 

In  witness  whereof.  We,  the  said 
undersigned  plenipotentiaries 
of  his  Britannic  majesty  and  the 
United  States  of  America  have 
signed  this  present  article,  and 
have  caused  to  be  affixed  there¬ 
to  the  seal  of  our  arms.  Done 
at  London,  this  15th  day  of 
March,  1798. 

Grenville,  (L.  S.)  Rufus  King. 


Protest  entered  upon  the  Journals  of 
the  House  of  Lords  against  a  Bill, 
intituled ,  An  ylct  empowering 

-  his  Majesty  for  a  Time ,  and  to  an 
extent  to  be  limited ,  to  accept  the 
Services  of  such  Parts  of  his  Mi¬ 
litia  Forces  in  this  Kingdom  as 
may  voluntarily  offer  themselves  to 
he  employed  in  Ireland f  passing 
into  a  Law. 

D  issentient, 

ECAUSE,  convinced  that  the 
very  existence  of  the  militia,  as 
a  constitutional  force,  depends  upon 
strictly  adhering  to  that  great  and 
fundamental  principle  on  which  it 
was  originally  established,  namely, 
the  internal  defence  of  the  kingdom. 

Because,  any  departure  (under 
whatever  circumstances)  from  con¬ 
ditions  hitherto  considered  as  sa¬ 
cred,  and  on  which  every  engage¬ 
ment  respecting  the  militia  service 
has  hitherto  proceeded,  must  create 
distrust  with  regard  to  its  future 
destination,  and  hereafter  render  it 
extremely  difficult  to  find  persons  of 
property  and  independence  disposed 
to  serve  as  officers. 

Because,  however  laudable  the 
offers  lately  made  by  certain  militia 
corpsto  serve  in  Ireland  undoubtedly 
are,  it  does  not  appear  that  those  of¬ 
fers  can  be  accepted  without  mani¬ 
festly  risking  great  and  serious  in¬ 
convenience  to  this  country;  and 
highlyimportant  as  it  is  to  crush,  as 
soon  as  possible,  the  rebellion  now 
unhappily  raging  in  the  sister  king¬ 
dom,  the  proposed  measure  still  ap¬ 
pears  highly  exceptionable ;  nor  can 
it  be  too  much  lamented  if,  from  an 
unfortunate  distribution  of  the  forces 
of  the  empire  at  large,  tranquillity 
cannot  be  restored  to  Ireland  but  at 
the  expence  of  the  constitution  of 
Great  Britain.  Leeds, 

Q  2  Protest 
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Protest  entered,  by  the  Puke  of  Nor¬ 
folk,  upon  the  Journals  of  the  House 
of  Lords ,  against  a  Bill,  intituled 
An  Act  empowering  his  Majesty 
for  a  Time ,  and  to  an  extent  to  be 
limited,  to  accept  the  Services  cf 
such  Parts  cf  his  Militia  Forces  in 
this  Kingdom  as  may  voluntarily 
offer  themselves  to  be  employed  in 
I relancl f  passing  into  a  law. 


importance,  and  contrary  to  the? 
wise  regulations  and  orders  of  this 
house. 

Norfolk,  E.  M. 


speech  of  his  Excellency  Earl  Camden , 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  from 
the  Throne ,  16th  Jan.  1798,  at 
the  Meeting  of  Parliament. 


Di  ssentient, 


1st.  BECAUSE  the  militia  being 
the  only  permanent  armed 
force  that  can  be  lawfully  main¬ 
tained,  and  by  its  institution  in¬ 
tended  solely  for  the  defence  of  this 
kingdom,  an  offer  to  carry  it  out 
of  the  kingdom  could  not  be  made 
consistent  with  the  principles  of 
the  constitution,  and  ought  not 
to  receive  the  sanction  of  parlia¬ 


ment. 


2d.  Because  no  communication 
relating  to  Ireland  having  been 
made  to  this  house,  or  the  advice  of 
parliament  taken  on  the  state  of  that 
kingdom,  it  can  have  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  propriety  of  tmy  mea¬ 
sures  to  be  taken :  and  the  only 
source  of  information  being  private 
accounts  and  un authenticated  pub¬ 
lications,  which  assert  that  scourges 
and  tortures  have  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  been  inflicted  to  extort  con¬ 
fessions  and  accusations,  which  ille¬ 
gal  acts  (being  generally  believed, 
and  not  having  been  contradicted 
by  the  lords  in  his  majesty’s  coun¬ 
cils  when  called  upon  to  do  it) 
might  greatly  tend  to  excite  those 
insurrections  which  the  application 
of  this  force  is  intended  to  sup¬ 
press. 

3d.  Because  this  bill  has  been 
passed  with  a  haste  and  precipitancy 
incompatible  with  the  cool ‘delibe¬ 
ration  requisite  for  a  matter  of  such 


My  lords  and  gentlemen, 
HAVE  his  majesty’s  commands 
to  assemble  you  in  parliament  at 
this  important  period,  and  to  resort 
to  your  deliberation  and  advice. 

When  I  reflect  on  the  tranquil¬ 
lity  which  attended  the  late  general 
election,  I  have  just  ground  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  wisdom  and  firmness 
which  were  manifested  by  the  late 
parliament  were  felt  and  approved 
by  the  nation  at  large,  and  that 
your  conduct  will  be  actuated  by 
similar  principles  in  defence  of  our 
happy  constitution. 

It  must  have  given  you  great  con¬ 
cern  to  learn  that  his  majesty’s  en¬ 
deavours  to  restore  the  blessings  of 
peace  have  been  again  frustrated  by 
the  desperate  ambitionof  the  French 
government.  I  have  his  majesty’s 
commands  to  lay  before  you  his  royal 
declaration,  and  the  various  papers 
which  passed  in  the  course  of  the 
late  negociation,  in  which  the  mag¬ 
nanimity  and  moderation  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty  were  so  eminently  displayed, 
as  to  leave  no  pretext  or  colour  for 
the  insidious  conduct  and  fallacious 
statements  of  the  enemy. 

His  majesty  relies  with  confidence 
on  the  spirit  of  his  people  of  Ire¬ 
land,  who  are  sensible  of  their  duty 
to  their  God,  their  sovereign,  and 
their  country.  He  knows  they  are 
incapable  of  being  intimidated  by 
any  threats,  or  deluded  by  any  of¬ 
fers  ; 
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fers  ;  and  he  implicitly  depends  on 
the  valour  of  his  regular  and  militia 
forces.,  the  active  loyalty  of  th® 
district  corps,  the  courage  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  and  the  prowess  of  his  heels 
and  armies,  for  defeating  every 
hostile  attempt  which  may  be  made 
on  this  kingdom. 

The  late  signal  victory  of  admiral 
lord  Duncan,  over  the  Dutch  squa¬ 
dron,  achieved  on  their  own  coasts, 
with  such  professional  skill  and  he¬ 
roic  gallantry,  has  not  only  added 
fresh  lustre  to  the  glory  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  navy,  but  has  given  new 
strength  and  security  to  all  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  dominions. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
commons, 

I  have  ordered  the  public  ac¬ 
counts  and  the  estimates  for  the  en¬ 
suing  year  to  be  laid  before  you. 
1  lament  that  additional  burdens  are 
still  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain 
the  honour  and  security  of  the  em¬ 
pire  in  the  present  exigency  j  and 
.although,  from  the  state  of  prepa¬ 
ration  in  which  this  kingdom  stands, 
some  of  the  demands  of  former 
periods  will  not  recur,  yet  I  fear 
the  general  expence  of  the  ensuing 
year  will  not  admit  of  any  consider¬ 
able  reduction.  When  you  reflect 
on  all  you  have  to  preserve,  and  all 
you  have  to  expect  from  the  ene¬ 
my  you  have  to  combat  with,  I 
doubt  not  the  supplies  will  be  cheer¬ 
fully  granted.  I  shall  endeavour, 
on  my  part,  that  they  shall  be  faith¬ 
fully  applied. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

J  O  7 

In  consequence  of  the  addresses 
of  the  houses  of  lords  and  commons, 
in  May  last,  I  directed  immediate 
and  vigorous  measures  to  he  taken 
for  repressing  disaffection  in  the 
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northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  restoring  security  and  confidence 
to  the'  loyal  and  well-disposed  ;  the 
effect  of  which  has  been  manifested 
in  the  return  of  subordination  and 
industry  in  that  quarter.  Other  at¬ 
tempts  have  since  been  made  by  the 
leaders  of  the  disaffected  in  some 
parts  of  the  midland  and  southern 
districts,  withtoo  much  success,  and 
emissaries  have  been  employed,  knd 
publications  have  been  circulated, 
by  them,  to  revive  religious  animo¬ 
sities,  and  to  open  prospects  of  plun¬ 
der,  by  which  means  the  lower 
classes  have  been  excited  to  commit 
acts  of  the  most  horrid  outrage  and 
barbarity,  I  have  to  lament  that 
the  diligence  and  activity  of  the 
magistrates,  though  assisted  by  the 
troops  which  have  been  ordered 
into  that  part  of  the  king-dom,  have 
not  yet  been  able  entirely  to  put  a 
stop  to  those  disturbances.  Con¬ 
stant  vigilance  and  unremitting  ex¬ 
ertions  continue  to  be  necessary 
when  all  means  are  tried  to  excite 
the  people  to  rebellion  and  revolt  ; 
when  a  systematic  plan  of  assassina¬ 
tion  is  adopted  and  encouraged  ; 
and  when  the  most  audacious  at¬ 
tempts  are  made  to  impede  and  pre¬ 
vent  the  administration  of  justice. 

Amidst  your  exertions  for  the 
defence  of  the  kingdom,  I  must  not 
omit  to  recommend  to  you  not  to 
relax  your  attention  to  its  com¬ 
merce,  its  agriculture,  and  its  ma- 
nufactures,  and  especially  tothatof 
the  linen  ;  nor  will  your  liberality 
be  less  conspicuous  in  continuing 
that  protection  to  the  protest  ant 
charter  schools,  and  the  other  chari¬ 
table  institutions,  under  which  they 
have  so  long  flourished. 

His  majesty  has  commanded  me 
to  declare  to  you,  that  his  firm  re¬ 
solution  is  taken  in  the  present  ar- 

Q  3  duo us 
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duous  contest.  He  will  not  be 
wanting  to  his  people,  but  with 
them  will  stand  or  fall  in  the  defence 
of  their  religion,  and  in  the  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  independence,  laws, 
and  liberties,  of  his  kingdoms. 

It  will  be  a  source  of  infinite  sa¬ 
tisfaction  to  my  mind,  if,  in  the  ex¬ 
ecution  of  my  duty,  1  can  contribute 
to  support  the  generous  determina¬ 
tion  of  my  sovereign,  and  maintain 
the  safety  and  prosperity  of  his 
people,  1  rely  upon  your  advice 
and  co-operation,  and,  aided  by 
them,  I  look  forward  with  con¬ 
fidence  to  a  happy  issue  of  the 
contest  in  which  we  are  enlaced 

O  Cj  ~ 


Message  from  his  Excellency,  the 
Lord- Lieutenant,  to  the  House  of 
Commons ,  22 dMay,  1798. 

Camden. 

J  to  acquaint  the  house  of 
commons,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  disorders  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  neighbouring  counties, 
and  of  the  preparations  which  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  making  by  the  dis- 
a fleeted  in  this  metropolis  and  its 
vicinity,  the  magistrates  thought  it 
proper  to  apply  to  the  lord-lieu¬ 
tenant  and  privy  council,  to  place 
the  city  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act  passed  in  the  thirty-sixth  year 
of  ms  majesty  s  reign,  more  affec- 
tually  to  suppress  insurrections  and 
prevent  the  disturbance  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  peace  :  this  application  has  been 
complied  with  ;  and  I  am  now, 
with  the  utmost  concern  to  inform 
the  house  of  commons,  that  I  have 
leceived  ir  ormations  that  the  dis¬ 
affected  have  been  daring  enough 
to  foim  a  plan  for  the  purpose  of 


possessing  themselves,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  month,  of  the  metro¬ 
polis,  of  seizing  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  those  in  authority  within 
the  city.  In  consequence  of  this 
information,  I  have  directed  every 
military  precaution  to  be  taken 
which  seemed  expedient.  I  have 
made  full  communication  to  the 
magistracy  for  the  direction  of  their 
efforts,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that, 
by  the  measures  which  will  be  pur¬ 
sued,  the  designs  of  the  rebellious 
will  be  effectually  and  entirely 
crushed. 

I  have  taken  the  earliest  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  this  communi¬ 
cation,  and  have  the  fullest  confi¬ 
dence  that  1  shall  be  supported  by 
the  commons  in  such  measures  as 
shall  be  necessary  finally  to  sup¬ 
press  therebellious  conspiracy  which 
exists  in  this  kingdom. 

C. 


Proclamation  ly  the  Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant  and  Council  oj  Ireland. 

Camden. 

TJf  IS  excellency,  the  lord-lieute- 
-k  JL  nant,  by  and  with  the  advice 
of  the  privy-council,  has  issued  or¬ 
ders,  to  ail  the  general  officers  com¬ 
manding  his  majesty’s  forces,  topu- 
msh  all  persons  acting,  aiding,  or, 
in  any  manner,  assisting  in  the  re¬ 
bellion  wnich  now  exists  within 
this  kingdom,  and  has  broken  out 
in  the  most  daring  and  violent  at¬ 
tacks  upon  his  majesty’s  forces,  ac¬ 
cording  to  martial  law,  either  by 
c.eat-  /  or  otherwise,  as  to  them  shall 
seem  right  and  expedient,  for  the 
punishment  and  suppression  of  all 
rebels  in  their  several  districts  :  of 

which 
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which  all  his  majesty’s  subjects  are 
hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

Given  at  the  council  chamber  in 
Dublin,  the  24<th  day  of  May,  1798. 
God  save  the  Kinj. 


Message  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant  to 
the  House  of  Commons,  \jtli  June. 

Cornwallis. 

i  t 

I  Have  received  the  king’s  com¬ 
mands  to  acquaint  the  house  of 
commons,  that  his  majesty,  not- 
withstanding  his  just  abhorrence  of 
s  the  unnatural  and  unprovoked  re¬ 
bellion  which  has  broken  out  in 
this  kingdom,  yet,  being  ever  dis¬ 
posed  to  exert,  as  far  as  possible, 
his  royal  prerogative  of  mercy,  and 
to  receive  again,  under  his  royal 
protection,  those  who,  by  the  arts 
vOt  wicked  and  designing  men,  have 
been'  seduced  from  their  allegiance, 
has  signified  his  gracious  intention 
of  granting  his  general  and  free 
pardon  for-  all  offences  committed 
on  or  before  a  certain  day,  upon 
such  conditions,  and  with  such  ex¬ 
ceptions,  as  may  be  compatible 
with  the  public  safety;  for  carry¬ 
ing  which  benevolent  purpose  into 
execution,  his  majesty  has  signified 
his  gracious  intention  of  sanction¬ 
ing,  in  the  usual  form,  by  his  royal 
signature,  a  bill  for  that  purpose, 
previous  to  its  being  submitted  for 
the  concurrence  of  parliament. 

fiis  majesty  has  also  directed  me 
to  lay  before  you  several  important 
papers,  widen  may  assist  you  in  un¬ 
folding  the  1  nature  and  extent  of 
the  conspiracy  which  has  long  pre¬ 
vailed  in  this  kingdom  ;  not  doubt¬ 
ing  that  whilst  your  endeavours  are 
directed  to  give  effect  to  the  graci¬ 
ous  intentions  of  his  majesty,  that 


you  will  feel  it  your  indispensable 
duty  to  consider  of,  and  adopt,  such 
measures  of  salutary  precaution  as 
may  tend  to  secure  the  state  here¬ 
after  against  the  machinations  of 
the  disaffected. 

In  your  deliberations,  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  his  majesty’s  loyal  subjects 
will  naturally  receive  your  atten¬ 
tion  ;  and  I  recommend  to  you  the 
framing  of  effectual  measures  for 
ascertaining  their  losses,  and  bring¬ 
ing  their  claims  under  the,  con¬ 
sideration  of  parliament. 

The  numerous  and  continued  ad¬ 
vantages  of  his  majesty’s  forces  over 
the  rebels,  afford  me  just  ground  to 
believe,  that  as  their  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  must  have  failed,  so  the  obsti¬ 
nacy  of  their  resistance  will  speedily 
cease.  The  generals  under  my  com¬ 
mand  have  received,  and  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  receive,  the  most  positive 
orders  so  proceed  against  them  with 
unceasing  activity  and  vigour  :  and 
I  shall  not  suffer  their  exertions  to 
relax,  so  long  as  any  body  of  them 
whatever  shall  remain  in  arms 
against  his  majesty’s  peace. 

C. 


Speech  of  his  Excellency  Marquis 
C  or  uwallis,  Lord- lieutenant  of  he ■» 
land,  to  both  Houses ,  on  the  Oth 
of  October ,  1798,  on  proroguing 
the  Parliament . 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

Have  the  satisfaction  of  acquaint¬ 
ing  you,  that  I  have  received 
the  king’s  coiq mantis  to  release  you 
from  your  long  and  fatiguing  at¬ 
tendance  in  parliament  ;  and  I  am 
ordered  to  thank  you,  in  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  name,  for  the  unshaken  firm¬ 
ness  and  magnanimity  with  which 
you  have  met  the  most  trying  dif- 
Q  4>  ficultiea 
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Acuities,  and  with  which  the  mea¬ 
sures  have  been  planned,  which  you 
have  adopted  lor  tne  preservation 
of  your  country. 

I  offer  you  my  most  sincere  con- 
gratulations  on  the  glorious  victory 
which  has  been  obtained  by  his 
majesty’s  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  sir  Horatio  Nelson,  over 
the  French  fleet  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean,  which  not  only  reflects 
the  highest  honour  on  the  officers 
and  seamen,  by  whom  it  has  been 
achieved,  but  affords  a  prospect  of 
the  most  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  future  interests  of  the  British 
empire. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
'  commons, 

I  am  commanded  to  convey  to 
you  his  majesty’s  particular  thanks 
for  the  supplies  which  you  have  so 
liberally  granted,  and  by  which  you 
have  manifested  both  the  extent  of 
the  resources  which  this  kingdom 

O 

possesses,  and  the  spirit  with  which 
they  are  employed  by  the  commons 
of  Ireland  for  the  preservation  of 
the  state. 

His  majesty  laments  the  neces¬ 
sity  which  calls  for  the  imposition 
of  fresh  burdens  on  his  majesty’s 
subjects  ;  but  he  trusts  that  they 
wall  see  how  much  their  present 
safety,  and  their  future  happiness, 
depends  on  their  exertions  in  the 
arduous  contest  in  which  they  are 
engaged  ;  and  he  assures  his  faith¬ 
ful  commons,  that  the  aids  which 
they  have  afforded  shall  be, care¬ 
fully  applied  to  the  great  object 
of  man  mining  the  honour,  and  pro¬ 
moting  the  interest  of  their  country. 

My  lords  and  gentlemen, 

The  circumstances  which  have 


taken  place  since  its  commence¬ 
ment,  must  render  this  session  very 
memorable. 

The  foulest  and  darkest  conspi¬ 
racy  was  formed,  and  long  carried 
on  by  the  inplacable  enemy  of 
these  realms,  for  the  total  extinc¬ 
tion  of  tlie  constitution,  and  for 
the  separation  of  his  majesty’s  king¬ 
dom  of  Ireland  from  Great  Britain. 
By  the  unremitting  vigilance  of  my 
predecessor  in  this  government  the 
treason  had  been  detected  ;  the 
apprehension  of  the  principal  con¬ 
spirators,  and  the  salutary  measures 
wisely  adopted,  checked  its  pro? 
gress  ;  and  through  your  sagacious 
diligence  it  has  been  developed  in 
all  its  parts,  and  traced  to  all  its 
sources. 

A  dangerous  and  wicked  rebel¬ 
lion,  the  consequence  of  that  con¬ 
spiracy,  has  been,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  subdued  ;  and  the  attempt  of 

our  inveterate  enemy,  to  rekindle 

^  v 

the  flame  of  civil  discord,  by  send¬ 
ing  a  force  into  this  country,  has 
terminated  in  defeat. 

Religion,  the  greatest  comfort 
and  support  of  mankind,  has  been 
most  wickedly  perverted  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inflaming  the  worst  of  pas¬ 
sions  ;  and  the  vilest  arts  have  been 
used  to  persuade  the  ignorant  and 
unwary,  that  in  a  reign  which  has 
been  marked  by  a  series  of  indul¬ 
gences  to  all  sects  of  Christians, 
it  is  the  intention  of  his  majesty’s 
government  to  oppress,  and  even 
to  extirpate,  that  description  of  his 
majesty’s  subjects  who  have  re¬ 
ceived  repeated  and  recent  marks 
of  his  favour  and  protection. 

The  Catholics  of  Ireland  cannot 
but  have  observed  what  has  been 
the  conduct  of  those  who  affect  to 
be  their  friends  towards  the  rites 
and  the  characters  which  they  vene¬ 
rate 
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rate,  and  under  those  auspices  the 
persecuted  pastors  of  their  church 
have  found  an  asylum. 

Amongst  a  number  of  offenders 
some  most  active  characters  hive 
necessarily  been  selected  as  objects 
.of  public  justice'  5  but  in  every 
period  of  this  dangerous  conspiracy 
the  lenity  of  government,  and  of 
parliament,  has  been  conspicuous  ; 
and  a  general  act  of  pardon  has 
recently  issued  from  the  royal  mer¬ 
cy,  for  the  purpose  of  affording 
security  to  the  repentant,  and  en¬ 
couraging  the  deluded  to  return  to 
their  duty. 

The  vigour  and  power  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  arms,  the  loyalty,  spirit,  and 
activity  of  his  regular,  militia,  and 
yeomanry  forces,  together  with  the 
prompt  and  cordial  assistance  of  the 
militia  and  fencibles  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  have  abundantly  proved  how 
vain  every  attempt  must  be,  either 
by  treachery  within,  or  by  force 
from  abroad,  to  undermine,  or  over¬ 
turn,  our  civil  and  religious  estab¬ 
lishments. 

From  the  dangers  which  have 
surrounded  you,  and  which  you 
have  overcome,  you  must  be  sen¬ 
sible  that  your  security  can  only 
be  preserved  by  persevering  vigi¬ 
lance  and  increasing  energy.  You 
will  not  suffer  your  efforts  to  relax, 
and  you  may  be  assured  of  my 
zealous  endeavours  to  second  your 
exertions.  Our  hopes  and  our  ob¬ 
jects  are  the  same,  that  the  deluded 
may  .see  their  error,  and  the  dis¬ 
affected  be  reclaimed  ;  but  if  an 
endeavour  shall  be  made  to  abuse 
the  royal  mercy,  and  to  form  fresh 
conspiracies  in  the  prospect  of  im¬ 
punity,  offended  justice  will  then 
be  compelled  to  extend  to  the  ob¬ 
durate  criminal  the  full  measure  of 
his  punishment. 


Amidst  your  measures,  either  of 
power,  of  justice,  or  of  clemency, 
you  have  not  forgotten  to  afford 
consolation  and  encouragement  to 
the  loyal.  The  means  which  were 
adopted  for  their  temporary  relief, 
and  the  plan  which  has  been  de¬ 
vised  for  the  farther  remuneration 
of  their  losses,  are  highly  honour¬ 
able  to  your  feelings,'  and  must,  in 
every  loyal  breast,  excite  emotions 
of  love  and  gratitude  to  his  coun¬ 
try. 

Since  my  arrival  in  this  king¬ 
dom  1  have  received  the  most  flat¬ 
tering  assurances  of  your  regard 
and  approbation,  which  command 
my  warmest  acknowledgements ; 
and  whilst  I  feel  myself  thus  en¬ 
couraged  and  supported,  and  re¬ 
flect  on  the  loyalty,  which  is  so 
generally  displayed,  and  on  the 
force  which  is  entrusted  to  my  di¬ 
rection,  I  cannot  allow  myself  to 
doubt  of  the  success  of  our  united 
endeavours  for  the  welfare  of  this 
country. 


Proclamation  ly  the  Lord-Lieute¬ 
nant  and  Council  of  Ireland. 

Camden, 

71  E R  It  A  S  a  traitorous  con- 

V  f  spiracy,  existing  within  this 
kingdom,  for  the  subversion  of  the 
authority  of  his  majesty  and  the 
uarliament,  and  for  the  destruction 

x  '  , 

of  the  established  constitution  and 
government,  hath  considerably  ex¬ 
tended  itself,  and  hath  broken  out 
into  acts  of  open  violence  and  re¬ 
bellion  : 

n 

We  have  therefore,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  his  majesty’s  privy 
council,  issued  the  most  direct  and 
positive  orders  to  the  officers  com¬ 
manding 
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manding  his  majesty’s  forces,  to  em¬ 
ploy  them  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  decision  for  the  immediate  sup¬ 
pression  thereof,  and  also  to  re¬ 
cover  the  arms  which  have  been 
traitorously  forced  from  his  majesty’s 
peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  and 
to  disarm  the  rebels,  and  all  per¬ 
sons  disaffected  to  his  majesty’s  go¬ 
vernment,  by  the  most  summary 
and  effectual  measures. 

And  we  do  hereby  strictly  charge, 
and  command,  all  his  majesty’s 
peaceable  and  loyal  subjects,  on 
their  allegiance,  to  aid  and  assist, 
to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  his 
majesty’s  forces  in  the  execution 
of  their  duty,  to  whom  we  have 
given  it  strictly  in  command  to  af¬ 
ford  full  protection  to  them  from 
all  acts  of  violence  which  shall  be 
attempted  against  their  persons  or 
properties. 

Given  at  the  Council  chamber 
in  Dublin,  the  30th  day  of  March, 
1798. 

God  save  the  King. 


Proclamation  issued  by  the  High 
Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Tippe¬ 
rary . 

WHEREAS,  by  my  oath  as 
sheriff,  I  am  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  the  law  and  constitution  of  this 
realm,  and  to  enforce  due  obedience 
to,  and  execution  of,  the  same, 
and  to  do  equal  justice  to  the  poor 
as  to  the  rich  : 

And  whereas,  in  districts  pro¬ 
claimed,  it  is  lawful  for,  and  the 
duty  of,  the  sheriff,  or  other  chief 
magistrate,  to  post  a  notice  on  the 
dwelling-house  of  any  inhabitant 
who  has  fled  from  the  same,  enjoin¬ 
ing  him  to  return  thereto  within 
the  space  of  twenty-four  hours. 


under  the  penalties  of  the  laws  in 
that  case  provided . 

And  whereas  many  of  his  ma¬ 
jesty’s  subjects,  either  through  fear 
or  some  worse  cause,  have  aban¬ 
doned  their  dwelling-houses,  and 

.  o  7 

retired  into  towns,  whereby  great 
injury  has  arisen  to  his  majesty’s 
loyal  and  brave  subjects,  by  weak¬ 
ening  and  extending  their  line  of 
defence  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns,  have  been  grievously  op¬ 
pressed,  and  his  majesty’s  troops 
stinted  in  their  quarters  ;  and  where¬ 
by  a  dastardly  and  evil  example  has 
been  set  to  bis  majesty’s  subjects  : 

And  whereas  many  unfortunate 
people,  not  meeting  with  that  manly 
and  spirited  resistance  from  their 
superiors,  which,  from  their  situa¬ 
tions,  they  were  bound  to  .  make, 
but  encouraged,  from  want  of  op¬ 
position,  to  commit  acts  of  violence 
and  outrage  in  the  first  instance, 
and,  at  last,  to  commit  acts  ot  open 
rebellion,  to  the  great  disgrace  of 
this  country  and  the  dishonour  of 
his  majesty’s  government,  and  to 
the  ruin  of  the  families  of  the  se¬ 
veral  victims  of  the  violated  laws, 
and  who  have  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  in  their  last  moments,  de¬ 
clared,  they  would  never  have  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  stich  excesses,  but  for  the 
flight  and  cowardice  of  their  supe¬ 
riors  : 

Now,  in  order  to  remedy  these 
evils,  the  high,  sheriff  commands  all 
emigrantsto  return  forthwith  to  their 
houses,  to  defend  the  same,  and  to 
'  provide  quarters  for  his  majesty’s 
troops. 

And  lie  hereby  commands  all 
mayors,  bailiffs  headboroughs,  and 
other  peace-officers,  to  see  these  his 
orders  duly  executed,  and  to  compel 
such  emigrants  to  quit  their  towns 
within  forty-eight  hours  from  this 

his 
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Ills  proclamation,  and  to  return  to 
their  respective  homes.  And  he 
hereby  commands  all  officers  afore¬ 
said,  forthwith  to  notify  to  him  the 
names  and  places  of  abode  of  such 
emigrants  as  neglect  or  refuse  to 
comply  with  these  his  orders. 

A*  E.  I  he  high  sheriff  thinks  it 
his  duty  to  return  his  warmest 
thanks  to  Mrs.  B unbury,  who,  with 
the  assistance  of  two  men-servants, 
so  gallantly  defended  her  house,  and 
compelled  the  rebels  to  retire, 
though  they  had  broken  into  the 
hous'e,  and  were  in  possession  of  the 
hall :  and  he  hopes  that  such  heroic 
conduct,  in  a/lady  of  such  high  dis¬ 
tinction,  eminent  for  beauty  <knd 
elegance  of  manners,  will  raise  the 
crimson  blush  of  shame  on  the  pallid 
cheeks  or  those  neroes  who  so  dis¬ 
gracefully  and  cowardly  surrendered 
large  quantities  of  well-loaded  arms 
to  the  rebels,  on  their  first  approach, 
without  having  spunk  enough  to  fire 
even  a  single  shot. 

Done  atLisheen,  April  20,  1798. 


Copy  of  a  Paper  found  at  Castlebar , 
by  Lieutenant -Colonel  Cranford , 
among  the  Archives  of  the  provi¬ 
sional  Government  which  the 
French  elected for  the  Province  of 
Connaught. 

Liberty.  Equality. 

Army  of  Ireland. 

Alt  the  Head-  Quarters  at  Castle- 
bar ,  the  1  Ltri  Fructidor ,  in  the 
6th  Year  of  the  French  Re¬ 
public ,  one  and  indivisible. 

G.ENERAL  Humbert,  com¬ 
mander-in-chief  of  the  army 
o*  Ireland,  wishing  to  organize,  as 
soon  as  possible,  an  administrative 
power  tor  the  province  of  Con- 
u aught,  orders  as  follows  : 


1 .  The  government  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Connaught  shall  reside  at 
Castlebar  till  farther  orders. 

2.  The  government  shall  be  com¬ 
posed  of  twelve  members,  who  will 
be  nominated  by  the  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  French  army. 

3.  Citizen  John  Moore  is  ap¬ 
pointed  president  of  the  province 
of  Connaught.  He  is  particularly 
charged  with,  the  nomination  and 
union  of  the  members  of  the  go- 

t> 

vernment. 

4.  The  government  shall  imme¬ 
diately  direct  its  attention  to  the 
organization  of  the  militia  of  the 
province  of  Connaught,  and  to  se¬ 
curing  the  provisions  necessary  for 
the  French  and  Irish  armies. 

5.  There  shall  be  formed  eight 
regiments  of  infantry,  each  of  twelve 
hundred  men  ;  and  four  of  cavalry, 
each  of  six  hundred  men. 

6.  The  government  will  declare 
rebels  and  traitors  to  their  country, 
all  those  who,  having  received  arms 
and  clothing,  shall  not  join  the  army 
within  twenty-four  hours. 

7 •  Every  individual,  from  sixteen . 
to  forty,  inclusively,  is  called  upon, 
in  the  name  of  the  Irish  republic, 
to  repair  immediately  to  the  French 
camp,  to  march  in  a  mass  against 
the  common  enemy,  the  government 
of  Ireland — the  English  3  whose 
destruction  alone  can  secure  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  happiness  of  an¬ 
cient  Hibernia. 

The  general  commanding  in  chief, 
(Signed)  Humbert. 


A  Proclamation  by  General  Nugent , 
at  Belfast. 

T  J  J  HEREAS  the  state-prison- 
%  ¥  ers  in  the  several  prisons  in 

Dublin, 
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Dublin,  have  proposed  to  his  ex¬ 
cellency  the  lord-lieutenant  <<r  to 
give  every  information  in  their 
power  of  the  whole  of  the  internal 
transactions  of  the  united  Irishmen  j 
and  that  each  of  them  would  give 
detailed  information  of  every  trans¬ 
action  that  has  passed  between  the 
united  Irishmen  and  foreign  states, 
without,  however,  naming  or  de¬ 
scribing,  so  as  to  implicate  any  per¬ 
son  whatever ;  and  that  they  were 
ready  to  emigrate  to  such  country  as 
should  be  agreed  upon  between  them 
and  government,  giving'  security  not 
to  return  to  this  country  without  the 
permission  of  government,  and  not  to 
pass  into  an  enemy's  country,  if,  on 
their  so  doing,  (hey  should  be  freed 
from  prosecution,"  and  that  Mr. 
Oliver  Bond  was  to  be  permitted 
to  take  the  benefit  of  the  said 
proposal ;  and  that  the  state-pri¬ 
soners  also  hoped,  that  the  benefit 
of  the  said  proposal  would  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  such  persons  in  custody, 
or  not  in  custody,  as  might  choose 
to  take  the  benefit  of  it which 
proposal  is  signed  by  Arthur  O'Con¬ 
nor,  Thomas  Addis  Emmet,  Wil¬ 
liam  M'Nevin,  Samuel  Neilson, 
Henry  Jackson,  John  Sweetman, 
and  by  upwards  of  seventy  other 
prisoners : 

And  whereas  his  excellency  the 
lard-lieutenant  has  been  grre  ously 
pleased  to  accept  of  the  said  pro¬ 
posal,  and  has  agreed  to  the  terms 
thereby  offered  ;  in  consequence 
whereof,  the  said  state-prisoners 
have  been  examined  before  the 
secret  committee  of  the  two  houses 
of  parliament,  and  have  given  full 
information  of  the  transactions  of 
the  united  Irishmen : 

Now,  I  do,  by  this  my  procla¬ 
mation,  make  known  to  the  several 
state-prisontrs  within  this  district, 


and  to  others  whom  it  may  concern^ 
the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which 
the  state-prisoners  in  Dublin  have 
obtained  his  majesty’s  pardon,  in 
order  that  those  who  think  fit  may 
entitle  themselves  to  an  equal  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  king's  most  merci¬ 
ful  and  gracious  intentions ;  and  1 
do  hereby  require,  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  within  this  district, 
forthwith  to  signify  to  me,  whether 
they  are  ready  to  subscribe  to  si¬ 
milar  terms  and  conditions,  and 
thereby  entitle  themselves  to  the 
hke  measure  of  his  majesty’s  mercy ; 
and  in  order  that  all  persons  now  in 
custody  may  have  a  full  opportunity 
oi  signifying  their  intentions  herein, 
1  will  send  proper  persons  to  each 
prison  within  this  district,  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  their  respective 
determinations. 

G.  Nugent,  map -gen.  com¬ 
manding  northern  district. 
Belfast,  Aug.  23,  1798. 


Proclamation  ly  the  Lord-Lieute - 
nant-General  and  Genera l- Govern 
nor  of  Ireland, 

Cornwallis, 

HE  REAS  it  appears,  that, 
during  the  late  invasion, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
county  of  Mayo,  and  counties  ad¬ 
jacent,  did  join  the  French  forces, 
and  did  receive  from  them  arms  and 
ammunition  \  and  whereas  it  may 
be  expedient  to  admit  such  persons 
to  mercy,  who  may  have  been  in¬ 
stigated  thereto  by  designing  men  ; 
we  do  hereby  promise  his  majesty’s 
pardon  to  any  person  who  has  joined 
the  enemy,  provided  he  surrenders 
himself  to  any  of  his  majesty’s  jus¬ 
tices  of  the  peace,  or  to  any  of  his 

majesty’s 
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majesty’s  officers,  and  delivers  up 
a  French  firelock  and  bayonet,  and 
all  the  ammunition  in  his  possession  ; 
and  provided  he  has  not  served  in 
any  higher  capacity  than  that  of  a 
private. 

This  proclamation  to  be  in  force 
for  thirty  days  from  the  date  hereof. 

Given  at  his  majesty’s  castle 
of  Dublin,  this  11th  day  of 
September,  1798. 

By  the  lord-lieutenant’s  command, 

Castlereagh. 


Proclamation  of  the  Emperor  of 
Russia . 

Petersburg ,  May  15. 

*OE  it  hereby  known  to  all  whom 
-k* *  it  may  concern,  to  all  Europe, 
and  the  whole  world,  that  his  Im¬ 
perial  Russian  majesty,  Paul  I.  has 
ordered  the  following  proclamation 
to  be  issued  by  me,  prince  Alexan¬ 
der  Besborodko,  first  minister  and 
chancellor  of  his  Imperial  majesty : 

In  consequence  of  the  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  executive  directory  of 
the  French  republic,  of  the  23d  of 
Nivose,  in  the  6th  year,  importing, 
“  That  if  any  ship  be  suffered  to 
pass  through  the  Sound  with  Eng¬ 
lish  commodities,  of  whatever  na¬ 
tion  it  may  be,  it  shall  be  considered 
as  a  formal  declaration  of  war  against 
the  French  nation;”  his  Imperial 
majesty,  Paul  I.  has  been  graciously 
pleased  to  order  twenty-two  ships 
of  the  line,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallies,  under  the  command 
of  admiral  Kruse,  and  M.  dc  Litta, 
knight  of  Malta,  to  proceed  to 
the  Sound,  to  protect  trade  in  gene¬ 
ral  against  the  manifest  oppression 
of  the  directory,  as  such  a  proceed¬ 
ing  is  evidently  contrary  to  the 


rights  of  nations.  His  Russian  ma¬ 
jesty  gives  his  Imperial  word  to 
protect  the  freedom  of  trade,  with 
all  his  power,  both  by  sea  and  land, 
which  he  hereby  requires  the  di¬ 
plomatic  corps  to  make  known  and 
proclaim. 


Treaty  of  Alliance  between  the  Em¬ 
pires  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 

In  the  name  of  God  omnipotent. 

JL TIS  majesty  the  emperor  of  the 
A  Ottomans,  and  his  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russias, 
equally  animated  with  a  sincere  de- 
sire  not  only  to  maintain,  for  the 
good  of  their  respective  states  and 
subjects,  the  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  understanding  which  happily 
subsist  between  them,  but  feather, 
to  make  them  contribute  to  the  re¬ 
establishment  and  security  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  tranquillity,  so  salutary  for  hu¬ 
manity,  and  at  present  so  much  dis¬ 
turbed,  have  resolved  to  draw  still 
more  close  the  bonds  which  unite 
them,  by  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty 
of  defensive  alliance.  Accordingly, 
their  majesties  have  chosen  and  no¬ 
minated  for  their  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say,  his  majesty  the  empe¬ 
ror  of  the  Ottomans,  Esseid  Xbrahim- 
Ihmed  Bey,  with  the  title  of  Cadi- 
leskrerof  Romelia,  heretofore  Xstam- 
boul  Effendi,  and  Achmed  Alif, 
Reis-Effendi  ;  and  his  majesty  the 
emperor  of  Russia,  the  noble  Vassili 
Tamara,  his  privy  counsellor  and 
ambassador-extraordinary  at  the 
Ottoman  port ;  who,  after  having 
exchanged  their  full  powers  in  due 
and  proper  form,  have  agreed  upon 
the  following  articles  : 

I.  There  shall  be  always  peace, 
friendship,  and  gpod  understanding, 

between 
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between  his  majesty  the  emperor 
of  the  Ottomans  and  the  emperor 
of  all  the  Russias,  their  empires,  and 
subjects,  as  well  by  land  as  by  sea, 
in  such  manner  as  that,  by  this  de¬ 
fensive  alliance,  there  shall  be  estab¬ 
lished  between  them  an  union  so 
intimate  that  they  shall,  in  future, 
have  the  same  friends  and  the  same 
enemies;  in  consequence,  their  ma¬ 
jesties  promise  to  open  their  minds, 
without  reserve,  the  one  to  the 
other,  upon  all  subjects  which  con¬ 
cern  their  respective  tranquillity, 
and  safety,  and  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  oppose  themselves  to 
every  hostile  enterprise  that  might 
prove  injurious  to  them,  and  for  the 
re-establishment  of  general  tranquil¬ 
lity. 

II.  The  treaty  of  peace  con¬ 
cluded  at  Jassy,  December  29, 1791, 
of  the  Hegira,  1206,  the  1 5th  of  the 
moon  of  Gemaziei  Coxel,  as  well 
as  all  other  treaties  comprised  in  it, 
are  hereby  confirmed  in  their  full 
tenour  and  extent,  as  if  they  had 
been  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
present  treaty  of  defensive  alliance. 

III.  Td  give  to  this  alliance  full 
and  complete  effect,  the  high  con¬ 
tracting  powers  reciprocally  guaran¬ 
tee  their  possessions.  His  majesty 
the  emperor  of  all  the  Russia's  gua¬ 
rantees  to  the  Sublime  Porte  all  its 
possessions,  without  exception,  such 
as  they  existed  before  the  invasion 
of  Egypt :  and  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Ottomans  guarantees 
all  the  possessions  of  the  court  of 
Russia  as  they  at  present  exist,  with¬ 
out  exception. 

IV.  Although  the  two  parties  re¬ 
serve  to  themselves  the  right  of  en¬ 
tering  into  negociations  with  other 
powers,  and  of  concluding  with 
them  all  treaties  that  their  interests 
may  require,  they  bind  themselves. 
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however,  one  to  the  other,  in  the 
most  formal  manner,  to  insert  no¬ 
thing  in  such  treaties  that  may  be 
able  to  cause  the  least  prejudice, 
injury,  or  loss,  to  either  of  the  two, 
or  affect  the  integrity  of  their  states. 
On  the  contrary,  they  bind  them¬ 
selves  reciprocally  to  do  every  thing 
which  may  tend  to  preserve  and 
maintain  the  honour,  security,  and 
advantage,  of  both  the  one  and  the 
other. 

V.  Ir  there  should  be  formed  any 
plan  or  enterprise  hurtful  to  the  two 
powers,  or  one  of  them,  and  that 
the  forces,  which  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  to  baffle  such  hostile  enter¬ 
prises,  shall  not  be  found  sufficient, 
then  the  one  party  shall  be  bound 
to  assist  the  other,  by  land  or  by^sea, 
either  to  act  in  concert  or  to  make 
a  diversion,  or  it  shall  assist  with 
money  according  as  the  common 
interest  of  the  allies  and  their  se¬ 
curity  shall  require.  In  such  case 
they  shall  previously  communicate 
to  each  other  with  frankness,  they 
shall  make  all  necessary  dispositions 
witn  the  greatest  possible  prompti¬ 
tude,  and  shall  immediately  fulfil 
their  obligation  with  fidelity. 

VI.  I  he  choice  of  such  assistance, 

whether  it  consists  in  auxiliary  troops 

or  money,  shall  depend  on  the  party 
attacked  ;  and  in  case  that  it  re¬ 
quires  the  former,  they  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished  within  three  months  after 
demand  made.  If  it  prefers  sub¬ 
sidies  in  money,  they  shall  be  paid, 
year  by  year,  at  fixed  periods,  from 
the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war, 
o\  tne  aggressor,  on  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  hostilities. 

Vi  I.  The  two  high  contracting 
parties,  thus  making  common  cause, 
whether  with  all  their  forces  or 
only  with  stipulated  succours,  nei- 
thei  of  the  two  shall  conclude  a 

treaty 
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treaty  of  peace  or  armistice  without 
comprising  in  it  the  other,  and  pro¬ 
viding  for  its  security  ;  and  in  case 
there  should  be  formed  any  enter¬ 
prise  or  attack  against  the  party 
called  upon,  in  contempt  of  the 
alliance  concluded,  on  the  succours 
lent,  the  other  party  shall  be  obliged 
to  fulfil,  with  fidelity  and  punctu¬ 
ality,  the  same  obligations  for  the 
defence  of  the  former. 

VIII.  In  case  where  the  two 
high  allied  powers  are  called  upon 
to  act  in  concert  with  all  their 
forces,  or  a  stipulated  aid,  they  pro¬ 
mise  to  communicate  reciprocally 
to  each  other,  with  frankness  and 
without  reserve,  the  plan  of  their 
military  operations,  to  facilitate,  as 
much  as  possible,  their  execution, 
to  communicate  their  intentions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  duration  of  war  and 
the  conditions  of  peace,  and  to  un¬ 
derstand  themselves  on  this  subject 
as  guided  by  pacific  and  moderate 
principles. 

IX.  The  auxiliary  troops  shall 
be  provided  by  their  sovereign, 
in  proportion  to  their  number, 
with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
other  necessaries.  They  shall  be 
also  paid  and  kept  by  him.  The 
party  requiring  them  shall  furnish 
them  with  provisions  and  forage, 
in  kind,  or  money,  according-  to 
certain  prices  to  be  fixed.and  agreed 
upon,  from  the  date  of  the  day  on 
which  they  shall  quit  their  frontiers. 
The  party  requiring  them  shall 
procure  tflem  quarters  and  other 
accommodations,  such  as  his  own 
troops  enjoy,  or  such  as  those  of  the 
country  called  upon  have  been  used 
to  in  time  of  peace. 

X.  The  party  requiring  shall  fur¬ 
nish  the  auxiliary  squadron  with  all 
provisions  that  it  shall  want,  on 
certain  terms  which  shall  have  been 
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agreed  upon,  to  commence  from  the 
day  of  its  arrival,  and  during  all  the 
time  it  shall  be  employed  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  party 
requiring  shall  furnish,  without  he¬ 
sitation,  from  its  arsenals  and  maga¬ 
zines,  at  the  ordinary  prices,  every 
thing  necessary  for  the  squadron, 
should  it  stand  in  need -of  repairs. 
The  ships  of  war  and  transports  of 
the  two  allied  courts  shall  have, 
during  the  whole  time  of  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  common  war,  free 
entrance  into  their  ports,  either  to 
winter  there  or  repair. 

XL  All  trophies  taken  from  the 
enemy,  and  all  the  prizes,  shall 
belong  to  the  troops  which  shall 
acquire  them. 

XII.  Their  majesties,  the  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Ottomans  and  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  having  no 
views  of  conquest,  by  the  present 
treaty  of  defensive  alliance,  but  only 
to  maintain  the  integrity  of  their 
respective  possessions,  for  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  their  subjects  ;  and  also  to 
support  the  other  powers  in  the  re¬ 
spectable  situation  in  which  they 
are  at  present  placed,  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  which  they  may  form  a /  po¬ 
litical  counterpoise,  if  necessary,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  general 
tranquillity,  their  majesties' will  not 
fail  to  invite  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror,  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hun¬ 
gary,  the  kings  of  Great  Britain 
and  Prussia,  and  also  all  other  po¬ 
tentates,  to  accede  to  this  treaty, 
the  object  of  which  is  so  just  and  so 
salutary. 

XIII.  However  sincerely  the 
two  high  contracting  powers  may 
intend  to  maintain  this  engagement 
to  the  most  remote  period  of  time, 
yet  as  it  may  happen  that  circum¬ 
stances  should  hereafter  require  some 
changes  to  be  made  in  it,  it  is  a- 

greed 
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greed  to  limit  its  duration  to  eight 
years,  from  the  date  of  the  day  of 
the  exchange  of  the  Imperial  rati¬ 
fications.  The  two  parties,  before 
the  expiration  of  that  term,  shall 
concert,  according  to  the  state  of 
affairs  at  that  period,  on  the  renewal 
of  the  said  treaty. 

XIV.  The  present  treaty  of  de¬ 
fensive  alliance  shall  be  ratified  by 
his  majesty  the  emperor  of  the  Otto¬ 
mans  and  by  his  majesty  the  em¬ 
peror  of  all  the  Russias,  and  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at 
Constantinople,  within  the  term  of 
two  months,  and  even  sooner  if 
possible. 

In  faith  of  which,  we,  the  under¬ 
signed,  by  virtue  of  our  full  powers, 
have  signed  the  present  treaty  of 
defensive  alliance,  and  have  here¬ 
unto  put  our  seal. 

(  Signed  )  Esseid-Ibrahim-Ismet, 
with  the  title  of 
kadileskier  of  Ro- 
melia. 

Achmed-Atif, 

reis-effendi. 

Vassili  Tamara, 
privy-counsellor. 
Constantinople,  Dec. -23,  1798. 


Proclamation  to  the  Batavian  People . 

Liberty,  Equality,  Fraternity . 

Batavians, 

INCE  it  is  but  too  manifest  that 
the  revolution,  which  the  victo¬ 
rious  arms  of  the  French  effected  in 
the  year  1795,  has  been  either  open¬ 
ly  counteracted,  or  secretly  under¬ 
mined,  by  those  whom  you  have 
chosen  to  support  and  confirm  it  ; 
since  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  the 
consolidations  of  the  debts  of  the 


provinces,  the  equality  of  the  civic 
rights  and  duties,  the  abolition,  in 
this  respect,  of  all  distinction  be- 
tween  ranks  and  stations,  and  lastly/ 
the  entire  separation  of  the  church 
from  the  state,  have  been  continu¬ 
ally,  gome  in  a  more,  and  others  in 
a  less  open  manner,  the  apples  of 
discord  in  the  present  times  ;  since 
the  voice  of  truth,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  whole  people,  have  been 
obliged  to  yield  to  error,  and  pro¬ 
visional  or  personal  self-interest  ;  and 
since,  lastly,  the  constant  clashing  of 
opposite  and  contradictory  princi¬ 
ples,  has  enfeebled  all  the  branches 
of  political  administration,  and 
threatens  to  render  perpetual  the 
unsettled  and  uncertain  state  of  re¬ 
volution  ;  it  must  certainly  be  the 
wash  of  all,  that  a  powerful,  steady, 
and  well-adjusted  authority,  should 
at  length  put  an  end  to  all  these 
uncertainties,  divisions,  and  contra¬ 
dictory  principles,  prevent  their  de¬ 
structive  consequences,  and  esta¬ 
blish  a  wise  form  of  government, 
founded  on  the  acknowledgement 
of  the  great  truths  above-men¬ 
tioned,  and  confirmed  by  justice 
and  prudence. 

Y  on  flattered  yourselves  that  these 
principles  would  be  restored  on  the 
22d  of  January  last,  and  in  what¬ 
ever  light  you  might,  at  first,  view 
the  events  of  that  day,  you  were 
willing  to  excuse  the  irregularity  of 
the  proceeding,  from  the  state  of 
affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  the  cir- 
cumstances,  and  to  support  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  new  intermediary  ad¬ 
ministration,  the  constituent  assem¬ 
bly  representing  the  Batavian  re¬ 
public.  You  only  required  proof 
that  the  events  of  that  day  were  not 
the  acts  of  a  faction,  hut  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  true  principles,  tending  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  the  people. 

Under 
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Under  these  conditions  you  were 
willing  to  place  unlimited  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  intermediary  admi¬ 
nistration,  and  transmit  the  names 
of  your  patriots  with  unbounded 
gratitude  to  the  latest  posterity. 

Such,  Batavians,  was  your  gene¬ 
rous  and  noble  conduct  5  but  soon 
it  appeared,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
n  e  w  i  n  te  r  m  ed  i  a  ry  a  d  m  i  n  i  s  t  r  ati  o  n  ha  d 
no  tendency  to  render  all  former 
differences  forgotten,  by  just  and 
generous  measures.  Soon  it  ap¬ 
peared.  that,  instead  of  a  restora¬ 
tion  of  principles,  you  had  obtained 
a  change  of  persons,  by  a  revolu¬ 
tion  similar,  in  that  respect,  to  all 
the  former  which  your  common¬ 
wealth  had  suffered,  during  mofe 
than  two  centuries,  but  much  more 
dangerous  than  them  all,  since,  by 
the  precipitation  and  ignorance  of 
the  authors  of  it,  every  thing  was 
overturned,  and  the  country  ren¬ 
dered  a  prey  to  anarchy  and  tyran¬ 
ny,  in  a  manner  of  which  its  history 
affords  no  example.  Not  merely 
weretheheads  ot  the  federative  aris¬ 
tocratic  administration  excluded 
from  the  direction  of  affairs,  but 
ignorance  and  disguised  self-interest 
contrived  to  render  suspected  almost 
every  person  of  abilities  and  merit 
in  the  country.  Worthy  men,  and 
evensuchas  hadcontinually  declared 
themselves  the  friends  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  now  established,  and  who  had 
been  -constantly  devoted  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  people,  but  who  had 
shewn  too  much  spirit  to  be  slaves 
cfa  faction,  or  idolize  individuals, 
were  excluded  both  from  the  pro¬ 
vincial  and  general  administrations, 
which  were  filled  with  men  whose 
conduct  had  rendered  them  con¬ 
temptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation, 
or  who,  at  least,  had  no  other  merit 
Vol.  XL. 


than  that  of  being  the  blind  support-, 
ers  of  a  faction. 

There  is  not  a  more  certain  sign 
of  the  approaching  fall  of  a  state, 
than  when  justice  is  publicly  vio¬ 
lated.  Exiles  returned  secretly  into 
the  country— -sentences  which  had 
been  pronounced  against  offences, 
and  prosecutions  against  person's  ac¬ 
cused,  were  annulled.  At  the  same 
time  the  seekers  after  offices,  a  race 
of  men  destructive  to  every  nation, 
thrust  from  their  places  a  great 
number  of  upright  and  able  men, 
throughout  the  whole  country; 
and  the  order  to  remove  those 
who  were  unfit  to  remain  in  their 
posts  and  employments,  was  en¬ 
forced  in  the  most  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner. 

Such,  Batavians,  were  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  some  anarchists,  who 
every  where  flocked  together,  and 
who  were  favoured  by  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  constituted 
assembly,  and  by  the  executive 
power,  either  because  these  latter 
were  weak  enough  to  promise  them¬ 
selves  a  durable  support  from  them, 
or  because  they  had  not  sufficient 
strength  to  oppose  them  ;  they  so 
far  extended  their  influence,  that . 
many  of  those  who  had  been  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  last  national  assembly, 
and  who  had  shewn  themselves  de¬ 
voted  to  the  principles  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  whose  only  offences  were, 
that  they  would  not,  without  your 
previous  assent,  annul  the  federa¬ 
tive  government  sanctioned  by  the 
national  assembly,  were  declared  to 
have  lost  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  to  be  deprived  of  their 
right  of  voting. 

The  measures  of  safety,  as  they 
were  called,  should  havp  had  for 
their  object  the  annihilation  of  all 

L  factions. 
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factions,  without  distinction :  but 
they  were,  for  the  most  part,  carried 
into  execution  in  so  partial  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  a  manner,  that  the  whole 
nation  was  rendered  adverse  to  the 
order  of  things.  All  freedom  of 
speech  was  taken  away,  and  many 
resolutions  too  evidently  flowed 
from  the  corrupt  sources  of  revenge 
and  private  interest.  The  motto 
of  unity  and  indivisibility  should 
have  united  the  whole  nation,  and 
excited  all  to  combine  and  sacrifice 
their  individual  advantage  for  the 
general  good  of  the  country  ;  but 
in  such  a  manner  were  these  terms 
employed,  as  to  transform  them 
into  a  perfect  tyranny  3  and  the 
transaction  of  the  22 d  of  January, 
by  the  ignorance  and  precipitation 
with  which  it  was  conducted,  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  general  contempt, 
aversion,  and  ridicule. 

At  length,  Batavians,  the  consti¬ 
tuent  assembly  presented  to  you  the 
plan  of  a  constitution  for  your  ac¬ 
ceptance,  and  from  that  time  began 
an  avowed  disregard  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  principles,-  the  spirit  of  the 
intermediary  administration  was  no 
longer  disguised,  and  your  grievan¬ 
ces  reached  their  utmost  height. 

Faithful  Batavians !  the  principles 
themselves  had  not  been  in  danger, 
had  the  new  executive  directory, 
established  by  theconstitution,  been 
chosen  as  that  constitution  pre¬ 
scribes.  W ould  the  constitution 
have  been  less  freely  accepted,  had 
the  meeting  of  the  primary  assem¬ 
blies  not  been  so  long  delayed  ? 
Was  it  necessary  that  emissaries, 
such  as  the  men  before-mentioned, 
should  be  employed  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  ?  Was  it  necessary  to  entrust  to 
them  the  dangerous  power  of  de¬ 
priving  citizens  of  the  right  of 
voting  ?  Was  not  this  a  violent 
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attack  on  the  sovereignity  of  the 
people,  not  justified  by  the  urgent 
necessity  pleaded  in  some  other 
cases  ? 

And  as  if  all  this  were  not  suffi¬ 
cient,  the  injury  offered  to  the  in¬ 
sulted  sovereignty  of  the  people,  on 
the  4th  of  May  last,  was  still  great¬ 
er.  Then,  after  the  acceptance  of 
theconstitution,  and  when  the  will 
of  the  people  had  been  expressly 
declared,  with  respect  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  their  representatives 
in  their  legislative  body  should  be 
chosen,  the  majority  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  constituent  assembly,  by 
their  own  authority  alone,  declared 
themselves  the  legislative  body  of 
the  Batavian  people,  leaving  no 
other  free  election  to  the  people, 
but  merely  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
that  body.  At  that  moment  a  fla¬ 
grant  breach  of  theconstitution  was 
committed,  and  a  direct  violation 
of  the  inalienable  rights  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  perpetrated. 

No  disgraceful  pretexts,  no  con¬ 
temptible  perversion  of  the  words 
of  the  constitution,  will  ever  be 
found  sufficient  to  justify  this  act  of 
violence  in  the  opinion  of  any  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

These  things,  Batavians,  you 
have  all  seen  5  they  could  escape 
the  observation  of  no  person.  But 
we,  whose  different  situations  have 
placed  us  around  the  intermediary 
administration,  have  been  able  to 
view  the  whole  of  these  transac¬ 
tions,  and  discover  their  motives 
and  consequences.  Numerous 
complaints  of  the  inhabitants, 
which  would  not  have  existed,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  violent  event  of 
the  22d  of  January,  have  incessant¬ 
ly  diverted  the  attention  of  the  in¬ 
termediary  administration  from 
the  great  interests  of  the  country, 
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and  fixed  it  nn  matters  of  less  im¬ 
portance.  The  negligence  of  the 
ruling  powers  has  spread  from  com¬ 
mune  to  commune  through  the 
country:  and  had  not  we,  and  some 
others,  exerted  ourselves  to  stem 
the  torrent,  ageneral  listlessness  and 
inactivity  must  have  pervaded  the 
whole  land,  and  disaffection  and 
alarm  seized  on  all. 

And  will  you  then,  Batavians, 
any  longer  suffer  in  silence  the  in¬ 
justice  done  you  ?  Do  you  not  feel, 
like  your  ancestor?,  the  value  of  ci¬ 
vil  freedom?  Can  you  not.,  distin¬ 
guish  reality  from  appearance,  and 
the  substance  from  the  name  ? 
Have  you  not  long  wished  and 
expected  that  we,  who  have  sworn 
fidelity  to  our  country,  who,  from 
our  situation,  must  be  most  capable 
to  deliver  you,  should  attempt  your 
deliverance  ?  The  resistance  of  the 
people  must  be  fatal  to  oppression, 
and  each  Batavian  who  feels  his 
worth,  must  at  this  moment  be 
transformed  into  another  Brutus. 
Batavians !  you  have  wrested  the 
authority  from  your  tyrants,  who 
have  stolen  it  from  you  under  the 
pretence  of  being  your  friends. 

But  think  not,  Batavians,  that 
we  will  never  restore  to  yoa  that 
which  is  your  inalienable  property, 
or  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we  will 
deliver  it  into  unworthy  hands.  We 
here  declare,  that  we  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  it  to  you,  and  each  of 
you,  to  our  •  own  consciences, 
and  to  the  eternal  cause  of  all 
things.' 

The  event  will  shew  whether  we 
have  delivered  you  from  usurpation, 
or  seized  the  authority  as  usurpers 
ourselves.  Let  the  first  constitu¬ 
tional  legislative  body  that  shall 
meet,  decide  upon  this  fact;  and, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  since 


the  majority  of  our  former  repre¬ 
sentatives,  legally  elected,  who,  on 
the  22d  of  January  last,  formed 
themselves  into  a  constituent  assem¬ 
bly,  and  now  have  declared  them¬ 
selves  a  constitutional  le  dslative 
body,  by  which  they  have  been 
guilty  of  an  open  attack  on  your 
sovereign  power;  and  as  your  other 
representatives,  who  acted  as  the 
heads  of  the  federative  or  aristocra¬ 
tic  administration,  now  annulled, 
have  scrupled  to  take  their  seats  in 
the  assembly,  we,  compelled  by 
the  urgency  of  circumstances,  and 
observing  what  is  directed  in  the 
31st  article  of  the  regulation  an¬ 
nexed  to  the  constitution,  in  case 
of  a  vacancy  in  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory,  have  decreed,  and  hereby 
do  decree, 

1.  That  all  such  legislative  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Batavian  people  as 
shall  require  to  be  exercised  for  the 
daily  and  necessary  interests  of  the 
country,  shall,  as  soon  as  possible, 
be  committed  to  citizens  whose 
ho'nour  and  integrity  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pected. 

2.  That  the  late  intermediary  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Batavian  repub¬ 
lic  shall  be  required,  as  bound  by 
their  responsibility,  to  carry  into 
effect  the  constitution  of  the  Bata¬ 
vian  people,  in  a  speedy  and  regu¬ 
lar  manner,  for  the  restoration  and 
establishment  of  the  constitutional 
legislative  body. 

3.  That  all  authority  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  or  in  general  of  sovereignty, 
exercised  by  the  intermediary  ad¬ 
ministration,  shall,  immediately  af«» 
ter  the  establishment  of  the  legisla¬ 
tive  body  of  the  Batavian  people, 
pass  to  that  body;  and  after  the 
election  by  the  latter  of  a  legal  exe¬ 
cutive  directory  of  the  Batavian  re¬ 
public,  all  the  executive  authority 
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which  we  now  necessarily  exert, 
for  the  deliverance  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  shall  be  resigned  to  that  di¬ 
rectory. 

4.  That  we  engage  to  be  answer- 
able  for  the  just  and  faithful  use  of 
our- authority,  and  the  resignation 
of  it  at  the  time  we  have  menti¬ 
oned,  to  the  legislative  body  that 
shall  be  elected,  or  by  delegation 
from  it,  to  the  high  national  tribu¬ 
nal  hereafter  to  be  chosen. 

Perfectly  convinced  that  what  we 
have  done  will  be  Approved  by  the 
majority  and  most  enlightened  of 
the  Batavian  people,  we  hereby 
command,  in  their  name,  all  con¬ 
stitutional  authorities,  provincial  ad¬ 
ministrations,  or  administrations  of 
communes,  all  justices  of  peace, 
civil  officers,  and  commanders  of 
the  military,  and  all  and  each  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Batavian  repub¬ 
lic,  to  obey  our  commands,  and  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  other  authority  than 
ours,  until  the  intermediary  admi¬ 
nistration  shall  have  met  :  which 
notification  shall  be  made  public, 
and  be  affixed  up  in  such  places  as 
similar  notices  usually  are. 

Done  at  the  Hague  the  12th  of 
June,  the  4th  year  of  Batavian  free¬ 
dom. 

J.  Spoors,  agent  of  marine. 

G.  J.  Pyman,  agent  for  the  war- 
department. 

JG.A.  Gozel,  minister  of  finance. 

R .  W .  Tad  a  m  ar ,  m  i  n  i  s  t  erof  justice, 
A.  J.  La  Pierre,  minister  of  the 
interior. 


Treaty  of  Campo  Formio. 

Secret  Articles ,  and  additional  Con¬ 
vention,  of  the  Treaty  of  Campo - 
Formio ,  of  the  doth  Vendemiaire, 
6th  Year  {October  1798.J 


Article  I. 

O’ IS  majesty  the  emperor,  king 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia* 
consents  that  the  boundaries  of  the 
French  republic  shall  extend  to  the 
under-mentioned  line,  and  engages 
to  use  his  influence,  that  the  French 
republic  shall,  by  the  peace  to  be 
concluded  with  the  German  empire, 
retain  the  same  line  as  its  boundary  ; 
namely;  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  the  confines  of  Switzerland, 
below  Basle,  to  the  branching  off 
ot  the  Nette,  above  Andrenach ; 
including  the  head  of  the  bridge  at 
Manheim,  the  town  and  fortress  of 
Mentz,  and  both  banks  of  the  Net¬ 
te,  from  where  it  falls  into  the 
P.hine,  to  its  source  near  Bruch. 
From  thence,  the  line  passes  by 
Kenscherade  and  Borley  to  Kerpen, 
and  thence  to  Ludersdorf,  Blanten- 
heim,  Marmagen,  Coll,  and  Ge- 
rnund,  with  all  the  circles  and  ter¬ 
ritory  of  these  places,  along  both 
banks  of  the  Olff,  to  where  it  falls 
into  the Roer,  and  along  both  hanks 
of  the  Roer;  including  Heimbach, 
Nideggen,  Durin,  and  Juliets,  with 
their  circles  and  territory,-  as  also 
the  places  on  the  banks,  to  Lining, 
included.  Hence  the  line  extends 
by  Hoffiern,  and  Kylensdalen,Papel- 
ernod,  Lutersrorst,  Rodenberg,  Ha- 
verstoo,  ri  1 : d c r s c h e i d , K a  1  d e k u c hen, 
Vampuch,  Flerigen,  and  Grosberg, 
including  the  town  of  Venloo,  and 
its  territory.  And  if,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  mediation  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  the  German  empire  shall . 
refuse  to  consent  to  the  above- 
mentioned  boundary  line  of  the  re¬ 
public,  his  imperial  majesty  hereby 
formally  engages  to  furnish  to  the 
empire  no  more  than  his  contin¬ 
gent,  winch  shall  not  be  employed 
in  any  fortified  place,  or  it  shall  be 
considered  as  a  rupture  of  the  peace 
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and  friendship  which  are  restored 
between  his  majesty  and  the  re¬ 
public. 

II.  His  imperia  lmajesty  will  em¬ 
ploy  his  good  offices  in  the  negocia- 
tion  of  the  peace  of  the  empire,  to 
obtain,  1,  That  the  navigation  of 
the  Rhine,  from  Hunningen  to  the 
territory  of  Holland,  shall  be  free, 
both  to  the  French  Republic  and 
the  states  of  the  empire  on  the 
right  bank:  2,  That  the  possessors 
of  territory,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Moselle,  shall  never,  and  on  no  pre¬ 
tence,  attempt  to  interrupt  the  free 
navigation  and  passage  of  ships  and 
other  vessels,  from  the  Moselle  into 
the  Rh  ine:  3,  The  French  repub¬ 
lic  shall  have  the  free  navigation 
of  the  Meuse  5  and  the  tolls  and 
other  imposts,  from  Venloo  to 
Holland,  shall  be  abolished. 

III.  His  imperial  majesty  re¬ 
nounces,  for  himself  and  his  suc¬ 
cessors,  the  sovereignty  and  pos¬ 
session  of  the  county  of  Falken- 
stein  and  its  dependencies. 

IV.  The  countries  which  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  takes  possession  of,  in 
consequence  of  the  6th  article  of 
the  public  definitive  treaty,  this  day 
signed,  shall  be  considered  as  an  in¬ 
demnification  for  the  territory  given 
up  by  the  7th  article  of  the  public 
treaty,  and  the  foregoing  article. — 
This  renunciation  snail  only  be  in 
force,  when  the  troops  of  his  im¬ 
perial  majesty  shall  have  taken  pos¬ 
session  of  the  countries  ceded  by  the 
said  articles. 

V.  The  French  republic  will 
employ  its  influence,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  the  emperor  shall  receive  the 
archbishopric  of  Snltzburg,  and  that 
part  of  the  circle  of  Bavaria,  which 
lies  between  the  archbishopric  of 
Sahzburg,  theriveiTnn,  Salza,  and 
Tyrol;  including  the  town  of  Was- 


serburg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Inn,  with  an  arrondissement  or 
3000  toises. 

VI.  His  imperial  majesty,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  peace  with  the 
empire,  will  give  up  to  the  French 
republic  the  sovereignty  and  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Frickthal,  and  all  the 
territory  belonging  to  the  house  of 
Austria  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Zurgach and  Basle, 
provided  his  majesty,  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  the  said  peace,  receives  a 
proportionate  indemnification ,  The 
French  republic,  in  consequence  oi 
particular  arrangements  to  be  made, 
shall  unite  the  above  mentioned  ter¬ 
ritory  with  the  Helvetic  republic, 
without  farther  interference  on  the 
part  of  his  imperial  majesty  or  the 
empire. 

VI I.  Thetwocontractingpowers 
agree,  that  when,  in  the  ensuing 
peace  with  the  German  empire,  the 
French  republic  shall  make  an  ac¬ 
quisition  in  Germany,  his  imperial 
majesty  shall  receive  an  equivalent; 
and,  if  his  imperial  majesty  shall 
make  such  an  acquisition,  the 
French  republic  shall,  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  receive  an  equivalent. 

VIII.  The  prince  of  Nassau  Dietz, 
late  stadtholder  of  Holland,  shall  re¬ 
ceive  a  territorial  indemnification ; 
but  neither  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Austrian  possessions,  nor  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  the  Batavian  republic. 

IX.  The  French  republic  makes 
no  difficulty  to  restore  to  the  king 
of  Prussia  his  possessions  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  No  new  ac¬ 
quisition  shall,  however,  be  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  king  of  Prussia.  This 
the  two  contracting  powers  mutu¬ 
ally  guarantee. 

X.  Should  the  king  of  Prussia  be 
willing  to  cede  to  the  French  and 
Batavian  republics  some  small  parts 
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t  of  his  territory  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  as  Sevenger,  and  other 
possessions  towards  the  Yssel,  his 
imperial  majesty  will  use  his  influ¬ 
ence  that  such  cessions  shall  be  ac¬ 
cepted  and  made  valid  by  the  empire. 

XI.  His  imperial  majesty  will  not 
object  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
imperial  fiefs  have  been  disposed  of 
by  the  French  republic,  in  favour 
of  the  Ligurian  republic.  His  im¬ 
perial  majesty  will  use  his  influence, 
together  with  the  French  republic, 
that  the  German  empire  will  re¬ 
nounce  all  feudal  sovereignty  over 
the  countries  which  make  a  part  of 
the  Cisalpine  and  Ligurian  repub¬ 
lics;  as  also  the  imperial  fiefs,  such 
as  Laniguiana,  and  those  which  lie 
between  Tuscany  and  the  states  of 
Parma,  the  Ligurian  and  Lucchese 
republics,  and  the  late  territory  of 
Modena,  which  fLfs  make  a  part 
of  the  Cisalpine  republic. 

XTI.  His  imperial  majesty  and 
the  French  republic  will,  in  concert, 
employ  their  influence,  in  the  course 
of  concluding  the  peace  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  that  the  princes  and  stales  of 
the  empire,  who  in  consequence  of 
the  stipulations  of  the  present  treaty 
of  peace,  or  in  consequence  of  the 
treaty  to  be  concluded  with  the 
empire,  shall  suffer  any  loss  in  ter¬ 
ritory  or  rights  (particularly  the 
electors  of  Mentz,  Treves,  and  Co¬ 
logne,  the  elector  palatine  of  Bava¬ 
ria,  the  duke  ot  Wirtemberg  and 
Teck,  the  Margrave  of  Bader?,  the 
duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse  Cassel  and  Darmstadt,  the 
Princes  of  Nassau  Saarbruck,  Salm, 
Coburg,  Lowenstein,  Westheim, 
and  Wied-Runckel,  and  the  Count 
de  Leyn),  shall  receive  proportion- 
able  indemnifications  in  Germany, 
which  shall  be  settled  by  mutual 
agreement  with  the  French  republic. 


XIII.  The  troops  of  his  imperial 
majesty,  twenty  days  after  the  rati¬ 
fications  of  the  present  treaties,  shall 
evacuate  the  towns  and  fortresses  of 
Mentz,  Ehrenbreitstein,  Philips- 
burg,  Manhe:m,  Kunigstein,  Ulm, 
and  ingulstadt,  as  also  the  whole 
territory  appertaining  to  the  Ger¬ 
man  empire,  to  the  boundaries  of 
the  hereditary  states. 

XIV.  The  present  secret  articles 
shall  have  the  same  force  as  if  they 
were  inserted  word  for  word  in  the 
public  treaty  of  peace  this  day 
signed,  and  shall  in  like  manner  be 
ratified  at  the  same  time,  by  the 
two  contracting  powers  ;  which  ra¬ 
tifications  shall  be  exchanged  in 
due  form  at  Rastadt. 

Done  and  signed  at  Fampo  For- 
mio,  the  17th  of  October,  1797, 
16th of  Vendemiaire,  in  the  6th 
year  of  the  French  republic, 
one  and  indivisible. 

(Signed] 

Buonaparte. 

Marquis  de  Gallo. 

Louis,  Count  Cobenzei. 

Count  Meerfeldt,  maj.  gen. 

Count  Degelmann. 


Declaration  of  the  Sovereign  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Berne ,  on  the  3 1 st  of  Ja?iu- 
ery,  1 798. 

E  being  assembled  this  day, 
V  %'  upon  oath,  to  deliberate  up¬ 

on  the  measures  to  be  taken  for  the 
safety  of  the  country,  have  person¬ 
ally  bound  ourselves  by  a  solemn 
oath,  and  have  firmly  resolved  to 
defend  the  country  at  the  price  of 
our  property  and  our  blood,  to  the 
last  extremity,  and  with  all  our 
power,  against  any  enemy  what¬ 
ever,  and  to  employ  to  that  end  all 
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the  means  dependant  upon  us,  in 
A  concert  with  our  dear  and  faithful 
burghers. 


The  Deputies  of  the  Bernese  People 
to  their  Fellow- citizens. 


HEN,  some  days  ago,  we 
were  called  by  your  meet¬ 
ings  to  sit  in  the  midst  of  the  go¬ 
vernment,  you  justly  hoped  that 
great  advantages  would  result  from 
it,  and  that  the  closer  union  of  the 
citizens  of  the  state  would  be  the 
true  means  of  protecting  us  succes- 
fully  against  the  dangers  that  were 
every  moment  increasing,  and  more 
and  more  threatening  our  country. 
Your  hope  will  not  be  disappointed, 
dear  feliow-citizens  5  and  though 
in  so  short  a  time,  it  has  not  yet 
been  possible  for  us  to  remove  your 
fears  upon  the  arrangements  with¬ 
out,  we  have,  nevertheless,  taken  a 
great  step  towards  the  triumph 
which  we  should  desire;  that  is,  by 
having  increased  our  strength,  by  a 
union  most  wise  and  most  necessary 
As  a  thousandlittle streams,  running 
by  themselves,  and  which,  by  a 
happy  inclination,  fall  into  one 
channel,  form  a  powerful  and  ma¬ 
jestic  river,  so  are  we  going  to  be¬ 
come  a  striking  andformidablemass, 
whose  courage,  and  assurance  of  a 
good  cause,  cannot  fail  to  obtain 
success. 

Man  is  designed  to  improve  his 
state  :  it  is  one  of  the  great  blessings 
attached  to  his  nature.  All  the  hu¬ 
man  dispositions  should  make  a  pro- 
gressaccordingto  circumstances ; — 
but  the  most  important  of  all,  is  the 
union  of  men  under  laws  and  go¬ 
vernment,  which  we  call  the  state. 
The  edifice  of  our  constitution,  ex¬ 
isting  for  ages — its  very  antiquity 


would  be  a  respectable  testimony  in 
its  favour,  even  if  we  had  not  a  still 
more  perfect  proof  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  the  nation  has  en¬ 
joyed,  to  the  present  time,  under  its 
influence.  However,  as  nothing, 
which  is  the  work  of  man,  can  be 
perfect,  our  government,  perhaps, 
has  need  of  pome  reforms ;  and  the 
fathers  of  the  country  have  been 
long  occupied  in  the  means  of  ef- 
fee  ting  them,  withopt  shocks,  and 
without  agitations  5  for,  nothing  is 
more  dangerous  than  to  touch, 
though  ever  so  slightiv,  the  constitu- 
tional  laws  of  a  state  It  seemed, 
therefore,  that  the  present  moment 
was  not  pi  oper  for  this  great  work, 
and  surely  it  might;  have  produced 
much  morevaiuableadvantages,  had 
it  been  possible  to  delay  it  till  hap¬ 
pier  times.  Nevertheless,  confess 
it,  dear  fellow-citizens,  a  strong  de¬ 
sire  of  innovation  has  appeared  on 
your  part.  This  wish  was  that  of  a 
small  number,  it  is  true;  but  it  was 
imprudent,  if  it  came  from  your¬ 
selves  ;  it  was  incompatible  with 
that  noble  pride  which  ought  to 
animate  a  free  people,  if  it  was  the 
result  of  a  foreign  impulse. 

It  was  to  satisfy  your  views  that, 
as  soon  as  we  had  taken  our  places 
in  the  assembly  of  the  government, 
alterations  were  proposed  to  us 
which  appeared  useful  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  good  of  the  country,  and  suitable 
to  circumstances.  We  have  sup¬ 
ported  those  propositions  with  firm¬ 
ness,  as  you  entrusted  to  us  the  care 
of  co-operating  as  we  should  judge 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  coun- 
try. 

If  it  be  true  tnat  our  constitution 
was  not  exempt  from  abuses,  which 
human  weakness  renders  almost  in¬ 
separable  from  governments,  how 
many  have  already  disappeared, 
R  4  through 
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through  the  wisdom  and  prudence 
of  the  administration?  Bid  we  not 
possess  in  .tfiefull.est  extent  wecould 
have,  the  security  of  persons  and 
property,  the  two  most  precious  ad¬ 
vantages  of  civil  society  ?  Can  the 
administration  be  accused  of  a  single 
deviation  from  justice  ?  Can  the 
members  of  our  government  be  re¬ 
proached  with  the  least  inclination 
that  could  lock  like  corruption  ? 
Could  the  treasures  of  the  state  be 
administered  with  stricter  responsi¬ 
bility,  with  greater  economy  ?  And 
if  the  fertility  of  a  parched  and 
rocky  soil,  it  the  prosperity  of  a 
loyal  nation,  that  has  preserved  the 
ancient  purity  ot  its  manners,  be 
the  most  certain  proofs  of  the  good¬ 
ness  of  its  government,  it  is  not 
yourselves  who  render  this  glorious 
testimony  to  the  supreme  power  ? 

Woe  be  to  yon,  ifeveryou  can  for¬ 
get  it  ! 

And,  farthermore,  the  rights, 
which  in  future  you  will  enjoy, 
have  not  been  demanded,  but  freely 
granted:  tor,  the  wish  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  had  not  yet  appeared  among 
3  0L1  •  _  B  remains  for  you,  dear  fel¬ 
low-citizens,  to  rpnder  yourselves 
worthy  ot  these  blessings.  If  liberty 
be  the  greatest  blessing  to  the  peo- 
p';C  fke  basis  which  secures  it.  ouyht 
to  be  so  much  the  more  sacred; 
f'Aue  is  nothing  great  or  sublime, 
which  may  not  be  yet  effected  un- 
dor  its  auspices;  but  a  good  con¬ 
stitution  can  only  be  the  effect  of 
profound  discernment,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  or  tranquil  labour,  directed  by 
wisdom  and  experience.  If,  on  the 


contrary,  it  be  hurried  by  the  heat 
of  the^  passions,  it  is  stifled  in  its 
bn  tit.  x  lie  elevation  of  such  an  edi¬ 
fice  is  the  work  of  time,  by  which 
alone  every  thing  is  matured.  To 
begin  by  demolishing  what  gives  us 


f 


a  sure  shelter,  would  be  to  expose 
ourselves  naked  to  the  violence  of  a 
tempest.  When  a  lowering  storm 
gathers  on  the  horizon,  the  pilot, 
who  has  a  sense  of  his  duty,  stands 
more  stoutly  at  the  helm,  but  still 
keeps  his  sails  spread,  the  sooner  to 
bring  his  ship  to  an  anchor. 

-  be  welfare  of  your  country, 
dear  brothers,  your  own,  and  that 
of  your  children,  is  in  you  hands. 

’  Your  wishes  are  now  satisfied.  All 
that  could  be  granted,  consistently 
with  the  general  good,  has  been 
granted.  Whoever,  at  this  time, 
should  dare  to  require'  more,  could 
only  do  so  from  selfish  vffws,  and 
not  for  his  country;  his  object  could 
only  be  to  destroy,  not  to  preserve 
it.  We  have  but  a  choice  between 
two  things:  either  an  intire  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  law  and  supreme  power, 
which  alone  can  save  our  threa¬ 
tened.  state;  or,  the  overflow  of  till 
theu  ild  and  ungovernable  passions, 
the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  country,  the 
a n  n  i hi  1  at i on  of  pu  bl i c  prospe ri ty ,  the 
havoc  occasioned  by  the  corruption 
of  moials  ;  in  short,  a  view  of  the 
most  frightful  disasters  and  misfor¬ 
tunes,  for  us  and  our  generation. 
Who  should  dare  to  doubt  our  reso¬ 
lution  ?  Yes,  dear  fellow-citizens  ! 
you  have  honoured  us  with  your 
confidence;  you  have  imposed  upon 
ns  the  task,  exceedingly  grateful  to 
our  hearts,  of  supporting  your  dear¬ 
est  lights  .and' interests.  It  is  for 
yon,  then,  it  is  in  your  name,  it  is 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  that 
we  swear  to  save  the  country  ;  and 
you  cannot  belie  us. 

It  this  act  of  union,  which  we 
this  day  announce  to  you,  were  not 
enough  to  disarm  all  our  enemies, 
and  annihilate  their  designs ;  if  there 
be  one  yet  remaining,  w  ho  would 
impose  laws  upon  us,  violate  the 
,  sanctuary 
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sanctuary  of  our  liberty,  and,  in 
fine,  render  useless  the  wise  re¬ 
forms  we  have  been  making  in  our 
constitution;  then  the  country  will 
summon  her  children;  they  will 
assemble,  they  will  Dress  round  her  : 

J  J  i  y 

and  if  you  should  have  the  misfor¬ 
tune  to  be  forced  to  light,  the 
thorough  knowledge  you  have  of 
your  cause  will  support  your  cou¬ 
rage,  while  it  ensures  you  success. 
The  solemn  assurance  of  yourrights 
will  be  the  standard  round  which 
you  will  form  an  impenetrable  wall; 
it  will  be  the  banner  you  will 
carry  against  a  powerful  enemy, 
who  thenceforth  will  no  longer  be 
to  be  feared  by  you;  we  will  place 
ourselves  beside  you,  and  in  the 
first  ranks;  it  will  wave,  bleeding 
in  the  air,  but  we  will  never  desert 
it;  we  will  bring  it  back  with  us, 
or  never  more  return  ourselves; 
and,  ifqpushed  to  extremity,  we  are 
resolved  to  die,  but  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  recall  to  the  remembrance 
of  posterity  the  glorious  name  of 
our  ancestors.  We  will  bury  our¬ 
selves  under  the  ruins  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  rather  than  bow  our  heads  un¬ 
der  an  ignominious  yoke.  -  We  may 
cease  to  be,  but  our  honour  must 
never  be  annihilated. 

Berne ,  Feb.  5th,  1713. 


Procloma  tionof  the  General-in-  Chief 
of  the  French  Army  in  Helve  tin, 
to  the  Helvetic  Nation. 

Head  Quarters  at  Berne ,  July  8. 

Brave  Helvetians, 

C\N£  of  the  most  perfidious 
/  means  which  the  enemies  of 
our  regeneration  have  employed  to 
shut  your  hearts  against  confidence 
in  us,  and  to  spread  around  suspi¬ 


cion  and  anxiety,  is  to  ascribe  to 
the  French  republic  the  design  of 
uniting  the  territory  of  the  Helvetic 
republic  to  that  of  the  French  re¬ 
public.  Cowardly  wretches !  Find¬ 
ing  they  were  unab’eto  resist  those 
victorious  arms  which  broke  asun¬ 
der  the  chains  of  the  patriots,  and 
delivered  the  victims  of  oligarchy, 
they  wished  at  least,  to  avenge  their 
disgrace,  by  exciting  hatred  and 
disgust  against  a  government  which 
fostered  among  you  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  order  of  things  to  which 
itself  owes  its  force  and  its  lustre — 
against  an  army  which  overwhelmed 

o  J 

anarchy  and  fanaticism  by  turns, 
which,  but  for  its  valour,  would 
have  converted  Switzerland  into 
one  vast  tomb. 

Brave  Helvetians  !  to  yon,  who 
have  recovered  those  rights  of  which 
a  free  constitution  will  secure  the 
enjoyment — to  you,  who  do  not 
confound  the  transient  crisis  of  a 
revolution  with  the  blessings  which 
must  succeed  to  it  — to  you  it  will, 
doubtless,  be  sufficient  to  point  out 
this  new  stratagem  of  your  enemies 
to  insure  its  defeat,  and  to  turn 
its  effect  against  its  authors  them¬ 
selves. 

Is  not  France  already  sufficiently 
powerful — sufficiently  extensive  ? 
Has  she  added  to  her  territory  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  tine  countries  of 
Italy,  which  were  conquered  by 
the  force  of  her  arms  ?  Are  not 
the  Batavian,  Cisalpine,  Ligurian, 
and  Roman  republics,  monuments 
other  respect  for  the  independence 
of  nations  and  the  sovereignity  of 
every  people?  Have  not  yourselves 
received  the  most  unequivocal  proofs 
of  it  ? 

No  !  Switzerland  is  not  destined 
to  augment  the  number  of  our  de¬ 
partments.  The  country  of  Wil¬ 
liam 
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liam  Tell  is  worthy  of  ranking  a- 
nnong  free  states  and  represents? ive 
governments;  she  will  accomplish 
that  splendid  destiny,  and  she  will 
find  in  the  French  repuolic  a  faithful 
ally  and  sincere  friend,  always  rea¬ 
dy  to  protect  her  against  all  her  ene¬ 
mies. 

(Signed) 

Schauenbourgh. 


Felix  FeSf'Or’es,  Commissary  of  the 
Government ,  to  the  Executive  Di¬ 
rectory. 

Geneva ,  2/  Germinal ,  ( 'April  l6j. 

ENEVA  is  now  happy  5  its 
y  union  with  the  French  re¬ 
public  has  been  unanimously  pro¬ 
claimed  by  the  extraordinary  com¬ 
mission,  after  the  sovereign  coun¬ 
cil  which  had  been  held  in  the 
morning.  A  solemn  deputation, 
preceded  by  a  crowd  of  citizens, 
who  made  the  air  resound  with 
cries  of  Live  the  great  nation  ! 
Live  the  Executive  Directory  !” 
came  to  announce  this  resolution 
to  me.  1  accepted,  in  your  names, 
the  wishes  of  the  .Genevese  people. 
The  most  criminal  and  unparal¬ 
leled  intrigues  were  made  use  of  to 
interrupt  the  designs  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  council.  1  he  hosts  of  anar¬ 
chists  wished  to  destroy  the  hopes 
oi  the  people,  they  wished  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  prolongation  of  the  powers 
of  the  commission.  But  the  pa¬ 
triots  of  Geneva  braved  the  vocife¬ 
rations  and  poniards  of  their  tyrants, 
and  out  of  3197  voters,  2204  gave 
their  suffrages  for  the  prolongation, 
and  33  votes  were  declared  null  and 
void.  The  commission  then  could 
no  longer  doubt  of  the  voice  of 
the  citizens,  and  hastened  to  satisfy 
their  impatience.  At  this  moment 


that  committee  is  treating  with  me 
in  negotiating  a  treaty  of  union. 
After  the  sitting  of  the  sovereign 
council  under  the  express  demand 
of  the  Genevese,  ‘  put  within 
their  walls  an  armed  force  com¬ 
manded  by  general  Gerard,  and 
only  consisting  of  about  1200  men, 
merely  sufficient  to  suppress  the 
tury  of  the  brigands,  who  threaten¬ 
ed  to  destroy  the  friends  of  the 
French,  ihe  half  of  this  force 
returns  this  morning  to  its  canton¬ 
ments  at  Carrange  and  Ferney,  the 
remaining  part  rest  in  barracks  at 
Geneva.  Such  is  the  wish  of  the 
Genevese  people,  and  it  is  upon  the 
promise  of  my  keeping  amongst 
them  the  conquerors  of  the  Rhine, 
that  the  friends  of  France  have 
mounted  the  tri-coloured  cockade. 

I  will  not  speak  to  you,  citizen  di¬ 
rectors,  of  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  our  brave  defenders  were 
received  by  their  new  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  ;  all  their  wants'  were, antici¬ 
pated  ;  there  was  a  general  emula¬ 
tion  to  afford  them  every  species 
of  accommodation  :  nothing  was 
heard  on  any  side  but  songs  which 
sounded  the  praises  of  the  French 
heroes;  every  heart  seemed  to  be 
united  in  the  bonds  of  fraternity  ! 
So  flattering  a  reception,  so  real  an 
attachment,  should  prove  to  you, 
citizen  directors,  how  much  the 
twig  of  Geneva  figures  in  the  fasces 
of  the  great  republic. 


Decree  of  the  Legislative  Body  of 
Helvetia. 

Arau ,  20 th  Sept.  1798. 
f  |  T  HE  legislative  councils,  con- 
L  sidering  that  the  legislators  of 
the  republic  iiave  sacred  duties  to 
fulfil,  after  the  sad  events  in  which 

they 
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they  have  seen  on  one  side  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  children  of  Helvetia 
misled  by  fanatical  priests,  and  de¬ 
ceived  by  foreign  and  perfidious 
emissaries,  rise  against  the  mother- 
country,  abjure  the  constitution, 
which  they  had  accepted,  and  arm 
against  their  brethren;  and  on  the 
other  side,  magistrates,  equally  cou¬ 
rageous  and  wise,  repressing  revolt 
by  the  sole  force  of  the  republic, 
that  is  to  say,  by  the  zeal  of  the 
good  citizens  who  are  animated  by 
the  love  of  liberty  and  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  union ;  that  they  have  seen 
too  the  brave  French  army  lavish¬ 
ing  their  blood  in  the  support  of 
their  allies,  and  gaining  a  victory, 
afflicting  without  doubt,  because 
obtained  over  our  misled  brethren; 
but  glorious  and  salutary,  inas¬ 
much  as  it  overwhelms  fanaticism, 
and  establishes  the  republic  upon 
bases  not  to  be  shaken: — consi¬ 
dering  that  as  faithful  organs  of 
the  Helvetic  people,  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  ought  to  express  the 
sentiments  as  well  as  the  will 
of  the  people,  and  that  T  belongs 
to  them  to  decree  in  their  name 
to  the  valiant  defenders  of  the 
country  the  sole  recompense  wor¬ 
thy  of  them,  the  expressions  of 
the  gratitude  of  a  free  people; 
to  the  rebels,  and,  above  all, 
to  the  infamous  authors  of  this 
parricidal  plot,  the  penalty  due  to 
their  crimes; — finally  to  the  un¬ 
fortunate  who  have  suffered  the 
destructive  scourge  of  war,  the  suc¬ 
cours  which  they  may  expect  from 
a  mother- country: — the  legislative 
councils  taking  into  consideration 
the  message  of  the  directory  of  the 
17th  September,  decree,  after  ha¬ 
ving  declared  urgency  : 

1.  The  Legislative  body  declare 
solemnly,  that  the  French  army 


and  the  citizen  general  Schauwen- 
bourg  have  deserved  well  of  the 
Helvetic  republic. 

2.  Honourable  mention  shall  be 
made  in  the  register  of  the  ener¬ 
getic  conduct  of  citizen  Bolt,  pre¬ 
fect  of  the  canton  of  Sentis,  of 
the  communes  of  the  cantons  that 
have  risen  for  the  causo  of  liberty; 
of  citizen  Hoes,  prefect  of  the 
canton  of  Linth ;  of  the  prefects 
of  Lucerne  and  Wadstatten;  of 
the  sub-prefects;  ot  the  com¬ 
mune*!  and  citizens  of  Helvetia 
who  have  signalized  themselves  for 
the  maintenance  of  freedom  and 
the  constitution. 

3.  The  rebels,  and  principally 
the  authors  and  accomplices  in  the 
conspiracy  against  the  county,  shall 
be  prosecuted  criminally,  and  tried 
according  to  the  constitution,  arti¬ 
cles  93  and  94. 

4.  The  orphans  left  by  the  pa¬ 
triots  who  perished  on  that  occa¬ 
sion  shall  be  brought  up  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  republic. 

Finally,  there  shall  be  made, 
throughout  Helvetia,  a  voluntary 
collection  in  favour  of  the  per¬ 
sons  burnt  out  in  the  district  of 
Stantz,  and  of  those  in  the  adja¬ 
cent  parts  who  may  have  suffered 
in  consequence  of  those  events :  the 
amount  of  the  collection  shall  be 
transmitted  to  the  directory,  who 
shall  distribute  it. 


7\eaty  of  Peace ,  and  of  Alliance 
offensive  and  defensive ,  concluded 
between  the  French  and  Helvetic 
Republics. 

npFIE  French  and  Helvetic  re- 
A  publics  being  equally  desirous 
to  make  the  most  perfect  peace  and 

the 
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the  strictest  friendship  succeed  to 
a  war  which  an  oligarchy  had  pro¬ 
voked,  and  which,  for  a  time,  had 
Caused  a  division  between  the  two 
nations,  have  resolved  to  unite 
themselves  together  by  an  alliance 
grounded  on  the  real  interests  of  the 
two  countries:  the  respective  go¬ 
vernments  have  accordingly  ap¬ 
pointed,  on  the  part  of  the  French 
directory,  citizen  C.  M.  Talleyrand, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  and  on 
the  part  of  the  executive  directory 
of  the  Helvetic  republic,  citizens 
P.  J,  Zeltner  and  Amedee  Jenner, 
who,  after  a  mutual  exchange  of 
their  full  powers,  agreed  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  articles  : 

I.  There  shall  be,  for  a  perpe¬ 
tuity,  peace,  friendship,  and  good 
understanding  between  the  French 
and  Helvetic  republics. 

II.  There  exists,  from  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  between  the  two  re¬ 
publics,  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive.  The  general  result  of 
this  alliance  is,  that  each  of  the 
republics  may,  in  case  of  war,  claim 
the  co-operation,  of  its  ally.  The 
power  claiming  this  co-operation 
shall  then  specify  against  whom  the 
co-operation  is  required,  and,  in 
consequence  of  that  special  re¬ 
quisition,  the  power  called  upon 
enters  into  war  against  the  power 
or  powers  designated;  but  it  re¬ 
mains  in  a  state  of  neutrality  with 
respect  to  such  powers  as  may  be 
at  war  with  the  claiming  power, 
and  whom  it  may  not  have  parti¬ 
cularly  designated.  It  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  that  the  effect,  of  the  requi¬ 
sition,  on  the  part  of  the  French  re¬ 
public  shall  never  be  to  send  the 
Swiss  troops  beyond  the  sea.  The 
troops  called  for  shall  be  paid  and 
maintained  by  the  power  calling  for 
them ;  and  in  case  of  such  re¬ 


quisition,  neither  of  the  two  re¬ 
publics  shall  separately  conclude 
any  treaty  of  armistice  or  of  peace. 
The  particular  effects  of  the  alli¬ 
ance,  when  on  either  side  a  requi¬ 
sition  shall  take  place,  the  nature 
and  the  quantity  of  the  succours  to 
be  mutually  afforded,  shall  be  ami¬ 
cably  determined  by  special  con¬ 
ventions,  grounded  on  the  princi¬ 
ples  contained  in  this  article. 

III.  The  French  republicaccord- 
ingiy  guarantees  to  the  Helvetic 
republic  its  independence  and  the 
unity  of  its  government ;  and,  in 
case  the  oligarchy  should  attempt  to 
overturn  the  present  Helvetic  con¬ 
stitution,  the  French  republic  binds 
itself  to  grant  to  the  Helvetic  re¬ 
public,  upon  its  requisition,  such 
succours  as  it  may  stand  in  need 
of,  in  order  to  triumph  over 
such  internal  or  external  attack  as 
may  be  made  against  it.  It  pro¬ 
mises  its  good  offices  to  the  Helve-? 
tic  republic  that  may  insure  it  the 
enjoyment  of  all  its  rights  with  re¬ 
gard  to  other  powers;  and,  in  order 
to  furnish  it  with  the  means  of 
speedily  re-establishing  its  military 
strength,  on  the  most  important 
footing,  the  French  republic  con¬ 
sents  to  restore  the  artillery  that  has 
been  taken  from  it  during  the  pre¬ 
sent  war,  and  which  may  be  still  at 
the  disposal  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  at  the  moment  of  signing  the 
present  treaty,  provided  the  Hel¬ 
vetic  republic  will  send  for  such 
pieces  of  artillery,  and  carry  them 
back  into  its  own  territory*. 

IV.  The  frontiers  between  France 
and  Helvetia  shall  be  determined 
by  a  particular  convention,  the  basis 
of  which  shall  be,  that  every  thing 
which  formed  part  of  the  ci  devant 
bishopric  of  Basil,  and  the  principa¬ 
lity  or  Torentruy,  shah  remain  de¬ 
finitively 
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finitively  united  to  the  French  ter¬ 
ritory,  as  well  as  the  intersection  of 
the  Swiss  territory  comprehended 
in  the  department  of  the  Upper 
Rhine  and  Mont  Terrible;  with 
reservation  of  the  counter-cessions 
and  exchanges,  which  may  be 
judged  indispensable  for  rendering 
these  frontiers  perfectly  straight 
from  Basil  to  Geneva,  and  which 
shall  not  affect  the  unions  which 
have  already  been  definitively  made 
to  the  French  territory. 

V.  In  order  to  secure  the  com¬ 
munications  of  the  French  republic 
with  the  south  of  Germany  and 
Italy,  there  shall  be  granted  to  the 
said  republic  the  free  and  perpetual 
use  of  two  commercial  and  military 
roads,  the  first  of  which  shall  pass 
the  north  of  Helvetia  up  the  Rhine, 
along  the  west  and  southern  banks 
of  the  lake  of  Constance  ;  the  se¬ 
cond,  beginning  at  Geneva,  and 
traversing  the  department  of  Mont- 
Blanc,  shall  go  through  the  Valais, 
running  into  the  territory  of  the 
Cisalpine  republic  by  a  course  to 
be  fixed ;  and  it  is  determined  that 
each  slate  shall,  within  its  own  ter¬ 
ritories,  execute  the  works  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  construction  of  these 
two  roads. 

VI.  It  is  likewise  stipulated,  that, 
in  order  to  give  to  the  internal  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  two  republics  all  the 
beneficial  improvements  of  which 
it  is  susceptible,  each  of  them 
respectively  shall,  within  its  own 
territories,  execute  the  works  of  art 
which  shall  be  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  a  communication 
by  water  from  the  lake  of  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine, land'  from  Geneva  to 
that  part  of  the  Rhone  which  is 
navigable. 

Vi I.  The  French  republic  binds 
itself  to  furnish  to  the  Helvetic  re¬ 


public  all  the  salt  which  it  may  stand 
in  need  of,  from  the  salt-pits  of  La 
Meprthe,  of  Jura,  and  of  Mont 
Blanc.  The  prices  of  the  said  salt, 
the  expences  of  carriage,  the  places 
and  the  periods  of  delivery,  si)  all  be 
regulated  at  least  every  ten  years 
between  citizens  charged  by  the 
French  government  with  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  the  salt,  and  the  officers 
of  the  Helvetic  government,  with¬ 
out  ever  permitting  the  price  of  the 
said  salt  to  exceed  that  paid  by  the 
French  citizens,  and  without  the 
subjects  of  the  Helvetic  govern¬ 
ment  being  ever  subjected  to  pay¬ 
ing  the  taxes  which  in  France  may 
be  laid  upon  that  commodity. 

VIII.  According  to  the  latter 
article,  the  Helvetic  republic  ex¬ 
pressly  renounces  all  the  drawbacks 
on  salt  which  it  might  be  entitled 
to  claim  in  virtueof  ancient  treaties 
which  existed  between  France  and 
the  cantons  ;  and  it  binds  itself  to 
take  annually,  from  the  salt-pits,  at 
least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  quintals  of  salt. 

IX.  The  citizens  of  the  French 
republic  may  go  and  come  to  Hel¬ 
vetia  furnished  with  regular  pass¬ 
ports  ?  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
form  all  manner  of  establishments 
there,  to  exercise  every  kind  of  in¬ 
dustry  which  the  law  permits  and 
protects;  their  persons  and  pro¬ 
perty  shall  be  subject '  to  the  laws 
and  usages  of  the  country.  The 
citizens  of  the  Helvetic  republic 
shall  enjoy  in  France,  and  in  all  the 
dominions  of  the  French  republic, 
the  same  rights  on  the  same  con¬ 
ditions. 

X.  In  all  litigated  points  respect¬ 
ing  individuals,  which  cannot  be 
settled  by  reference,  or  by  the  de¬ 
cision  of  the  courts,  the  plaintiff 
shall  be  obliged  to  follow  up  his 
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action  before  the  natural  judges  of 
the  defendant:  unless  the  parties  be 
present  on  the  very  spot  where  the 
bargain  had  been  contracted,  or 
have  agreed  upon  the  choice  of  the 
judges  to  whose  decision  they  would 
leave  the  matter  in  dispute.  In 
litigated  points,  having  for  object 
landed  property,  the  suit  shall  be 
carried  on  before  a  tribunal  or  a 
magistrate  of  the  place,  where  the 
property  is  situa'ed.  The  litiga¬ 
tions  that  may  arise  between  the 
heirs  of  a  Frenchman  who  dies  in 
Switzerland,  with  regard  to  his  suc¬ 
cession,  shall  be  transferred  before 
the  judge  of  the  residence  which 
the  Frenchman  possessedin  France; 
and  the  same  shall  be  observed  with 
regard  to  the  succession  of  a  Swiss 
who  may  die  in  France. 

XL  The  definitive  judgment  in 
civil  causes,  that  are  regarded  as 
settled  points,  and  that  have  been 
pronounced  by  French  tribunals, 
shall  be  executed  in  Switzerland, 
and  vice  versa,  after  they  shall  have 
been  sanctioned  by  the  respective 
ministers. 

f  II.  In  case  of  the  failure  or 
bankruptcy  of  a  Frenchman  pos¬ 
sessed  of  property  in  France,  if  (here 
are  Swiss  creditors  and  French  cre¬ 
ditors,  the  Swiss  creditors,  who  shall 
have  conformed  to  the  French  laws 
for  the  security  of  their  hypothetic, 
shall  be  paid,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  hypothetic,  on  the  footing: 
of  French  creditors  :  and  vice  versa } 
if  Swiss,  possessing  property  in  the 
Helvetic  republic,  shall  have  both 
French  and  Swiss  creditors,  the 
French  creditors,  who  shall  have 
employed  the  requisite  formalities 
to  secure  an  hypothetic,  in  Switzer¬ 
land.'  shall  be  arranged  with  Swiss 
creditors,  according  to  the  order 
of  their  hypothetic.  With  regard  to 


simple  sreditors  they  shall  be  treat¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner,  without  re¬ 
spect  to  which  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  they  belong. 

XI II.  In  all  criminal  proceedings 
for  heinous  offences,  instituted  ei¬ 
ther  before  Swiss  or  French  courts, 
witnesses  shall  be  mutually  bound 
to  attend  from  either  country  in 
person,  under  the  penalties  to  be 
fixed  by  the  two  countries.  The 
necessary  passports  shall,  in  this 
case,  be  granted  by  the  government 
of  the  party  requiring,  according 
to  distance,  &c. 

XIV.  The  two  republics  shall 
mutually  engage  to  grant  no  asylum 
to  the  emigrants  or  persons  banished 
from  the  other.  They  likewise 
bind  themselves,  to  exile,  on  the 
first  requisition,  the  persons  of  ei¬ 
ther  nation  who  shall  judicially  have 
been  declared  guilty  of  conspiracy 
against  the  interest  or  external  se¬ 
curity  of  the  state,  of  murder,  poi¬ 
soning,  fire-raising,  forgery,  vio¬ 
lence,  theft  and  robbery,  or  persons 
accused  of  these  crimes;  and  the 
property  stolen  in  either  country, 
and,  taken  to  the  other,  shall  be 
restored. 

XV.  There  shall  immediately  be 
concluded  between  the  two  repub¬ 
lics,  a  treaty  of  commerce  founded 
upon  the  most  complete  reciprocity 
of  advantage.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  subjects  of  both  nations  shall 
bet  rented  upon  the  footing  of  those 
of  the  most  favoured  nations. 

Concluded  and  signed  at  Paris, 
2d  Fructidor  (August  19), 
of  the  French  republic,  one 
and  indivisible,  6  (1798). 

(Signed)  Ch.  M.  Talleyrand, 

P.  J,  Zeltner. 

H.  A.  Jenner. 

Proclamation 
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Proclamation  of  A.J.H.  Mallartie, 
Gen. -in-  Chief]  Governor-  General 
of  the  Isle  of  France ,  and  of  the 
lie-union,  and  Commandant- Ge- 
neralof  the  French  Establishments 
to  the  East  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope. 

Citizens, 

TZ  NOWING,  for  many  years, 
your  zeal  and  attachment  for 
the  interest  and  glory  of  our  re¬ 
public,  we  are  very  impatient,,  and 
consider  it  a  duty  to  make  known 
to  you  the  propositions  that  we 
have  received  from  Tippoo  Sul- 
taun,  by  two  ambassadors  which 
he  had  sent  to  us.  This  prince 
has  written  particular  letters  to 
the  colonial  assembly,  and  to  all 
the  generals  employed  in  that  go¬ 
vernment  :  he  has  likewise  addres¬ 
sed  to  us  a  packet  for  the  executive 
directory. 

First.  He  demands  to  make  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive, 
with  the  French,  proposing  to 
maintain,  at  his  charge,  as  long  as 
the  war  shall  continue  in  India,  the 
troops  they  can  send  him. 

Second,  He  promises  to  furnish 
every  necessary  for  that  war,  except 
wine  and  brandy,  of  which  he  finds 
himself  absolutely  destitute. 

Third.  That  all  ^preparations  are 
made  ready  to  receive  the  succours 
which  they  shall  give  to  him;  and 
on  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the 
chiefs  and  officers  shall  find  every 
thing  necessary  to  carry  on  a  war 
that  Europeans  are  little  acustomed 
to. 

Fourth.  Finally,  he  only  waits 
the  moment  when  the  French  shall 
cometohisaid,to  declarewar  against 
the  English,  ardently  wishing  to 
drive  them  from  India. 

As  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  rc- 
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duce  the  number  of  the  107th  and 
108th  regiments,  and  de  la  garde 
soldee  da  port  de  la  Fraternite,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  we  have 
sent  our  allies,  the  Dutch,  we  in¬ 
vite  the  citizens  voluntarily  to  em¬ 
body  themselves  in  their  respective 
municipalities,  to  serve  under  the 
colours  of  Tippoo.  This  prince 
desires  also  to  have  the  citizens  of 
colour,  freemen  ;  and  we  invite  all 
those  who  wish  to  serve  under  his 
banners  to  enrol  themselves. 

We  can  assure  all  the  citizens 
who  wish  to  enrol  themselves,  that 
Tippoo  will  make  advantageous 
treaties,  which  will  continue  with 
his  ambassadors  who  may  engage 
for  themselves,  besides  in  the  name 
of  their  sovereign,  in  such  way, 
that  the  French,  who  shall  have  ta¬ 
ken  part  in  his  armies,  shall  not  be 
retained  when  they  wish  to  return 
back  to  their  country. 

Done  this  10th  Fluvoise  (29th 
Jan.),  the  sixth  year  of  the  French 
republic. 

(Signed) 

Mallartie. 


Message fr am  the  Executive  Direc¬ 
tory  to  the  Council  of  Elders  of 
the  24th  May. 

Citizens  Representatives, 

ENGLAND  has  hazarded  a  new 
expedition,  which  has  ended 
only  in  its  disgrace. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of 
May,  an  English  fleet  appeared  be¬ 
fore  Ostend,  and  bombarded  that 
city  violently.  Protected  by  the 
Are  of  the  fleet,  their  boats  dis¬ 
embarked  4000 men,  who  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  shore,  threw  up  bat¬ 
teries  there,  and  attempted  to  blow 

up 
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up  the  sluices  of  the  Sas  de  Sley- 
ken,  and  the  gates  of  Ostend.  The 
enemy  summoned  the  place  to  sur¬ 
render  within  half  an  hour.  The 
garrison  consisted  only  of  30  men, 
c(  You  shall  never  become  masters 
of  the  port  which  is  entrusted  to 
me,”  said  the  brave  commander, 
Muscar,  “  until  ray  garrison  and  I 
shall  be  buried  in  the  ruins.”  Re¬ 
publicans  are  unable  to  confine 
themselves  to  defensive  operations. 
On  the  20th  ,  at  break  of  day,  300 
men  only  of  the  45th  and  94th, 
demi-brigades,  conducted  by  Kel¬ 
ler,  commandant  of  the  square  of 
Bruges,  marched  to  the  English  co¬ 
lumn.  They  attacked  with  an  ar¬ 
dour  and  an  intrepidity  which  par¬ 
took  of  the  nature  of  a  prodigy  :  — 
the  courage  of  republicans  always 
increases  in  proportion  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  their  enemies.  The  en- 
trenchment thrown  up  against  them 
soon  gave  way  ;  and,  after  two 
hours  fighting  the  English,  being 
entirely  routed,  threw  down  their 
arms.  The  bombardment,  which 
had  recommenced,  ceased  from 
1500  to  1500  prisoners  were  taken, 
eight  pieces  of  cannon,  two  howit¬ 
zers,  and  a  great  number  of  muskets 
of  the  enemy,  remain  in  our  power. 
The  rest  of  the  enemy  re-embarked 
with  precipitation,  having  lost  a 
great  number  of  men,  who  were 
drowned  in  their  attempting  to  es¬ 
cape. 

The  commandant  of  the  British 
artillery  was  killed  :  one  of  their 
major-generals  had  his  thigh  taken 
off :  another,  together  with  800  of- 
ficers,  as  well  superior  as  inferior, 
are  prisoners.  In  short,  the  troops 
who  had  been  disembarked  were, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
prisoners  themselves,  the  flower  of 
the  English  army  :  they  had  been 


selected  for  the  occasion  ;  and  among 
them  were  four  companies  of  the 
guards,  and  the  whole  regiment  of 
the  prince  of  Wales. 

You  will  hardly  repress  your  in¬ 
dignation,  citizen  representatives, 
at  learning  that  the  plans  of  the 
enemy  were  seconded  by  traitors 
at  Ostend.  The  cries  of  <<r  Long 
live  king  George !  Brave  English  !’* 
were  heard  there  5  the  national 
cockade  was  insulted,  and  the  arms 
of  the  volunteers  employed  in  man¬ 
ning  the  batteries,  for  want  of  artil¬ 
lery  men,  were  broken  by  some 
traitors.  These  atrocious  acts  shall 
not  remain  unpunished  $  but  it  can¬ 
not  be  denied,  that  the  slow  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  ordinary  tribunals  is  in¬ 
sufficient  to  the  punishment  of  those 
who  should  be  struck  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  the  thunderbolt.  You 
will  consider  citizen  representatives, 
of  the  propriety  of  declaring,  by  a 
a  law,  that  the  traitors  who  by  any 
means  give  encouragement,  during 
an  attack,  to  the  enemies  of  the  re¬ 
public,  shall  be  tried  by  a  military 
commission. 

The  directory  invites  you  to  take 
this  message  into  your  earliest  con- 
sideration. 

(Signed) 

Merlin,  president. 


Message  from  the  Executive  Directo¬ 
ry  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred , 
sent  on  the  \st  July ,  1798. 

17 O R  a  long  time  the  govern- 
men! of  Malta  has  shewn  itself 
hostile  to  France.  It  afforded  pro¬ 
tection  to  emigrants,  as  also  to  the 
soldiers  of  Conde’s  army.  Her  con 
stitution  ought  to  have  obliged  her 
to  observe  a  strict  neutrality, but  she 
always  acted  in  favour  of  the  ene¬ 
mies 
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fhihs  of  France.  The  French,  who 
were  friends  to  liberty,  at  Malta, 
were  ill-treated  and  confined.  In  a 
manifesto,  of  the  10th  of  October, 
1793,  the  grand  master  declared, 
that  the  ports  of  the  island  should 
be  shut  against  French  vessels,  and 
that  he.  should  recognise  the  ambas- 
sador  but  as  a  charge  d  affaires  of 
the  king,  without  saying  any  thing 
of  the  republic ;  he  declared,  he 
could  not,  nor  would  not,  recognise 
it.  On  the  9th  of  June,  of  the 
present  year,  a  request  was  made, 
by  the  French  general,  for  water, 
which  was  refused  by  the  grand 
master,  who  declared  ironically, 
that  he  could  admit  but  two  ships 
into  the  port.  Dared  he  thus  in¬ 
sult  a  French  army,  commanded  by 
Buonaparte?  The  10th  of  June, 
the  French  were  on  shore  early  in 
the  morning,  and  Malta  was  invest¬ 
ed,  and  the  town  cannonaded  on  all 
sides.  The  besieged  made  a  sally, 
in  which  general  Marmont,  at  the 
head  of  the  19th  brigade,  took  the 
standard  of  the  order.  On  the  11th, 
the  knights  surrendered  the  town 
and  port,  and  renounced  their  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  island  to  the  French  re¬ 
public.  We  found,  at  Malta,  two 
vessels,  one  irigate,  four  gallies, 
1200  pieces  of  cannon,  40,000  mus¬ 
kets,  1,500,000  rounds  of  powder 
and  other  ammunition,  of  which  the 
directory  have  not  received  the  par¬ 
ticular  details. 

f - — _ _ l _ _ _ 


Or  dor  oj  the  Executive  Directory  cf 
the  drench  Republic ,  tn  Consequence 
of  the  Refusal  oj  the  Council  oj' 
Elders  oj  the  Cisalpine  Republic , 
on  the  1 5th  March,  1 798,  to  accents 
to  the  Treaty  oj'  EHUance  and  Coni¬ 
ine  rce,  between  the  French  and  Ci¬ 
salpine  Republics , 

Vol.  XL. 


THE  directory,  considering  that 
their  refusal  is  the  effect  of  the 
manoeuvres  or  the  enemies  of  the 
two  countries,  and  that  it  gives  the 
French  republic  a  title  to  resume 
all  those  rights  which  it  was  before 
willing  to  wave,  has  ordered — 
First,  that  a  contribution  shall  be 
raised,  to  defray  the  expences  of 
maintaining  the  troops  of  the 
French  republic  in  Italy ;  and,  se¬ 
cond,  that  twenty  -  one  citizens, 
named  by  the  commander-in-chief, 
members  of  the  council  of  elders  of 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  shall  be  su¬ 
perseded  and  arrested. 


Message  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hun¬ 
dred ,  on  the  L2Sih  Fructidor  ( Sep¬ 
tember  14.) 


rT*^  HE  executive  directory  is  de- 
JL  sirous  to  inform  you,  that  the 
French  troops  have  entered  Egypt. 
The  French  nation,  the  Ottoman 
Porte  itself,  and  the  oppressed  peo¬ 
ple  of  that  fine  but  unfortunate 
country,  are  at  last  avenged. 

This  memorable  event  had  been 
long  foreseen,  by  a  small  number  of 
men  to  whom  glorious  and  useful 
ideas  are  familiar;  but  it  was  too  - 
much  the  custom  to  rank  it  among 
chimerical  projects.  It  was  reserved 
for  the  French  republic  to  realize 
this  new  prodigy. 

The  causes  which  prepared  and 
insured  its  success  are  now  to  be 


retraced. 

For  nearly  forty  years,  the  beys, 
with  their  mamelucks,  those  domi¬ 
neering  slaves  of  Egypt,  practised 
the# most  shameful  vexations  on  the 
French,  settled  in  those  countries 
on  the  faith  of  our  treaties  with  the 
Porte.  From  the  period  of  the  do¬ 
mination  of  Ali  Bey,  about  1760, 

6  we 
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we  may  particularly  date  the  excess 
of  those  outrages.  That  audacious 
usurper,  after  having  thrown  off  the 
yoke  of  the  grand  seignior,  by  igno- 
miniously  expelling  his  pacha,  re¬ 
fusing  to  pay  tribute,  and  arrogating 
the  right  of  making  money  of  his 
own  coin,  insulted  our  consuls,  me¬ 
naced  our  dragomans  with  the  most 
infamous  punishments,  and  practised 
numerous  impositions  on  our  mer¬ 
chants.  His  successors,  Krahil  Bey, 
and  Mohamed  Bey,  partly  deserve 
similar  reproaches  ;  but  their  vexa¬ 
tions  were  more  moderate.  Mourad 
Bey,  andlbraham  Bey,  who  reigned 
after  them,  surpassed  (the  first  par¬ 
ticularly)  all  their  predecessors  in 
extortion  and  plunder.  Indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  these  oppressors, 
the  Ottoman  Porte  appeared,  in 
1786,  to  wish  to  take  vengeance 
upon  them.  With  the  aid  of  the 
forces  commanded  by  Hassan  Pa¬ 
cha,  she  compelled  them  to  fly,  and 
placed  a  successor;  but  she  did  not 
know  how  to  secure  her  authority  ; 
and  these  two  beys,  in  1791,  at  the 
death  of  Ismael  Bey,  who  had  re¬ 
placed  them,  recovered  their  power 
without  obstacle,  and  consequently 
assumed  their  former  domination. 

From  that  instant,  but  particu¬ 
larly  since  France  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted  a  republic,  the  French  have 
experienced,  in  Egypt,  vexations  a 
thousand  times  more  revolting.  It 
was  easy  to  recognise  the  influence 
and  the  fury  of  the  British  cabinet. 
The  extortions  of  all  sorts  multi¬ 
plied,  often  without  the  pretext  of 
:iec  SSI  ty; — and  all  remonstrances 
were.  vain. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  repub¬ 
lic,  the  consul  wished  to  make  just 
representations  to  Mourad  Bey,  on 
the  subject  of  the  extraordinary  ex¬ 
actions,  ordered  by  that  usurper. 


from  the  French  merchants.  Th£ 
hey,  far  from  shewing  a  disposition 
to  acquiesce  in  his  request,  confined 
him  instantly  to  his  own  house,  by 
an  armed  force,  till  all  the  produce 
of  that  odious  extortion  had  been 
intirely  paid  him. 

Towards  the  end  of  that  same 
year,  the  vexations  arose  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  the  French  settled  at 
Cairo,  desirous  to  put  their  persons, 
and  the  remainder  of  their  fortunes, 
out  of  imminent  danger,  decided  to 
remove  their  establishments  toAlex- 
andria:  but  Mourad  Bey  took  of¬ 
fence  at  this  resolution  :  he  ordered 
them  to  be  pursued  in  their  flight : 
such  as  remained  were  treated  as 
vile  criminals,  and  redoubled  his 
rage  against  them  all,  after  he 
knew  one  of  the  fugitives  was  bro¬ 
ther  to  a  member  of  the  national 
convention,  against  wnich  he  vo- 
mited  forth  his  implacable  hatred. 

Thus  his  tyranny  knew  no  bounds, 
and  the  French  nation  found  itself 
a  prisoner  in  Egypt.  The  bey  tor¬ 
mented  every  instant  with  the  ap¬ 
prehensions  that  some  attempt  might 
be  made  to  escape  his  vigilance, 
dared  to  tell  our  consul,  that  if  a 
single  Frenchman  should  engage  in 
such  an  undertaking,  all,  even  the 
consul  himself,  should  forfeit  their 
heads  for  his  escape.  Such  audacity 
and  madness  can  scarcely  he  con* 
ceived  :  but  he  soon  perceived  that 
this  excessive  tyranny  would  not 
long  continue  profitable.  He  re¬ 
turned,  on  the  demand  of  the  grand 
vizir,  not  the  sums  that  had  been 
extorted,  but  their  liberty  to  the 
French  ;  and  even  as  the  price  of 
that,  which  was  regarded  as  a  fa¬ 
vour,  he  imposed  new  pecuniary 
sacrifices.  The  French  then  were 
afraid  to  settle,  in  the  third  year, 
at  Alexandria ;  but  there,  as  at  Ro¬ 
setta 
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setta  and  other  places  oil  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  they  were 
exposed  to  the  rapacity  of  all  sub- 
altern  agents*  These  agents  of  the 
bey,  more  base  and  felonious  even 
than  himself,  violently  Seized  upon 
the  French  merchandizes  as  they  ar-> 
rived  import,  They  fixed  their  own 
prices  on  the  goods,  and  even  set¬ 
tled  the  mode  of  payment*  Should 
they  meet  the  least  resistance,  even 
of  the  most  lawful  kind,  force  was 
immediately  employed  to  repel  it* 
At  Rosetta,  the  gates  of  our  vice- 
consul  were  forced,  his  windows 
broken,  and  even  weapons  raised 
against  him,  because  he  refused  to 
submit  to  a  contribution,  from  which 
even  Mourad  Bey  himself  had  or- 
dercd  the  French  to  be  exempted* 
Notwithstanding  this  order  of  the 
bey,  the  consul  was  obliged  to  yield 
to  force.  Finally,  on  the  10th  of 
January  last,  Coram,  a  custom-house 
officer  of  Mourad  Bey,  at  Alexan-^ 
dria,  assembled  all  the  dragomans, 
and  declared  to  them*  that  the 
slightest  violation*  of  what  he  called 
the  rights  of  his  master,  should  he 
punished  with  five  hundred  stroke^ 
of  the  bastinado,  without  regard  to 
the  consular  character*  A  few 
days  before,  he  threatened  a  drago¬ 
man  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  send  it 
to  his  consul. 

Thus  all  the  rights  of  nations 
were  violated  in  the  persons  of  the 
French  with  the  most  audacious 
impudence  ;  all  our  treaties  with 
the  Porte,  all  our  agreements  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  beys,  and  by  the 
meanest  of  their  agents,  under  the 
pretext,  as  they  say,  of  not  having- 
been  parties  to  them  ;  the  character 
of  our  consul  disowned,  outraged  ; 
the  liberty  and  lives  of  the  French 
compromised  every  moment,  and 
their  properties  given  up  to  pil¬ 


lage.  The  French  republic  could 
not  suffer  much  longer  those  nume¬ 
rous  aggressions,  evidentlyinstigated 
by  England,  to  remain  unpunished. 
Its  patience  has  been  extreme.  The 
audacity  of  its  oppressors  had  at¬ 
tained  its  full  growth.  How,  then, 
was  the  French  government  to  pro¬ 
cure  redress  for  such  complicated 
injuries  ?  Several  times,  through 
the  medium  of  it  envoy,  it  ad® 
dressed  its  complaints  to  the  Porte  | 
but,  if  we  except  the  expedition 
of  Flassan  Pacha,  in  1786,  who 
merely  chastised  two  beys,  without 
making  compensation  for  the  past, 
or  provision  for  the  future,  every 
thing  the  porte  thought  proper  to 
be  done,  was,  to  write  in  our  favour 
some  letters  to  the  pacha  of  Egypt/ 
who  could  do  nothing,  and  to  the 
two  beys,  who  had  power,  but  were 
firmly  resolved  to  grant  nothing,  on 
this  recommendation,  but  a  deceit¬ 
ful  submission.  And  thus,  in  the 
fourth  year,  the  French' ambassador 
at  the  Porte  having  sent  into  Egypt 
an  agent,  accredited  with  letters 
from  the  grand  vizir,  this  agent 
obtained  not  real  reparation,  not  a 
restitution  of  the  immense  sums  ex¬ 
torted  from  the  French,  but  some 
illusory  stipulations  respecting  a  re¬ 
duction  of  the  duties  upon  certain 
merchandizes,  conformable  to  an¬ 
cient  treaties;  but,  scarcely  had  he 
turned  his  back,  when  Mourad  Bey 
gave  orders,  which  were  punctually 
obeyed,  to  place  the  duties  on  pre-  ' 
cisely  the  same  footing  they  stood 
before  his  arrival. 

The  effort  of  the  Ottoman  empire 
to  protect  the  French,  was,  there™ 
fore,  evidently  without  weight  or 
energy ;  and  how  could  it  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  produce  a  durable  effect 
in  our  favour,  when  the  Porte  was 
reduced  to  that  state  in  which  it 
S  £ 
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was  net  able  to  protect  itself 
against  the  beys  ;  when  it  felt  itself 
obliged  to  suffer  three  millions  of 
Egyptians*  whom  it  called  its  sub¬ 
jects,  to  become  the  miserable  vic¬ 
tims  of  foreign  tyranny  ;  when  its 
pacha  was  treated  in  Egypt  as  the 
basest  of  slaves  ;  when  the  grand 
seignior  was  insensibly  stripped  of 
his  lights  ;  and,  finally,  when  they 
no  longer  paid  the  contributions  re¬ 
served  on  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by 
Selim  the  Second?  All  this  proves, 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Porte,  in  this  country,  w  as 
but  an  empty  title  ;  and,  after  its 
fruitless  efforts  in  our  favour,  it 
would  be  to  little  purpose  to  expect 
from  it  a  degree  of  interest  for  us, 
which  it  is  neither  able,  nor  dares  to 
manifest  for  itself.  Nothing,  then, 
remains  for  us,  but  to  do  justice  to 
ourselves,  and  by  our  armies  to 
make  those  base  usurpers,  support¬ 
ed  by  the  cabinet  of  St.  James’s, 
expiate  those  crimes  which  they 
have  committed  against  us. 

The  French  army  presented  itself 
the  1st  of  July.  It  was  received  at 
Alexandria,  at  Rosetta,  and,  on  the 
23d  of  July  it  entered  Cairo.  Thus 
these  odious  usurpers  will  no  more 
oppress  this  ancient  and  fruitful 
land,  which  time  cannot .  exhaust  ; 
which  annually  recruits  itself  by  a  , 
kind  of  prodigy  ;  where  vegetation 
is  of  astonishing  activity,  and  almost 
spontaneous  ;  and  where  the  richest 
productions  of  the  four  quarters  of 
the  globe  may  be  found  together, 
But  it  may  be  said,  no  declaration 
of  war  preceded  this  expedition. 
Against  whom  •  could  it  have  been 
made ?  Against  the  Ottoman  Porte  ? 
We  were  iar  from  being  willing  to 
attack  this  ancient  ally  of  France, 
and  imputing  to  it  an  oppression, 
of  which  it  was  the  first  victim  it¬ 


self.  Is  it,  then,  against  the  isolated 
government  of  the  beys?  Such  an 
authority  does  not  exist,  and  could 
not  be  recognised.  When  we  chas¬ 
tise  robbers,  we  do  not  declare  war 
against  them.  And  thus,  in  attack- 
ing  the  beys,  it  was,  in  fact,  only 
England  we  were  going  to  combat. 
It  is,  therefore,  with  a  superabun¬ 
dance  of  right,  that  the  French  re¬ 
public  is  put  into  a  situation  for 
speedily  obtaining  the  immense  re¬ 
parations  due  from  the  usurpers  of 
Egypt.  But  it  did  not  wish  to 
conquer  for  itself  alone.  Egypt  was 
oppressed  by  these  rapacious  plun¬ 
derers.  The  people  of  Egypt  shall 
be  avenged,  and  the  cultivator  of 
these  fruitful  countries  shall  at  length 
enjoy  the  fruit  of  his  labours,  which 
has  been  torn  from  him  with  the 
most  stupid  barbarity.  The  autho¬ 
rity  of  the  Porte  was  totally  dis¬ 
owned.  It  will  receive,  from  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  F  rench,  the 
immense  advantages  of  which  it  has 
been  long  deprived.  Finally,  for 
the  good  of  the  whole  world,  Egypt 
will  become  the  country,  in  the 
whole  universe,  richest  in  produc¬ 
tions,  the  centre  of  immense  trade, 
and,  above  all,  a  most  formidable 
post  against  the  odious  power  of  the 
English  in  India,  and  their  usurped 
commerce. 

(Signed)  Treilhard,  president. 

Eagarde,  sec.  gen. 


Arrlte  of  the  Executive  Directory ,  on 
the  c  til  Brum  aire  (Oct.  29). 

fT'HE  executivedirectory  in  con- 
Jp  sequence  of  the  report  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  relations,  obser¬ 
ving  that  the  squadrons,  privateers, 
and  ship's  both  of  England  and  of 

TT>  • 
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ped  by  foreigners  ;  seeing,  moreover, 
that  this  violation  is  a  manifest  abuse 
of  the  law  of  nations,  and  that  the 
European  powers  have  taken  no 
steps  to  check  it,  decrees  : 

Art.  I.  That  every  person,  either 
native  or  originally  from  the  coun¬ 
tries  in  *  amity  or  alliance  with 
France,  or  in  a  state  of  neutrality, 
who  is  bearer  of  a  commission 
granted  by  the  enemies  of  France, 
or  who  composes  a  part  of  the  cre  ws 
of  the  ships  of  war,  or  others  be¬ 
longing  to  the  enemy,  shall,  by  vir¬ 
tue  of  this  act  alone,  be  declared  a 
traitor,  and  treated  as  such,  without 
his  being  permitted,  in  any  case 
whatever,  to  plead  that  he  was 
compelled  into  such  service  by 
force,  threats,  or  otherwise. 

Art.  1 1.  The  executive  directors 
of  the  Batavian,  Ligurian,  Cisal¬ 
pine,  and  Roman  republics,  shall  be 
informed  of  such  threat. 

Art.  III.  The  provisions  con¬ 
tained  in  the  first  article  shall  be 
notified  to  neutral,  and  to  the 
powers  allied  with  the  French  re¬ 
public. 

Art.  IV.  The  minister  of  foreign 
relations  is  charged  with  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  the  present  arrete,  which 
shall  be  published  in  the. bulletin  or 
the  laws. 

(Signed)  Treilhard,  president. 

Lagarde,  sec.  gen. 


Message  from  the  Directory  to  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred ,  De¬ 
cember  5. 

Citizens  representatives, 
rip  FIE  courtof  Naples  has  crown- 
I  ed  its  perfidies  :  you  see,  by 
the  letters, of  generals  Joubert  and 
Championet,  and  by  the  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Neapolitan  general, 


Mack,  to  general  Championet,  that 
the  French  troops  in  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  have  been  attacked  by  the 
Neapolitan  troops.  Thus  the  mo¬ 
deration  of  the  French  republic  only 
serves  to  Increase  the  audacity  of 
its  enemies.  The  details  which  will 
be  sent  you,  will  convince  you,  that 
both  the  one  and  the  other  have 
been  carried  to  their  height. 

Now  the  first  care  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  will  be  to  take  measures 
to  repel  the  insolent  attack  of  a 
perjured  court. 

The  executive  directory  has  like-., 
wise  to  declare  to  you,  that  the 
court  of  Turin,  equally  perfidious, 
makes  common  cause  with  our 
enemies  ;  and  this  crowns  a  long 
train  of  crimes  against  the  French 
republic. 

Citizens  representatives,  the  exe¬ 
cutive  directory  does  not  dissemble 
that  the  danger  is  imminent  ;  but 
republican  energy  is  still  great  \  and 
if  all  differences  of  opinion  now  dis¬ 
appear,  and  ail  wishes  unite,  and 
the  legislative  body  will  second,  by 
every  means  in  its  power,  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  government,  the  projects 
of  the  enemies  of  the  republic  will 
again  be  confounded,  and  the  tri¬ 
umph  of  liberty  will  be  for  ever 
secured. 

The  executive  directory  proposes 
to  you  formally  to  declare  war 
against  the  king  of  Naples  and  the 
king;  of  Sardinia. 


Buonaparte  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt . 

On  hoard  V  Orient,  12  Messidor. 
(June  30 .) 

T^HE  executive  directory  of  the 
French  republic  have  frequent¬ 
ly  applied  to  the  Sublime  Porte,  to 
demand  the  punishment  of  the  beys 
S3  of 
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of  Egypt,  who  oppressed,  with  their 
vexations,  the  merchants  of  France. 

But  the  sublime  Porte  declared, 
that  the  beys,  an  avaricious  and 
lickle  race,  refused  to  listen  to  the 
principles  of  justice,  and  not  only 
that  the  Porte  did  not  authorize 
these  insults,  but  withdrew  their 
protection  from  the  persons  by 
whom  they  were  committed. 

The  French  republic  has  re¬ 
solved  to  send  a  powerful  army,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  exactions  of  the 
beys  of  Egypt,  in  the  same  manner 
as  it  has  been  several  times  com¬ 
pelled,  during  the  present  century, 
to  take  these  measures  against  the 
beys  of  Tunis  and  Algiers.  You, 
who  ought  to  be  the  master  of  the 
beys,  and  yet  are  kept  at  Cairo, 
without  power  or  authority,  you 
ought  to  regard  my  arrival  with 
pleasure.  You  are,  doubtless,  al¬ 
ready  apprised  that  I  come  not  to 
attempt  any  thing  against  the  al~ 
coran  or  the  sultan.  You  know 
that  the  French  nation  is  the  only 
ally  which  the  sultan  has  in  Europe. 
Come,  then,  and  meet  me,  and 
curse,  along  with  me,  the  impious 
race  of  the  beys. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte. 


Buonaparte ,  Commander-in-chief  to 
the  Commander  of  the  Caravan. 

Onboard!' Orient,  13  Messidor , 
( duty  l.J 

HE  beys  have  oppressed  our 
merchants  with  vexation  ;  I 
am  come  to  demand  reparation. 
T  o-morrow  I  shall  be  in  Alexandria. 
Y  on  ought  to  feel  no  uneasiness  ; 
you  belong  to  our  grand  friend,  the 
sultan  $  conduct  yourself  according¬ 
ly.  But  if  you  commit  the  leasr 
hostility  against  the  French  army,  I 
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shall  treat  you  as  an  enemy ;  and 
for  this  you  must  be  accountable,  as 
it  is  far  from  my  heart  and  from  my 
intentions. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte, 


Buonaparte,  General-in- chief  to  the 
People  of  Egypt. 

F'OR  a  long  time  the  beys  whc> 
govern  Egypt,  have  insulted 
the  French  Nation,  and  oppressed 
the  merchants  with  exactions. 

For  a  long  time  this  heap  of 
slaves,  purchased  in  the  Caucasus 
and  Georgia,  have  tyrannized  over 
the  fairest  part  of  the  world. 

But  God,  upon  whom  all  depends, 
has  directed  that  their  empire  should 
finish. 

Inhabitants  of  Egypt,  when  the 
beys  tell  you  I  come  to  destroy  your 
religion,  believe  them  not.  An¬ 
swer  them,  that  I  come  t©  rescue 
the  rights  of  the  poor  from  the 
hands  of  their  tyrants ;  and  that 
the  French  respect,  more  than  the 
mamelucks,  God,  his  prophet,  and 
the  koran. 

Tell  them  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  eyes  of  God  Understand¬ 
ing,  ingenuity,''  and  science  alone, 
make  a  difference  between  them  5 
and  what  wisdom,  what  talents, 
what  virtues  distinguish  the  name- 
lucks,  that  they  should  have  ex¬ 
clusively  all  that  renders  life  sweet 
and  pleasant  ? 

Is  there  a  beautiful  woman  ? 
She  belongs  to  the  mamelucks.  Is 
there  a  handsome  slave,  a  fine 
horse,  a  fine  house  ?  They  belong 
to  the  mamelucks. 

Is  Egypt  their  farm  ?  Let  them 
shew  the  lease  which  God  has  given 
them.  But  God  is  just  "and  merci¬ 
ful  to  all  people.  All  die  Egyptians 
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are  entitled  to  the  possession  of  all 
places.  The  wisest,  most  enlighten¬ 
ed,  and  most  virtuous  will  govern, 
and  the  people  will  be  happy. 
You  had  once  great  cities,  large 
canals,  much  trade :  who  has  de¬ 
stroyed  them  but  the  avarice,  in- 
justie,  arid  tyranny  of  the  mame- 
lucks  ? 

Cadis  cheiks,  imans,  tchei> 
badjies  to  tell  the  people  that  we 
are  the  friends  of  true  mussulmen. 
Did  not  we  destroy  the  pope,  who 
saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  make 
war  against  the  mussulmen  ?  Did 
we  not  destroy  the  knights  of  Malta, 
because  those  foolish  men  thought 
that  God  wished  war  to  be  carried 
on  against  the  mussulmen  ?  Have 
not  we  been  at  all  times  the  friends 
pf  the  grand  seignior,  (may  God 
accomplish  his  wishes ! )  and  the  foe 
pf  his  foes  ?  The  mamelucks,  on 
the  contrary,  are  not  they  ever  re¬ 
volting  against  the  authority  of  the 
grand  seignior,  whom  they  still  re¬ 
fuse  to  acknowledge  ? 

Thrice  happy  those  who  are  with 
us !  they  shall  prosper  in  their  for¬ 
tune  and  rank — happy  those  whp 
are  neuter!  they  will  have  time  to 
learn,  to  know  us,  and  .will  be  with 
us.  But  miserable,  thrice  miserable 
those  who  shall  arm  for  the  mame¬ 
lucks,  and  fight  against  us- — there 
shall  be  no  hope  for  them,  they 
shall  perish  ! 

Art.  I.  All  places  which  shall  be 
three  leagus  distant  from  the  route 
of  the  French  army,  shall  send  one 
of  their  principal  inhabitants  to  the 
general,  to  declare  that  they  submit, 
and  will  hoist  the  French  flag,  which 
is  blue,  white,  and  red. 

II.  Every  village  which  shall  arm 
against  the  French  army,  shall  be 
burned  to  the  ground. 

Ilf.  Every  village  whiph  shall 


submit  to  the  French,  shall  hoist  the 
French  flag,  and  that  of  the  sublime 
Porte,  their  ally. 

IV.  The  cheiks  shall  seal  up  the 
houses  and  effects  of  the  mamelucks, 
and  take  care  that  not  the  smallest 
article  shall  be  lost. 

V.  The  cheiks,  cadis,  and 
imans,  shall  continue  to  exercise 
their  respective  functions.  Each 
inhabitant  shall  remain  in  his  house, 
and  prayers  shall  continue  as  usual: 
every  one  shall  return  thanks  to 
God  for  the  destruction  of  the 
mamelucks.  Glory  to  the  sultan, 
glory  to  the  French  army  hisfriead! 
Curses  to  the  mamelucks,  and  harm 
pmess  to  the  people  of  Egypt ! 

(Signed)  Buone  parte. 


Declaration  of  the  Mufti ,  and  prin¬ 
cipal  Cheiks  of  the  City  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  the  name  of  the  In¬ 
habitants, 

GLORY  to  God,  to  whom  all 
glory  is  due,  and  peace  to  the 
holy  prophet  Mahomet,  Iris  family, 
and  the  companions  of  his  divine 
mission. 

The  following  agreement  has 
been  concluded  between  us,  the 
chief  men  of  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
joined,  and  the  general-in-chief  of 
the  French  army  encamped  in  this 
city. 

The  undersigned  chiefs  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  observe  the  law  and  sacred 
institutions.  They  shall  determine 
all  differences  according  tothe  purest 
justice,  and  carefully  keep  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  crooked  path  of  ini¬ 
quity.  The  cadi,  to  whose  care 
the  tribunal  of  justice  is  to  be  con¬ 
fided,  shall  be  a  man  of  the  purest 
moral  and  the  most  irreproachable 
S  3  conduct  s 
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conduct ;  but  he  skull  not  pronounce 
any  sentence  without  first  consulting 
the  chiefs  of  the  law,  and;  his  final 
judgment  shall  be  regulated  by 
their  decision.  The  subscribing 
Chieks  shall  study  the  means  of 
making  righteousness  flourish,  and 
direct  all  their  efforts  to  that  object, 
as  if  animated  with  the  same  spirit. 
They  shall  take  no  resolution  but 
what  is  adopted  with  one  accord. 
They  shall  zealously  labour  for  the 
good  of  the  country,  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  destruction- 
of  the  children  of  vice  and  iniquity. 
They  farther  promise  never  to  be¬ 
tray,,  or  attempt  to  ensnare  the 
French  army,  to  act  contrary,  to 
its  interests,  nor  enter  into  any  con¬ 
spiracy  that  may  be  formed  against 
it. 

To  all  these  promises  they  have 
bound  themselves  by  the  most  so¬ 
lemn  oath,  which 'they  renew  by 
this  act  in  the  sincerest  and  most  re¬ 
ligious  manner. 

The  general  -  in  chief  of  the 
French  army  promises,  on  lbs 
part,  that  no  one  of  me  soldiers 
shall  molest  the  inhabitants  of  Alex¬ 
andria,  .by  vexatious  proceedings, 
rapine,  or  menaces  ;  and  those  who 
shall  commit  such  excesses,  shall  he 
punished  with  the  utmost  rigour. 

I  ne  general-m-chiei  lias  also  most 
solemnly  promised,  that  he  shall 
never  attempt  to  compel  any  of  the 
inhabitants  to  chano-e  their  religion, 
nor  to  make  any  innovation  iq  their 
religious  usages  ;  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  assures  them,  that  his  wish 
is,  that  they  shall  continue  to  pro¬ 
fess  their  religion,  and  that  he  will 
continue  to  maintain  their  tranquil¬ 
lity  and  property  by  all  the  means 
in  bis  power,  as  long  as  they  shall 
abstain  from  any  attempt  against 


his  person,  or  the  army  which  he 
commands. 

The  present  convention  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  signed  on  the  morn  mo¬ 
or  Wednesday,  the  20th  of  the 
moon  Muharem,  1213th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  corresponding  to  the 
17th  Messidor,  6th  year  of  the 
French  republic,  one  and  indivi¬ 
sible. 

i  "khe  signatures  of  the  mufti  and 
cheiks  are  as  follow  : 

The  poor  Seuleiman,  mufti  of 
Maliki. 

i  he  poor  Ibrahim  el  Bound,  chief 
of  the  sect  Hamste. 

x  he  poor  Vi  u  ham  t.  a  el  ivlessira. 

1  Ire  poor  -Anmed,  See. 

i  ransiated  by  me, secretary-inter¬ 
preter  to  the  general-in-chief. 

Venture, 


Buonaparte,  Commancler-in  chief,  to 
the  Cheiks  and  Notables  of  Cairo. 

Head-quarters  at  Giza,  4  th  Ther- 
midor,  ( July  20, J  Oth  year. 

Okl  vVili  see,  by  tire  annexed 
A  proclamation,  by  what  senti¬ 
ments  I  arn  animated*  Yesterday 
the  marnelucks  were,  for  the  most 
part,  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  and 
I  am  now  in  pursuit  of  the  few  that 
remained.  Send  hither  the  boats 
winch  are  on  your  banks  of  the 
river,  and  .send  also  a  deputation 
to  make  known  to  me  your  submis¬ 
sion.  Cause  bread,  meat,  straw, 
and  barley,  to  be  provided  for  my  - 
army,  and  be  perfectly  easy,  for  no 
one  has  a  great  eg  desire  than  I  to 
contribute  to  your  happiness. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte, 

Buonaparte, 
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Buonaparte ,  Commander -in-  Chief, 
to  the  People  of  Cairo. 

Head  quarters  at  Gi%a,  4  th  Ther- 
midor,  6th  year. 

FlEOPLE  of  Cairo,  1  am  satisfied 
with  your  conduct.  You  have 
done  right  not  to  take  an  y  part 
against  me  ;  I  am  come  to  destroy 
the  race  of  the  mamelucks,  and  to 
protect  the  trade  and  the  natives  of 
the  country.  Let  all  those  who  are 
under  any  fear  be  composed  ;  and 
let  those  who  have  quitted  their 
houses  return  to  them.*  Let  prayers 
be  offered  up  to-day  as  usual,  for 
I  wish  that  they  may  be  always 
continued.  Entertain  no  fear  ior 
your  families,  your  houses,  your 
property,  and,  above  all,  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  your  prophet,  whom  Hove. 
As  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
some  persons  should  be  immediately 
charged  with  the  administration  of 
the  police,  in  order  that  tranquil¬ 
lity  may  not  be  interrupted,  there 
shall  be  a  divan,  composed  of  seven 
persons,  who  shall  assemble  at  the 
mosque  of  Ver  ;  and  there  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  two  with  the  commandant 
of  the  place,  and  four  shall  he  occu¬ 
pied  in  maintaining  public  tran¬ 
quillity,  and  in  watching  over  the 
police. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte. 


Buonaparte,  Commander *  in  *  Chief, 
to  the  Pacha  of  Cairo. 

Head- quarters  at  Cairo,  9dFruc» 
tidor,  (August  \  \),  6th  year . 
'HE  intention  of  the  French 
republic  in  taking  possession 
of  Egypt,  is  to  drive  out  the  mame- 
lucks,  who  were  both  rebels  to  the 
Porte,  and  declared  enemies  to  the 
French  government.  At  present. 


when  master  of  it  by  the  signal  vk> 
tory  which  its  array  has  gained,  its 
intention  is  to  preserve  to  the  pacha 
of  the  Fraud  seirnior  his  revenues 

O  i  O 

and  appointment.  I  beg  then  yoit 
will  assure  the  Parte,  that  it  will 
suiter  no  kind  of  loss,  and  I  will 
take  care  it  shall  continue  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  tribute  heretofore  paid 
to  it. 

( Signed  )  Buonaparte. 


Proclamation  of  Buonaparte  to  the 
Inhabitants  of  Cairo,  dated  Ni - 
vose  ( December  28 th.) 

TFJER  VERSE  men  had  succeeded 
JL  in  misleading  a  party  amongst 
you:  they  have  perished.  God  has 
ordered  me  to  be  merciful  towards 
the  people,  and  I  have  been  cle¬ 
ment  and  merciful  towards  you  :  I 
have  been  incensed  against  you  on 
account  of  the  revolt;  I  have  de¬ 
prived  you  for  two  months  of  your 
divan :  but  this  day  I  restore  it  to 
you  ;  your  good  conduct  has  effaced 
the  stain  of  your  rebellion.  Sherifs, 
vimas,  orators  of  the  mosque,  cause 
the  people  well  to  understand,  that 
those  who,  through  any  levity,  shall 
become  my  enemies,  shall  find  no 
refuge  in  this  world  or  in  the  next. 
Shall  there  be  a  man  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  all  my  operations  are 
conducted  by  destiny  ?  Can  there 
be  a  man  so  incredulous  as  to  doubt 
that  every  thing  in  this  vast  uni- 
ver  .  is  subjected  to  the  empire  of 
destiny  :  Instruct  the  people,  that 
since  the  world  has  existed  it  was 
written,  that,  after  having  destroy¬ 
ed  the  enemies  of  Islamism  (Ma¬ 
hometanism),  and  destroyed  the 
cross,  I  should  come  from  the  far¬ 
thest  part  of  the  west  to  fulfil  the 
task  which  was  ipnposed  upon  me. 

Make 
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Make  the  people  see  that,  in  the 
second  book  of  the  Koran,  in  more 
than  twenty  passages,  that  which 
has  happened  was  foreseen,  and 
that  which  shall  take  place  has  also 
been  explained :  let  those  then 
whom  the  fear  of  our  arms  alone 
prevents  from  pronouncing  impre¬ 
cations  on  us  now  change  their  dis¬ 
positions  ;  for  in  offering  prayers  to 
heaven  against  us,  they  solicit  their 
own  condemnation  :  let  the  true  be¬ 
lievers  then  offer  their  vows  to  hea¬ 
ven  for  the  success  of  our  arms.  I 
could  call  to  account  each  indi¬ 
vidual  amongst  you  for  the  most  se¬ 
cret  sentiment  of  his  heart ;  for  I 
know  every  thing,  even  that  which 
you  never  communicated  to  any  per¬ 
son  :  but  the  day  will  come  when  all 
the  world  shall  see  it  proved,  that  I 
am  commanded  by  orders  from 
above,  and  that  all  human  efforts  are 
of  no  avail  against  me.  Happy  those 
who  in  good  faith  shall  be  the  first 
to  attach  themselves  to  me. 

(Signed)  Buonaparte. 

Note  presented  by  the  Turkish  Am¬ 
bassador  to  the  French  Executive 
Directory ,  respecting  the  Occu¬ 
pancy  of  Dalmatia  and  Istria  by 
the  Imperial  Troops. 

Citizen  directors, 

HE  unexpected  occupancy,  by 
the  Austrian  troops,  of  Istria 
and  Dalmatia,  the  reports  circulated 
that  his  imperial  majesty  proposes 
to  maintain  himself  in  the  possession 
of  these  provinces,  will  not  suffer 
the  Ottoman  Porte  to  remain  indif¬ 
ferent  as  to  the  future  state  of  a 
country  so  near  to  its  dominions, 
and  belonging  to  an  ancient  repub¬ 
lic,  its  faithful  friend  and  ally.  The 


ambassador  of  the  Ottoman  Porte 
finds  himself  obliged  to  explain 
to  the  directory  his  sentiments  on 
an  object  which  the  interests  of  his 
court,  and  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  it  and  the  French  repubrr 
lie,  require  to  be  taken  into  serious 
consideration.  The  ambassador  is 
far  from  believing,  that  the  above- 
mentioned  occupancy  could  have 
been  made  by  the  silent  or  explicit 
consent  of  the  general-in-chief,  Bu¬ 
onaparte;  and  he  is  firmly  pur- 
suaded,  that  that  illustrious  general 
must  have  seen  with  displeasure  a 
proceeding  so  arbitrary-,  and  so  con¬ 
trary  to  the  interests  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
French  nation,  in  whose  name  he 
commands  the  armies  of  Italy,  The 
ambassador  knew  how  to  appre* 
date,  as  highly  as  he  ought,  the 
loyalty  of  the  French  nation.  He 
knows  that,  constant  to  the  princi* 
pies  of  real  friendship,  it  could  not 
fail  to  remark  the  firmness  which 
the  Porte  has  shewn,  since  the  first 
moments  of  the  political  regenera¬ 
tion  of  France,  to  remain  its  faith¬ 
ful  ally,  and  how  much  the  influence 
of  its  sovereign  on  the  powers  of 
Barbary  has  contributed  towards 
provisioning  the  French  southern 
provinces,  in  circumstances  the 
most  critical.  The  French  nation  is 
too  dear  to  its  heart  for  it  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  in  the  moment  of  nego- 
ciation  for  peace,  and  when  it  is 
about  to  restore  tranquillity  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  French  government  would 
consent  that  the  above  provinces 
should  remain  under  the  power  of 
Austria.  The  ambassador  cannot 
think  but  the  executive  directory 
will  employ  all  means,  and  even 
the  force  of  arms,  to  oblige  the 
emperor  to  relinquish  them. 


The 
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The  ties  of  strict  amity  and  al¬ 
liance  which  unite  the  Ottoman 
Porte  to  the  French  nation  require 
that  the  directory  should  use  all  its 
efforts  to  that  effect.  This  affair 
is  of  such  importance,  that  the  ut- 

Jl.  ^ 

most  precautions  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  grievous  consequences 
that  might  result  from  the  contrary. 
It  is  a  common  interest.  If  Istria 
and  Dalmatia  be  granted  to  the  em¬ 
peror,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but, 
having  become  master  of  those  na¬ 
val  forces  which  belonged  to  a  peace¬ 
ful  republic,  he  will  rise  to  the  rank 
of  a  maritime  power,  and  acquire 
means  terrible  and  perfectly  disas¬ 
trous  to  the  Ottoman  empire.  This 
alliance  with  Russia  and  England, 
whose  known  designs  are  to  drive 
the  Sublime  Porte,  if  possible,  from 
the  European  provinces,  will  ac¬ 
quire  a  strength  to  which  it  will  not 
be  easy  to  oppose  sufficient  obsta¬ 
cles.  The  Black  sea  will  be  open  to 
the  Russian  fleets,  and  the  Adriatic 
sea  to  those  of  the  emperor.  It  he 
remains  master  of  Dalmatia,  to 
which  will  necessarily  be  united  the 
republic  of  Ragusa  and  Albania, 
Bosnia  will  be  inti  rely  uncovered, 
and  must  yield  to  the  first  shock, 
because  it  is  destitute  of  fortresses, 
and  would  be  surrounded  every 
where,  but  on  the  east,  by  the  Aus¬ 
trian  countries.  Epirus,  Macedo¬ 
nia,  and  the  other  countries  as  far  as 
theMorea,  would  run  the  same  risk. 
The  commerce  of  the  French  would 
be  annihilated  in  the  Levant,  since 
the  productions  and  merchandizes 
of  Hungary,  Dalmatia,  and  Ger¬ 
many,  could  be  more  easily  and 
speedily  embarked  and  conveyed, 
by  a  shorter  passage,  than  those 
coming  from  the  Mediterranean. 

o  # 

This  short  exposition  will, no  doubt, 
offer  ample  materials  for  the  reflec¬ 


tions  of  the  directory,  and  it  will 
have  no  difficulty  to  convince  itself, 
that  the  glory  and  interestsof  France 
require  them  to  take  decisive  and  ef¬ 
ficacious  measures.  The  French  re¬ 
public  will  shew  the  same  loyalty 
and  constancy  that  it  has  always 
done  towards  its  ally  the  grand 
seignior.  Firm  in  its  sentiments,  it 
will  not  suffer  itself  to  be  the  cause 
of  injury  to  a  state,  which,  on  all 
occasions,  and  in  moments  of  the 

greatest  embarrassment,  knew  how 
o  ....  i  •  • 

to  resist  the  intrigues  and  insinu¬ 
ations  of  its  enemies.  The  ambassa¬ 
dor,  fully  convinced  that  such  are 
the  sentiments  which  guide  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  directory-,  expects  shortly 
to  see  die  happy  effects  of  them  :  it 
will  be  to  him  the  highest  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  be  able  to  transmit  to  the  Sub- 
limePorte  assurances  to  that ’purpose. 


Memorial  delivered  ly  the  Porte  to 
all  the  foreign  Ministers. 

TEIE  Porte,  as  allEurope  knows, 
has  long  continued  at  peace 
with  France,  and  on  terms  of  the 
strictest  amity  and  good  understand- 
ing,  which  good  understanding  it 
has  clone  every  thing' in  its  power  to 
maintain.  With  the  utmost  surprise, 
therefore,  has  it  seen  the  Turkish 
territories  abruptly,  and  in  a  most 
extraordinary  manner,  attacked  by 
the  French  arms,  A  man  of  the 
name  of  Buonaparte,  giving  himself 
out  to  be  a  French  general,  has' 
made  war  on  the  Turkish  province 
of  Egypt.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
Porte  to  believe  that  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  so  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  all  nations,  can  ever  be  counte¬ 
nanced,  much  less  commanded,  by 
the  French  executive  directory.  A 
considerable  force  has,  however. 
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been  sent  to  Egypt,  to  stop  the 
progress  of  the  invaders.  Some  of 
the  emissaries  of  Buonaparte  have 
pretended  to  persuade  the  people 
of  Egypt,  that  they  have  been  sent 
by  Mahomet  to  give  them  perfect 
liberty  and  happiness,  and  render 
their  religion  the  sovereign  religion 
on  earth  ;  but  the  people  have  an¬ 
swered,  that  Mahomet  amhorizes  no 
injustice,  and  that  they  can  place  no 
faith  in  such  promises  from  those 
who  have  denied  their  God,  and  re¬ 
nounced  their  own  prophet. 

Constantinople,  Sept.  2 


Manifesto  of  the  Subline  Porte ,  com¬ 
municated  to  our  esteemed  Friend 
the  minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
the  Court  of  Great  Britain,  at 
Cons  tan  tinople ,  1 1  tR  of  Septem¬ 
ber  ,  1798, 

Translation. 

IT  is  notorious  that  the  peace  and 
-  good  harmony  which,  since  time 
immemorial,  have  existed  between 
the  sublime  Porte  and  the  court 
of  France,  have  never  been  inter¬ 
rupted  by  enmity  and  misunder¬ 
standing,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
until  this  period,  the  sublime  Porte 
has  made  it  her  uniform  and  con¬ 
stant  study, scrupulously  to  maintain 
the  treaties,  to  fulfil  the  duties  of 
amity  with  care,  and,  upon  every 
occasion,  to  give  ptoof  of  her  sin¬ 
cerity  and  friendship. 

At  the  time  when  the  revolution 
first  broke  out  in  France,  six  years 
ago,  when  most  of  the  powers  in 
Europe  confederated  against  that 
country, the  Sublime  Porte, alt  hough 
a  witness  to  the  improper  proceed¬ 
ings  of  those  who  held  the  reins 
of  government  by  usurpation,  chose 
rather,  in  observance  of  her  ancient 
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amity  with  the  French  nation,  to 
remain  neutral:  and  though  she  had 
been  several  times  invited  by  the^ 
allied  courts  to  join  with  them,  . and 
to  break  with  France;  although 
the  troubles  of  that  country  had  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  violent,  at 
that  particular  period,  when  an 
army  had  reached  near  Paris  ; 
whilst,  soon  after,  the  fortresses  of 
Val  enciennes,  Conde,  and  Ouesnoy, 
the  keys  of  France  on  the  northern 
side,  were  taken  by  the  Austrian 
arms  ;  Toulon,  the  only  arsenal  of 
the  French  in  the  Mediterranean, 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  with  th  -  ships  of  war  which 
were  in  it  :  and,  by  an  increased 
party  o:c  royalists  in  their  provinces, 
the  situation  of  the  government 
had  become  more  critical,  and  per¬ 
plexity  and  distress  prevailed  on 
every  side  ;  yet  the  Sublime  Forte, 
notwithstanding  that  it  depended 
only  upon  herself  to  join  with  the 
other  powers,  nevertheless,  giving 
way  to  her  known  principles  oi  jus¬ 
tice,  did  no  ways  consent  to  deviate 
from  the  line  of  a  neutral  conduct. 

On  the  contrary,  considering  that 
if,  under  the  circumstances  of  a 
strong  famine,  by  which  France, 
blocked  up  by  sea  and  land,  was 
afflicted,  the  Sublime  Porte  had  also 
broken  off  her  connection,  their 
distressed  situation  would  have  been 
such  as  to  throw  the  inhabitants  into 
total  desolation  and  despair  ;  she  ab¬ 
stained  from  that  measure  :  and  she 
hereby  asks,  whether  it  be  not  a  fact, 
that  the  liberality  which  she  has 
shewn  to  them,  from  time  to  time, 
has  brought  complaints  against  her 
from  other  powers  ? 

The  extensive  advantages  which 
the  French  have  reaped  from  the 
Sublime  Porte’s  remaining  neutral, 
during  the  course  of  the  war,  be¬ 
come 
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come  clear  and  evident,  by  a  mo¬ 
ment’s  glance  at  the  events  of  the 
war,  and  the  public  transactions 
during  that  period-  Whilst,  there¬ 
fore,  in  consideration  of  the  uniform 
acts  ©f  condescension  thus  observed 
towards  them  by  the  Sublime  Porte, 
they,  on  their  side,  ought  also  to  have 
been  steady  in  preserving  peace  ;  yet, 
those  among1  them  who  found  the 

O 

means  of  assumingto  themselves  the 
reins  of  government,  by  favour  of 
the  revolution,  began  to  devise  va¬ 
rious  pretences,  and  under  an  illu¬ 
sive  idea  of  liberty- — a  liberty  so 
called  in  word,  but  which  in  reality 
knows  no  other  laws  but  the  sub¬ 
version  of  every  established  govern¬ 
ment  (after  the  example  of  France), 
the  abolishment  of  all  religions,  the 
destruction  of  every  country,  the 
plunder  of  property,  and  the  dis¬ 
solution  of  all  human  society;  to 
occupy  themselves  in  nothing  but 
in  misleading  and  imposing  upon 
the  ignorant  amongst  the  people, 
pretending  to  reduce  mankind  to 
the  state  of  the  brute  creation  ;  and 
this  to  favour  their  own  private 
interests,  and  render  the  govern¬ 
ment  permanent  in  their  own 
hands. 

Actuated  by  such  principles,  they 
made  it  their  maxim  to  stir  up  and 

JL 

corrupt,  indiscriminately,  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  every  power,  whether  dis¬ 
tant  or  near,  either  in  peace  or  at 
war,  and  to  excite  them  to  revolt 
against  their  natural  sovereigns  and 
government. 

Whilst,  on  one  hand,  their  minis¬ 
ter  at  Constantinople,  pursuant  to 
that  system  of  duplicity  and  deceit 
which  is  their  custom  every  where, 
made  professions  of  friendship  for 
the  Ottoman  empire,  endeavouring 
to  make  the  Sublime  Porte  the  dupe 
of  their  insidious  projects,  and  to 


forward  their  objects  of  exciting 
her  against  other  friendly  powers ; 
the  commanders  and  generals  of 
their  army  in  Italy,  upon  the  other 
hand,  were  engaged  in  the  heinous 
attempt  of  perverting  the  subjects 
of  his  majesty  the  grand  seignior, 
by  sending  agents  (persons  notorious 
for  their  intriguing  practices)  into 
Anatolia,  Morea,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  by  spreading 
manifestoes  of  the  most  insidious 
tenour,  among  which,  the  one  ad¬ 
dressed  by  Buonaparte  to  the  people 
of  Macrio,  with  several  others,  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  same,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  public. 

Upon  the  Sublime  Porte’s  com¬ 
plaining  to  the  directory  of  this 
conduct  of  their  commanders  and 
generals,  their  answer  was,  that, 
all  proceedings,  on  the  part  of 
th'er  officers,  contrary  to  friend¬ 
ship,  were  not  with  the  consent  of 
the  directory,  and  the  same  should! 
be  prevented,  and  their  officers 
warned  against  it  ;  the  wish  of 
the  French  government  being  to 
strengthen  more  and  more  the  an¬ 
cient  friendship  subsisting  with  the 
Sublime  Porte. 

In  consequence  of  this  answer, 
delivered  officially  on  their  part,  it 
was  expected  that  the  said  generals 
would  have  left  off  their  seditious 
pursuits.  But,  nevertheless,  no 
change  appearing  in  their  conduct, 
and  their  perseverance  in  such  in¬ 
sidious  practices  being  greater  than 
ever,  it  became  obvious  that  the 
answers  of  the  directory  were  only 
fictitious  and  deceitfuh;  that  the 
intriguing’  attempts  of  their  agents 

Q  i.  O 

could  not  but  be  dictated  by  the 
instructions  which  were  given  them, 
and  consequently  that  any  farther 
cqmplaint  would  be  of  no  avail 
whatever. 


Not- 
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Notwithstanding  these  transac¬ 
tions,  however,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
in  the  hopes  of  the  directory  alter¬ 
ing  its  system  of  conduct,  and  laying 
aside  the  Senseless  pursuit  of  wishing 
to  overturn  the  universe ;  in  ex- 
pectatioti  of  seeing  things  in  France, 
from  the  harrassed  situation  of  that 
country,  at  length  take  a  different 
turnj  by  the  people  refusing  to  bear 
any  longer  those  intolerable  evds 
and  disasters  Which  have  been 
brought  upon  them,  from  the  per¬ 
sonal  views  of  a  few  upstart  indi¬ 
viduals,  since  the  commencement 
of  the  revolution,  and  with  the 
view  of  preventing  secret  enmity 
from  producing  an  open  rupture, 
she  did  not  alter  her  course,  but 
preferred  keeping  silence. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war  with 
the  other  powers,  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  had  declared,  that  their  in¬ 
tention  was  not  to  acquire  new 
territory,  but,  on  the  contrary,  to 
restore  every  such  conquest  as  might 
have  been  made  by  their  arms  du¬ 
ring  the  contest :  contrary  to  which, 
they  not  only  have  kept  possession 
of  yarious  extensive  provinces, 
snatched  by  them  from  the  Bellige¬ 
rent  powers  j  but,  not  content  with 
this,  profiting  of  the  changes  which 
had  prevailed  among  the  allied 
courts  through  their  intrigues,  have 
piit  off  the  mask  intirely,  and,  de¬ 
veloping  their  secret  views,  without 
reason  or  justice,  have  fallen  upon 
several  free  and  independent  re¬ 
publics  and  states  who  had  held 
themselves  neutral,  like  the  Sublime 
Porte ;  invading  their  territories 
when  least  provided  with  the  means 
of  defence,  and  subjecting  them  to 
their  will  by  open  force  and  hos¬ 
tility. 

Thus,  no  one  being  left  to  con¬ 
trol  them,  they  tore  the  veil  of  all 


decorum  at  once,  and  unmindful  of 
the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  to 
convince  the  world  that  friendship 
and  enmity  are  the  same  thing  in 
their  eyes,  contrary  to  the  rights 
of  nations,  and  in  violation  of  the 
ties  subsisting  between  the  two 
courts,  they  came,  in  a  mariner  al¬ 
together  unprecedented,  like  a  set 
of  pirates,  and  made  a  sudden  in¬ 
vasion  in  Egypt,  the  most  precious 
among  the  provinces  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Porte,  of  which  they  took 
forcible  possession,  at  a  time  when 
they  had  experienced  nothing  from 
this  court  but  demonstrations  of 
friendship. 

Upon  the  first  surmise  of  the 
French  project  to  invade  that  pro¬ 
vince,  Rufiin,  their  charge  d’affaires 
at  this  residence,  was  invited  to  a 
conference,  where  he  was  question** 
ed  officially  about  this  business:  he 
first  declared  he  had  no  intelligence 
whatever  respecting  it,  but  he  gave 
it  as  a  speculation  of  his  own,  that, 
if  such  an  enterprize  ever  proved 
true,  it  probably  may  be  to  take 
revenge  of  the  beys,  and  to  annoy 
and  attack  the  English  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies.  ' 

In  answer  to  this,  it  was  circum¬ 
stantially  stated  to  him,  that  the 
smallest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
French  upon  Cairo,  on  whatever 
pretext  it  might  be  founded,  would 
be  taken  as  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  thereby  the  friendship  subsisting 
between  the  two  courts,  since  tire 
most  ancient  times,  would,  both  in 
a  legal  and  political  sense,  be  con¬ 
verted  into  enmity l,  that  the  Otto¬ 
man  empire  would  not  suffer  the 
loss  of  a  handful  of  sand  of  the 
Egyptian  territory  ;  that  the  whole 
Ottoman  sect  would  set  itself  in  mo¬ 
tion  for  the  deliverance  of  those 
blessed  lauds ;  and  that  if  the  chas¬ 
tisement 
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tisement  of  the  beys  of  Egypt  was 
necessary,  it  behoved  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  inflict  it  on  them  as  her 
dependents  j  that  the  interference 
of  the  French  in  this  business  was 
inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  na¬ 
tions  ;  that  the  court  of  Great  Bri¬ 
tain,  being  the  dearest  friend  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  the  Sublime  Porte 
would  never  consent  to  the  passage 
of  French  troops  through  her  terri¬ 
tory  to  act  against  their  settlements ; 
that,  in  short,  should  even  their  ex¬ 
pedition  to  Egypt  have  no  other 
object  but  this,  it  would  be  equally 
construed  into  a  declaration  of  war, 
of  all  which  he  was  charged  to 
make  the  earliest  comm  unication  to 
the  directory  in  this  very  language. 

Dispatches,  bearing  instructions 
to  the  same  effect,  were,  at  the 
same  time,  written  to  Ali  Effendi, 
the  Sublime  Porte’s  ambassador,  at 
Paris,  who  was  moreover  directed 
to  demand  officially  an  explanation 
of  the  matter  upon  the  spot. 

Before  the  communications  sent 
by  Ruffin  to  the  directory,  and  the 
dispatches  transmitted  by  the  Sub¬ 
lime  Porte  to  her  ambassador  before 
named,  a  letter  of  an  old  date  was 
received,  by  the  said  Ruffin,  ex¬ 
pressing  that  Buonaparte’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  Egypt  was  true,  but  that  the 
object  was,  to  secure  some  com¬ 
mercial  advantages,  by  bringing  the 
beys  to  an  account,  and  to  hurt 
Great  Britain  ;  that  an  ambassador 
had  been  appointed  to  prefer  several 
propositions  favourable  to  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and 
to  adjust  the  affair  in  question ;  with 
this  farther  ridiculous  hint,  that, 
were  the  Porte  to  declare  war  for 
this  against  the  republic,  both  courts 
would  lay  themselves  open  to  an 
attack  on  the  part  of  the  emperor  : 
all  this /  tha  said  charge  d’affaires 


delivered  officially,  and  he  also  pre^ 
sented  a  copy  of  that  letter. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  in  the 
answer  received  meanwhile  from 
the  Ottoman  ambassador  above- 
mentioned,  it  was  stated,  that  in 
conformity  to  his  instructions,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Talleyrand 
Perigord,  the  minister  of  external 
relations,  in  which  he  had  produced 
his  dispatches,  explained  their  pur¬ 
port,  and  demanded  officially  a 
categorical  answer :  that  the  said 
minister  (forgetting,  as  is  to  be  sup¬ 
posed,  the  tenour  of  the  letter 
which  had  been  written  to  Ruffin 
some  time  before)  positively  dis¬ 
avowed  the  expedition  against 
Egypt,  and  said  that  Buonaparte’s 
commission  had  no  other  object  but 
the  conquest  of  Malta  ;  that  the 
abolition  of  the  order  there  being 
a  measure  conducive  to  the  benefit 
of  all  the  Turks,  the  Sublime  Porte 
ought  to  feel  even  obliged  by  it ; 
that  the  directory  had  nothing  more 
at  heart  than  to  maintain  the  peace 
existing  with  the  Porte  since  time 
immemorial,  and  more  and  more  to 
strengthen  the  same,  thus  barefaced¬ 
ly  exhibiting  a  farce  of  the  most 
artful  duplicity :  the  wide  contra¬ 
diction  between  the  above  two 
communication^  being  visibly  a  fresh, 
artifice  by  which  to  mislead  the 
Ottoman  Porte  with  her  eye's  open, 
and  to  gain  time  until  intelligence 
could  be  procured  respecting  the 
affair  of  Egypt,  the  result  of  which 
had  not  then  come  to  their  know¬ 
ledge.  Must  not  this  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  event  be  taken  as  a  palpable 
demonstration,  that  the  directors  of 
the  French  government,  to  second 
their  own  ambition  and  arrogance, 
have  actually  lost  ail  recollection  of 
those  laws  observed  and  maintained 
in  eveiy  regular  government,  and 
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that  no  faith  whatever  is  to  be 
placed  in  their  words  and  pro¬ 
fessions  ? 

From  the  ten  our  of  their  arbitrary 
proceedings  and  despotic  conduct., 
as  too  well  witnessed  from  first  to 
last,  it  is  clear  and  evident  that  their 
project  is  no  other  bait,  to  banish 
every  orderly  institution  from  the 
face  of  the  world  ;  to  overset  hu¬ 
man  society,  and,  by  an  alternate 
play  of  secret  intrigue  or  open 
hostility,  as  best  suits  their  end,  to 
derange  the  constitution  of  every 
established  independent  state,  by 
creating  (as  they  have  done  in'  Italy  ) 
a  number  of  small  republics,  of 
which  the  French  is  to  be  the  pa¬ 
rent-mother,  and  thus  to  sway  and 
to  conduct  every  thing  after  their 
own  will  every  where, 

Now  Egypt  being  the  portal  of 
the  two  venerable  cities  (Mecca 
and  Medina),  and  the  present  opera¬ 
tions  in  that  quarter  being  of  a  na¬ 
ture  affecting  all  the  Mahornedan 
sect  at  large,  the  Sublime  Porte, 
consistently  with  her  express  decla¬ 
rations  to  the  above  French  cha"ge 
d’affaires,  and,  through  her  am  as- 
sador,  to  the  directory,  at  Paris, 
feels  compelled,  by  every  law,  to 
resist  the  sudden  and  unprovoked 
aggressions  and  hostilities  committed 
by  the  French  as  above,  a  no,  with  a 
full  confidence  in  the  assistance  of 
the  omnipotent  Gad,  to  set  about 
repelling  and  destroying  the  enemy 
by  sea  and  land.  Thus,  to  wave  war 

*  l r>  i 

against  r ranee  is  become  a  precept 
of  religion  incumbent  upon  all 
Mussulmen. 

In  - consequence  whereof,  the  a- 
fore-named  charge  d’affaires,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  officers  of  that  mission, 
have  been  sent  to  the 'seven  Tow  rs, 
to  be  detained  there  as  hostages,  until 
such  tune  as  Ali  Effendi,°  before- 


named,  and  those  of  his  retmue,  be 
arrived  from  Paris  :  and  the  consuls, 
merchants,  and  French  properties, 
in  Constantinople,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  shall 
also  be  kept  in  deposit,  and  as  a 
security,  until  the  merchants,  de* 
pendents  of  the  Sublime  Porte, 
with  their  shipping  and  properties, 
as  also  the  public  ships,  with  their 
equipages,  detained  in  the  province 
of  Egypt  (prisoners  of  war  except¬ 
ed),  be  set  at  liberty. 

To  repel  the  perfidy  of  these 
usurpers,  who  have  raised  the  stan¬ 
dard  of  rebellion  and  trouble  in 
F»anc.e,  is  a  measure  in  which  not 
the  safety  and  tranquillity  of  the 
Sublime  Ponte  alone,  but  also  that 
vof  ad  the  powers  in  Europe,  is  con¬ 
cerned.  Wherefore  the  best  hopes 
are  entertained  of  the  cordial  co  • 
operation  of  all  friendly  courts,  as 
well  as  of  their  disposition  to  fulfil 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  their 
duties  oi  friendship  and  of  assistance 
in  the  present  cause. 

1  Rebuiiakhir,  1213,  (ll  Sep¬ 
tember,  1798.) 


Imperial  Decree,  promulgated  at  the 
Porte ,  on  Saturday ,  1st  Sept. 

Translation.  . 

To  you,  Kaimakam  Pasha,  these 
are  addressed. 

EVER  since  the  supreme  vizir, 
Izzed  Mehemmed  Pasha,  came 
to  that  office,  instructions  were  con¬ 
stantly  given  him  to  attend  to  the 
defence  of  the  Ottoman  dominions, 
and  never  to  be  oit  his  ruard  against 
the  plots  of  enemies.  -He,  however, 
from  selfish  motives,  has.  attended 
to  nothing  but  ids  own  interest ;  so 
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that  in  the  dark  himself,  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  evil  designs  of  those 
brutish  infidels*,  the  French,  from 
not  procuring  proper  intelligence, 
he  did  not  apprize  the  inhabitants 
of  Egypt  thereof  in  good  time. 

When  the  unhappy  tidings  from 
thence  came  to  our  imperial  ear, 
a  full  month  after  that  insufferable 
event  had  come  to  pass,  such  were 
our  grief  and  concern,  that  we  take 
God  to  witness,  it  drew  tears  from 
our  eyes,  and  deprived  us  of  sleep 
and  rest. 

We  have  therefore  immediately 
deposedhim  fromthe  office  of  grand 
vizier,  and  have  appointed  in  his 
place  Youssouff  Pasha,  governor  of 
Erzerum,  until  whose  arri  val  at  our 
sublime  gate,  we  appoint  and  con¬ 
stitute  you,  Mustasa  Bey,  to  be 
Kai'makan. 

Now  it  being  incumbent  upon 
all  true  believers  to  combat  those 
faithless  brutes,  the  French,  and  it 
being  become  a  positive  duty  for 
our  imperial  person  to  deliver  the 
blessed  territories  from  their  accur¬ 
sed  hands,  and  to  revenge  the  insult 
which  they  have  offered  to  all  true 
mussulmen,  no  delay  whatever  is  to 
take  place  for  the  arrival  of  the  new 
vizier;  but  the  most  vigorous  mea- 
suresmust  be  pursued  to  attackthem 
by  sea  and  land. 

Wherefore  by  a  deliberation 
with  the  illustrious  lawyers,  minis¬ 
ters,  and  chieftains,  our  subjects, 
you  must  (with  a  full  confidence 
in  God  and  his  prophet)  fix  upon 
the  effectual  means  of  freeing  the 
province  of  Egypt  from  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  such  wretches.  You  will 
acquaint  all  the  true  believers  in 
the  respective  quarters,  that  we  are 


at  war  with  the  French;  aiid  turn¬ 
ing  night  into  day,  will  apply  your 
utmost  efforts  to  take  revenge  of 
them. 

You  will  adopt  the  most  vigilant 
conduct  towards  defendingthe  other 
Mahomedan  provinces,  and  our  im¬ 
perial  frontiers,  from  the  plots  and 
malice  of  the  enemy,  by  the  due 
reinforcement  of  every  port  and 
place  with  troops  and  military 
stores. 

You  will  likewise  direct  your 
zealous  attention  towards  the  due 
supply  of  daily  provisions  to  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  our  imperial  resi¬ 
dence;  and  will  watch  over  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  all  persons  in  general,  until 
the  supreme  vizier  do  arrive. 

We  shall  observe  your  exertions; 
and  may  the  omnipotent  God  or¬ 
dain  his  divine  favour  to  attend  ' 
our  undertakings,  and  render  us 
successful  in  the  vindication  of  our 
cause  ! 


Manifesto  published  by  the  King  of 
Naples. 

San  Germano,  Nov.  22,  1708. 

Dear  faithful  and  beloved  sub¬ 
jects, 

\  FTERhaving,  for  almost  forty 
JA  years,  exerted  every  effort  to 
render  you  happy,  and  to  succour 
you  in  all  the  calamities  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  send  you,  I  am. 
now  about  to  leave  my  beloved 
country,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
defending  our  holy  religion,  almost 
overthrown;  to  reanimate,  the  di¬ 
vine  worship;  and  to^cure  to  you, 
and  to  your  children,  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  the  blessings  which  the 
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Lord  has  given  yon.  If  I  had  been 
sure  of  attaining  that  object  by  any 
other  sacrifice,  believe  me,  I  should 
not  have  hesitated  a  moment  to 
prefer  that  alternative 5  hot  what 
hopes  could  be  entertained  of  suc¬ 
cess  after  the  many  fatal  examples 
with  which  you  are  well  acquaint¬ 
ed  ?  I  set  out,  therefore,  at  the 
head  of  the  brave  defenders  of 
their  country,  full  of  confidence  in 
the  Lord  of  Hosts,  who  will  guide 
our  steps  and  protect  our  opera¬ 
tions.  I  go  to  brave  all  danger 
with  the  greatest  cheerfulness,  be*- 
cause  I  do  it  for  my  fellow-citizens, 
for  my  brothers,  for  my  children, 
for  such  I  have  ever  considered  you. 
Be  always  faithful  to  God,  and  to 
her  whom  I  leave  in  my  stead  to 
conduct  the  government  of  these 
states,  my  dear  and  well-beloved 
consort.  I  recommend  to  you,  then, 
your  tender  mother  :  I  recommend 
to  you  my  children,  who  are  not 
more  mine  than  they  are  yours.  At 
all  events,  remember  that  you  are 
Neapolitans  that  those  are  brave 
who  are  willing  to  exert  their  cou¬ 
rage  j  and  that  it  is  better  to  die 
gloriously  for  God  and  our  country, 
than  to  live  shamefully  oppressed  ! 
Meanwhile.  may  God  bestow  upon 
you  all  the  blessings  and  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  is  the  wish  of  him,  who 
is,  and  while  he  lives  shall  be,  your 
most  affectionate  father  and  sove¬ 
reign. 

Ferdinand, 


Head-quarters ,  Turin,  Pec.  g. 
Act  oj  Renunciation  of  the  Kins  of 
carduua, 

rY~  HE  commander-in  chief  gives 
Je  orders  ti  at  the  present  act 
.shall  be  piinted  in  both  languages. 


French  and  Italian,  and  made  pub* 
lie. 

Article  1.  His  majesty  declares* 
that  he  renounces  the  exercise  of  all 
power,  and  he  especially  orders  all 
his  subjects  whatever  to  obey  the 
provisional  government  which  is 
about  to  be  established  by  the  French 
general. 

2.  His  majesty  orders  the  Pied* 
montese  army  to  consider  itself  as 
an  integral  part  of  the  French  army 
in  Italy,  and  to  obey  the  Freinfj 
commander-in-chief  as  their  own. 

3.  His  majesty  disavows  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  proclamation  <  i-rcu* 
lated  by  his  ministers,  and  he  gives 
orders  to  M.  le  chevalier  Lamyeu 
to  surrender  the  citadel  of  Turin, 
as  a  pledge  that  no  resistance  what¬ 
ever  shall  be  attempted  against  the 
present  act,  which  has  emanated 
purely  from  his  own  will. 

4.  His  majesty  issues  orders  to 
the  governor  of  the  cit  of  Turin 
to  receive  and  execute  precisely  all 
orders  which  the  French  general 
commanding  the  citadel  shall  think 
proper  to  order  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  tranquillity. 

5.  No  change  shall  be  made  that 
can  affect  the  catholic  religion,  or 
the  safety  or  property  of  individu¬ 
als. 

The  Piedmontese  who  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  change  their  abodes  shall 
have  liberty  to  take  with  them  their 
moveable  effects,  to  sell  and  liqui¬ 
date  their  property,  in  order  to  ex¬ 
port  the  value.  The  Piedmontese 
who  are  absent  ai.e  at  liberty  to  re* 
turn  to  Piedmont,  <  nd  to  enjoy  the 
same  rights  there  as  other  citizens, 
nor  shall  they,  on  any  account,  be 
questioned  as  to  any  actions  or  wri¬ 
tings  previous  to  this  present  act. 
b.  The  king  shall  be  at  liberty  to 

repair  to  .  . . [Sardinia 
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was  afterwards  determined  upon  as 
the  place].  In  the  mean  time,  no 
arrangement  shall  be  made  that  can 
affect  the  security  of  his  person. 
Until  the  moment  of  bis  departure 
his  palaces  and  country-houses  shall 
not  be  taken  possession  of  by  the 
French  troops;  nor  shall  any  proper¬ 
ty  be  carried  off,  and  the  guard  shall 
be  kept  by  those  who  have  hitherto 
been  employed  in  that  service. 

7  •  The  passports  and  necessary 
orders  shall  be  given,  that  his  ma¬ 
jesty  and  all  his  family  may  arrive  in 
safety  at  the  place  of  their  retreat. 
They  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
equal  force  of  French  and  Pied¬ 
montese. 

9*  In  case  the  prince  de  Carignan 
shall  remain  at  Piedmont,  he  shall 
enjoy  his  property  there,  and  shall 
be  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  as  provided 
for  the  other  subjects  of  Piedmont. 

Q.  The  state  of  the  public  ar¬ 
chives,  chests,  &c.  shall  be  imme¬ 
diately  given  in,  and  the  seal  shall 
be  placed  on  the  chests. 

10.  The  ships  of  powers  at  war 
with  the  French  Republic  shall  not 
be  received  in  the  ports  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia. 

Done  at  Turin,  this  9th  day  of 
December,  i/98. 

(Signed)  Clauvel,  adj.-gen. 

C.  Emmanuel. 

Consented  to  and  approved  by  me, 
Raimond  de  St,  Germain, 
chamberlain. 

I  undertake  that  I  will  throw 
no  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
execution  of  this  treaty. 

Victor  Emmanuel. 

Approved  and  accepted, 

Joubert,  commander-in-chi  ef. 

■■  — — - - - - — — 

Concluding  Passages  of  the  Manifesto 

of  the  grand  Priory'  of  Malta. 


T  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  in  the 
infamous  treaty,  which  yielded 
up  Malta  to  the  French,  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  grand  master  were 
alone  attended  to,  and  nothing 
was  stipulated  in  favour  of  the  i 
order.  The  fact  is  explained  by 
only  this  simple  reflection.  Fer¬ 
dinand  PXompesch  and  his  agents 
have  sold  Malta,  and  they  alone 
have  received  the  price;  in  fact, 
care  was  taken  not  to  summon 
to  the  council  which  decided  on 
the  surrender,  the  sixteen  elders 
of  the  complete  council,  nor  the 
Baillis  Tignie,  Gourjao,  Clagnjr, 
Tillet,  Bellemont,  Loras,  La  Tour 
Saint  Quintin,  La  Tour  du  Pin, 

See.  See,  which  would  have  con¬ 
stituted  more  than  half  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  without  whose  consent 
no  decision  could  properly  have 
been,  taken.  But  they  were  very 
sure  that  those  brave  knights  would 
have  rejected  with  horror  the  dis¬ 
honourable  treaty  which  they  were 
anxious  to  conclude,  and  it  was 
found  more  expedient  to  give  them 
up  than  to  consult  them.  Equally 
inaccessible  to  the  unjust  prejudice 
which  sees  crimes  every  where, 
and  to  the  culpable  indulgence 
that  tolerates  them,  we  have  been 
guided  in  our  researches  into  the 
events  at  Malta  by  those  princi¬ 
ples  only  which  honour  avows 
and  which  equity  prescribes.  We 
have  not  advanced  a  fact  with¬ 
out  the  proof  before  our  eyes. 
Throughout  the  whole,  truth  has 
demonstrated  to  us  that  Ferdinand 
Hompesch  is  attainted  and  con¬ 
victed  of  improvidence,  cowardice, 
and  perfidy;  upon  which  consider¬ 
ations,  we,  the  knights  of  the 
grand  priory  of  Russia,  and  others 
present  at  St.  Petersburgh,  regard 
Ferdinand  Hompesch  as  deposed 
T  2  from 
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from  the  rank  to  which  we  ele¬ 
vated  him;  and,  by  virtue  of  our 
own  laws,  we  hold  ourselves  ab¬ 
solved  frnm  the  obedience  which 
we  should  owe  him  as  our  chief, 
and  we  invite  our  brothers  of 
the  other  grand  priories  to  unite 
with  us  in  a  proceeding  which 
honour  has  rendered  indispensable, 
and  from  which  we  could  not 
abstain,  without  participating  in 
the  opprobrium  which  Ferdinand 
Hompesch,  Ransijeat,  St.  Tropes, 
and  others,  have  so  justly  deser¬ 
ved.— We  throw  ourselves  into 
the  arms  of  our  august  and  sove¬ 
reign  protector,  Paul  I.  emperor 
of  all  the  Xlussias,  for  his  protec¬ 
tion. 

Protestation  of  the  Grand  Priory  of 
Russia. 

We,  the  baillies,  grand  cross, 
commanders,  knio-hts  of  the  prand 
priory  of  Russia,  and  other  knights 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  an 
extraordinary  assembly  at  the  pri- 
orial  palace  of  the  order,  in  the 
imperial  residence  of  St,  Peters- 
burglij  obliged  to  turn  our  atten¬ 
tion  towards  Malta,  what  profound 
grief  must  we  not  feel  in  behold¬ 
ing  that  ancient  and  noble  thea¬ 
tre  of  our  glory  treacherously  sold 
by  a  convention,  as  null  in  its 
principles  as  it  was  infamous  in 
its  effects? — With  what  indig¬ 
nation  must  we  not  be  transport¬ 
ed  in  reflecting,  that,  after  an  in¬ 
significant  attack  of  some  hours, 
the  cowards  who  bore  the  name 
of  knights  surrendered  that  bul¬ 
wark  ot  Christianity,  which  the 
example  of  their  predecessors,  and 
the  sacred  laws  of  honour  enjoin¬ 
ed  them  to  defend  to  the  last 
drop  of  their  blood,  to  banditti, 
a  hundred  times  more  infidel  than 
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those  against  whom  the  duties  of 
their  profession  armed  them. — In 
the  course  of  a  war  of  seven  cen¬ 
turies,  the  knights  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  experienced,  more  than 
once,  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune; 
more  than  once  the  alarmed  Chris¬ 
tians  beheld  the  shield,  if  we  may 
so  call  it,  of  the  faith  broken  be¬ 
tween  each  of  t  heir  defenders,  and 
the  entire  order  preserving  no 
other  refuge  but  in  the  hearts  of 
its  knights.  But  the  most  noble 
always  signalized  their  different 
successes,  and  their  glory  was  as 
respected  in  the  most  disastrous  re¬ 
verses  as  it  was  splendid  in  their 
most  brilliant  exploits.  Since  its 
origin,  the  name  of  one  traitor 
alone  sullied  the  annals  of  the 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem: 
by  what  fatality  do  we  now  see 
ii  precipitated  into  the  abyss  of 
disgrace  and  ignominy,  by  those 
very  persons  who  enjoined  them 
to  preserve  it?  If  the  speedy  pu¬ 
nishment  of  Amaret  did  not  re¬ 
medy  the  evils  which  his  perfidy 
occasioned,  it  at  least  testified  the 
severity  of  the  principles  of  that 
illustrious  corps,  and  equitable  pos¬ 
terity  has  poured  with  equal  mea¬ 
sure,  Glory  !  Glory  !  upon  ViJliers 
de  l  isle  Adam,  and  opprobrium 
upon  his  infamous  adversary.  If 
it  depends  upon  us  at  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment  to  wash  off,  in  the 
blood  of  traitors,  the  crimes  they 
committed,  in  shamefully  barter¬ 
ing  the  ancient  and  superb  inhe¬ 
ritance  of  honour,  which  our  an¬ 
cestors  transmitted,  let  us  at  least 
shew  with  energy  the  just  resent¬ 
ment,  hatred,  and  contempt,  with 
which  their  felony  inspires  us;  let 
us  reject  with  horror  the  vile  trea¬ 
ty  which  will  dishonour  them  for 
ever,  and  devote  them  irrevoca¬ 
bly 
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biy  to  that  remorse  and  infamy 
which  will  for  ever  be  their  por¬ 
tion.  For  ourselves,  united  under 
the  glorious  auspices  of  Paul  I. 
the  august  emperor  of  all  the. 
Russias  and  the  protector  of  our 
order,  vve  protest,  in  the  face  of 
God,  and  in  the  presence  of  all 
those  with  whom  honour  and  fide¬ 
lity  are  still  regarded  as  virtues, 
against  every  thing  that  perfidy 
has  permitted  to  the  detriment  of 
our  order.  We  solemnly  disavow 
every  proceeding  contrary  to  the 
sacred  laws  ot  our  constitution. 
We  regard  as  degraded  from  their 
rank  and  dignities  all  those  who 
drew  up,  accepted,  or  consented 
to  the  infamous  treaty  that  sur¬ 
rendered  Malta,  as  well  as  all 
those  who  shall  be  convicted  of 
having  co-operated,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  in  that  work  of  iniquity. 
We  renounced  from  this  time,  all 
sort  of  connection  with  those  un¬ 
worthy,  infected,  and  corrupted 
members.  In  fine,  we  will  never 
acknowledge  for  our  brethren;,  but 
those  who  shall  manifest  the  con¬ 
formity  of  their,  principles  with 
ours,  by  adhering  to  the  present 
protestation,  which  we  reserve  to 
ourselves  the  power  of  extending 
or  renewing,  according  to  the 
exigency  of  the  case.  In  the  faith 
ot  which,  we  have  proposed  the 
present,  act,  we  have  unanimously 
accepted  and  stamped  it  with  the 
seal  of  the  grand  priory  of 
Russia. 

Dated  at  St.  Petersburg,  thisday, 
Thursday,  1 6th  of  August, 
1/9S. 

Declaration  of  the  Emperor  of  Rus¬ 
sia ,  in  Answer. 

Having  attentively  examined  the 

3  a' 


acts  presented  to  us  by  the  baillies* 
knights  of  the  grand  cross,  the  com¬ 
manders,  and  knights  of  the  grand 
priory  of  Russia,  as  well  as  the  other 
knights  ofthe illustrious  order  of  St. 

C/ 

John  of  Jerusalem,  assembled  in  the 
palace  of  the  said  priory  in  our 
capital,  acts  which  contain,  1st,  a 
protestation  against  the  prejudicial 
conduct  of  the  ci-devant  grand 
master  of  the  order,  Ferdinand 
Hompesch,  and  others,  knights, 
who  have  violated  their  engage¬ 
ments  in  surrendering,  without  any 
defence,  their  principal  city,  and 
their  whole  state,  and  made  a  dis¬ 
honourable  capitulation  wish  the 
chief  of  the  French  who  attacked 
the  island  of  Malta,  stipulating  only 
for  the  personal  advantage  of  the 
grand  master  and  his  adherents. 
2dly,  the  confidence  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  order  in  us  as  its 
protector,  marked  by  the  desire 
that  we  should  attend  to  its  pre¬ 
servation,  and  an  expression  of  rea¬ 
diness  to  submit  to  any  arrange¬ 
ments  which  wc  might  think  ne- 
nessary  to  make  for  its  benefit. — 
We  confirm  the  said  acts  in  their 
full  force,  and,  testifying  our  ac¬ 
knowledgements  for  the  zeal  of 
the  members  of  the  illustrious 
order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
we  take  all  the  well-disposed  of 
the  corps'  under  our  supreme  di¬ 
rection.  We  promise,  upon  our 
imperial  word,  not  only  to-main- 
tain  it  in  all  its  institutions,  pri- 
vileges,  and  honours,  but  also  to 
employ  all  means  in  cur  power 
for  its  re  establishment  in  the  le- 
spectable  state  which  it  held,  and 
in  which  it  contributed  to  the 
advantage  of  Christianity  in  ge¬ 
neral,  and  of  every  well- governed 
state  in  particular. 

T3 
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Message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  House  of  Re¬ 
presentatives,  on  the  1C )th  March. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and 
gentlemen  ot  the  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives, 

‘HE  dispatches  from  the  envoys 
extramdinary  of  the,  United 
States' to  the  French  republic,  which 
were  mentioned  in  my  message  to 
both  houses  of  congress,  have  been 
examined  and  maturely  considered. 

While  I  feel  a  satisfaction  in  in¬ 
forming  you,  that  their  exertions 
for  the  adjustmentof  thedifferences 
between  the  two  nations  have  been 
sincere  and  unremitted,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  on  me  to  ,  declare,  that  I  per¬ 
ceive  no  ground  of  expectation  that 
the  objects  of  their  mission  can  be 
accomplished  on  terms  compatible 
with  the  safety,  honour,  or  the  es¬ 
sential  interests  of  the  nation. 

The  result  cannot,  with  justice, 
be  attributed  to  any  want  of  mode¬ 
ration  on  the  part  of  this  govern¬ 
ment,  or  do  any  indisposition  to 
forego  secondary  interests  for  the 
preservation  of  peace.  Knowing 
it  to  be  my  duty,  and  believing  it 
to  be  your  wish,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  to 
avoid,  by  all  reasonable  concessions, 
any  participation  in  the  contentions 
of  Europe,  the  powers  vested  in 
our  envoys  were  commensurate  with 
a  liberal  and  pacific  policy,  and 
that  high  confidence  which  might 
justly  be  reposed  in  the  abilities,  pa¬ 
triotism,  and  integrity,  of  the  cha¬ 
racters  to  whom  the  negociation 
was  committed.  After  a  careful 
review  of  the  whole  subject,  with 
the  aid  of  all  the  information  I  have 
received,  I  can  discern  nothing 
which  could  have  insured  or  contri¬ 
buted  to  success,  that  has  beoflromit- 


ted  on  my  part,  and  nothing  farther 
which  can  be  attempted,  consistent¬ 
ly  with  maxims  for  which  our  coun¬ 
try  has  contended,  at  every  hazard, 
and  which  constitute  tire  basis  of 
our  national  sovereignty. 

Underthesecircumstances,  I  can¬ 
not  forbear  to  reiterate  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  have  been  for¬ 
merly  made,  and  to  exhort  you  to- 
adopt,  with  promptitude,  decision, 
and  unanimity,  s-uch  measures  as 
the  ample  resources  of  the  country 
afford,  for  the  protection  of  our  sea¬ 
faring  and  commercial  citizens ;  for 
the  defence  of  any  exposed  portions 
of  our  territory;  for  replenishing 
our  arsenals,  establishing  founderies 
and  military  manufactures;  and  to 
provide  such  efficient  revenue  as 
will  be  necessary  to  defray  extraor¬ 
dinary  expences,  and  supply  the 
deficiencies  which  may  be  occa¬ 
sioned  by  depredations  on  our  com¬ 
merce. 

The  present  state  of  things  is  so 
essentially  different  from  that  in 
which  instructions  were  given  to 
collectors  to  restrain  vessels  of  the 
United  States  from  sailing  in  an 
armed  condition,  that  the  principle 
on  which  those  orders  were  issued, 
has  ceased  to  exist.  I  therefore 
deem  it  proper  to  inform  congress, 
that  I  no  longer  conceive  myself 
justifiable  in  continuing  them,  un¬ 
less  in  particular  cases,  where  there 
may  be  reasonable  ground  of  suspi¬ 
cion  that  such  vessels  are  intended 
to  be  employed  contrary  to  law. 

In  all  your  proceedings  it  will  be 
important  to  manifest  a  zeal,  vi¬ 
gour  and  concert  in  defence  of  the 
national  rights  proportioned  to  the 
danger  with  which  they  are  threat¬ 
ened. 

John  Adams. 

United  States ,  l  Oth  March ,  17QS. 

Message 
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Message  of  the  President  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  to  loth  Houses  of  Con- 
gress,  April  3,  l79d> 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  house  ot 
representatives, 

IN  compliance  with  the  request 
of  the  house  of  representatives, 
expressed  in  their  resolution  of  the 
second  of  this  month,  I  transmit  to 
both  houses  those  instructions  to  and 
dispatches  from  the  envoys  extraor¬ 
dinary  of  the  United  States  to  the 
French  republic,  which  were  men¬ 
tioned  in  my  message  of  the  19th  of 
March  last,  omitting  only  some 
names/  and  a  few  expressions,  de¬ 
scriptive  of  the  persons, 

I  request  that  they  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  Confidence,  until  the 
members  of  congress  are  fully  pos¬ 
sessed  of  their  contents,  and  shall 
have  had  opportunity  to  deliberate 
on  the  consequences  of  their  publi¬ 
cation;  after  v. hich  time  I  submit 
them  to  your  wisdom. 


Copies  of  Dispatchesfrom  the  Envoys 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent . 


Department  of  State , 
April  3,  I/98. 

THE  names  designated  by  the 
letters  W.  X.  Y.  Z.  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  copies  of  letters  from  the 
envoys  of  the  United  States  to  the 
French  republic,  are,  in  the  origi¬ 
nals,  written  at  full  length,  in 
cyphers.  For  the  same  reason  that 
single  letters  are  thus  taken  to  de¬ 
signate  certain  persons  named  in  the 
letters,  other  words  descriptive  of 
fchem  are  omitted. 

Timothy  Pickering. 


No.  I. 

Paris ,  Oct.  22,  1797» 
Dear  Sir, 

All  of  us  havingarrived  at  Paris, 
on  the  eveningofthe  4th  instant,  on 
the  next  day  we  verbally  and  un¬ 
officially  informed  the  minister  of 
foreign  affairs  thereof,  and  desired 
to  know  when  he  would  be  at 
leisure  to  receive  one  of  our  secre¬ 
taries  with  the  official  notification. 
He  appointed  the  next  day  at  two 
o’clock  3  when  major  Rutledge 
waited  on  him  with  the  following 
letter : 


ff  Citizen  minister, 
te  The  United  States  of  America, 
being  desirous  of  terminating  all 
differences  between  them  and  the 
French  republic,  jand  of  restoring 
that  harmony  and  good  understand¬ 
ing,  and  thatcommercial  and  friend¬ 
ly  intercourse,  which,  from  the  com¬ 
mon  cement  of  their  political  con¬ 
nection,  until  lately,  have  so  hap¬ 
pily  subsisted,  the  president  has  no¬ 
minated,  and  by  and  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  senate,  has  appointed  us, 
the  undersigned,  jointly  and  seve¬ 
rally,  envoysextraordinary,  and  mi¬ 
nisters  plenipotentiary  to  the  French 
republic,  for  the  purpose  of  accom¬ 
plishing  these  great  objects.  In 
pursuance  of  such  nomination  and 
appointment,  and  with  such  view,, 
having  come  to  Paris,  we  wish,  ci¬ 
tizen  minister,  to  wait  on  you  atany 
hour  you  will  be  pleased  to  appoint, 
to  present  the  copy  of  our  letters  of 
credence;  and  whilst  we  evince 
our  sincereand  ardent  desire  for  the 
speedy  restoration  of friendship  and 
harmony  between  the  two  repub¬ 
lics,  we  flatter  ourselves  with  your 
concurrence  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desirable  event*  We  re-v 
quest  you  will  accept  the  assurance 
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of  our  perfect  esteem  and  conside¬ 
ration  . 

“  Paris,  Oct.  6th,  in  21st  year  of 
American  independance. 

(Signed) 

“  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

“  John  Marshall. 

“  Elbridge  Gerry.” 

To  this  letter  the  minister  save 
a  verbal  answer,  that  he  would 
see  us  the  day  after  the  morrow 
(the  8th)  at  one  o’clock.  Accord¬ 
ingly  at  that  hour  and  day  we 
waited  on  the  minister  at  his  house, 
where  his  office  is  held,  when,  be¬ 
ing  informed  he  was  not  at  home, 
the  secretary  general  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  told  major  Rutledge,  that  the 
minister  was  obliged  to  wait  on  the 
directory,  and  requested  we  would 
suspend  our  visit  till  three  o’clock 
at  which  hour  we  called.  The  mi¬ 
nister  we  found  was  then  engaged 
with  the  Portuguese  minister,  who 
retired  in  about  ten  minutes,  when 
we  were  introduced,  and  produced 
the  copy  of  our  letters  of  credence, 
which  the  minister  perused  and 
kept.  He  informed  us,  “  that  the 
directory  had  required  him  to  make 
a  report  relative  to  the  situation  of 
the  United  States  with  regard  to 
France,  which  he  was  then  about, 
and  which  would  be  finished  in  a 
few  days,  when  he  w  ould  let  us 
know  what  steps  were  to  follow. 
We  asked  if  cards  of  hospitality  were 
in  themean  time  necessary  ?  Pie  said 
they  were,  and  that  they  should  be 
delivered  to  us ;  and  he  immediately 
rung  for  his  secretary,  and  directed 
him  to  make  them  out.  The  con¬ 
versation  was  carried  on  by  him  in 
French,  and  by  us  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. 

.  The  next  day  t  he  cards  of  hospi¬ 
tality  were  sent  to  and  our  secre¬ 


taries,  ina  style  suitable  to  our 
cial  character. 

On  Saturday,  the  14th,  major 
Mount florence  informed  general 
Pinckney,  that  he  had  a  conversa¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  Osmond,  the  private 
and  confidential  secretary  of  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  who  told 
him,  that  the  directory  were  great¬ 
ly  exasperated  at  some  parts  of  the 
president’s  speech,  at  the  opening 
of  the  last  session  of  congress,  and 
would  require  an  explanation  of 
them  from  us.  The  particular  parts 
were  not  mentioned.  In  another 
conversation  on  the  same  day,  the 
secretary  informed  the  major,  that 
the  minister  had  told  him,  it  was 
probable  we  should  not  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  audienceof  the  directory  till  such 
timeasour  negociation  was  finished} 
that  probably  persons  might  be  ap¬ 
pointed  to  treat  with  usj  but  they 
would  report  to  h'm,  and  he  would 
have  the  direction  of  the  negocia¬ 
tion.  The  major  did  not  conceal 
from  Mr.  Osmond  his  intention  to 
communicate  these  conversations  to 
us. 

* 

In  the  morning  of  October  the 

18th,  Mr.  W - ,  of  the  house 

of  ,  called  on 

general  Pinckney,  and  informed 
him,  that  a  Mr.  X.  who  was  in 
Paris,  and  whom  the  general  had 
seen  ~  ,  was  a 

gentleman ofconsidarable  credit  and 
reputation  ,  and 

th At  we  might  place  great  reliance 
on  him. 

In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
Mr.  X. called  on  General  Pinckney, 
and,  alter  having  sat  some  time, 

whispered 

him,  jhat  lie  had  a  message  from 
M.  Talleyrand  to  communicate, 
when  he  was  at  leisure.  General 
Pinckney  immediately  withdrew 

with 
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with  him  into  another  room;  and, 
when  they  were  alone,  Mr.  X.  said, 
that  he  was  charged  with  a  business 
in  which  he  was  a  novice;  that  he 
had  been  acquainted  with  M.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  *  ,  that 

he  was  sure  he  had  a  great  regard 
for  [America]  and  its  citizens;  and 
was  very  desirous  that  a  reconcilia¬ 
tion  should  be  brought  about  with 
France;  that  to  effectuate  that  end, 
he  was  ready,  if  it  was  thought 
proper,  to  suggest  a  plan,  confiden¬ 
tially,  that  M.  Talleyrand  expected 
would  answer  the  purpose. 

General  Pinckney  said,  he  should 
be  glad  to  hear  it.  M.  X.  replied, 
that  the  directory,  and  particularly 
two  of  the  members  of  it,  were  ex¬ 
ceedingly  irritated  at  some  passages 
in  the  president’s  speech,  and  de¬ 
sired  that  they  should  be  softened  ; 
and  that  this  step  would  be  neces¬ 
sary  previous  to  our  reception ;  that 
besides  this,  a  sum  of  money  was 
required  for  the  pocket  of  the  di¬ 
rectory  and  ministers,  which  would 
beat  the  disposal  ofM.  Talleyrand; 
and  that  a  loan  would  also  be  insist¬ 
ed  on.  M.  X.  said,  if  we  acceded 
to  these  measures,  M.  Talleyrand 
had  no  doubt  that  all  our  differences 
with  France  might  be  accommo¬ 
dated.  On  enquiry,  M.  X.  could 
not  point  out  the  particular  pas¬ 
sages  of  the  speech,  that  had  given 
offence,  nor  the  quantum  of  the 
loan;  but  mentioned  that  the  dou¬ 
ceur  for  the  pocket  was  twelve 
hundred  thousand  livres,  about  fifty 
thousand  pounds  sterling,  General 
Pinckney  told  him,  his  colleagues 
and  himself,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  here,  had  been  treated  with 
great  slight  and  disrespect  ;  that 
they  earnestly  wished  for  peace  and 
reconciliation  with  France;  and 
had  been  entrusted,  by  their  coun¬ 


try,  with  very  great  powers  to  ob¬ 
tain  these  ends,  on  honourable 
terms :  that  with  regard  to  the  pro¬ 
positions  made,  he  could  not  even 
consider  of  them  before  he  had 
communicated  them  to  his  col¬ 
leagues;  that  after  he  had  done  so, 
he  should  hear  from  him.  After  a 
communication  and  consultation 
had,  it  was  agreed,  that  general 
Pinckney  should  call  cn  M.  X.  and 
request  him  to  make  hispropositions 
to  us  all;  and,  for  fear  of  mistakes 
or  misapprehension,  that  he  should 
be  requested  to  reduce  the  heads 
into  writing.  Accordingly,  on  the 
morning  of  October  the  19th,  gene¬ 
ral  Pinckney  called  on  M.  X.  who 
consented  to  see  his  colleagues  in 
the  evening,  and  to  reduce  his  pro¬ 
positions  to  writing.  He' said,  his 
communication  was  not  immediate¬ 
ly  with  M. Talleyrand,  but  through 
another  gentleman,  in  whom  M. 
Talleyrand  had  great  confidence. 
This  proved  afterwards  to  be  M.  Y. 

.At  sixintheeveningM.X.  came, 
and  leftwith  us  thefirst  setof  propo¬ 
sitions  :  which,  translated  from  the 
French,  are  as  follows:  “  A  person 
who  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
directory,  on  what  relates  to  the 
affairs  of  America,  convinced  of 
the  mutual  advantages  which  would 
result  from  the  re-establishment  of 
the  good  understanding  between 
the  two  nations,  purposes  to  employ 
all  of  his  influence  to  obtain  this  ob¬ 
ject.  He  will  assist  the  commission¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  in  all  the 
demands  which  they  may  have  to 
make  from  the  government  of 
France,  inasmuch  as  they  may  not 
be  contradictory  to  those  which  he 
proposes  himStelf  to  make,  and  of 
which  the  principal  will  be  commu¬ 
nicated  confidentially.  It  is  desired 
tli-at  in  the  official  communications 

there 
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there  should  be  given  a  softening 
turn  to  a  part  of  the  president's 
speech  to  congress,  which  has  caused 
much  irritation.  It  is  feared  that 
in  not  satisfying  certain  individuals 
in  this  respect,  they  may  give  way 
to  all  their  resentment.  The  no  mi*1 
nation  of  commissioners  will  he  con¬ 
sented  to  on  the  same  footing  as 
they  have  been  named  in  the  treaty 
with  England,  to  decide  on  the  re¬ 
clamations  which  individuals  of 
America  may  make  on  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  or  on  French  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  payments  which,  a- 
greeably  to  the  decisions  of  the  com¬ 
missioners,  shall  fall  to  the  share  of 
the  F’rench  government,  are  to  be 
advanced  by  the  American  govern¬ 
ment  itself.  It  is  desired  that  the 
funds,  which  by  this  means  shall 
enter  again  into  the  American  trade, 
should  be  employed  in  new  supplies 
for  the  French  colonies.  Engage¬ 
ments  of  this  nature  on  the  part  of 
individuals  reclaiming*  will  always 
hasten,  in  all  probability,  the  deci¬ 
sions  of  the  French  commissioners; 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  desired  that 
this  clause  should  make  a  part  of 
the  instructions  which  the  govern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should 
give  to  the  commissioners  they  may 
choose. 

The  French  government  de¬ 
sires,  besides,  to  obtain  a  loan  from 
the  United  States;  but  so  that  that 
should  not  give  any  jealousy  to  the 
English  government,  nor  hurt  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States. 
This  loan  shall  be  masked,  by  stipu¬ 
lating,  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  consents  to  make  the 
advances  for  the  payment  of  the 
debts  contracted  by  the  agents  of 
the  French  government  with  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States ;  and 
which  are  already  acknowledged. 
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and  the  pay fnent  ordered  by  the  di¬ 
rectory,  but  without  having  been 
yet  effectuated.  There  should  be' 
delivered  a  note  to  the  amount  of 
these  debts.  Probably  this  note 
may  be  accompanied  bv  ostensible 
pieces,  which  will  guarantee  to  the' 
agents  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States,  in  case  any  umbrage 
should  cause  an  inquiry.  There’ 
shall  also  be  first  taken  from  this- 
loan  certain  sums,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  customary  distribu¬ 
tions  in  diplomatic  affairs.’’ 

>  The  person  of  note  mentioned 
in  the  minutes,  who  had  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  directory,  he  said,  be¬ 
fore  us  all,  was  M.  Talleyrand. — 
The  amount  of  the  loan  he  could 
not  ascertain  precisely,  but  under¬ 
stood  it  would  be  according  to  our 
ability  to  pay.  The  sum  which 
would  be  considered  as  proper,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  diplomatic  usage, 
was  about  twelve  hundred  thousand 
livres.  He  could  not  state  to  us, 
what  parts  of  the  president’s  speech 
were  excepted  to,  but  said  he  Would 
inquire,  and  inform  us.  He  agreed 
to  breakfast  with  Mf.  Gerry,  the 
morning  of ’the  21st,  in  order  to 
make  such  explanations  as  we  had 
then  requested,  or  should  think  pro¬ 
per  to  request :  but,  on  the  morning' 
of  the  20th,  M,  X.  called  and  said, 
that  M.  Y.  the  confidential  friend 
of  M.  Talleyrand,  instead  of  com¬ 
municating  with  us  through  M.  X. 
would  see  us  himself,  and  make  the 
necessary  explanations.  We  ap¬ 
pointed  to  meet  him  the  evening 
of  the  20th,  at  seven  o’clock,  ill 
general  Marshall’s  room.  At  seven, 
M.  Y.andM.  X.  entered;  and  the 
first-mentioned  gentleman,  beingin- 
troduced  to  us  as  the  confidential 
friend  of  M.  Talleyrand,  immedi¬ 
ately  stated  to  us  the  favourable 

impressions 
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impresr:ons  of  that  gentleman  to¬ 
wards  our  country, —  impressions 
which  were  made  by  the  kindness 
and  civilities  he  had  personally  re¬ 
ceived  in  America:  that,  impressed 
by  his  solicitude  to  repay  triese  kind¬ 
nesses,  he  was  willing  to  aid  us  in 
the  present  negociation  by  his  good 
offices  with  the  directory,  who  were, 
he  said,  extremely  irritated  against 
th  e  govern  men  t  of  the  Un  i  t  ed  S  t  a  t  e  s, 
on  account  of  some  parts  of  the  pre- 
si, dent’s  speech,  and  who  had  neither 
acknowledged  nor  received  us,  and, 
consequently,  had  not  authorized 
M.  Talleyrand  to  have  any  commu¬ 
nications  with  us.  The  minister, 
therefore,  could  not  see  us  himself, 
but  had  authorized  his  friend  M.Y. 
to  communicate  to  us  certain  pro¬ 
positions,  and  to  receive  our  answers 
to  them — and  to  promise.,  on  his 
part,  that  if  we  would  engage  to 
consider  them  as  the  basis  of  the 
proposed  negociation,  he  would  in¬ 
tercede  with  the  directory  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  us,  and  to  give  us  a 
public  audience.  M.  Y.  stated  to 
us,  explicitly  and  repeatedly,  that 
he  was  clothed  with  no  authority; 
that  lie  was  not  a  diplomatic  cha¬ 
racter;  that  he  was  not 

he  was  only  the  friend  of 
M.  Talleyrand,  and  trusted  by  him; 
that,  with  regard  to  himself,  he  had 

and  that  he  ear¬ 
nestly  wished  well  to  the  United 
States.  He  then  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  French  translation  of  the 
president’s  speech,  the  parts  of 
which,  objected  to  by  the  direc¬ 
tory,  were  marked,  agreeably  to 
our  request  to  M.  X.  and  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  exhibit  A.  Then  he 
made  us  the  second  set  of  propo¬ 
sitions,  which  were  dictated  by  him, 
and  written  by  M.  X.  in  our  pre¬ 
sence,  and  delivered  to  us,  and 


\vhich,  translated  from  the  French, 
are  as  follows ; 

“  There  is  demanded  a  formal 
disavowal,  in  writing,  declaring  that 
the  speech  of  the  citizen-president, 
Barras,  did  not  contain  any  thing 
offensive  to  the  government  of  th* 
United  States,  nor  anything  which 
deserved  the  epithets  contained  in 
the  whole  paragraph  :  secondly,  re¬ 
paration  is  demanded  for  the  article 
by  which  it  shall  be  declared,  that 
the  decree  of  the  directory,  there 
mentioned,  did  not  contain  any 
tbingcontrary  to  the  treaty  of  1/T8, 
and  had.  none  of  those  fatal  conse¬ 
quences  that  the  paragraph  re¬ 
proaches  to  it  :  thirdly,  it  is  de¬ 
manded,  that  there  should  be  an 
acknowledgement,  in  writing,  of 
the  depredations  exercised  on  our 
trade  by  the  English  and  French 
privateers ;  fourthly,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France,  faithful  to  the 
profession  of  public  faith  which  it 
has  made,  not  to  intermeddle  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments  with  which  it  is  at  peace, 
would  look  upon  this  paragraph  as 
an  attack  upon  its  loyalty,  if  this 
was  intended  by  the  president.  It 
demands,  in  consequence,  a  formal 
declaration,  that  it  is  not  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  France,  nor  its  agents, 
that  this  paragraph  meant  to  de¬ 
signate.  In  consideration  of  these 
reparations,  the  French  republic  is 
disposed  to  renew,  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  a  treaty  which 
shall  place  them  reciprocally  in  the 
same  state  that  they  were  in  1778. 
By  this  new  treaty,  France  shall 
be  placed,  with  respect  to  fho 
United  States,  exactly  on  the  same 
footing  as  they  stand  with  England, 
in  virtue  of  the  last  treaty  which 
has  bean  concluded  between  them. 
A  secret  article  of  this  new  treaty 

would 
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would  be  a  loan  tr  be  made  by 
the  United  States  to  the  b  ench 
republic  ;  and,  once  agreed  upon 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  it  won  d 
be  endeavoured  to  consult  the  con¬ 
venience  of  the  United  .States,  with 
respect  to  the  best  method  of  pre¬ 
venting  its  publicity.” 

On  reading  the  speech,  M.  Y. 
dilated  very  much  upon  the  keen¬ 
ness  of  the  resentment  it  had  pro¬ 
duced,  and  expatiated  largely  on 
the  satisfaction  he  said  was  indis¬ 
pensably  necessary  ass  preliminary 
to  negociatien.  But,”  said  he, 
(( gentlemen,  I  will  not  disguise 
from  you,  that,  this  sati-ffaciion 
being  made,  the  essential  part  of 
the  treaty  remains  to  be  adjusted:” 
11 faut  de  V argent — Ilfaut  heaucoup 
d'argent:  <c  You  must  pay  money; 
you  must  pay  a  great  deal  of  mo¬ 
ney,”  He  spoke  much  of  the  force, 
the  honour,  and  the  jealous  re¬ 
publican  pride  of  France;  and  re¬ 
presented  to  us  strongly  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  we  should  derive 
from  the  neutrality  thus  to  be  pur¬ 
chased.  He  said,  that  the  receipt 
of  the  money  might  be  so  disguised 
as  to  prevent  its  being  considered 
as  a  breach  of  neutrality  by  Eng- 
land;  arid  thus  save  us  ftom  lx  iii ,/ 
embroiled  with  that  power.  Con¬ 
cerning  the  twelve  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  livres,  lb\tle  was  said;  that 
being  completely  understood,  on  ail 
sides,  to  be  required  for  the  officers 
of  government ,  and  therefore  need- 
ing  no  farther  explanation.  These 
propositions,  he  said,  being  consi¬ 
dered  as  the  admitted  basis  of  the 
proposed  treaty,  M.  Talleyrand 
trusted,  that,  by  his  influence  with 
the  directory,  lie  could  prevail  on 
the  government  to  receive  us.  We 
asked,  whether  we  were  tG  con¬ 
sider  it  as  certain,  that,  without  a 


previous  stipulation,  to  the  effect 
required,  we  were  not  to  be  re¬ 
ceived?  He  answered  that  M.Tal- 
leyfand  himself  was  t  ot  authorized 
to  speak  to  us  the  will  of  the  direc¬ 
tory,  and  consequently  could  not 
authorize  him.  The  conversation 
continued  till  half  after  nine,  when 
they  left  us,  having  engaged  to 
breakfast  with  Mr.  Guerry  the  next 
morning. 

October  21st,  M.  X.  came  before 
nine  o’clock;  M.  Y.  did  not  come 
until  ten;  he  bad  passed  the  morn¬ 
ing  with  M.  Talleyrand.  After 
breakfast,  the  subject  was  immedi¬ 
ately  resumed.  Ke  represented  to 
us,  that  we  were  not  yet  acknow¬ 
ledged  or  received  ;  that  the  direc¬ 
tory  were  so  exasperated  against  the 
United  States,  as  to  have  come  to  a 
determination  to  demand  from  us, 
previous  to  our  reception,  those  dis¬ 
avowals,  reparations,  and  explana¬ 
tions.  which  were  stated  at  large 
last  evening.  He  said,  that  M.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  and  himself  were  extremely 
sensible  of  the  pain  we  must  feel 
in  complying  with  this  demand; 
but  (hat  the  directory  would  not 
dispense  with  it;  that,  therefore, 
we  must  consider  it  as  the  indispen¬ 
sable  preliminary  to  obtain  our  re¬ 
ception,  unless  we  could  find  the 
means  to  change  their  determina¬ 
tion  in  this  particular;  that  if  we 
satisfied  the  directory  in  these  parti¬ 
culars,  a  letter  would  be  written  to 
us,  to  demand  the  extent  of  our 
powers,  and  to  know  whether  we 
were  authorized  to  place  them  pre¬ 
cisely  on  the  same  footing  with 
England? — whether,  he  said,  our 
full  7  Lowers 'were  really  and  substan¬ 
tially  full  powers? — or,  like  those 
of  lord  Malmesbury,  only  illusory 
powers  ?  That,  if  to  this  demand 
our  answer  should  be  affirmative, 

then 
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then  France  would  consent  that 
commissioners  should  be  app pointed 
to  ascertain  the  claims  of  the  United 
States,  in  like  manner  as  under  our 
treaty  with  England  ;  but  from  their 
jurisdiction  must  be  .  withdrawn 
those  which  were  condemned  for 
want  of  a  role  d' equipage,  that  being 
a  point  on  which  Merlin,  while 
minister  of  justice,  had  written  a 
treatise,  and  on  which  the  directory 
were  decided.  There  would,  how¬ 
ever,  be  no  objection  to  our  com¬ 
plaining  of  these  captures,  in  the 
course  of  the  negociation  :  and  if 
we  could  convince  Merlin,  by  our 
reasoning,  the  minister  would  him¬ 
self  be  satisfied  with  our  so  doing. 
We  required  an  explanation  of  that 
part  of  the  conversation,  in  which 
M.  Y.  had  hinted  at  our  finding 
means  to  avert  the  demand  con¬ 
cerning  the  president’s  speech.  He 
answered,  that  he  was  nr:  autho¬ 
rized  to  state  those  means,  but  that 
we  must  search  for  them,  and  pro¬ 
pose  them  ourselves.  If,  however, 
we  asked  his  opinion  as  a  private 
individual,  and  would  receive  it  as 
coming  frbm  him,  he  would  suggest 
to  us  the  means  which,  in  his  opi¬ 
nion,  would  succeed.  On  being 
asked  to  suggest  the  means,  he  an¬ 
swered,  money  ;  that  the  directory 
were  jealous  of  its  own  honour, 
and  of  the  honour  of  the  nation; 
that  it  insisted  on  recei  ving  from  us 
the  same  respect  with  which  we 
had  treated  the  king;  that  this  ho¬ 
nour  must  be  maintained  in  the 
manner  before  required,  unless  we 
substituted,  in  the  place  of  those  re¬ 
parations,  something  perhaps  more 
valuable,  thatwas,  money.  He  said, 
farther,  that  if  we  desired  him  to 
point  out  the  sum  which  he  be¬ 
lieved  would  be  satisfactory,  he 
would  do  so. '  We  requested  him  to 


proceed:  and  be  said,  that  there 
were  thirty-two  millions  of  florins 
of  Dutch  inscriptions,  worth  ten 
shillings  in  the  pound,  which  might 
be  assigned  to  us  at  twenty  shillings 
in  the  pound;  and  he  proceeded  to 
state  to  us  the  certainty,  that,  after 
a  peace,  the  Dutch  government 
would  repay  us  the  money;  so  that 
we  should  ultimately  lose  nothing  ; 
and  the  only  operation  of  the  mea¬ 
sure  would  be  an  advance  from  us 
to  France,  of  thirty-two  millions  on 
the  credit  of  the  government  of 
Holland  We  asked  him,  whether 
the  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling, 
as  a  douceur  to  the  directory,  must  be 
in  addition  to  this  sum?  Fie  an¬ 
swered  us  in  the  affirmative.  We 
told  him,  that  on  the  subject  of  the 
treaty,  we  had  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing,  that  our  powers  were  ample: 
that,  on  the  other  points  proposed 
to  us,  we  would  retire  into  another 
room,  and  return  in  a  few  minutes 
with  our  answer. 

We  committed  immediately  to 
writing  the  answer  we  proposed,  in 
the  to!  1 0  w  1  ng  words :  Our  powers 
respecting  a  treaty  are  ample;  but 
the  proposition  of  a  loan,  in  the 
form  of  Dutch  inscriptions,  or  in 
any  other  form,  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  our  instructions;  upon  this 
point,  therefore,  the  government 
must’beconsulted' :  oneof  the  Ame¬ 
rican  ministers  will,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  forthwith  embark  for  Ame¬ 
rica,  provided  the  directory  will 
suspend  all  farther  captures  on 
American  vessels,  and  will  suspend 
proceedings  on  those  already  cap¬ 
tured,  as  well  where  they  have 
been  already  condemned,  as  where 
Me  decisions  have  not  yet  been 
rendered;  and  that  were  sales 
have  been  made,  but  the  money 
not  yet  received  by  the  captors,  it 

shall 
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shall  not  be  paid  until  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  questions,  'proposed  to  the  mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  United  States,  be  dis¬ 
cussed  and  decided:”  which  was 
read  as  a  verbal  answer;  and  we 
told  them,  they  might  copy  it,  if 
they  pleased.  M.  Y.  refused  to  do 
so;  his  disappointment  was  appa¬ 
rent  ;  he  said,  we  treated  the  money 
pail  of  the  proposition  as  if  it  had 
proceeded  from  the  directory, — 
whereas,  in  fact,  it  did  not  proceed 
even  from  the  minister,  but  was 
only  a  suggestion  from  himself,  as  a 
substitute  to  be  proposed  by  us,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  painful  acknow¬ 
ledgement,  that  the  directory  had 
determined  to  demand  of  us.  It 
was  told  him  that  we  understood 
that  matter  perfectly  ;  that  we  knew 
the  proposition  was  in  form  to  be 
ours,  but  that  it  came  substantially 
from  the  minister.  We  asked  what 
had  led  to  our  present  conversation  ? 
And  general  Pinckney  then  repeat¬ 
ed  the  first  communication  from 
M.  X.  (to  the  whole  of  which ’that 
gentleman  assented) :  and  we  observ¬ 
ed,  that  those  gentlemen  had  brought 
no  testimonials  oftheir  speakingany 
thing  from  authority ;  but  that  re¬ 
lying  on  the  fair  characters  they 
bore,  we  had  believed  them  when 
they  said  they  were  from  the  minis¬ 
ter,  and  had  conversed  with  them 
in  like  manner  as  if  we  were  con¬ 
versing  with  M.  Talleyrand  him¬ 
self;  and  that  we  could  not  consider 
any  suggestion  M.  Y.  had  made  as 
not  having  been  previously  ap¬ 
proved  of;  but  yet,  if  he  did  not 
choose  to  take  a  memorandum,  in 
writing,  of  our  answer,  we  had  no 
wish  that  he  should  do  so:  and  far¬ 
ther,  if  he  chose  to  give  the  answer 
to  his  proposition  the  form  of  a  pro¬ 
position  from  ourselves,  we  could 
only  tell  him,  that  we  had  no  other 
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proposition  to  make,  relative  to  any 
advance  of  money  on  our  part ;  that 
America  had  sustained  deep  and 
heavy  losses  by  French  depredations 
on  our  commerce,  and  that  France 
has  alleged  so  many  complaints 
against  the  United  States,  that  on 
those  subjects  we  came  fully  pre¬ 
pared,  and  were  not.  a  little  sur¬ 
prized  to  find  France  unwilling  to 
heai  *  us,  and  making  demands  upon 
us  which  could  never  have  been 
suspected  by  our  government,  and 
which  had  the  appearance  o&  our 
being  the  aggressing  party .  M.  Y. 
expressed  himselfvebementlyon  the 
resentment  of  France;  and  com¬ 
plained,  that,  instead  of  our  propo-. 
sing  some  substitute  for  the  repara¬ 
tions  demanded  of  us,  we  were  sti¬ 
pulating  certain  conditions  to  be 
performed  by  the  directory  itself  ; 
that  he  could  not  take  charge  of 
such  propositions;  and  that  the  di¬ 
rectory  would  persist  in  its  demand 
ot  those  reparations  which  he  had 
at  first  stated.  We  answered,  that 
we  could  not  help  it ;  it  was  for  the 
directory  to  determine  what  course 
its  own  honour  and  the  interests  of 
France  required  it  to  pursue :  it  was 
for  us  to  guard  the  interests  and 
honour  of  our  country.  M.  Y.  ob¬ 
served  that  we  had  taken  no  notice 
of  the  first  proposition,  which  was, 
to  know  whether  we  were  ready  to 
make  the  disavowal,  reparations, 
and  explanations,  concerning  the 
president’s  speech.  We  told  him, 
that  we  supposed  it  to  be  impossible 
that  either  he  or  the  minister  could 
imagine  that  such  a  proposition 
could  require  an  answer;  that  we 
did  not  understand  it  as  being  seri¬ 
ously  expected,  but  merely  a's  intro¬ 
ductory  to  the  subjects  of  real  con¬ 
sideration.  He  tspoke  of  the  respect 
which  the  directory  required,  and 

repeated. 
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.repeated,  that  it  would  exact  as 

much  as  was  paid  to  the  ancient 

king’s.  We  answered,  that  America 
*->  y 

had  demonstrated  to  the  world,  and 
especially  to  France,  a  much  greater 
respect  for  her  present  government 
than  for  herformcr  monarchy ;  and 
that  there  was  no  evidence  of  this 
disposition,  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
quired,  that  we  were  not  ready  to 
gi  e.  He  said,  that,  we  should  cer¬ 
tainly  not  be  received,  and  seemed 
to  shudder  at  the  consequences. — 7 
We  told  him,  that  America  had 
made  every  possible  effort  to  remain 
on  friendly  terms  with  France;  that 
she  was  still  making  them:  that  if 
France  would  not  hear  us,  but 
would  make  war  on  the  United 
States,  nothing  remained  for  us  but 
to  regret  the  unavoidable  necessity 
of  defending  ourselves. 

The  subject  of  our  powers  was 
again  mentioned  ;  and  we  told  him, 
that  America  was  solicitous  to  have 
nomore  misunderstandings  with  any 
republic,  but  especially  with  France: 
that  she  wished  a  permanent  treaty, 
and  was  sensible  that  no  treaty  could 
be  permanent,  which  did  not  com¬ 
port  with  the  interests  of  the  par¬ 
ties;  and,  therefore,  that  he  might 
be  assured  that  our  powers  were 
such  as  authorized  us  to  place 
France  on  an  equal  ground  with 
England,  in  any  respects  in  which 
an  inequality  might  be  supposed  to 
exist  at  present  between  them,  to 
the  disadvantage  of  France.  The 
subject  of  the  role  d' equipage  was 
also  mentioned  ;  and  we  asked  what 
.assurance  we  could  have,  if  France 
insisted  on  the  right  of  adding  to 
.the  stipulations  of  our  treaty,  or  ,of 
altering  them  by  municipal  regula¬ 
tions,  that  any  future  treaty  we 
could  make  should  be  observed. 
AI*  Y.  said,  that  lie  did  not  assert 


the  principle  of  changing  treaties 
by  municipal  regulations;  but  that 
the  directory  considered  its  regula¬ 
tion  concerning  the  role  d'  equipage 
as  comporting  with  the  treaty.  We 
observed  to  him,  that  none  of  our 
vessels  had  what  the  French  termed 
a  role  d' equipage g  and  that,  if  we 
were  to  surrender  all  the  property 
which  had  been  taken  from  our 
citizens,  in  cases  where  their  vessels 
were  not  furnished  with  such  a  roll, 
the  government  would  be  responsi¬ 
ble  to  its  citizens  for  the  property 
so  surrendered  ;  since  it  would  he 
impossible  to  undertake  to  assert, 
that  there  was  any  plausibility  in  the 
allegation — that  our  treaty  required 
a  role  d' equipage. 

The  subject  of  disavowals,  Src, 
concerning  the  president’s  speech, 
was  again  mentioned;  and  it  was 
observed,  that  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States  authorized  and  re¬ 
quired  our  president  to  communi¬ 
cate  his  ideas  on  the  affairs  of  the 
nation ;  that,  in  obedience  to  the 
constitution,  he  had  done  so  ;  that 
we  had  not  power  to  confirm  or  in¬ 
validate  any  part  of  the  president’s 
speech;  that  such  an  attempt  could 
produce  no  other  effect  than  to 
make  us  ridiculous  to  the  govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  the  citizens  at  large, 
of  the  United  States,  and  to  pro* 
duce  on  the  part  of  the  president, 
an  immediate  disavowal  and  recal 
of  us,  as  his  agents;  that,  indepen¬ 
dent  of  this,  all  America  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  facts  stated  by 
the  president,  and  our  disavowing 
them  would  not  change  the  public 
sentiment  concerning  them  — .  We 
parted  with  mutual  professions  of 
personal  respect,  and  with  full  indi¬ 
cations,  on  the  part  of  Mi  Y.  of  his 
expectation  that  we  should  immedi¬ 
ately  receive  the  threatened  letter. 

T  he 
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The  nature  of  theabove  commu¬ 
nication  will  evince  the  necessity  of 
secrecy  ;  and  we  have  promised 
Messrs.  X.  and  Y.  that  their  names 
shall  in  no  event  be  made  public. 


\  v 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  with 
great  respect  and  esteem. 

Your  most  obedient 
humble  servants, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
J.  Marshall. 

E.  Gerry. 

P.  S.  October  27,  1797  — The 
definitive  articles  of  peacearesigned 
between  the  French  republicand  the 
emperor ;  the  particulars  you  will 
find  in  the  public  prints.  The  Por¬ 
tuguese  minister  is  ordered  to  quit 
France,  as  the  treaty  with  Portugal 
has  not  been  yet  ratified  by  the 
queen.  The  treaty  itself  is  declared 
by  the  directory  to  be  void.  Since 
our  arrival  at  Paris,  the  tribunal  of 
cassation  has  rejected  captain  Scot’s 
petition,  complaining  of  the  con¬ 
demnation  of  his  vessel  by  the  civil 
tribunal  for  the  want  of  a  role  d'  equi¬ 
page.  Mr, - ,  in  behalf  of  the 

owners  ofthe  American  vessels,  who 
have  appealed  in  the  last  resort  to 
the  tribunal  of  cassation,  informs, 
that  notwithstanding  the  arguments 

- -  to  put  off  the  hearing  of 

the  Rosannah,  as  a  diplomatic  case, 
till  the  issue  of  our  negociation  is 
known,  that  case  is  set  down  for 
hearing,  and  wiilcome  on  the  2tfth 

or  30th  instant.  The  same - 

also  says,  that  it  is  obvious  that  the 
tribunal  have  received  instructions 
from  the  officers  of  government  to 
hasten  their  decisions,  and  that  it 

was  hardly  worth  while  to - for 

all  our  petitions  in  cassation  would 

be  rejected.  Our  advocates - - 

decline  giving  their  sentiments  on 


this  subject - under  an  appre¬ 

hension  of  committing  themselves. 

Colonel  Pickering,  secretary 
to  the  United  States. 

No.  II. 

Paris ,  Nov.  8,  1797. 

Dear  sir. 

We  now  enclose  you,  in  thirty- 
six  quarto  pages  of  cypher,  and  in 
eight  pages  of  cyphered  exhibits, 
the  sequel  to  the  detail  commenced 
in  No.  I.  dated  the  22d  of  last 
month  j  and  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  most  obedient 

Humble  servants, 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

J.  Marshall. 

E.  Gerry. 

Col.  Pickering. 

Oct.  2*7, 1797- — A  bout  twelve  we 
received  arother  visit  from  M.  X. 
He  i  m m edia  tcly  mentioned  the  grea  t 
event  announced  in  the  papers,  and 
then  said,  that  some  proposals  from 
us  had  been  expected  on  the  subject, 
on  which  we  had  before  conversed, 
that  the  directory  were  becoming 
impatient,  and  would  take  a  decided 
course  with  regard  to  America,  if 
we  could  not  soften  them.  We  an¬ 
swered,  that  on  that  subject  we  had 
already  spoken  explicitly,  and  had 
nothing  farther  to  add.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  change  in  the  state  of 
things  which  had  been  produced 
by  the  peace  with  the  emperor, 
as  warranting  an  expectation  of  a 
change  in  our  system;  to  which  we 
only  replied,  that  this  event  had 
been  expected  by  us,  and  would  not 
in  any  degree,  affect  our  conduct. 
M.  X.  urged,  that  the  directory  had, 
since  this  peace,  taken  a  higher  and 
more  decided  tone  with  respect  to 
us,  and  all  other  neutral  nations, 
than. had  been  before  taken  ;  that 

it 
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k  had  been  determined,  that  all  na¬ 
tions  should  aid  them,  or  be  con¬ 
sidered  and  treated  as  their  ene¬ 
mies.  We  answered,  that  such  an 
effect  had  already  been  contem¬ 
plated  by  us  as  probable,  and  had 
not  been  overlooked,  when  we  gave 
to  this  proposition  our  decided  an¬ 
swer  ;  and  farther,  that  we  had  no 
powers  to  negociate  for  a  loan  of 
money  ;  that  our  government  had 
not  contemplated  such  a  circum¬ 
stance  in  any  degree  whatever  ; 
that  if  we  should  stipulate  a  loan, 
it  would  be  a  perfectly  void  thing, 
and  would  only  deceive  France, 
and  expose  ourselves.  M.  X.  again 
expatiated  on  the  power  and  vio¬ 
lence  of  France :  he  urged  the  dan¬ 
gers  of  our  situation,  and  pressed  the 
policy  of  softening  them,  and  of 
thereby  obtaining  time.  The  pre¬ 
sent  men,  he  said,  would  very  pro¬ 
bably  not  continue  long  in  power  ; 
and  it  would  be  very  unfortunate, 
if  those  who  might  succeed,  with 
better  dispositions  towards  us,  should 
find  the  two  nations  in  actual  war. 
We  answered,  that  if  war  should 
be  made  on  us  by  France,  it  would 
be  so  obviously  forced  on  us,  that, 
on  a  change  of  men,  peace  might 
be  made  with  as  much  facility  as 
the  present  differences  could  be 
accommodated  :  we  added,  that  all 
America  deprecated  a  war  with 
France  ;  but  that  our  present  situ¬ 
ation  was  more  ruinous  to  us  than 
a  declared  war  would  be  ;  that  at 
present  our  commerce  was  plun¬ 
dered,  unprotected  ;  but  that  if  war 
was  declared,  we  should  seek  the 
means  of  protection.  M.  X.  said,  he 
hoped  we  should  not  form  a  con¬ 
nection  with  Britain  ;  and  we  an¬ 
swered,  that  we  hoped  so  too  ;  that 
we  had  all  been  engaged  in  our 
revolution  war,  and  felt  its  ink  - 
Vol.  XL, 


ries  that  it  had  made  the  deepest 
impression  on  us  ;  but  that  if  France 
should  attack  us,  we  must  seekthebest 
means  of  self-defence.  M.  X.  again 
returned  to  the  subject  of  money  : 
said  he,  gentlemen,  you  do  not  speak 
to  the  point — it  is  money  ;  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  you  will  offer  money. 
We  said,  we  had  spoken  to  that 
point  very  explicitly  ;  we  had  given 
an  answer.  No,  said  he,  you  have 
not ;  What  is  your  answer  ?  We 
replied,  It  is.  No  ;  no  ;  not  a  six¬ 
pence.  He  again  called  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  dangers  which  threat¬ 
ened  our  country,  and  asked,  if  it 
would  not  be  prudent,  though  we 
mig-ht  not  make  a  loan  to  the  na- 
tion,  to  interest  an  influential  friend 
in  our  favour?  He  said,  we  ought 
to  consider  what  men  we  had  to 
treat  with  ;  that  they  disregarded 
the  justice  of  our  claims,  and  the 
reasoning  with  which  we  might 
support  them  ;  that  they  disre¬ 
garded  their  own  colonies ;  and 
considered  themselves  as  perfectly 
invulnerable  with  respect  to  us ; 
that  we  could  only  acquire  an'  in¬ 
terest  among  them  by  a  judicious 
application  of  money  ;  and  it  was 
for  us  to  consider,  whether  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  our  country  did  not  re¬ 
quire  that  these  means  should  be 
resorted  to.  We  observed,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  was  such  as  to  leave  us  much 
reason  to  fear,  that,  should  we  give 
the  money,  it  would  effect  no  good 
purpose,  and  would  not  produce  a 
just  mode  of  thinking  with  respect 
to  us.  Fie  said,  that  when  we  em¬ 
ployed  a  lawyer  we  gave  him  a 
fee,  without  knowing  whether  the 
cause  could  be  gained  or  not  ;*but 
it  was  necessary  to  have  oae,  and 
we  paid  for  his  services,  whether 
those  services  were  succejsful  or 
U  BQt 
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not  :  so  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  the  money  must  be  ad¬ 
vanced  for  the  good  offices  the  in¬ 
dividuals  were  to  render,  whatever 
might  be  the  effect  of  those  good 
offices.  We  told  him  there  was  no 
parallel  in  the  cases  ;  that  a  lawyer, 
not  being  to  render  the  adjudge¬ 
ment,  could  not  command  success  : 
he  could  only  endeavour  to  obtain 
it ;  and,  consequently,  we  could 
only  pay  him  for  his  endeavours  : 
but  the  directory  could  decide  on 
the  issue  of  our  negociation.  It 
had  only  to  order  that  no  more 
American  vessels  should  be  seized, 
and  to  direct  these  now  in  custody 
to  be  restored,  and  there  could  be 
no  opposition  to  the  order.  He 
said,  that  all  the  members  of  the 
directory  were  not  disposed  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  money  :  that  Merlin,  for 
instance,  was  paid  from  another 
quarter,  and  would  touch  no  part 
of  the  douceur  which  was  to  come 
from  us.  We  replied,  that  we  un- 
derstood  that  Merlin  was  paid  by 
the  owners  of  the  privateers;  and 
he  nodded  an  assent  to  the  fact. 
He  proceeded  to  press  this  subiect 
with  vast  perseverance.  He  told 
us  that  we  paid  money  to  obtain 
peace  with  the  Algerines  and  with 
the  Indians  ;  and  that  it  was  doing 
no  more  to  pay  France  for  peace. 
To  this  it  was  answered,  that 
when  our  government  commenced 
a  treaty  with  either  Algiers  or  the 
Indian  tribes,  it  was  understood 
that  money  was  to  form  the  basis 
of  the  treaty,  and  was  its  essential 
article;  that  the  whole  nation  knew 
it,  and  was  prepared  to  expect  it 
as  a  thing  of  course  ;  but  that;  in 
treating  with  France,  our  govern¬ 
ment  had  supposed  that  the  propo¬ 
sition,  such  as  he  spoke  of,  Would, 
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if  made  by  us,  give  mortal  of¬ 
fence. 

He  asked,  if  our  government  did 
not  know  that  nothing  was  to  be 
obtained  here  without  money  ?  We 
replied,  that  our  government  had 
not  even  suspected  such  a  state  of 
things.- — He  appeared  surprized  at 
it,  and  said,  there  was  not  an  Ame¬ 
rican  in  Paris  who  could  not  have 
given  that  information.  We  told 
him  that  the  letters  of  our  minister 
had  indicated  a  very  contrary  tem¬ 
per  in  the  government  of  France  ; 
and  had  represented  it  as  acting 
entirely  upon  principle,  and  as  feel¬ 
ing  a  very  pure  and  disinterested 
affection  for  America.  He  looked 
somewhat  surprized,  and  said  briskly 
to  general  Pinckney,  Well,  sir,  you 
have  been  a  long  time  in  France 
and  in  Holland- — what  do  you  think 
of  it  ?  General  Pinckney  answered, 
that  he  considered  M<.  X.  and  M.  Y., 
as  men  of  truth  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  ;  he  could  but  have  one 
opinion  on  the  subject. — He  stated, 
that  H  amburgh,  and  other  states  pf 
Jdurope,  were  obliged  to  buy  a 
peace  ;  and  that  it  would  be  equally 
for  our  interest  to  do  so.  Once  more 
he  spoke  on  the  danger  of  a  breach 
with  France,  and  oi  her  power, 
which  nothing  could  resist.  We 
told  him,  that  it  would  be  in  vain 
for  us  to  deny  her  power,  or  the 
solicitude  we  felt  to  avoid  a  ccn-^ 
test  with  it ;  that  no  nation  esti¬ 
mated  her  power  more  highly  than 
America,  or  wished  more  to  be  on 
amicable  terms  with  her :  but  that 
one  object  was  still  dearer  to  us  than 
the  friendship  of  France — which 
was  our  national  independence  : 
that  America  had  taken  a  neutral 
station  ;  she  had  a  right  to  take  it  ; 
no  nation  had  a  right  to  -force  us 
,  out 
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©lit  of  it  ;  that  to  lend  a  sum  of  mo¬ 
ney  to  a  belligerent  power,  abound¬ 
ing  in  every  thing  requisite  for  war 
but  money,  was  to  relinquish  our 
neutrality,  and  take  part  in  the 
war  ;  to  lend  this  money,  under 
the  lash  and  coercion  of  France, 
Was  to  relinquish  the  government 
of  ourselves,  and  to  submit  to  a 
foreign  government,  imposed  upon 
Us  by  force  ;  that  we  would  make, 
at  least,  one  manly  struggle  before 
we  thus  surrendered  our  national 
independence  ;  that  our  case  was 
different  from  that  of  some  of  the 
minor  nations  of  Europe  ;  they 
were  unable  to  maintain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  did  not  expect  to 
do  so  :  America  was  a  great,  and, 
so  far  as  concerned  her  self-defence, 
a  powerful  nation;  she  was  able 
to  maintain  her  independence,  and 
must  deserve  to  lose  it,  if  she  per- 
mittedvit  to  be  wrested  from  her  ; 
that  France  and  Britain  had  been 
at  war  for  near  fifty  years  of  the 
last  hundred,  and  might,  probably, 
be  at  war  for  fifty  years  of  the 
century  to  come  ;  that  America 
had  no  motives  which  could  in¬ 
duce  her  to  involve  herself  in  those 
wars  ;  and  that,  if  she  now  pre¬ 
served  her  neutrality  and  her  in¬ 
dependence,  it  was  most  probable 
that  she  would  not,  in  future,  be 
afraid,  as  she  had  been  for  four 
..years  past;  but  if  she  now  surren¬ 
dered  her  rights  of  self-government 
to  France,  or  permitted  them  to 
be  torn  from  her,  she  could  not 
expect  to  recover  them,  or  to  re¬ 
main  neutral  in  any  future  war.  Me 
said  that  France  had  lent  us  mo¬ 
ney  during  our  revolution  war,  and 
only  required  that  we  should  now 
exhibit  the  same  friendship  for  her. 
We  answered,  that  the  cases  were 


cited  a  Iran  from  France,  and  left 
her  at  liberty  to  grant  or  refuse  it ; 
but  that  France  demanded  it  from 
America,  and  left  us  no  choice  on 
the  subject.  We  also  told  him  there 
was  another  difference  in  the  cases  ; 
that  the  money  was  lent  by  France 
for  great  national  and  French  ob¬ 
jects  ;  it  was  lent  to  maim  a  rival, 
and  an  enemy  whom  she  hated ; 
that  the  money,  if  lent  by  America, 
would  not  be  for  any  American 
objects,  but  to  enable  France  to 
extend  still  farther  her  conquests. 
The  conversation  continued  for 
nearly  two  hours  ;  and  the  public 
and  private  advance  of  money  was 
pressed  and  repressed  in  a  variety 
of  forms.  At  length  M.  X.  said 
that  he  did  not  blame  us  ;  that  our 
determination  was  certainly  proper, 
if  we  could  keep  it ;  but  he  showed, 
decidedly,  his  opinion  to  be,  that 
we  could  not  keep  it.  He  said  that 
he  would  communicate,  as  nearly 
as  he  could,  our  conversation  to  the 
minister,  or  to  M.  Y.  to  be  given 
by  him  to  the  minister;  we  are  not 
certain  which.  We  then  separated. 
On  the  22d  of  October,  M.  Z.  a 
French  gentleman,  of  respectable 
character,  informed  Mr.  Gerry,  that 
M*.  Talleyrand,  minister  of  foreign 
relations,  who  professed  to  be  well- 
disposed  towards  the  United  States, 
had  expected  to  have  seen  the  Arne- 
rican  ministers  frequently  in  their 
private  capacities  ;  and  to  have 
conferred  with  them  individually 
on  the  objects  of  their  mission  ;  and 
had  authorized  M.  Z.  to  make  this 
communication  to  Mr.  Gerry.  The 
latter  sent  for  his  colleagues,  and 
a  conference  was  held  with  M.  Z. 
on  the  subject,  in  which  eeneral 


very  different  :  that  America  soli¬ 


Pinckney  and  general  Marshall  ex¬ 
pressed  their  opinions,  that,  not  be¬ 
ing  acquainted  with  M.  Talleyrand, 
Y  2  they 
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they  could  not,  with  propriety,  call 
on  him;  but  that,  according  to  the 
custom  of  France,  he  might  expect 
this  of  Mr.  Gerry,  from  a  previous 
acquaintance  in  America.  This  Mr. 
Gerry  reluctantly  complied  with  on 
-the  23d,  and  with  M;  Z.  called  on 
M.  Talleyrand,  who,  not  being 
then  at  his  office,  appointed  the 
28th  for  the  interview.  After  the 
first  introduction,  M.  Talleyrand  be¬ 
gan  the  conference.  He  said,  that 
the  directory  had  passed  an  arete, 
which  he  offered  for  perusal,  in 
which  they  had  demanded  of  the  en¬ 
voys  an  explanation  of  some  parts, 
and  a  reparation  for  others,  of  the 
president’s  speech  to  Congress  of  the 
16th  of  May  last:  he  was  sensible, 
he  said,  that  difficulties  would  exist 
on  the  part  of  the  envoys,  relative 
to  the  demand  ;  but  that  by  their 
offering  money  he  thought  he  could 
prevent  the  effect  of  the  arrete. 
M,  Z,  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gerry, 
having  stated  that  the  envoys  had 
no  such  power,  M.  Talleyrand  re¬ 
plied,  they  can,  in  such  case,  take 
a  power  on  themselves,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  they  should  make  a  loan. 
Mr.  Gerry  then  addressed  M.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  distinctly  in  English,  which 
he  said  he  understood,  and  stated, 
that  the  uneasiness  of  the  direc¬ 
tory,  resulting  from  the  president’s 
speech,  was  a  subject  unconnected 
with  the  objects  oi  the.  mission  ; 
that  M.  Barras,  in  his  speech  to 
Mr.  Monroe,  on  his  recall,  had  ex¬ 
pressed  himself  in  a  manner  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  government  and  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  United  States  ;  that 
the  president,  as  the  envoys  con¬ 
ceived,  had  made  such  observations 
on  Xvl.  Barras’s  speech,  as  were  ne¬ 
cessary  to  vindicate  the  honour  of 
the  United  States ;  but  this  was 
not  considered  by  our  government 


as  a  subject  of  dispute  between  the 
two  nations  ;  that  having  no  in¬ 
structions  respecting  it  vve  could 
not  make  any  explanations  or  repa¬ 
rations  relating  to  it  ;  and  that  M.- 
Talleyrand  himself  was  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  constitution 
of  the  United  States  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  the  truth  of  these  ob¬ 
servations, 

Mr.  Gerry  further  stated,  that 
the  powers  of  the  envoys,  as  they 
conceived,  were  adequate  to  the 
discussion  and  adjustment  of  all 
points  of  real  difference  between 
the  two  nations  ;  that  they  could 
alter  and  amend  the  treaty,  or,  if 
necessary,  form  a  new  one  ;  that 
the  United  States  were-  anxiously 
desirous  of  removing  all  causes  of 
complaint  between  themselves  and 
France,  and  of  renewing  their 
former  friendship  and  intercourse 
on  terms  which  would  be  mutually 
honourable  and  beneficial  to  the 
two  nations,  but  not  on  any  other 
terms  ;  that  as  to  a  loan,  we  had 
no  powers  whatever  to  make  one 
that  if  we  were  to  attempt  it,  we 
should  deceive  himself  and  the  di¬ 
rectory  likewise,  which,  as  men  of 
honour,  we  could  not  do;  but  that 
we  could  send  one  of  our  number 
for  instructions  on  this  proposition, 
if  deemed  expedient,-  provided  that 
the  other  objects  of  the  negociation 
could  be  discussed  and  adjusted  ; 
that  as  he  had  expressed  a  desire  to 
confer  with  the  envoys  individually, 
it  was  the  wish  of  Mr.  Gerry  that 
such  a  conference  should  take 
place,  and  their  opinions  thus  be  as¬ 
certained,  which  he  conceived  cor¬ 
responded  with  his  own  in  the  par¬ 
ticulars  mentioned.  M.  Talleyrand, 
in  answer,  said,  he  should  be  glad 
to  confer  with  the  other  envoys 
individually,  but  that  this  matter, 
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about  the  money,  must  be  settled 
directly,  without  sending  to  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  that  he  would  not  communi¬ 
cate  the  arrete  for  a  week  ;  and 
that  if  we  could  adjust  the  difficulty 
respecting-  the  speech,  an  applica¬ 
tion  would,  nevertheless,  go  to  the 
United  States  for  a  loan.  A  cou¬ 
rier  arrived  at  this  moment  from 
Italy,  and  M,  Talleyrand  appearing 
impatient  to  read  the  letters,  Mr. 
Gerry  took  leave  of  him  immedi¬ 
ately.  He  followed  to  the  door, 
and  desired  M.  Z.  to  repeat  to  Mr. 
Gerry  what  he,  M.  Talleyrand, 
had  said  to  him.  Mr.  Gerry  then 
returned  to  his  quarters  with  M.  Z. 
took  down  the  particulars  of  this 
interview  as  before  stated,  sent  for 
generals  Pinckney  and  Marshall, 
and  read  it  to  them  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  M.  Z,  who  confirmed  it. 
Generals  Pinckney  and'  Marshall 
then  desired  M,  Z,  to  inform  M. 
Talleyrand  that  they  had  nothing 
to  add  to  this  conference,  and 
did  not  wish  that  the  arrete 
might  be  delayed  on  their  ac¬ 
count. 

October 29th.  M.  X.  again  called 
on  us.  He  said  M.  Talleyrand  was 
extremely  anxious  to  be  of  service  to 
us,  and  had  requested  that  one  more 
effort  should  be  made  to  induce  us 
to  enable  him  to  be  so.  A  great 
deal  of  the  same  conversation  which 
had  passed  at  our  former  interviews 
was  repeated.  The  power  and  the 
haughtiness  of  France  was  again 
displayed  to  us.  We  were  told 
that  the  destruction  of  England 
was  inevitable  ;  and  that  the  wealth 
and  arts  of  that  nation  would  na¬ 
turally  pass  over  to  America,  if 
that  event  should  find  us  in  peace. 
To  this  observation  we  replied,  that 
France  would  probably  forbid  Ame¬ 
rica  to  receive  them,  in  like  manner 


as  she  had  forbid  to  Switzerland  to 
permit  the  residence  in  its  country 
of  a  British  minister.  We  told 
him,  also,  that  we  were  sensible  of 
the  value  of  peace,  and  therefore 
sought  it  unremittingly,  but  that.it 
was  real  peace  we  sought  for,  and 
real  peace  only  which  could  be  de¬ 
sirable. 

The  sum  of  his  proposition  was, 
that  if  we  would  pay  ,  by  way  of  fees, 
(that  was  his  expression)  the  sum  of 
money  demanded  for  private  use,  the 
directory  would  not  receive  us  ;  but 
would  permit  us  to  remain  in  Paris 
as  we  now  were ;  and  we  should  be 
received  by  M.  Talleyrand,  until 
one  of  us  could  go  to  America, 
and  consult  our  government  on  the 
subject  of  the  loan.  These  were 
the  circumstances,  he  said,  under 
which  the  minister  of  Portugal  had 
treated.  We  asked  him  if,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  directory  would  or** 
der  the  American  property,  not  yet 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  priva¬ 
teers’  men,  to  be  restored.  He 
said,  explicitly,  that  they  would  not. 
We  asked  him,  whether  they  would 
suspend  farther  depredations  on  our 
commerce  ?  he  said  they  would 
not  :  but  M.  Talleyrand  observed, 
that  on  this  subject  we  could  not 
sustain  much  additional  injury,  be¬ 
cause  the  winter  season  was  ap¬ 
proaching,  when  few  additional  cap¬ 
tures  would  be  made.  We  told  him 
that  France  had  taken  violently 
from  America  more  than  fifty  milli¬ 
ons  of  dollars,  and  treated  us  in  every 
respect  as  enemies,  in  return  for  the 
friendship  we  had  manifested  for  her  j 
that  we  had  come  to  endeavour  to 
restore  harmony  to  the  two  nations, 
and  to  obtain  compensation  for  the 
injuries  our  countrymen  sustained  ; 
and  that,  in  lieu  of  this  compensa¬ 
tion,  we  were  (old  that  if  we  would 
U  3  pay 
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pay  twelve  hundred  thousand  livres, 
we  might  be  permitted  to  remain  in 
Paris,  which  would  only  give  us  the 
benefit  of  seeing  the  plays  and  ope¬ 
ras  of  Pans  for  the  winter,  that  we 
might  have  time  to  ask  from  our 
country  to  exhaust  her  resources 
for  F  ranee,  whose  depredations 
would  be  continued.  He  again 
stated,  that  by  this  procedure,  we 
should  suspend  a  war  ;  and  that, 
perhaps,  in  five  or  six  months, 
power  might  change  hands. 

We  told  him  that  what  we  wished 
to  see  in  Fiance  was  a  temper  sin¬ 
cerely  friendly  to  the  United  States, 
and  really  disposed  to  do  us  'justice  ; 
that  if  we  could  perceive  tins,  we 
might  not  so  much  regard  a  little 
money,  such  as  he  stated  to  be  usual, 
although  we  should  hazard  ourselves 
by  giving  it;  but  that  we  saw  only 
evidences  of  the  most  extreme  hosti¬ 
lity  towards  us:  war  was  made  upon 
us  so  lar  as  France  could  make  it  in 
the  present  state  of  things  ;  and  it 
was  not  even  proposed,  that,  on  re-* 
ceiving  our  money,  this  war  should 
cease  we  had  no  reason  to  b  lieve 
that  a  poss  ble  ben-  fit  could  result 
from  it  ;  and  we  desired  him  to  say, 
that  we  would  not  give  a  shilling*, 
unless  American  property  unjustly 
Captured  was  previously  restored, 
and  farther  hostilities  suspended  ; 
and  tf  at,  unless  this  was  done,  we 
did  not  conceive  that  we  could,  even 
consult  out  government  concerning 
aloan:  that  d  the  directory  would 
receive  us  and  commence  negccia- 
tiens,  and  any  thing  occurred  which 
rendered  a  consultation  of  the  go¬ 
vern  ent  necessary,  one  of  us  would 
return  to  America,  for  that  pur  pose. 
H  raid,  that,  without  this  money, 
we  should  be  obliged  to  quit  P  :  is  ; 
and  that  we  ou.d.i  to  consider  the 
CO*  sequences  ;  the  prcpeity  ^  the 


Americans  would  beconfiscafed,  and 
their  vessels  in  port  embargoed.  We 
told  him,  that,  unless  there  was  a 
hope  of  a  reconciliation,  these  evils 
could  not  be  prevented  by  us;  and 
the  little  delay  we  might  obtain 
would  only  increase  them ;  that  our 
mission  had  induced  many  of  our 
countrymen  to  trust  their  vessels 
into  the  ports  of  France,  and  that, 
if  we  remained  in  Paris,  that  very 
circumstance  would  increase  the 
number;  and,  consequently, the  in¬ 
jury  which  our  countrymen  would 
sustain,  if  France  could  permit  her-* 
seif  so  to  violate  her  own  engage¬ 
ments  and  the  laws  of  nations* 
He  expressed  a  wish  that  M.  Y. 
should  see  us  once  more.  We  told 
him,  that  a  visit  from  M.  Y,  as  a 
private  gentleman,  would  always 
be  agreeable  to  us;  but  if  he  came 
only  with  the  expectation  that  we 
should  stipulate  advances  of  money, 
without  previously  establishing  a 
solid  and  permanent  reconciliation, 
he  might  save  himself  the  trouble 
of  the  application,  because  it  was  a 
subject  we  had  considered  maturely, 
and  on  which  we  were  immoveable. 
He  parted  with  us,  saying,  if  that 
was  the  case  it  would  not  be  worth 
while  for  M,  V .  to  come.  In  the 
evening,  while  general  Pinckney 
and  general  Marshall  were  absent, 
M.  Y,  and  M.  X.  called,  and  vrere 
invited  b}  Mr.  Gerry  to  breakfast 
with  us  the  next  morning, 

October  SO*  Immediately  after 
breakfast  the  subject  was  resumed. 
M.  i.  spoke  without  interruption 
for  near  an  hour.  He  sai  1  w-t  ae 
v.  as  desirous  of  making;  a  last  effort 
to  serve  us,  by  proposing  something 
which  nu  ht  accommodate  tne.  tilt— 
ferences  betwe'ep  the  two  nations  ; 
that  what  ..e  was  now  about  to 
mention  had  not,  by  any  means,  the 

appro-* 
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approbation  of  the  directory  ;  nor 
could  M.  Talleyrand  undertake  far¬ 
ther  than  to  make  from  us  the  nro- 
position  to  the  directory,  and  use 
his  influence  for  its  success  $  that, 
last  week  M.  Talleyrand  could  not 
have  ventured  to  have  offered  such 
propositions  ;  but  that  his  situation 
had  been  very  materially  changed 
by  the  peace  with  the  emperor.  By 
that  peace  he  had  acquired,  in.  a 
high  degree,  the  confidence  of  the 
directory,  and  now  possessed  great 
influence  with  that  body  ;  that  he 
was  also  closely  connected  with 
Buonaparte  and  the  generals  of  the 
army  in  Italy,  and  was  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  firmly  fixed  in  his  post, 
at  least  for  five.or  sjx  months  ;  that, 
under  these  circumstances,  he  could 
undertake  to  offer,  in  our  behalf, 
propositions  which  before  this  in¬ 
crease  of  influence  he  could  not 
have  hazarded.  M.  Y.  then  called 
our  attention  to  our  own  situation, 
and  to  the  force  France  was  capa¬ 
ble  of  bringing  to  bear  upon  us. 
He  said  that  we  were  the  best  judges 
or  our  capacity  to  resist,  so  far  as 
depended  on  our  own  resources, 
and  ought  not  to  deceive  ourselves 
on  so  interesting  a  subject.  The 
fate  or  Venice  was  one  which  might 
befal  the  United  States.  But  '  he 


proceeded  to  observe,  it  was  pro¬ 
bable  we  might  rely  on  forming  a 
league  with  England.  If  we  had 
such  a  reliance,  it  would  fail  us. 
T  he  situation  of  England  was  such 
as  to  compel  Pitt  to  make  peace 
on  the  terms  of  France.  A  variety 
of  causes  were  in  operation,  which 
made  such  an  effect  absolutely  cer¬ 
tain.  To  say  nothing  of  the  op¬ 
position  in  England  to  the  minister 
and  to  the  war,  an  opposition  which 
the  fears  of  the  nation  would  in¬ 
crease  ;  to  say  nothing  of  a  war 


against  England  which  was  pre¬ 
paring  in  the  north  ;  an  army  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men, 
under  the  command  of  Buonaparte, 
spread  upon  the  coast  of  France,  and 
aided  by  all  the  vast  resources  of  his 
genius,  would  most  probably  be  en¬ 
abled  to  invade  England  :  in  which 
event  their  government  would  be 
overturned;  but  should  this  invasion 
not  he  absolutely  effected,  yet,  the 
alarm  it  would  spread  through  the 
nation,  the  enormous  expence  it 
must  produce,  would  infallibly  ruin 
them,  if  it  was  to  be  continued,  and 
would  drive  them  to  save  themselves 
by  a  peace ;  that  independent  of 
this,  France  possessed  means  which 
would  infallibly  destroy  their  bank, 
and  their  whole  paper  system.  He 
said,  he  knew  very  well  it  was  ge¬ 
nerally  conjectured  that  Buonaparte 
would  leave  Itsjy,  and  the  army 
which  had  conquered  under  him, 
and  which  adored  him  :  he  assured 
us  that  nothing  could  be  more  tin- 
founded  than  the  conjecture  ;  that 
Buonaparte  had  for  more  than  ten 
days  left  Italy  for  Rastadt,  to  pre¬ 
side  over  the  congress  which  was 
formed  for  adjusting  the  affairs  of 
the  empire.  Iffe  said  that  Pitt 
himself  was  so  confident  of  the  ab¬ 
solute  necessity  of  peace,  that,  after 
the  naval  victory  over  the  Dutch, 
he  had  signified  his  readiness  to 
treat  on  the  same  terms  he  had  of¬ 
fered  before  that  action  ;  we  could 
not  then  rely  on  the  assistance  of 
England.  What,  he  asked,  would 
be  our  situation  it  peace  should  be 
made  with  England  before  our  dif¬ 
ference  with  France  would  be  ac¬ 
commodated  ?  but,  he  continued, 
if  even  England  should  be  able  to 
continue  the  war,  and  America 
should  unite  with  her,  it  would  not 
be  in  our  power  to  injure  France. 
U  4  We 
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We  might,  indeed,  wound  her  allies; 
but  if  we  did,  it  would  be  so  much 
the  worse  for  us.  After  having 
stated  the  dangers  attending  us,  if 
we  should  engage  in  the  war,  he 
proceeded  to  the  advantages  we 
might  derive  from  a  neutral  situa¬ 
tion  ;  and  insisted  at  large  on  the 
wealth  which  would  naturally  flow 
into  our  country  from  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  England. 

He  next  proceeded  to  detail  the 
propositions,  which  are  in  substance 
in  the  paper  annexed,  marked  (A), 
except  that  he  insisted  that  we 
should  engage  to  use  our  influence 
with  our  government  for  the  loan. 
He  stated,  expressly,  that  the  pro¬ 
positions  were  to  be  considered  as 
made  by  us  ;  that  M.  Talleyrand 
woidd  not  be  responsible  for  the 
success  ot  any  one  of  the/n  ;  he 
would  only  undertake  to  use  his 
influence  with  the  directory  in  sup¬ 
port  of  them.  The  proposition,  he 
said,  concerning  a  suspension  of 
hostilities  on  the  part  cf  France, 
was  one  which  proceeded  entirely 
from  himself ;  M.  Talleyrand  had 
not  been  consulted  upon  it  ;  and  he 
could  not  undertake  to  say  that  that 
gentleman  would  consent  even  to 
lay  it  before  the  directory.  The 
preposition  for  an  advance  to  the 
government  of  France,  of  as  much 
money  as  was  due  from  it  to  our 
citizens  on  contract,  and  as  might 
be  determined  to  be  due  for  vessels 
improperly  captured  and  condemn¬ 
ed,  was,  he  said,  indispensable  ; 
unless  we  made  that,  it  was  un¬ 
necessary  to  make  any  other ;  for 
the  others  would  not  bar  received. 

He  expatiated  on  the.  vast  ad¬ 
vantages  we  si  ould  derive  from  de¬ 
lay7  ;  it  was,  he  said,  absolutely  J:o 
gain  ur  cause.  He  returned  to 
the  dai  ger  oi  our  situation,  and 


the  policy  of  making  with  France 
any  accommodation  which  France 
would  assent  to.  Perhaps,  said  he, 
you  believe  that  in  returning  and 
exposing  to  your  countrymen  the 
unreasonableness  of  the  demands  of 
this  government,  you  will  unite 
them  in  their  resistance  to  those  de¬ 
mands  ;  you  are  mistaken — you 
ought  to  know  that  the  diplo¬ 
matic  skill  of  France,  and  the 
means  she  possesses  in  your  cuuntry, 
are  sufficient  to  enable  her,  with 
the  French  party  in  America,  to 
throw  the  blame  which  will  at¬ 
tend  the  rupture  of  the  negocia-r 
tions  on  the  federalists,  as  you  term 
yourselves,  but  on  the  British  party, 
as  France  terms  you;  and  you  may 
assure  yourselves  this  will  be  done. 
He  concluded  with  declarations  of 
being  perfectly  disinterested ;  and 
declared  that  his  only  motives  for 
speakingthus  freely  were  his  friend¬ 
ship  for  M.  Talleyrand,  and  his 
wish  to  promote  the  interests  and 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

We  told  him  that  the  freedom 
with  which  he  had  spoken,  and 
which  was  agreeable  to  us,  would 
induce  us  to  speak  freely  also  ;  and 
for  once  to  accompany  our  view  of 
the  present  state  of  things  with  a 
retrospect  of  the  past :  that  America 
was  the  only  nation  upon  earth 
which  felt  and  had  exhibited  a  real 
friendship  for  the  republic  of 
France ;  that  among  the  empires 
round  her,  which  were  compelled 
to  bend  beneath  her  power,  and  to 
obey  her  commands,  there  was  not 
one  which  had  voluntarily  acknow¬ 
ledged  her  government,  ormanifest- 
t  d  for  it  spontaneously  any  mark  of 
iegard.  A  .  erica  alone  had  stepped 
forward,  and  given  the  most  une¬ 
quivocal  proofs  of  a  pure  and  sin¬ 
cere  fiiendship,  at  a  time  when  al¬ 
most 
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most  the  whole  European  world., 
wh<  n  Austria,  Germany,  Prussia, 
Russia,  Spain,  Sardinia,  Holland, 
and  Britain,  vrere  leagued  against 
France:  when,  her  situation  was  in 
truth  hazardous,  and  it  was  dange¬ 
rous  to  hold  even  friendly  inter¬ 
course  with  her,  America  alone 
stood  forward,  and  openly  and 
boldly  avowed  her  enthusiasm  in 
favour  of  the  republic,  and  her 
deep  and  sincere  interest  in  her 
fate. 

From  that  time  to  the  present, 
the  government  and  people  of  the 
United  States  have  uniformly  mani¬ 
fested  a  sincere  and  ardent  friend¬ 
ship  for  France,  and  have,  as  they 
conceive,  in  no  single  instance 
given  to  this  republic  just  cause  of 
umbrage  :  if  they  have  done  so,  they 
wish  it  to  be  pointed  out  to  them. 
After  the  determination  of  France 
to  break  off  all  regular  intercourse 
with  them,  they  have  sent  three 
envoys  extraordinary  to  endeavour 
to  make  such  explanations  as  might 
produce  reconciliation  ;  these  en¬ 
voys  are  prepared  to  investigate,  and 
wish  to  investigate,  any  measures 
which  may  have  given  offence — and 
are  persuaded  that  they  can  en¬ 
tirely  justify  the  conduct  of  their 
government. 

To  this  distant,  unoffending, 
friendly  republic,  what  is  the  con¬ 
duct  and  the  language  of  France  ? 
\yherever  our  property  can  be 
found,  she  seizes  and  takes  it  from 
us  ;  unprovoked,  she  determines  to 
treat  us  as  enemies,  and  our  making 
no  resistance  produces  no  diminu¬ 
tion  of  hostilities  against  us,  She 
abuses  and  insults  our  government, 
endeavours  to  weake'h  it  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  people,  recalls  her 
own  minister,  refuses  to  receive 


ours ;  and,  when  extraordinary 
means  are  taken  to  make  such  ex¬ 
planations  as  may  do  away  misun¬ 
derstandings,  and  such  alterations 
in  the  existing  relations  to  the  two 
countries,  as  may  be  mutually  satis¬ 
factory,  and  may  tend  to  produce 
harmony,  the  envoys  who  bear  these 
powers  are  not  received  ;  they  are 
not  permitted  to  utter  the  amicable 
wishes  of  their  country  ;  but,  in  the 
haughty  style  of  a  master,  they  are 
told,  that  unless  they  will  pay  a 
sum, to  which  their  resources  scarce¬ 
ly  extend,  that  they  may  expect  the 
vengeance  of  France,  and',  like  Ve¬ 
nice,  be  erased  from  the  list  of  na¬ 
tions  :  that  France  will  annihilate 
the  only  free  republic  upon  earth, 
and  the  only  nation  in  the  universe 
which  has  voluntarily  manifested 
for  her  a  cordial  and  real  friendship 
What  impression  must  this  make 
upon  the  mind  of  America,  if,  with¬ 
out  provocation,  France  was  deter¬ 
mined  to  make  war  upon  us,  unless 
we  purchased  peace?  We  could 
not  easily  believe  that  even  our 
money  would  serve  us- — our  inde¬ 
pendence  would  never  cease  to  give 
offence,  and  would  always  furnish 
a  pretext  for  fresh  demands.  On 
the  advantages  of  neutrality  it  was 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing;  all  the 
efforts  of  our  government  were  ex- 
erted  to  maintain  it;  and  we  would 
never  willingly  part  with  it.  With 
respect  to  a  political  connection  with 
Britain,  we  told  him,  that  America 
had  never  contemplated  it.  Whe¬ 
ther  the  danger  that  he  represent  ed 
that  government  to  be  in,  was  or 
was  not  real,  we  would  not  under¬ 
take  to  decide.  Britain,  we  be¬ 
lieved,  had  much  reason  to  wish  for 
peace;  and  France  had  much  rea¬ 
son  to  wish  for  peace  also  j  if 

peace 
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peace  already  existed,  it  would  not 
change  the  course  America  would 
pursue. 

,  M.  Y .  manifested  the  moss  ex¬ 
cessive  impatience  ;  he  interrupted 
Us,  and 'said*  This  eloquent  disser¬ 
tation  might  be  true  ;  America 
might  have  manifested,  and  he  be¬ 
lieved  had  manifested  great  friend¬ 
ship  for  Trance,  and  had  just  com¬ 
plaints  against  her  :  but  he  did  not 
come  to  listen  to  those  complaints. 
T  he  minister  would,  on  our  request, 
make  for  us  certain  propositions  to 
the  directory ;  he  had  stated  them 
to  us  ;  and  all  the  answer  he  wished 
was,  Yes  or  No.  Did  we  or  did  we 
not  solicit  the  minister  to  make  the 
proposition  for  us  ?  We  told  him, 
that,  without  going  farther  into  the 
discussion,  we  chose  to  remark  one 
or  tv/o  things  ♦  they  were,  that  the 
existing  treaties  gave  to  France  cer¬ 
tain  advantages,  which  were  very 
essential ;  that  especially  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coast  afforded  a  protection, 
near  two  thousand  miles  in  extent, 
to  the  prizes  made  by  France  on  her 
enemies,  and  reiused  that  protection 
to  the  prizes  taken  from  her;  that 
she  might  De  assured,  that  in  case  of 
war  these  advantages  would  be  lost 
for  ever.  We  also  told  him,  we 
weie  convinced  that  France  mis¬ 
calculated  on  the  parties  in  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  that  the  extreme  injustice  of¬ 
fered  to  our  country  would  unite 
every  man  against  her.  M.X.  in¬ 
formed  us,  that  M.  Talleyrand 
would  not  consent  even  to  lay  this 
proposition  before  the  directory 
without  previously  receiving  the 
50,0001.  or  the  greater  part  of  it. 

_  M.  Y.  left  in  writing  his  proposi¬ 
tions,  and  we  returned  the  answer 
annexed,  and  marked  B. 

November  1st.  It  was  at  length 
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agreed,  that  we  would  hold  no 
more  indirect  intercourse  with  the 
government. 

November  3d.  M.  X.  called  on  us, 
and  told  general  Pinckney  and  ge¬ 
neral  Marshall  (Mr.  Gerry  not  be¬ 
ing  within),  that  M®  Y.  wished 
once  more  to  see  us.  We  answered, 
that  we  should  at  any  time  be  glad 
to  seeM.  Y.  as  a  private  gentleman  ; 
but  that  if  his  object  was  only  to  re¬ 
peat  his  propositions  for  money,  it 
was  perfectly  unnecessary  to  do  so ; 
because  on  that  subject  it  was  im¬ 
possible  for  ys  to  change  the  answer 
we  had  already  given.  We  told 
him  farther,  that  we  considered  it 
as  degrading  our  country  to  carry 
on  farther  such  an  indirect  inter¬ 
course  as  we  had  for  some  time  sub¬ 
mitted  to,  and  had  determined  to 
receive  no  propositions,  unless  the 
persons  who  hore  themhad acknow¬ 
ledged  authority  to  treat  with  us. 
He  said,  that  perhaps  M.  Y.  might 
have  written  powers  from  the  mi- 
•  nister  ;  and  we  replied,  that,  if  he 
had,  we  should  receive  his  commu¬ 
nications  with  pleasure.  He  spoke 
of  a  probable  peace  with  England, 
and,  having  requested  us  to  be  at 
home  in  the  afternoon,  left  us. 

About  three  o’clock  he  came, 
and,  after  some  conversation,  in 
which  we  repeated  in  substance 
what  is  stated  above,  he  shewed  us 
a  paper  which  he  said  was  a  copy 
of  a  letter  prepared  for  us  by  M. 
Talleyrand,  requesting  an  explana¬ 
tion  of  part  of  the  president’s 
speech,  and  which  he  said  would 
be  sent,  unless  we  came  into  the 
propositions  which  had  been  made 
us.  We  wished  to  take  a  copy  of 
it,  which  he  declined  permitting, 
saying,  he  was  forbidden  to  allow 
it.  We  spoke  of  the  letter  coming 
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to  us  as  a  measure  we  had  no  ex¬ 
pectation  of  preventing  ;  and  he 
said,  he  could  not  understand  that 
we  wished  it  delayed.  To  which 
we  answered,  that  the  delay  of  a 
few  days  could  not  be  desired,  un- 
less  a  hope  existed,  that  the  direc¬ 
tory  might  become  more  friendly  to 
our  country. 

J 

■He  said,  that  intelligence  had 
been  received  from  the  United 
States,  that  if  colonel  Burr  and  Mr. 
Mad di sop  nad  constituted  the  mis¬ 
sion,  the  differences  between  the 
two  nations  would  have  been  ac¬ 
commodated  before  this  time.  He 
added,  as  a  fact  he  was  not  instruct¬ 
ed  to  communicate,  that  M.  Talley¬ 
rand  was  preparing  a  memorial  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  United.  States, 
complaining  of  us  as  being  un¬ 
friendly  to  an  accommodation  with 
France.  We  replied  to  this  intel¬ 
ligence  from  the  United  States,  that 
the  minister’s  correspondents  in 
America  took  a  good  deal  on  them¬ 
selves,  when  they  undertook  to  say 
ho  w  the  directory  would  have  re¬ 
ceived  colonel  Burr  and  Mr.  Mad- 
dison  ;  and  that  with  respect  to  the 
memorial  of  M.  Talleyrand,  it 
would  not  be  easy  for  him  to  con¬ 
vince  our  countrymen,  that  the 
statements  we  should  make  were 
untrue  ;  if,  however,  we  were  con¬ 
fident  that  our  conduct  would  be 
condemned,  M.  Talleyrand  might 
be  assured,  that  the  fear  of  censure 
would  not  induce  us  to  deserve  it, 
but  tnat  we  should  act  in  a  manner 
which  our  own  judgements  and 
consciences  would  approve  of  ;  and 
we  trusted  we  should  be  supported 
by  the  great  body  of  candid  and 
honest  men.  1 1  this  conversation 
we  again  stated,  that  America  had 
taken  a  neutral  position  ;  that  she 
had  faithfully  sought  to  preserve  it ; 


that  a  loan  of  money  to  one  of  the 
belligerent  powers  was  directly  to 
take  part  in  the  war ;  and  that  to 
take  part  in  the  war  against  her  own 
judgement  and  will,  under  the  co¬ 
ercion  of  France,  was  to  surrender 
our  independence. 

Exhibit  A. 

[  Enclosed  in  the  Envoys ’  Letter  of 
November  8,  1/97?  No.  II. J 

t 

The  American  envoys  sh^ll  re¬ 
main  here  for  six  months,  in  the 
same  manner,  and  upon  the  same 
footing  with  regard  to  etiquette,  as 
did  M.  d’Aranjo,  the  envoy  ol  Por¬ 
tugal. 

II.  There  shall  be  named  a  com¬ 
mission  of  five  members,  agreeably 
.to  a  form  to  be  established,  for  the 
purpose  of  deciding  upon  the  recla¬ 
mations  of  the  Americans,  relative 
to  the  prizes  made  on  them  by  the 
French  privateers. 

III.  The  American  envoys  will 
engage,  that  their  government  shall 
pay  the  indemnifications,  or  the 
amount  of  the  sums  already  decreed 
to  the  American  creditors  of  the 
French  republic,  a  .d  by  the  com¬ 
missioners.  This  payment  shall  be 
made  under  the  name  of  an  at  vance 
to  the  French  republic,  who  shall 
repay  it  in  a  time  and  a  manner  to 
be  agreed  upon. 

IF.  One  of  the  American  envoys 
shall  return  to  America,  to  demand 
of  his  government  the  necessary 
powers  to  purchase,  for  cash,  the 
thirty -two  millions  or  Dutch  inscrip¬ 
tions  belonging  to  the  French  re¬ 
public,  in  case  the  envoys  should 
conclude  a  treaty  which  snail  be  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  two  nations. 

V.  In  the  interval  the  definitive 
treaty  shall  proceed,  for  tne  termi¬ 
nation  oi  all  differences  existing  be¬ 
tween 
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tween  the  French  republic  and  the 
United  States,  so  as  that  the  treaty 
may  be  concluded  immediately  on 
the  return  of  the  deputy. 

VI.  The  question  cf  the  role 
dl equipage  shall  remain  suspended 
until  the  return  of  the  deputy,  and 
the  commission  shall  not  pronounce 
upon  any  reclamation  where  this 
point  shall  be  in  question. 

VII.  During  the  six  months 
granted  for  the  going  and  returning 
of  the  deputy,  hostilities  against 
the  Americans  shall  be  suspended, 
as  well  as  the  process  for  condem¬ 
nation  before  the  tribunals  :  and 
the  money  of  the  prizes  already 
condemned,  in  the  hands  of  the  ci¬ 
vil  officers  of  the  nation,  shall  re¬ 
main  there,  without  being  delivered 
to  the  privateers’  men,  until  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  deputy. 

Exhibit  B. 

[Received  ivith  the  Envoys  Letter , 
No .  1 1 .  dated  8  th  Novem  l  er,  1797.] 

The  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  cannot  avoid  observing, 
the  very  unusual  situation  in  which 
they  are  placed,  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  alone  permitted  to 
make  communications  on  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  their  mission :  they  are 
called  upon  to  pledge  their  country 
to  a  very  great  amount  ;  to  answer 
demands,  which  appear  to  them  as 
extraordinary  as  they  were  unex¬ 
pected,  without  being  permitted 
to  discuss  the  reason,  the  justice, 
or  the  policy  on  which  those 
demands  are  founded,  and  not  only 
without  assurances,  that  the  rights 
of  the  United  States  will,  in  future, 
be  respected,  but  without  a  docu¬ 
ment  to  prove,  that  those  to  whom 
they  are  required  to  open  themselves 


without  reserve,  and  at  whose  in¬ 
stances  they  are  called  on  to  sacrifice 
so  much,  are  empowered,  even  by 
the  minister,  to  hold  any  communi¬ 
cation  with  them:  yet  such  is  the 
anxious  and  real  solicitude  of  the 
envoys  to  seize  any  occasion  which 
may  afford  a  hope,  however  distant, 
of  coming  to  those  explanations 
which  they  so  much  wish  to  make 
with  this  republic,  that  they  pass 
over  the  uncommon  and  informal 
modes  which  have  been  adopted, 
and  will  only  consider  the  proposi¬ 
tions  themselves. 

I.  The  ministers  of  the  United 
States  will  permit  no  personal  con¬ 
siderations  to  influence  their  nego¬ 
tiations  with  the  French  republic. 
Although  they  expected  the  extra-? 
ordinary  means  adopted  by  their 
government  to  reconcile  itself  to 
that  of  France  would  have  been  re^ 
ceived  with  some  degree  of  atten¬ 
tion,  vet  they  are  too  solicitous  to 
enter  upon  the  important  and  inte¬ 
resting  duty  cf  their  mission,  to 
permit  themselves  to  be  restrained 
by  forms  and  etiquette. 

II.  On  this  article  it  is  belie vecj 
there  can  be  no  disagreement. 

III.  This  article,  as  explained, 
would  oblige  the  United  States  to 
advance,  not  to  their  own  citizens, 
but  to  the  government  of  France, 
sums  equivalent  to  the  depredations 
made  by  the  corsairs  of  the  republic 
on  the  American  commerce,  and  to 
the  contracts  made  with  their  citi¬ 
zens  of  France  ;  and  this  advance,  in¬ 
stead  of  benefitingthe  citizensof  the 
United  States,  would  leave  them 
precisely  what  they  now  are,  the  cre¬ 
ditors  of  the  French  republic:  the 
more  extensive  the  depredations, 
and  the  more  considerable  the  con¬ 
tracts  uncomplied  with,  the  more 
would  the  government  of  France  re- 
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fceive  from  the  United  States.  In¬ 
dependent  of  these  objections,  the 
ministers  of  the  United  States 
cannot  engage  to  assume,  in  any 
form,  the  debts  due  from  France  to 
their  fellow-citizens  :  they  have  no 
such  power. 

I  V  .  If  the  ne^ociations  be  ooen- 
ed,  and  the  propositions  for  a  loan, 
or  any  other  propositions,  exceed¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  the  ministers,  be 
made,  the  government  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States  will  be  consulted  thereon 
with  expedition. 

V.  This,  or  any  other  proposi¬ 
tion,  having  for  its  -  object  the 
claims  of  the  two  nations  on  each 
other,  or  an  accommodation  of  dif¬ 
ferences,  will  be  embraced  with  ar¬ 
dour  by  the  ministers  of  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States. 

VI.  It  cannot  escape  notice, 
that  the  question  of  the  role  d' equi¬ 
page  may  involve  in  it  every  vessel 
taken  from  the  United  States  :  the 
ministers  however  consider  it,  and 
wish  to  take  it  up  as  a  subject  of 
Hegociation. 

VII.  On  this  article  it  is  only  to 
be  observed,  that  the  season  of  the 
year  is  such,  as  probably  to  render 
a  return  within  six  months,  of  the 
envoy,  who  might  sail  to  the  Uni¬ 
ted  States,  impracticable :  provision 
should  be  made  for  such  an  event. 

If  the  difficulties  attending  the 
propositions  lor  a  loan,  and  a  com¬ 
pensation  for  past  injuries,  be  such, 
as  to  require  time  for  their  removal, 
the  ministers  cf  the  United  States 
propose,  that  the  discussions  on  the 
relative  situation  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  may  commence  in  the  usual 
forms ;  that  the  relation  to  each 
other  may  be  so  regulated,  as  to  ob¬ 
viate  future  misunderstandings;  and 
that  the  adjustment  of  the  claims 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States, 


whose  vessels  have  been  captured, 
may  be  made  after  a  decision  on 
the  point  first  mentioned. 

No  diplomatic  gratification  can 
precede  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

No.  III. 

Paris ,  Novemler  27,  1797* 
Dear  sir, 

On  the  11th  instant  we  trans¬ 
mitted  the  following  official  letter 

to  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs. 

* 

u  Citizen  minister, 
ee  The  undersigned,  envoys  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  ministers  plenipoten¬ 
tiary  of  the  United  States  of  Ame¬ 
rica  to  the  French  republic,  had  the 
honour  of  announcing  to  you  offici¬ 
ally,  on  the  6th  of  October,  their  ar¬ 
rival  at  Paris,  and  of  presenting  to 
you  on  the  8th  a  copy  of  their  letters 
of  credence.  Your  declaration  at 
that  time,  that  a  report  on  Ameri¬ 
can  aftairs  was  then  preparing,  and 
would  in  a  few  days  be  laid  before 
the  directory,  whose  decision  there¬ 
on  should,  without  delay,  be  made 
known,  has  hitherto  imposed  silence 
on  them.  For  this  communication 
they  have  waited  with  that  anxious 
solicitude  which  so  interesting  an 
event  could  not  fail  to  excite,  and 
with  that  respect  which  is  due  to1 
the  government  of  France.  They 
have  not  yet  received  it ;  and  so 
much  time  has  been  permitted  to 
elapse,  so  critical  is  the  situation  of 
many  of  their  countrymen,  and  so 
embarrassing  is  that  of  the  under¬ 
signed,  both  as  it  respects  them¬ 
selves  and  the  government  they  re¬ 
present,  that  they  can  no  longer 
dispense  with  the  duty  of  soliciting 
your  attention  to  their  mission. 

iC  I  he  United  States,  citizen  mi¬ 
nister,  at  an  epoch  which  evinced 

their 
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their  sincerity,  have  given  incon¬ 
testable  proofs  of  their  ardent  friend¬ 
ship,  of  their  affection  for  the 
French  republic  ;  these  were  the  re¬ 
sult,  not  of  their  un  paralleled  prow¬ 
ess  and  power,  but  of, their  con¬ 
fidence  in  her  justice  and  magnani¬ 
mity  ;  and  in  such  high  estimation 
was  the  reciprocity  of  her  friendship 
held  by  them,  as  to  have  been  a 
primary  object  of  national  concern. 
The  pre  servation  of  it  was  dear  to 
them  ;  the  loss  of  it,  a  subject  of 
unfeigned  regret ;  and  the  recovery 
of  it,  by'  every  measure  which  shall 
consist  with  the  rights  of  an  inde¬ 
pendant  nation,  engages  their  con¬ 
stant  attention.  The  government 
of  the  United  States,  we  are  autho¬ 
rized  to  declare,  has  examined,  with 
the  most  scrupulous  justice,  its  con¬ 
duct  towards  its  former  friend.  It 
has  been  led  to  this  by  a  sincere  de¬ 
sire  to  remove  of  itself  every  just 
cause  of  complaint ;  conceiving  that, 
with  the  most  upright  intentions, 
such  cause  may  probably  exist :  and 
although  the  strictest  search  has 
produced  no  self-reproach,  although 
the  government  is  conscious  that'  it 
has  uniformly  sought  to  preserve, 
with  fidelity,  its  engagements  to 
France ;  yet,  far  from  wishing  to 
exercise  the  privilege  of  judging  for 
itself  on  its  own  course  of  reasoning, 
and  the  lights  in  its  own  possession, 
it  invites  fair  and  candid  discussion; 
it  solicits  a  reconsideration  of  the 
past ;  it  is  persuaded  its  intentions, 
its  views,  and  its  actions,  must  have 
been  misrepresented  and  misunder¬ 
stood;  it  is  convinced,  the  essential 
interests  of  both  nations  will  be 
promoted  by  reconciliation  and 
peace,  and  it  cherishes  the  hope  of 
meeting  with  similar  dispositions  on 
the  part  of  the  directory. 

tc  Guided  by  these  sentiments, 


the  president  of  the  United  States 
has  given  it  in  charge  to  the  under¬ 
signed  to  state  to  the  executive  di¬ 
rectory,  the  deep  regret  which  he 
feels  at  the  loss  or  suspension  of 
the  harmony  and  friendly  inter¬ 
course  which  subsisted  between  the 
two  republics,  and  his  sincere  wish 
to  restore  them  ;  to  discuss  candidly 
the  complaints  of  France,  and  to 
offer  frankly  those  of  the  United 
States  ;  and  he  has  authorized  a  re¬ 
view  of  existing  treaties,  and  such 
alterations  thereof,  as  shall  consist  1 
with  the  mutual  interest  and  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  contracting  parties. 

Si  This  task  the  undersigned  are 
anxious  to  commence  ;  and  truly 
happy  will  they  be,  if  their  exer¬ 
tions  can  in  any  degree  contribute 
to  restore  that  frien  dship,  that  mu¬ 
tual  interchange  of  good  offices, 
which  it  is  alike  their  wish  and 
their  duty  to  effect  between  the  ci¬ 
tizens  of  the  two  republics. 

(i  The  undersigned  pray  you,  citi¬ 
zen  minister,  to  present  thiscommu- 
nication  to  the  executive  directory, 
and  to  receive  the  assurances  of  their 
most  perfect  consideration. 

(Signed) 

(c  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

“,J.  Marshall. 

te  Elhridge  Gerry. 

“  Paris,  Nov.  11,  in  the  22d 
year  of  the  American  in¬ 
dependence. 

u  To  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
of  the  French  republic.” 

No  answer  having  been  given  to 
it  on  the  21st  instant,  we  requested 
major  Rutledge  to  wait  on  the  mi¬ 
nister,  and  inquire  of  him  whether 
he  had  communicated  the  letter  to 
the  directory,  and  whether  we 
might  expect  an  answer:  he  replied, 
that  he  had  submitted  our  letter  to 

them. 
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them,  and  that  they  would  direct 
him  what  steps  to  pursue.,  of  which 
we  should  be  informed.  We  have 
not,  however,  hitherto  received  any 
official  intimation  relative  to  this 
business  :  we  are  not  yet  received  ; 
and  the  condemnation  of  our  ves¬ 
sels  for  want  of  a  role  d' equipage 
is  unremittingly  continued:  Fre¬ 
quent  and  urgent  attempts  have 
been  made  to  inveigle  us  again  into 
negociation  with  persons  not  offi¬ 
cially  authorized,  of  which  the  ob¬ 
taining  money  is  the  basis  5  but  we 
have  persisted  in  dedining  to  have 
any  farther  commimication  relative 
to  diplomatic  business  with  persons 
of  that  description  5  and  we  mean 
to  adhere  to  this  determination. 
We  are  sorry  to  inform  you.,  that 
the  present  disposition  of  the  go- 
vernment  of  this  country  appears 
to  be  as  unfriendly  towards  ours 
as  ever,  and  that  we  have  very  lit¬ 
tle  prospect  of  succeeding  in  our 
mission. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  most  obedient 
Humble  servants, 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 

J.  Marshall. 

E.  Gerry. 

Colonel  Pickering. 

No.  IV. 

Paris ,  Dec .  24,  1797. 

Dear  Sir, 

W e  have  not  yet  received  any 
answer  to  our  official  letter  to  the 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  dated  the 
11th  of  last  month,  and  mentioned 
in  No.  Ill  ;  but  reiterated  attempts 
have  been  made  to  engage  us  in  ne¬ 
gociation  with  persons  not  officially 
authorized  j  and  you  will  find,  by 
the  exhibits  marked  A,  B,  and  C, 
herewith  sent,  some  important  in¬ 
formation  relative  to  the  views  and 


intentions  of  the  French  govern* 
ment  with  respect  to  ours.  We  arc 
all  of  opinion,  that  if  we  were  to  re¬ 
main  here  for  six  months  longer, 
without  we  were  to  stipulate  the 
payment  of  money,  and  a  great  deal 
of  it,  in  some  shape  or  other,  we 
should  not  be  able  to  effectuate  the 
objects  of  our  mission,  should  we  be 
even  officially  received  ;  unless  the 
projected  attempt  on  England  was 
to  fail,  or  a  total  change  take  place 
in  the  persons  who  at  present  direct 
the  affairs  of  this  government.  In 
this  situation  of  matters,' we  are  de¬ 
termined,  by  the  10th  of  next  month, 
should  they  remain  as  they  are,  to 
transmit  another  letter  to  the  mini¬ 
ster,  representing,  as  far  as  may  be 
expedient,  the  views  of  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be 
Your  most  obedient 
f  Humble  servants, 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney, 
J.  Marshall. 

E.  Gerry. 

Exhibit  A. 

[ Enclosed  in  the  Envoys'  Letter , 
No.  IV.] 

On  the  14th  of  December,  M.  X. 
called  on  me,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to 
gain  some  information  relative  to 
somelands  in — ■> — purchased  by-*—— 

for  whom - — .  Soon  afterwards 

general  Marshall  came  in,  and  then 
Mr.  Gerry’s  carriage  drove  into  the 
yard.  9i  Here's  Mr.  Gerry,”  said 
general  Marshall.  u  I  am  glad  of 
it,”  said  M.  X.  for  I  wished  to 
meet  all  of  you,  gentlemen,  to  in¬ 
form  you  that  M,  Y„  had  another 
message  to  you  from  M, Talleyrand.” 

I  immediately  expressed  my  surprize 
at  it,  as  M, Talleyrand,  M.  Y.  and 
he,  all  knew  our  determination 

to 
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to  have  no  farther  communication 
on  the  subject  of  our  mission,  with 
persons  not  officially  authorized.  He 
replied,  that  determination  was  made 
six  weeks  ago  ;  and  it  was  presumed 
that  we  had  changed  our  opinion.  1 
said  that  I  had  not ;  and  I  did  not 
believe  my  colleagues  had.  At  that 
moment  Mr.  Gerry  entered  the 
room,  and  1  privately  acquainted 
him  with  the  object  of  M.  X?s  visit. 
General  Marshall,  Mr.  Gerry,  and 
myself,  then  withdrew  into  another 
room,  and  immediately  agreed  to 
adhere  to  our  former  resolution. 
M.  X.  was  then  called  in  :  when  I 
acquainted  him,  in  a  few  words, 
with  our  determination  ;  and  Mr. 
Gerry  expatiated  more  at  large  on 
the  propriety  of  our  acting  in  this 
manner,  and  on  the  very  unprece¬ 
dented  way  in  which  we  had  been 
treated  since  our  arrival. 

On  the  20th  of  December,  a  la¬ 
dy  who  is  well  acquainted  with  M. 
Talleyrand,  expressed  to’  me  her 
concern  that  we  were  still  in  so  un¬ 
settled  a  situation*;  u  But,”  adds 
she,  u  why  will  you  not  lend  us 
money  ?  If  you  would  but  make  us 
a  loan,  all  matters  would  be  adjust¬ 
ed  and  she  added,  “  When  you 
were  contending  for  your  revolution, 
we  lent  you  money.”  I  mentioned 
the  very  great  difference  there  was 
between  the  situation  of  the  two 
countries  at  that  period  and  the 
present;  and  the  very  different  cir¬ 
cumstances  under  which  the  loan 
Was  made  us,  and  the  loan  demanded 
from  us.  She  replied— We  do  not 
make  a  demand;  we  think  it  more 
delicate  that  the  offer  should  come 
from  you.  But  M.  Talleyrand  lias 
mentioned  to  me  (who  am  surely 
not  in  his  confidence)  the  necessity 
\>f  your  making  us  a  loan ;  and  I 
know  that  he  has  mentioned  it  to  two 


or  three  others,  and  that  you  have 
been  informed  of  it.  And  I  will 
assure  you,  that,  if  you  remain  here 
six  months  longer,  you  would  not 
advance  a  single  siep  farther  in  your 
negociation  without  a  loan.” — “  If 
that  is  the  case,”  I  replied,  “  we 
may  as  well  go  away  now.” — “  Why 
that  possibly,”  said  she,  miiiht 
lead  to  a  rupture,  which  you  had 
better  avoid  ;  for  we  know  we  have 
a  very  considerable  party  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  who  are  strongly  in  our  in¬ 
terest.”  There  is  no  occasion  to 
enter  into  a  farther  detail  of  the 
conversation.  I.  have  only  rioted 
this  part  of  it  as  expressive  of 
what.  I  believe  (as  far  as  relates  to 
the  loan  and  party  in  America  in 
their  favour)  to  he  the  sentiments 
of  the  french  government  with  re¬ 
gard  to  us. 

Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
Dec.  21, 1797. 

Exhibit  B. 

{Enclosed  in  the  Envoy's  Letter , 
No.  IV.] 

Extract  from  general  Mar¬ 
shall’s  journal,  Dec.  17,  1797. — 
I  stepped  into  Mr.  Gerry’s  apart¬ 
ment,  where  I  saw  M.  Y.  He  ex¬ 
pressed  his  regret  at  having  been 
disabled  to  dine  with  us  at  M.  de 
Beaumarchais’,  by  an  inveterate 
tooth-ach.  He  then  asked  me  whe¬ 
ther  I  had  seen  M.  de  Beaumar¬ 
chais  lately  :  I  told  him  not  since 
he  dined  with  us ;  and  that  he  had 
left  us  much  indisposed.  He  then 
observed,  that  he  had  not  known 
till  hitely  that  I  was  the  advocate 
for  that  gentleman  in  his  cause 
against  the  state  of  Virginia;  and 
that  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  that  circumstance,  had 
expressed  sentiments  of  high  regard 

for 
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for  me.,  I  replied,  that  M.  de 
Beamarchais’  cause  was  of  great 
magnitude,  very  uncertain  issue, 
and,  consequently,  that  a  portion 
of  the  interest  he  felt  in  it  would, 
very  naturally,  be  transferred  to  his 
advocate.  He  inlrriediately  said, 
(low  and  apart)  that  M.  cje  Beau- 
marchni  had  consented,  provided 
his  claim  could  be  established,  to 
sacrifice  fifty  thousand  pounds  ster¬ 
ling  of  it,  as  the  private  gratifica¬ 
tion  which  had  been  required  of  us, 
so  that  the  gratification  might  be 
made  witiiout  any  actual  loss  to  the 
American  government.  1  answer¬ 
ed,  that  a  gratification  on  any  terms, 
or  in  any  form,  was  a  subject  which 
we  approached  with  much  fear  and 
difficulty,  as  we  were  not  autho¬ 
rized  by  our  government  to  make 
one;  nor  had  it  been  expected  that 
one  would  be  necessary:  that  I 
could  not  undertake  to  say  whether 
my  colleagues  would  consent  to  it 
in  any  state  of  things  ;  but  I  could 
undertake  to  say,  no  one  of  us 
would  consent  to  it,  unless  it  was 
preceded  or,  accompanied  by  a  full 
and  entire  recognition  of  the  claims 
of  our  ci,tizens,  and  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  on  the  object  of  our 
mission.  He  said  it  was  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  that  event  only  that  he 
, mentioned  it.  We  parted:  and  I 
stated  the  conversation  to  general 
Pinckney,  who  was  disinclined  to 
any  stipulation  of  the  sort,  and  con¬ 
sidered  it  as  a  renewal  of  the  old 
reprobated  system  of  indirect,  un¬ 
authorized  negociation.  ^ 

Having  been  originally  the  conn-* 
sel  of  M.  de  Beaumarchais,  I  had 
determined,  and  so  I  informed  ge¬ 
neral  Pinckney,  that  I  would  not, 
by  my  voice,  establish  any  agree- 
me  n  tin  his  fa  vo  u  r  ;  b  u  1 1  h  a  1 1  w  o  u  1  d 
positively  oppose  any  admission  of 
Yoi.  XL.- 
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the  claim  of  any  French  citizen,  if 
not  accompanied  with  the  admission 
of  the  claims  of  the  American  citi¬ 
zens  of  property  captured  and  con¬ 
demned  for  want  of  a  role  d’ equi¬ 
page.  My  reason  for  conceiving 
that  this  ought  to  be  stipulated  ex¬ 
pressly  was  a  conviction  that,  if  it 
was  referred  to  commissioners^  it 
would  be  committing  absolutely  to 
chance  as  complete  a  right,  as  any 
individuals  ever  possessed.  Gene¬ 
ral  Pinckney  was  against  admitting 
the  claim  at  any  rate. 

After  my  return,  Mr.  Gerry  came 
into  my  room,  and  told  me  that 
M.  Y.  had  ealled  on  him,  to  accom» 
pany  him  on  a  visit  to  M.  Talley¬ 
rand  ;  that  he  proposed  seeing  M. 
Talleyrand,'  and  returning  the  civi¬ 
lity  of  the  dinner;  and  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  some  intercourse 
between  him  and  us. 

Dec.  18. 

General  Pinekneyand  Mr.  Ger¬ 
ry  met  in  my  room ;  and  Mr.  Gerry 
detailed  to  us  the  conversation  men¬ 
tioned  in  our  public  letter.  The 
proposition  relative  to  the  claim  of 
ivL  de  Beaumarchais  is  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  from  my  understanding  of  it 
in  the  very  brief  statement  made  to 
me  by  M.  Y .  We  resolved  that  we 
would  rigidly  adhere  to  the  rule  we 
had  adopted,  to  enter  into  no  nego¬ 
ciation  with  persons  not  formally 
authorized  to  treat  with  us.  We 
came  also  to  the  determination  to 
prepare  a  letter  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  relations,  stating  the  object 
of  our. mission,  and  discussing  the 
subjects  of  difference  between  the 
two  nations,  in  like  manner,  as  if 
we  had. been  actually  received;  and 
to  close  the  letter  with  requesting* 
the  government  to  open  the  nego¬ 
tiation  with  us,  or  to  grant  us  our 
passports-. 

\  r 
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Exhibit  C, 

[Enclosed  in  the  Envoys'  Letter 
No.  IV] 

Dec.  13. 

Mr.  Gerry  accidentally  calling  on 
general  Pinckney,  found  M.  X. 
and  was  soon  informed  that  his  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  obtain  another  interview 
between  the  ministers  and  M.  Y.  on 
the  affairs  of  their  mission.  Gene¬ 
ral  Marshal  happening  also  to  be 
there,  we  retired  into  another  room; 
and  immediately  agreed  to  adhere 
to  our  former  determination,  not 
to  have  any  more  informal  commu¬ 
nication.  M.  X.  having  been  called 
in,  general  Pinckney  briefly  com¬ 
municated  our  determination :  and 
Mr.  Gerry  observed,  that  he  was 
much  hurt  by  this  proposition ;  that 
the  ministers  had  already  proceeded 
farther  in  this  mode  of  communi¬ 
cation  than  perhaps  they  could  jus¬ 
tify;  that  they  had  refused,  six 
weeks  ago,  to  renew  it;  and  that 
some  regard  oiv.hi  to  be  paid  to 
their  feelings,  which  had  been  suf¬ 
ficiently  mortified;  that  the  pro¬ 
position  was  disrespectful  to  the  en¬ 
voys,  as  it  betrayed  a  belief  that 
they  had  lost  a  sense  of  their  dig¬ 
nity,  and  were  indeed  incomne- 
tent  to  their  office;  that,  bad  there 
been  but  one  envoy  extraofdinaty, 
he  ought  to  have  had  an  audience 
in  a  few  days;  and  that  for  three 
to  remain  between  two  and  three 
months  in  this  situation,  ”*as  loo 
humiliating,  too  debasing,  for  any 
nation  to  submit  to  it;  that  lor  his 
own  part,  had  he  been  sent  to  any 
other  nation  in  Europe,  with  two 
other  envoys,  he  would  not  have 
consented  to  have  remained  in  such 
a  state  tep  days  ;  that  knowing  the 
great  desire  of  the  government  and 

nation  of  the  United  States  to  Le 
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at  peace  with  France,  he  had,  with 
his  colleagues,  submitted  to  this  in¬ 
dignity^  at  the  risk  of  the  severe 
censure  of  the  former.  Having 
also  inquired  of  M.  X.  at  what  time 
M.  Talleyrand  could  be  seen,  the 
former  said,  he  would  inquire  of 
M  Y.  who,  on  the  l6th,  in  the 
evening,  sent,  in  Mr.  Gerry’s  ab¬ 
sence  from  his  lodgings,  a  billet  as 
follows : 

“  M.  Y.  has  the  honour  to  pre¬ 
sent  his  respects  to  Mr  Gerry,  to 
inform  him  that  he  will  have  the 
honour  to  wait  on  him  to-morrow 
morning  at  ten  o’clock,  to  go  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  minister  of  foreign  re¬ 
lations. 

He  is,  with  respect,”  See . 

On  the  morning*  of  the'  l/th, 
M.  Y.  came  in  while  Mr.  Gerry 
was  at  breakfast,  not  having  re¬ 
ceived  an  answer  to  his  note;  and 
Mr.  Marshall  comingin,  M.Y.  took 
him  aside,  and  conferred  with  him 
a  considerable  time;  after  which, 
the  former  and  the  rest  of  the  fa¬ 
mily  left  the  room,  and  M.  Y.  and 
Mr.  Gerry  being  together,  Mr.  G. 
to. cl  him  that  his  object  in  seeing 
JM.  Talleyrand  was  to  return  a  civi¬ 
lity,  by  -requesting  him  to  flx  a  day 
for  lining  w  ith  Mr.  G.  who  intend¬ 
ed  to  inure  his  colleagues;  by  this 
interview  to  promote,  if  possible, 
a  better  understanding  between 
the  minister  and  tire  American 
envoys:  and  Mr.  G.  also  pro¬ 
posed  to  confer  with  the  minister 
on  the  disagreeable  situation  the 
envoys  were  jn,  and  to  state  to  him 
some  reports  which  appeared  to  be 
founded,  respecting  a  proposition^ 
before  the  directory  for  sending  off 
all  Americans  in  a  short  period  ; 
but  Mr.  Gerry  added,  thaUue  couid 
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Dot  hear  a  word  on  the  subject  of 
the  mission,  or  the  preliminaries  to 
a  negociation;  as  the  envoys  had  de¬ 
termined,  unanimously,  against  any 
informal  communications  on  the 
subject.  M.Y.  in  answer,  said,  that 
Mr.  Marshall  had  just  heard  him 
on  a  subject  of  this  kind ;  and  that 
we  might  consider  it  as  he  did, 
merely  as  a  conversation  between 
ourselves.  He  then  stated,  that  two 
measures  which  M.  Talleyrand  pro¬ 
posed  being  adopted,  a  restoration 
of  friendship  between  the  republics 
would  follow  immediately  t  the  one 
was  a  gratuity  of  50,000/,  sterling, 
the  other  a  purchase  of  thirty-two 
millions  of  Dutch  rescriptions;  that 
as  to  the  first,  M,  de  Beaumarchais 
had  received,  in  a  cause  depend¬ 
ing  in  Virginia,  between  that  state 
and  himself,  145,000/.  sterling 3  that 
there  was  an  appeal  from  the  judge¬ 
ment  ;  that  he  would  sign  an  act 
to  relinquish  45,000/.  if  the  whole 
should  be  finally  recovered,  leaving 
only  100,000/.  for  himself;  that  the 
45 ,000/.  might  accrue  to  the  United 
States,  who  would,  in  that  cqse, 
losebut  a  small  part  of  the  50,000/. ; 
that  the  purchase  of  sixteen  millions 
of  rescriptions  would  amount  to  but 
1,333,000 /.  6s.  ScI.  sterling;  which, 
with  an  interest  of  five  per  cent, 
would  be  certainly  paid  by  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Holland  to  the  United 
States,  and  leave  them  without  any 
loss;  that  more  than  half  the  sum 
may  now  be  hired  in  Holland,  on 
the  credit  of  the  rescriptions,  and 
an  easy  arrangement  be  made  for 
paymentby  short  instalments,  which 
might  be  obtained  also  by  a  loan  ; 
that  it  was  worthy  the  attention 
of  the  envoys  to  consider  whether, 
by  so  small  a  sacrifice,  they  would 
establish  a  peace  with  France,  or 
whether  they  would  risk  the  con¬ 


sequences  ;  that  if  nothing  could 
be  done  by  the  envoys,  arrange¬ 
ments  would  be  made  forthwith  to 
ravage  the  coasts  of  the  United 
States  by  frigates  from  St.  Domin¬ 
go;  that  small  states  which  had 
offended  France  were  suffering  by 
it;  that  Hamburgh,  and  other  cities 
in  that  quarter,  would,  within  a 
month  or  two,  have  their  govern¬ 
ments  changed;  that  Switzerland 
would  undergo  the  same  operation  ; 
and  that  Portugal  would  probably 
be  in  a  worse  predicament :  that  the 
expedition  against  England  would 
be  certainly  pursued;  and  that  the 
present  period  was  the  most  favour¬ 
able,  if  we  wished  to  adopt  any 
measure  for  a  pacification. 

Mr.  Gerry,  in  answer,  said,  that 
if  the  French  were  disposed  to  pur¬ 
sue,  with  vengeance,  the  United 
States,  they  might,  perhaps,  ravage 
their  coasts,  and  injure  them  in  this 
way,  but  they  never  could  subdue 
them :  the  measure  he  thoughr  ut¬ 
terly  impracticable,  even  ifattempt- 
ed  by  France  and  her  allies. 
To  which  M.  Y.  assented.  Mr. 
Gerry  observed  farther,  that  the 
ravages  alluded  to  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  closely  connect  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  and  pre-* 
vent  the  former  from  returning  to 
the  friendship  which  they  had  ever 
had  for  France;  ihat  as  to  the 
propositions,  he  should  express  no 
opinion  on  them;  that  his  situation, 
and  that  of  his  colleagues,  was  ex- 
tremely  difficult;  that  the  directory 
was  exclusively  prejudiced  against 
the  government  ott  he  United  States, 
and  considered  them  as  the  friends 
of  Great  Britain;  that  if  the  envoys 
could  have  an  opportunity  of  being 
heard,  they  could  remove  such  im¬ 
pression*,  and  shew  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  the  friends  of  France  as 
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much  as  of  Great  Britain  •  but  that 
the  envoys  were  now  in  the  most 
painful  situation;  that  they  were 
treated,  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
and  of  the  American  government 
and  nation,  with  the  utmost  con¬ 
tempt,  and  were  submitting  to  in¬ 
dignities  which  they  could  not  re¬ 
concile  to  their  feelings,  or  justify 
to  their  constituents. 

AT.  Y.  said,  that 'the  observations 
were  just 3  but  that  the  American 
envoys  had  not  experienced  worse 
treatment  than  other  ministers,  nor, 
indeed,  as  bad;  that  the  envoy  of 
Portugal  was  again  ordered  to  de¬ 
part;  and  that  but  little  ceremony 
was  observed  to  the  envoys  in  ge¬ 
neral  M.  Y.  and  Mr.  Gerry  then 
took  a  ride  to  M.  Talleyrand’s 
bureau,  who  received  them  po- 
v  litely :  and',  after  being  seated, 
Mr.  Gerry  observed  to  M.  Talley¬ 
rand,  in  English,  slowly,  that  M.  Y. 
had  stated  to  him,  that  morning, 
some  propositions  as  coming  from 
M.  Talleyrand,  respecting  which 
Mr.  G  .  could  give  no  opinion  :  that 
his  object,  at  this  interview,  was,  to 
request  of  him  information  whether 
he  would  fix  a  time  for  taking  a 
dinner  with  Mr.  Gerry,  at  which °he 
proposed  to  invite  his  colleagues  ; 
that  he  wished  for  more  frequent 
interviews,  of  some  kind  or  other, 
between  himself  and  the  envoys, 
conceiving  that  many  imaginary  dif¬ 
ficulties,  which  bbstructed  the  r.c- 
gociation,  would  vanish  by  this 
means;  and  that  those  which  were 
real  would  be  surmounted;  that, 
conceiving  the  del  cate  part  which 
the  minister  of  France  had  to  a«t, 
at  this  time,  he  did  net  wish  M.  Tal¬ 
leyrand  to  accept  the  invitation, 
if  it  would  subject  him  to  incon¬ 
veniences;  that  he  wished  to  speak 
on  another  subject,  and  it  was  pain¬ 


ful  to  him  to  acknowledge  that  the 
precarious  situation  of  the  envoys 
was  such  as  to  render  it  impossible 
for  them  to  take  measures  for  de¬ 
cent  arrangements ;  that  a  short 

u  7 

time  since  he  had  supposed  mea¬ 
sures  were  taking  a  favourable  turn ; 

o  y 

but  that  lately  he  had  received,  from 
various  quarters,  information  of  a 
report  made  by  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  and  under  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  directory,  for  sending  all 
Americans  from  Paris  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  that  he  could  not  be 
responsible  for  the  truth  of  the  in¬ 
formation;  but  it  appeared  to  him, 
as  well  from  the  various  quarters 
from  which  it  came,  as  from  the 
intelligence  of  the  person  who  gave 
it,  to  be  highly  probable ;  that  if 
this  was  the  case,  it  was  unneces¬ 
sary  for  the  directory,  as  he  con¬ 
ceived,  to  pass  any  arrete,  as  it  re¬ 
spected  the  envoys,  for  that  they 
would  depart  from  Paris  whenever 
it  was  hinted  as  the  wish  of  the 
directory  ;  that,  for  his  own  part, 
he  should  feel  more  at  ease  until  we 
were  received,  to  reside  in  a  city 
of  some  other  nation  than  that  of 
France,  and  to  return  to  Paris  on 
notice  that  the  directory  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  open  the  negotiation. 

M.  Talleyrand  appeared'  to  be 
very  uneasy  at  this  declaration,  but 
avoided  saying  a  word  on  it.  Pie 
said,  that  the  information  M.  Y. 
had  given  me  was  just,  and  might 
always  be  relied  on;  but  that  he 
would  reduce  to  writing  his  propo¬ 
sitions,  which  he  accordingly  did ; 
and,  after  he  had  shewn  them  to 
Mr,  Gerry,  he  burnt  the  paper. 
The  substance  was  as  follows;  (See 
No.  1.  below). 

He  then  said,  that  he  accepted 
of  the  invitation;  that  he  would 
dine  with  him,  the  decade  after 
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the  present,  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged. 

Mr.  Gerry  did  not  repeat  all  that 
he  had  said  to  M.  Y.  having  no 
doubt  he  would  communicate  the 
whole  to  M.  Talleyrand.  And,  al¬ 
ter  expressing  a  friendship  for  the 
French  republic,  and  a  warm  desire 
to  renew  the  former  attachment  of 
the  two  republics,  which  M.  T alley- 
rand  warmly  reciprocated,  Mr.  Ger¬ 
ry  bid  M,  Talleyrand  adieu,  leaving 
with  him  M.  Y. 

No.  1. 

That  the  envoys  should  conge  for¬ 
ward  generally,  and  say — ct  France 
has  been  serviceable  to  the  United 
States,  and  now  they  wish  to  be 
serviceable  to  France  5  understand¬ 
ing  that  the  French  republic  has 
sixteen  millions  of  Dutch  rescrip- 
tions  to  sell,  the  United  States  will 
purchase  them  at  par,  and  will  give 
her  farther  assistance*  when  in  their 
power. 

“  The  first  arrangement  being 
made,  the  French  government  will 
take  measures  for  reimbursing  the' 
equitable  demands  of  America  ari¬ 
sing  from  prizes,  and  to  give  free 
navigation  to  their  ships  in  future.” 


Message  of  the  President  to  Congress 
on  the  5  tn  of  June,  1  /  08 . 

Gentlemen  ofthe  senate,  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  house  of  repre¬ 
sentatives, 

Y  Now  transmit,  to  both  houses, 
the  communications  from  our 
envoys  at  Paris,  received  since  the 
last,  which  have  been  presented  by 
me  to  congress. 

John  Adams, 

United  Stales,  5th  June,  J  798. 


Paris ,  March  gth , 

Dear  sir. 

Agreeably  to  what  we  repre¬ 
sented  to  you,  in  our  No.  IV.  we 
prepared  a  letter  to  the  minister  of 
foreign  affai  rs,  on  the  subject  of  the 
late  law,  authorizing  the  capture  of 
neutral  vessels,  on  board  of  which 
any  productions  of  Great  Britain, 
or  its  possessions,  should  be  laden, 
shewing  how  incompatible  such  law 
was  with  the  rights  of  neutral  na¬ 
tions,  and  the  treaty  between  France 
and  America;  its  direct  tendency  to 
destroy  the  remaining  commerce  of 

J 

our  country  ;  and  the  particular  hard¬ 
ships  to  which  it  would  subject  the 
agricultural  as  well  as  commercial 
interests  of  our  countrymen,  from 
the  peculiar  situation  of  the  United 
Stai.es.  We  added,  that,  under  ex¬ 
isting  circumstances,  we  could  no 
longer  resist  the  conviction,  that  the 
demands  of  France  rendered  it  in- 
tirely  impracticable  to  effect  the  ob¬ 
jects  of  our  mission ;  and  that,  not 
being  permanent  ministers,  but  en¬ 
voys  extraordinary  ,  with  full  powers 
for  particular  purposes,  we  deemed 
it  improper  to  remain  longer  in 
France,  after  the  impossibility  of  ef¬ 
fecting  those  purposes  had  been  de¬ 
monstrated.  Before,  however,  we 
took  this  measure,  and  explicitly 
demanded  our  passports,  we  deemed 
it  expedient  to  desire  major  Rut¬ 
ledge  to  call  on  M.  Talleyrand,  on 
the  Jpth  ult.  to  know  if  he^  had  any 
communication  to  make  to  us,  in 
consequence  of  our  letter,  dated  the 
]  7th,  and .  delivered  the  31st  of 
January.  To  this  M.  Talleyrand 
replied,  that  he  had  no  answer  to 
make,  as  the  directory  had  not  given 
any  order  on  the  subject,  and- when 
they  did,  he  would  inform  us  of  it. 
Still  being  anxious  to  hear  expli¬ 
citly  from  M.  Talleyrand  himself, 
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before  we  sent  our  final  letter,  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  no  means  within 
our  power  of  accommodating  our 
differences  with  France  on  just,  and 
reasonable  grounds,  we  wrote  to 
him  on  the  27th  of  February,  soli¬ 
citing  a  personal  interview  on  the 
subject  of  our  mission;  heappointed 
the  2d  of  March  following.  You 
willfind,  in  the  exhibit  A,  herewith 
inclosed,  what  passed  on  that  oc¬ 
casion.  On  the  4th  instant,  we  re¬ 
quested  another  interview  ;  we  have 
de  ailed  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
same  exhibit,  for  your  information, 
the  substance  of  that  conversation. 

From  these  accounts  you  may 
observe,  that  the  views  of  France, 
with  regard  tons,  are  not  essentially 
changed,  since  our  communications 
with  its  unofficial  agents,  in  October 
last.  We  have  the  honour  to  be, 
with  great  respect, 

Your  most  obedient 
•Humble  servants, 
Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney. 
J*  Marshall. 

E.  Gerry. 

Colonel  Pickering,  secretary 
of  the  United  States. 

(A) 

March  the  2d. 
At  three  o’clock  we  waited  on 
M.  Talleyrand,  and  were  almost 
immediately  introduced  to  him. — 
General  Pinckney  commenced  fhe 
conversation,  by  saying,  that  our 
government  and  ourselves  were  ex¬ 
tremely  anxious  to  remove  the  sub¬ 
sisting  difference  between  the  tw  o 
republics  j  that  we  had  received 
many  propositions,  through  M.  Y. 
to  which  we  had  found  it  impracti¬ 
cable  to  accede  ;  and  that  we  had 
now  wailed  on  him  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring,  whether  other  means 
njight  not  be  devised;  which  would 


effect  so  desirable  an  object.  The 
minister  replied,  that  without  doubt 
the  directory  wished  very  sincerely, 
on  our  arrival,  to  see  a  solid  friend¬ 
ship  established  between  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  had  mani¬ 
fested  this  disposition,  by  the  readi¬ 
ness  with  which  orders  for  cur  pass¬ 
ports  w'ere  given  ;  that  the  direc¬ 
tory  had  been  extremely  wounded 
by  the  last  speech  of  gen .  ral  W ash- 
ington,  made  to  congress,  w'hen 
about  to  quit  the  office  of  president 
oi  the  United  States;  and  by  the 
first  and  last  speech  of  Mr.  Adams  j 
that  explanations  ot  these  speeches 
were  expected,  and  required  oi  us. 
General  Pi n ck ney  expre ssed  his  so r- 
pnze,  that  the  speech  of  general 
Washington  was  com  plained  of,  and 
said,  this  was  a  new  complaint. 
M.  Talleyrand  merely  observed,  that 
the  directory  was  wounded  at  it, 
and  proceeded  ;  he  said,  that  the 
original  favourable  disposition  ot  the 
directory  had  been  a  good  deal  al¬ 
tered  by  the  coldness  and  distance 
which  we  had  observed  ;  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  seeing  him  often,  and  en¬ 
deavouring  to  remove  the  obstacles 
to  a  mutual  approach,  we  had  not 
once  waitedon  him.  General  Pinck¬ 
ney  observed,  that,  when  we  deli¬ 
vered  him  our  letters  of  credence, 
he  informed  us  that  the  directory, 
in  a  few  days,  would  decide  con¬ 
cerning  us,  and  that,  when  the  de¬ 
cision  was  made,  he  would  commu¬ 
nicate  it  to  ns  ;  that  this  had,  for 
sometime,  suspended  any  procedure 
on  our  part.  He  answered,  that 
this  related  only  to  our  public  cha¬ 
racter,  and  not  to  private  visits. 
General  Pinckney  said,  that  on  an 
application,  made  by  his  secretary, 
fora  passport  for  an  American  under 
his  care,  he  was  told  that  he  must 
apply  to  the  office  of  police,  for  that 

America 


America  bad  no  minister  in  France, 
since  the  recall  of  Mr.  Monroe.  The 
minister  said,  that  was  very  true,  and 
then  proceededtosay,  that  the  direc¬ 
tory  felt  itself  wounded  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  speeches  of  Mr.  Washington 
and  Mr.  Adams  which  he  hadbtated, 
and  would  require  some  proof,  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  of  a 
friendly  disposition,  previous  to  a 
treaty  with  us.  He  then  said,  that 
we  ought  to  search  for  and  propose 
some  means  which  might  furnish 
th  is  proof;  that,  if  we  were  dis¬ 
posed  to  furnish  it,  there  could  be 
no  difficulty  in  finding  it ;  arid  he 
alluded,  very  intelligibly,  to  a  loan. 
He.  said,  he  had  several  conferences 
with  Mr.  Gerry,  on  this  subject, 
who  had  always  answered,  that  we 
had  no  power.  Mr.  Gerry  said,  he 
had  stated  other  objections;  that  he 
had  particularly  urged,  that  it  would 
involve  us  in  a  war  with  Great  Bri¬ 
tain.  He  made  no  reply;  and  ge¬ 
neral  Pinckney  observed,  that  a  loan 
had  been  suggested  to  us,  but  that 
we  had  uniformly  answered,  that  it 
exceeded  our  powers. 

M.  Talleyrand  replied,  that  per¬ 
sons  at  such  a  distance  as  we  were 
from  our  government,  and  possessed 
as  _  we  were  of  the  public  confi¬ 
dence,  must  often  use  their  discre¬ 
tion,  and  exceed  their  powers,  for 
the  public  good  ;  that  there  was  a 
material  difference  between  acting 
where  instru  tions  were  silent,  and 
doing  what  was  particularly  forbid¬ 
den;  that,  if  indeed  a  loan  was  po¬ 
sitively  forbidden,  we  might  con¬ 
sider  ourselves  as  incapable  of  ma¬ 
king  one;  but  if,  as,  he  supposed  was 
the  case  (he  looked  ihd  question), 
our  instructions  were  only  silent, 
that  it  must  be  referred  tons  to  act, 
in  a  case  not  provided  for,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 


for  the  public  good;  that  in  almost 
all  the  treaties,  made  during  the 
revolution,  the  negociators  had  ex¬ 
ceeded  their  powers,  although  the 
government  appointing  them  was 
at  no  considerable  distance.  He 
particularized  the  treaty  with  Prus¬ 
sia,  and  several  others.  General 
Pinckney  told  him,  that  our  powers 
did  not  extend  to  a  loan,  and  per¬ 
haps  might  forbid  it.  The  minister 
still  urged  the  difference  between 
an  express  prohibition  and  mere 
silence.  He  then  proceeded  to 
state,  that  the  piincipal  objection, 
on  the  part  of  our  government,  to  a 
loan,  must  be,  that  it  would  draw 
us  out  of  the  neutral  situation  in 
which  we  wished  to  continue  ;  that 
there  were  various  means,  thus  ; 
first,  the  secrecy  of  France,  which 
might  be  relied  on  ;  and,  secondly, 
means  of  disguising  the  loan  might 
be  devised,  which  would  effectually 
prevent  its  being  considered  as  an 
aid  during  the  present  war;  that,  if 
we  were  truly  and  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  of  effecting  the  thing,  we 
should  experience  no  difficulty  in 
finding  the  means.  He  again  stated 
a  proposition  of  this  sort,  on  our 
part,  as  being  absolutely  necessary 
to  prove,  that  the  government  was 
not  about  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  persons  of  a  temper  hostile  to 
it.  Mr.  Gerry,  not  well  hearing 
M.  'Talleyrand,  who  spoke  low, 
asked  him  to  explain  himself  with 
respect  to  the  proposition  which  he 
had  alluded  to,  supposing  it  to  be  a 
new  one;  and  he  answered,  that 
one  of  them  was  secrecy;  but  that 
there  were,  besides,  various  ways, 
which  might  easily  be  suggested,  to 
cover  the  loan  as  an  immediate  one, 
by  limiting  the  time  of  advancing 
it  to  distant  instalments,  Mr.  Gerry 
observed,  that  TKtrimon  had  sug- 
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gested,  that  a  loan  was  proposed  to 
be  made  payable  after  the  war,  and 
in  supplies  to  St.  Domingo.  M,  Tal¬ 
leyrand  signified,  that  that  might  be 
one  of  the  means  used  ;  and  said, 
that  if  we  were  only  sincere  in  our 
wish,  it  would  be  easy  to  bring' 
about  the  end. 

General  Marshall  told  M.  Talley¬ 
rand,  that  if  the  ministers  of  the 
Uni  ted  States  had  manifested  any  un¬ 
willingness  to  take  all  proper  means 
to  reconcile  the  two  republics,  or 
any  indifference  on  the  subject, 
they  had  very  badly  represented  the 
feelings  and  wishes  of  their  govern¬ 
ment  ;  that  the  government  of  the 
United  States  was  most  sincerely 
desirous  of  preserving  the  friendship 
of  France,  and  had,  in  his  opinion, 
u o eq u i vocal! y  m a n i fe sted  that  desire, 
by  having  demited  us  under  the  ex- 
traordinary  circumstance  attending 
our  mission,  and  by  having  so  long 
patiently  •‘borne  the  immense  loss 
of  property  which  had  been  sus¬ 
tained  ;  that  we  had  endeavoured, 
according  to  the  best  of  our  judge¬ 
ment,  to  represent  truly  the  dispo¬ 
sition  of  our  government  5  but  that 
we  understood,  that  France  would 
consider  nothing  as  an  evidence  of 
friendship,  but  an  act  that  would 
transcend  and  violate  cur  powers, 
and  at  the  same  time  operate  the 
mo'-t  serious  injury  to  our  ccuhtryj 
that  neutrality,  in  the  present  war, 
was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  they  had  re¬ 
solved  faithfully  to  maintain  it  ;  that 
they  had  committed  no  act,  volun¬ 
tarily,  which  was  a  breach  of  it, 
and  could  do  nothing  in  secret, 
which,  if  k  nown,  would. justly  ar¬ 
range  them  amour  the  belligerent 
pov  er.v,  that,  m  the  prose  nr  state 
of  things,  if  America  was  actually 
leagued  with  France  in  the  war,  she 


would  only  be  required  to  furnish 
money  5  that  we  had  neither  ships 
of  war  or  men  to  be  employed  in  it, 
and  could,  consequently,  as  a  belli¬ 
gerent  power,  only  be  asked  for 
money  ;  that  therefore,  to  furnish 
money,  was  in  fact  to  make  war, 
which  we  could  by  no  means  con¬ 
sent  to  do,  and  which  would  abso¬ 
lutely  transcend  our  powers,  being' 
an  act  altogether  Without  the  view 
and  contemplation  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  when  our  mission  was  decided 
on  ;  that  with  respect  to  supplies 
to  St  Domingo,  no  doubt  could  be 
entertained  that  Our  merchants 
would  furnish  them  very  abundant¬ 
ly,  if  France  would  permit  the  com¬ 
merce  ;  and  a  loan,  really  payable 
after  the  close  of  the  war,  might 
then  be  negociated.  M.  Talleyrand 
again  marked  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  silence  of  instructions  and  an 
express  prohibition,  and  again  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  necessity  of  our  pro¬ 
ving,  by  some  means  which  we  must 
offer,  our  friendship  for  the  repub¬ 
lic.  He  said,  he  must  exact  from 
us,  on  the  part  of  his  government, 
some  proposition  of  this  sort  ;  that, 
to  prove  our  friendship,  there  must 
be  some  immediate  aid,  or  some¬ 
thing  which  might  avail  them  ;  that 
the  principles  of  reciprocity  would 
require  it.  General  Pinckney  and 
general  Marshall  understood  him  by 
this  expression,  to  allude  to  the  loan 
formerly  made  bv  France  to  the 
United  states.  Mr,  Gerry,  at  the 
time,  thought  he  alluded  to  the 
treaty  to  be  made,  and  said,  all 
treaties  should  be  founded  in  reci¬ 
procity,  anu  then  asked  hint,  whe¬ 
ther  a  loan  was  the  ultimatum  of 
tins  government.  M.  Talleyrand 
did  not  give  a  direct  answer  to  the 
question  j  he  said,  as  he  was  under¬ 
stood,  that  the  government  insisted 
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pn  some  act  which,  woulddemonstrate 
.our  trie  dly  disposition  towards,  and 
our  good  wishes  for  the  republic; 
this  once  done,  he  said,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  complaints  would  be  easy; 
that  would  be  matter  of  inquiry  ; 
and,  if  France  bad  done  us  wrong,, 
it  would  be  repaired  ;  but  that,  if 
this  was  refused,  it  would  increase 
the  distance  and  coldness  between 
the  two  republics.  The  conversa¬ 
tion  continued  in  this  style,  until 
four  o’clock,  when  we  took  our 
leave,  and  agreed  to  meet  in  the 
evening.  In  the  course  of  it,  and 
in  reply  to  some  observations  of 
M.  Talleyrand  respecting  the  proofs 
of  friendship  required  by  France, 
general  Pinckney  observed,  that  our 
being  here  was  a  mark  of  the 
friendly  disposition  of  our  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  that,  while  we  were 
here,  the  government  had  passed  a 
decree  for  seizing  neutral  vessels, 
having  on  board  any  article  coming 
out  of  Fmgland,  which  in  its  opera¬ 
tion  would  subject  to  capture  all 
our  property  on  the  ocean.  M. 
Talleyrand  replied,  that  this  was 
not  particular  to  us,  but  was  com¬ 
mon  to  all  the  neutral  powers. 
At  another  time,  in  answer  to  his 
demand  of  some  mark  of  ourfriend- 
ship,  general  Marshall  observed, 
that  we  considered  the  mutual  in¬ 
terests  of  the  two  nations  as  re¬ 
quiring  peace  and  friendship,  and 
we  relied  on  finding  sufficient  mo¬ 
tives  in  the  interest  of  France  to 
preserve  that  friendship,  without 
forcing  us  to  an  act.  which  tran¬ 
scended  our  powers,  and  would  be 
so  injurious  to  our  country.  As 
we  were  taking  our  leave  M.  Tai- 
leyralid  again  noticed  ur  not  visit¬ 
ing  him,  and  said,  that  he  con¬ 
ceived  our  not  awing  had  an  au¬ 
dience  from  the  directory,  ought 


not  to  have  prevented  it.  General 
Marshall  told  him,  that  our  seeing 
the  directory  or  not  was  an  object 
of  no  concern  to  us  3  that  we. 
were  perfectly  indifferent  with  re¬ 
gard  to  it,  but  that  we  conceived 
that  until  our  public  character  was 
in  some  degree  recognized,  and  we 
were  treated  as  the  ministers  and 
representatives  of  our  government, 
we  could  not  take  upon  ourselves 
to  act  as  ministers,  because,  bv  doing 
so,  we  might  subject  ourselves  to 
some  injurious  circumstances  to 
which  we  could  not  submit.  Fie 
said,  that  was  very  true,  but  we 
might  see  him  as  private  individuals, 
and  discuss  the  object  of  difference 
between  us. 

We  requested  of  M.  Talleyrand 
another  interview,  at  such  hour 
as.  might  be  convenient  to  him,  on 
the  6th  instant.  He  answered,  that 
he  would  receive  us  at  half  past 
eleven,  at  which  hour  we  attended 
him. 

Immediately  after  our  arrival  at 
his  office,  we  were  introduced  to 
the  minister  3  and  general  Pinckney 
stated,  that  we  had  considered,  with 
the  most  serious  attention,  the  con¬ 
versation  we  had  the  honour' of 
holding  with  him  a  few  days  past  3 
that  the  propositions  he  had  sug¬ 
gested,  appeared  to  us  to  be  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  with  those  which 
had  been  made  by  M.  X.  by  M.  Y. 
and  also  to  Mr.  Gerry,  with  an  in¬ 
tention  that  they  should  be  com¬ 
municated  to  his  colleagues;  that 
we  considered  it  as  a  proposition 
that  the  United  States  should  fur¬ 
nish  aid  to  France,  to  be  used  du¬ 
ring  the  present  war ;  that,  though 
it  was  unusual  to  disclose  instruc¬ 
tions,  yet  we  would  declare  to  him, 
that,  in  addition  to  its  being  a  mea¬ 
sure  amounting  to  a  declaration  of 
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war  against  Great  Britain,  we  were 
expressly  forbidden  by  our  instruc¬ 
tions  to  take  such  a  step. 

The  minister  said,  in  the  tone  of 
question,  he  supposed  our  instruc¬ 
tions  were,  to  do  nothing  which 
would  amount  to  a  departure  from 
©nr  neutrality.  General  Pinckney 
fakl,  that  we  were  so  instructed, 
and  that  they  were  still  more  par¬ 
ticular.  JV1.  Talleyrand  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  argue,  that  it  would  be 
no  departure  from  neutrality,  to 
stipulate  a  loan  payable  after  the 
■war,  and  spoke  of  it  clearly  as  ad¬ 
mitting  of  application  to  immediate 
use.  He  said  a  good  deal  of  the 
secrecy  with  which  the  transaction 
might  be  clothed;  and  obseryed, 
farther,  that  a  loan,  payable  after 
the  war,  would  be  a  proof  of  our 
faithful  observance  of  the  duties 
of  neutrality,  since  it  would  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  proving  that  we  had  re¬ 
fected  propositions  for  an  immediate 
loan.  General  Marshall  replied, 
that  we  thought  differently  ;  that 
in  our  opinion,  any  act  on  the  part 
of  the  American  government,  on 
which  one  of  the  belligerent  powers 
could  raise  money  for  immediate 
use,  would  be  furnishing  aid  to  that 
power,  and  would  be  taking  part  in 
the  war.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  to 
take  the  only  part  which,  in  the 
existing  state  of  things,  America 
could  take.  This  was  our  deliberate 
opinion,  and,  in  addition  to  it,  we 
considered  our  instructions  as  con¬ 
clusive  on  this  point. 

Pie  observed,  that  we  had  claims 
•n  the  French  government  for  pro¬ 
perty  taken  from  American  citizens. 
Some  of  those  claims  were  probably 
just.  He  asked,  if  they  were  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  France,  whether 
we  could  not  give  a  credit  as  to  the 
payment ;  say  for  two  years. — W e 
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answered,  thatwe  could.  He  the* 
insisted  that  it  was  precisely  the 
same  thing;  that,  by  such  ah  act, 
we  should  consent  to  leave,  in  the 
hands  of  France,  funds,  to  which 
our  citizens  were  entitled,  and 
which  might  be  used  in  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  the  war.  General  Pinck¬ 
ney  said,  there  was  a  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  cases;  that  such  prizes 
were  now  actually  in  the  power  of 
the  French,  without  our  consent; 
we  could  not  prevent  it,  or  get 
them  out;  but  the  granting  or  not 
granting  a  loan  was  in  our  power. 
He  repeated  his  observation  ;  and 
general  Marshall  said,  that  the  pro¬ 
perty  for  which  money  was  due  to 
American  citizens,  from  the  French 
government,  was  taken  into  the 
possession  of  that  government  with¬ 
out  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States. 

No  act  of  any  sort  was  performed 
by  our  government,  which  in  any 
degree  contributed  to  place  those 
funds  in  the  hands  of  France,  nor 
was  there  any  consent  towards  it ; 
but,  in  the  case  proposed,  the  act 
would  be  the.  act  of  the  govern¬ 
ment:  the  government  could  it¬ 
self  place  funds  in  the  hands  of 
France,  and  thereby  furnish  means 
which  might  be  employed  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  viar.  This  was 
the  distinction  between  the  cases  ; 
and,  in  a  question  of  neutrality,  it 
appeared  to  us  to  be  all  important. 
The  minister  then  proceeded  to 
state  the  case  of  our  assuming  the 
debt  of  our  citizens,  and  of  paying 
the  money  in  that  manner  ;  but 
general  Pinckney  and  Mr.  Gerry 
told  him  we  were  positively  for¬ 
bidden  to  assume  the  debt  to  our 
own  citizens,  even  if  we  were  to 
pay  the  money  directly  to  them. 
He  seemed  surprized  at  this.  Ge¬ 
neral 
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neral  Pinckney  observed,  that  con¬ 
trary  to  usage,  we  had  deemed  it 
proper  in  the  existing  state  of  things, 
to  state  candidly  our  powers  to  h im, 
that  he  might  know  certainly,  that 
we  could  not  secretly,  or  under  any 
disguise  whatever,  make  a  loan 
which  might  be  used  during  the 
war. 

M.  Talleyrand  said,  he  must  re¬ 
sume  his  position,  that,  there  was 
a  difference,  which  he  must  insist 
upon,  between  a  loan  payable  im¬ 
mediately  and  a  loan  payable  in 
future  ;  and  he  still  insisted  there 
was  no  difference  between  a  loan 
payable  in  future  and  a  credit  for 
the  money  which  might  be  due 
to  our  citizens.  Mr.  Gerry  obser¬ 
ved,  that  his  colleagues  had  justly 
stated  the  distinction  between  the 
debt  which  will  be  due  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States  from 
France,  in  case  of  her  recognizing 
the  claims  which  we  snail  make  in 
their  behalf,  and  a  debt  which  might 
arise  from  a  loan  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States  to  that 
of  France,  during  the  war.  The 
one  is  the  result  of  an  arrest  of  their 
property,  without  their  consent  ; 
the  other  would  be  a  voluntary  act 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  breach 
of  their  neutrality.  There  is  an 
additional  objection  to  the  latter  5  if 
the  United  States  should  makesuch  a 
loan,  it  would  give  too  much  reason 
to  suppose  that  their  government 
had  consented,  in  a  collusive  man¬ 
ner,  to  the  capture  of  the  vessels 
of  their  citizens,  and  had  thus 
been  furnishing  France  with  sup¬ 
plies  to  carry  on  the  war.  Our 
instructions  are  express,  not  to  sti¬ 
pulate  for  any  aids  to  France,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  during  the 
war. 

With  respect  to  a  secret  stipula¬ 


tion,  a  loan  cannot  be  made  with¬ 
out  an  act  of  the  legislature :  but, 
if  the  executive  were  adequate  to 
it,  we  have  had  an  instance  of  an 
injunction  of  secrecy  on  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  senate,  on  an  important: 
subject,  which  one  of  the  members 
thought  himself  warranted  in  pub¬ 
lishing  in  the  newspaper  5  and  of 
frequent  instances  of  secrets  which 
have  otherwise  escaped ;  secrecy, 
in  this  instance,  might,  therefore,  be 
considered,  if  the  measure  was  in 
itself  admissible,  as  being  imprac¬ 
ticable.  General  Marshall  observed, 
that  we  had  considered  the  subject 
with  great  solicitude,  and  were  de¬ 
cidedly  of  opinion,  that  we  could 
not,  under  any  form,  make  a  loan 
which  could  be  used  during  the 
war  5  that  we  could  not  tell  what 
our  government  would  do,  if  on  the 
spot;  but  were  perfectly  clear,  that, 
without  additional  orders,  we  could 
not  do  what  France  requested.  Mr. 
Gerry  observed,  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  nation  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  ourselves,  were 
earnestly  solicitous  to  restore  friend¬ 
ship  between  the  two  republics  j 
that,  as  general  Marshall  had  stated, 
we  could  not  say  what  our  govern¬ 
ment  would  do,  if  on  the  spotj 
bur  if  thisproposition  metthe  wishes 
of  the  government  of  France,  ge¬ 
neral  Marshall  and  himself  had 
agreed  immediately  to  embark  for 
the  United  States,  and  lay  before 
our  government  the  existing  state ot 
things  here,  as  it  respected  our  Ba¬ 
ton,  to  enable  them  to  determine, 
whether  any,  and  what  other,  mea¬ 
sures  on  their  part  were  necessary, 
M.  Talleyrand  made  no  observations 
on  this  proposition  ;  but  inquired 
whether  we  expected  soon  to  re¬ 
ceive  orders.  Mr.  Gerry  mention¬ 
ed  an  answer  he  had  received  to  a 
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letter  sent  by  him  in  November  ; 
and  general  Marshall  stated,  that 
our  first  dispatches  were  sent  on 
board  two  vessels  at  Amsterdam,  on 
the  2.0  th  of  November;  from  which 
M.  Talleyrand  could  form  a  ..just  an 
Idea  as  we.  could  when  an  answer 
might  be  expected  3  but  he  did  not 
think  it  probable  one  would  arrive 
before  a  month  to  come.  General 
Marshall  told' him,  we  knew  that 
pur  government  had  not  received 
ourdispatches  ontheSth  of  January, 
and  we  could  not  tell  when  they 
might  be  received.  He  asked  whe¬ 
ther  our  intelligence  came  through 
England.  General  Marshall  an¬ 
swered,  that  it  did  not:  and  general 
Pinckney  said,  that  American,  pa¬ 
pers  as  late  as  the  81I1  of  January 
mentioned  the  fact. 

There  was  some  conversation  a- 
bout  the  time  when  these  instruc¬ 
tions  might  be  expected  ;  and  ge¬ 
neral  Marshall  suggested  a  doubt 
whether  our  government  might  gi  re 
any  instructions.  Pie  asked,  with 
some  surprise,  whether  we  had  not 
written  for  instruction  ?  and  we 
answered,  that  we  had  not :  and 
Mr.  Gerry  said,  that  we  had  stated 
facts  to  our  government,  and  con¬ 
ceived  that  nothing  more  was  ne¬ 
cessary.  General  Pinckney  ob¬ 
served,  that  the  government,  kno  .s  - 
ing  the  facts,  would  do  what  was 
proper;  and  that  our  applying  or 
not  applying  for  instructions  would 

not  alter  theirconduct.  M.  Talley- 

* 

rand  then  inquired,  whether  we 
had  not  sent  any  one  to  the  United 
States.  General  Pinckney  said,  no; 
and  Mr.  Gerry  added,  that,  soon 
after  our  arrival,  we  had  made  pro¬ 
positions  to  send  one  of  our  number, 
which  were  not  accepted.  And 
general  Marshall  farther  added,  that 
those  who  had  communicated  with 


us,  had  told  us,  we  should  be  order* 
ed  out  of  France  immediate  \y  ;  and 
we  had  supposed  that  we  should  be 
ordered  out  before  our  lettei  s  could 
reach  the  government.  Mr.  Gerry 
then  observed,  that  the  government 
of  France  must  judge  for  itself ; 
but  that  it  appeared  to  him,  that  a 
treaty  on  liberal  principles,  such  as 
those  on  which  the  treaty  of  com? 
meree  between  the  two  nations  was 
first  established,  would  he. infinitely 
more  advantageous  to  France  than, 
the  trilling  advantages  s  could 
derive  from  a  loan.  Such  a  reaty 
would  produce  a  friendship  and  at? 
laohraent,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  to  France,  which  would  be 
solid  and  permanent,  and  produce 
benefits  far  silverier  to  thos-  a 

A 

loan,  if  we  had  powers  to  nuke  it. 
To  this  observation  M.  Talleyrand 
made  no  reply.  We  parted  with? 
ou.Ua.ny  sentiment  delivered  by  the 
minister  on  the  subject  of  o  c  r  - 
ing  home  to  consult  our  govern¬ 
ment. 

As  we  were  taking  our  leave 
of  M,  Talleyrand,  we  told  bum  that 
two  (  f  us  would  return  immediately, 
to  receive  the  instructions  of  our 
government,  it  that  would  be  agree¬ 
able  to  the  directory  ;  if  it  was  not, 
we  would  wait  some  time,  in  the 
expectation  of  receiving  instruc¬ 
tions. 


Alessai  fi  rm,  ike  President  to  Con¬ 
gress. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
representatives, 

M  7v~  T  H I LE  T  congratulate  you  on 
V  y  the  arrival  of  general  Mar¬ 
shall,  one  of  our  late  envoys  extra¬ 
ordinary 
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Ordinary  to  the  French  republic,  at 
a  place  of  safety,  where  he  is  justly 
held  in  honour,  I  think  it  my  duty 
to  communicate  to  you  a. letter  re¬ 
ceived  by  him  from  Mr.  Gerry,  the 
only  one  of  the  three  who  has  not 
received  his  conge :  this  letter,  to¬ 
gether  with  another  from  the  minis- 
ter  of  foreign  relations  to  him.  of 
the  third  of  A  pvil,  and  his  answer  of 
the  fourth,  will  shew  the  situation 
in  which  he  remains,  his  intentions, 
and  prospects. 

X  presume  that,  before  this  time, 
he  lias  received  fresh  instructions  (a 
copy  of  which  accompanies  this 
message)  to  consent  to  no  loans: 
and  therefore  the  negociation  may 
be  considered  at  an  ,end. 

1  will  never  send  another  minister 
to  France,  without  assurances  that 
he  will  be  received,  respected,  and 
honoured,  as  the  representative  of 
a  great,  free,  powerful,  and  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 

John  Adams. 

United  States,  June  21  si,  1?0S. 


Message  from  the  President  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States ,  July 

is,  1793. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate, 

T ?  ELTEVING  that  the  letter  re- 
A3  ceived  this  morning  from  ge¬ 
neral  Washington,  will  give  high 
satisfaction  to  the  senate,  i  transmit 
them  a  copy  of  it,  and  congratulate 
them  and  the  public  on  this  great 
event,  the  general’s  acceptance  of 
his  appointment,  as  lieutenant-ge¬ 
neral  and  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army. 

John  Adams, 

United  States,  July  If  1793. 


Sl;7 

Mount  Vernon,  July  13,  1798- 
Dear  sir, 

I  had  the  honour,  on  the  evening 
of  the  11th  instant,  to  receive  From 
the  hand  of  the  secretary  of  war, 
your  favour  of  the  fth,  announcing 
that  you  had,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate,  appointed  me 
“lieutenant-general  and  comman¬ 
der-in-chief  of  all  the  armies  raised, 
or  to  be  raised,  for  the  service  of 
the  United  States.” 

I  cannot  express  how  greatly  af¬ 
fected  X  am  at  this  new  proof  of 
public  confidence,  and  the  highly 
flattering  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make  the  commu¬ 
nication  ;  at  the  same  time,  X  must 
not  conceal  from  you  my  earnest 
wish,  that  the  choice  had  fallen 
upon  a  man  less  declined  in  years, 
and  better  qualified  to  encoun  ter  the 
usual  vicissitudes  of  war. 

You  know,  sir,  what  calculation 
I  had  made  relative  to  the  probable 
course  of  events,  on  my  retiring 
from  office,  and  the  determination 
1  had  consoled  my  self  with,  ofclosing 
the  remnant  of  my  days  in  my  pre¬ 
sent  peaceful  abode  j  you  will  there¬ 
fore  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  and 
appreciate  the  sensations  X  must 
have  experienced,  to  bring  my 
mind  to  any  conclusion' that  would 
pledge  me,  at  so  late  a  period  of 
life,  to  leave  scenes  I  sincerely  love, 
to  enter  upon  the  boundless  field  of 
public  action,  incessant  trouble,  and 
h  igh  re  spoils  1  bi  1  i  t  y . 

it  was  not  .possible  for  me  to  re¬ 
main  ignorant  of,  or  indifferent  to, 
recent  transactions.  The  conduct 
of  the  directory  of  France  towards 
our  country ;  their  insidious  hostility 
to  its  government;  their  various 
practices  to  withdraw  the  affections 
of  the  people  from  it;  the  evident 
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tendency  of  their  acts,  and  those  of 
their  agents,  to  countenance  and 
invigorate  opposition;  their  disre¬ 
gard  of  solemn  treaties  and  the  laws 
of  nations;  their  war  upon  our  de¬ 
fenceless  commerce;  their  treat¬ 
ment  of  our  ministers  of  peace ;  and 
their  demands  amounting  totribute; 
could  not  fail  to  excite  in  me  cor¬ 
responding  sentiments  with  those 
my  countrymen  have  so  generally 
expressed  in  their  affectionate  ad¬ 
dresses  to  you.  Believe mey  sir,  no 
one  can  more  cordially  approve  of 
the  wise  and  prudent  measures  of 
jour  administration.  They  ought 
to  inspire  universal  confidence,  arid 
will,  no  doubt,  combined  with  the 
state  of  things,  call  from  congress 
sach  laws  and  means,  as  will  enable 
you  to  meet  the  full  force  and  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  crisis. 

•Satisfied,  therefore,  that  you  have 
sincerely  wished  and  endeavoured 
to  avert  war,  and  exhausted,  to  the 
last  drop,  the  cup  of  reconciliation, 
we  can,  with  pure  hearts,  appeal  to 
Heaven  for  the  justice  of  our  cause; 
and  may  confidently  trust  the  final 
result  to  that  kind  Providence  who 
has  heretofore,  and  so  often,  signal- 
ly  favoured  the  people  of  these 
United  States. 

Thinking  in  this  manner,  and 
feeling  how  incumbent  it  is  upon 
every  person,  of  every  description, 
to  contribute  at  all  times  to  his 
country’s  welfare,  and  especially  in 
a  moment  like  the  present,  when 
everything  we  hold  dear  and  sacred 
is  so  seriously  threatened ;  I  have 
finally  determined  to  accept  the 
com  mission  o  f  co  m  ma  n  der- i  n  -ch  i ef 
of  the  armies  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  reserve  only,  that  1  shall 
not  be  called  inio  the  field  un¬ 
til  the  army  is  in  a  situation  "to  re¬ 


quire  my  presence,  or  it  becomes 
indispensable  by  the  urgency  of  cir¬ 
cumstances. 

in  making  this  reservation,  T  beg 
it  to  bs  understood,  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  withhold  any  assistance  to 
arrange  and  organize  the  army, 
which  you  may  think  I  can  afford. 
I  take  the  liberty  also  to  mention, 
that  I  must  decline  having  my  ac¬ 
ceptance  considered  as  drawing  af¬ 
ter  it  any  immediate  charges  upon 
the  public;  or  that  I  can  receive 
any  emoluments  annexed  to  the  ap¬ 
pointment,  before  entering  into  a 
situation  to  incur  expence. 

The  secretary  of  war  being  anxi¬ 
ous  to  return  to  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment,!  haye  detained  him  no  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  a  full  commu¬ 
nication  upon  the  several  points  he 
had  in  charge. 

With  very  great  respect  and 
consideration, 

I  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Dear  sir. 

Your  most  obedient, 
Humble  servant, 

G.  Washington. 

John  Adams, 

President  of  the  United  States. 


Speech  of  the  President  qf  the  United 
States  of  America  to  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  on  Saturday ,  Decern - 
her  8,  1798. 

Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of 
representatives, 

WHILE  with  reverence  and 
resignation  we  contemplate 
the  dispensations  of  Divine  Provi¬ 
dence,  in  -the alarming  and  destruc¬ 
tive  pestilence  with  which  several 
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of  our  cities  and  towns  have  been 
visited,  there  is  cause  for  gratitude 
and  mutual  congratulations,  that  the 
malady  has  disappeared,  and  that 
we  are  again  permitted  to  assemble 
in  safety  at  the  seat  of  government 
for  the  discharge  of  our  important 
duties.  But  when  we  reflect  that 
this  fatal  disorder  has,  within  a  few 
years,  made  repeated  ravages  in 
some  of  ourprincipal  sea-port  towns, 
and  with  increased  malignancy ; 
and  when  we  consider  tire  maani- 
tude  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  in- 
terruption  of  public  and  private 
business,  whereby  the  national  in¬ 
terests  are  deeply  affected;  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  invite  the  legislature 
of  the  union  to  examine  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  establishing  suitable  re¬ 
gulations  in  aid  of  the  health-laws 
ot  the  respective  states;  for  these 
being  formed  on  the  idea,  that  con¬ 
tagious  sickness  may  be  communi¬ 
cated  through  the  channels  of  com¬ 
merce,  there  seems  to  be  a  necessity 
that  congress,  who  alone  can  regu¬ 
late  trade,  should  frame  a  system 
which,  while  it  may  tend  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  general  health,  may  be 
compatible  with  the  interests  of 
commerce,  and  the  safety  of  the 
revenue. 

While  we  think  on  this  calamity, 
and  sympathize  with  the  immediate 
sufferers,  we  have  abundant  reason 
to  present  to  the  Supreme  Being  our 
annual  oblations  ot  gratitude  for  a 
liberal  participation  in  the  ordinary 
blessings  of  his  providence.  To  the 
usual  subjects  ot  gratitude,  I  cannot 
omit  to  add  one  of  t lit  first  impor¬ 
tance  to  our  well-being  and  safety — 
I  mean  that  spirit,  which  has  arisen 
in  our  country,  against  the  menaces 
and  aggression  ot  a  foreign  nation. 
A  manly  sense  of  national  honour, 
dignity,  and  independence,  has  ap¬ 


peared,  which,  if  encouraged  and 
invigorated  by  every  branch  of  the 
government,  will  enable  us  to  view, 
undismayed,  the  enterprizes  of  any 
foreign  power,  and  become  the  sure 
foundation  of  national  prosperity 
and  glory. 

The  course  of  the  transactions  in 
relation  to  the  United  States  and 
France,  which  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  during  your  recess,  will 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  future 
communication.  That  communica¬ 
tion  will  confirm  the  ultimate  failure 
of  the  measures  which  have  been 
taken  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  towards  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  differences  with  that 
power.  1  ou  will  at  the  same  time 
perceive,  that  the  French  govern¬ 
ment  appears  solicitous  to  impress 
the  opinion,  that  it  is  averse  to  k 
rupture  with  this  country,  and  that 
it  has,  in  a  qualified  manner,  de¬ 
clared  itself  willing  to  receive  a 
minister  from  the  United  States,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  a  good  un¬ 
derstanding.  it  is  unfortunate  for 
professions  of  this  kind,  that  they 
should  be  expressed  in  terms  which 
may  countenance  the  inadmissible 
pretension  of  a  right  to  prescribe 
tne  qualifications  which  a  minister 
from  the  United  States  should  pos¬ 
sess,'  and  that,  while  France  is 
asserting  the  existence  of  a  dispo¬ 
sition  on  her  part  to  conciliate  with 
sincerity  the  differences  which  have 
arisen,  the  sincerity  of  a  like  dispo¬ 
sition  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  of  which  too  many  demon¬ 
strative  proofs  have  been  given, 
should  even  be  indirectly  questioned! 
It  is  also  worthy  of  observation,  that 
the  decree  of  the  directory,  aiiep-.ed 
to  be  intended  to  restrain  the  de¬ 
predations  of  French  cruizers  on 
our  commerce,  has  not  tdven.  and 

cannot 
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cannot  give,  any  relief  ;  it  enjoins 
them  to  conform  to  all  the  laws  of 
France  relative  to  carrying  and 
prizes,  while  these  laws  are  them¬ 
selves  the  sources  of  the  depreda¬ 
tions,  of  which  we  have  so  long,  so 
justly,  andsofruitlessly  complained. 

The  law  of  France  enacted  in 
January  last,  which  subjects  to  cap¬ 
ture  and  condemnation  neutral  ves¬ 
sels  and  their  cargoes,  if  any  portion 
of  the  latter  are  of  British  fabric  or 
produfce,  although  the  entire  pro¬ 
perty  belong  to  heutrals,  instead  of 
being  rescinded,  has  lately  received 
a  confirmation,  by  the. failure  of  a 
proposition  for  its  repeal.  While 
this  law,  which  is  an  unequivocal 
act  of  war  on  the  commerce  of  the 
nations  it  attacks,  continues  in 
force,  those  nations  can  see  in  the 
French  government  only  a  power 
regardless  of  their  essential  rights,  of 
their  independence  and  sovereignty; 
and  if  they  possess  the  means, 
they  can  reconcile  nothing  with 
their  interest  and  honour  but  a  firm 
resistance. 

Hitherto,  therefore,  nothing  is 
discoverable  in  the  conduct  of 
France,  which  ought  to  change  or 
relax  our  measures  of  defence;  on 
the  contrary,  to  extend  and  invigo¬ 
rate  them  is  our  true  policy.  We 
have  no  reason  to  regret  that  these 
measures  have  been  thus  far  adopted 
and  pursued;  and  in  proportion  as 
we  enlarge  our  view  of  the  porten¬ 
tous  and  incalculable  situation  of 
Europe,  we  shall  discover  new  and 
cogent  motives  for  the  full  deve- 
*  lopement  of  our  energies  and  re¬ 
sources. 

But  in  demonstrating  by  our  con- 
duct  that  we  do  not  fear  war,  in 
the  necessary  protection  ofour  rights 
and  honour,  we  shall  srive  no  room 
to  infer  that  we  abandon  the  desire 


of  peace.  An  efficient  preparation 
for  war  can  alone  ensure  peace.  It 
is  peace  that  we  have  uniformly  and 
perseveringly  cultivated,  and  har¬ 
mony  between  us  and  France  may 
be  restored  at  her  option.  But  to 
send  another  minister,  without  mere 
d  e  t  e  rm  i  n  a  t  e  a  s  s  u  r  a  n  c  e  s  t  h  a  t  h  e  wo  u  1  d 
be  received,  would  be  an  act  of  hu¬ 
miliation  to  which  the  United  States 
ought  not  to  submit;  it  must  there¬ 
fore  be  left  with  France,  if  she  is 
indeed  desirous  of  accommodation, 
to  take  the  requisite  steps.  The 
United  States  will  steadily  observe 
the  maxims  by  which  they  have  hi- 
therto  been  governed.  They  will 
respect  the  saerted  rights  of  embassy ; 
and,  with  a  sincere  disposition  on 
the  part  of  France  to  desist  from 
hostility,  to  make  reparation  for  the 
injuries  heretofore  committed  on 
our  commerce,  and  to  do  justice  in 
future,  there  will  be  no  obstacle  to 
the  restoration  of  a  friendly''  inter¬ 
course.  In  making  to  you  this  de¬ 
claration,  we  give  a  pledge  to 
France  and  the  world,  that  the  exe¬ 
cutive  authority  of  this  country  will 
attend  to  the  humane  and  pacific 
policy  which  has  invariably  go¬ 
verned  its  proceedings,  in  confor¬ 
mity  with  the  wishes  of  the difie rent 
branches  of  the  government  and  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  considering  the  late  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  her  policy  towards  foreign, 
nations,  l  deem  it  a  duty  deliberate¬ 
ly  and  solemnly  to  declare  my  opi¬ 
nion,  that,  whether  we  negociate 
with  her  or  not,  vigorous  prepara¬ 
tions  for  war  will  be  alike  indis¬ 
pensable.  These  alone  w  ill  give  to 
us  an  equal  treaty,  and  ensure  its 
observance, 

Among  the  measures  cf  prepara¬ 
tion  which  appear  expedient,  I 
take  the  liberty  to  recalhyour  atten¬ 
tion! 
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lion  to  the  naval  establishment.  The 
beneficial  effects  of  the  small  naval 
armament  provided  under  the  acts 
of  the  last  session  are  known  and  ac¬ 
knowledged.  Perhaps  no  country 
ever  experienced  more  sudden  and 
remarkable  advantages  from  any 
measure  of  policy,  than  we  have 
derived  from  the  arming  for  our 
marine  protection  and  defence.  We 
ought,  without  loss  of  time,  to  lay 
the  foundation  for  an  increase  of 
our  navy,  to  a  size  sufficient  to  guard 
our  coast,  and  protect  our  trade. 
Such  a  naval  force,  as  it  is  doubt¬ 
less  in  the  power  of  the  United 
States  to  create  and  maintain,  would 
also  afford  to  them  the  best  means 
of  general  defence,  by  facilitating 
the  safe  transportation  of  troops  and 
stores  to  every  part  of  our  extensive 
coast. 

To  accomplish  this  important  ob¬ 
ject,  a  prudent  foresight  requires 
that  systematical  measures  be  adopt¬ 
ed  for  procuring  at  all  times  the 
requisite  timber  and  other  sup¬ 
plies.  In  what  manner  this  shall 
be  done,  I  leave  to  your  considera¬ 
tion-, 

I  will  now  advert,  gentlemen, 
to  some  matters  of  less  moment,  but 
proper  to  be  communicated  to  the 
national  legislature. 

After  the  Spanish  garrisons  had 
evacuated  the  posts  they  occupied 
at  the  Natchez  and  Walnut-Hills, 
the  commissioner  of  the  United 
States  commenced  his  observations 
to  ascertain  the  point  near  the  Missi- 
sippi,  which  terminated  the  north¬ 
ernmost  point  of  the  thirty-first  de¬ 
gree  of  north  latitude.  From  thence 
lie  proceeded  to  run  the  boundary 
line  between  the  United  States  and 
Spain.  He  was  afterwards  joined 
by  theSpanish  commissioner,  where 
he  work  of  the  former  was  con- 
Vgl.  XL. 


fined  5  and  they  proceeded  toge¬ 
ther  to  the  demarcation  of  the  line. 
Recent  information  renders  it  pro¬ 
bable  that  the  southern  Indians, 
either  instigated  to  oppose  the  de¬ 
marcation,  or  jealous  of  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  suffering  white  people 
to  run  a  line  over  lands  to  which 
the  Indian  title  had  not  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  have,  ere  this  time, 
stopped  the  progress  of  the  commis¬ 
sioners.  And,  considering  the  mis¬ 
chiefs  which  may  result  from  con¬ 
tinuing  the  demarcation,  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  will  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  the  great  expence  attending 
it,  and  that  the  boundaries  which 
the  commissioners  have  actually  esta¬ 
blished,  probably  extend  at  least  as 
far  as  the  Indian  title  has  been  ex¬ 
tinguished,  it  will  perhaps  become 
expedient  and  necessary  to  suspend 
farther  proceedings,  by  recalling 
our  commissioner. 

The  commissioners  appointed  in 
pursuance  of  the  fifth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  na¬ 
vigation,  between  the  United  States 
and  his  Britannic  majesty,  to  de¬ 
termine  what  river  was  truly  in¬ 
tended  under  the  name  of  the  river 
St.  Croix,  mentioned  in  the  treaty 
of  peace,  and  forming  a  part  of  the 
boundary  therein  described,  have 
finally  decided  that  question.  On 
the  twenty-fifth  of  October,  they 
made  their  declaration,  that  a  river 
called  Schoodiac,  which  falls  into 
Passamaquoddy-Bay,  at  its  north¬ 
western  quarter,  was  the  true  St. 
Croix  intended  in  the  treaty  of 
peace,  as  far  as  its  great  fork, 
where  one  of  its  streams  comes 
from  the  westward,  and  the  other 
from  the  northward  ;  and  that  the 
latter  stream  is  the  continuation  of 
the  St.  Croix  to  its  source.  'Phis 
decision,  it  is  understood,  will  pre- 
Y  elude 
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elude  all  contention  among  indivi¬ 
dual  claimants,  as  it  seems  that  the 
Schoodiac  and  its  northern  branch 
bound  the  grants  of  lands  which 
have  been  made  by  the  respective 
adjoining  governments.  A  subor¬ 
dinate  question,  however,  it  has 
been  suggested,  still  remains  to  be 
determined.  Between  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Croix,  as  now  settled,  and 
what  is  usually  called  the  bay  of 
Fundy,  lie  a  number  of  valuable 
islands.  The  commissioners  have 
not  continued  the  boundary  lines 
through  any  channel  of  these  islands  ; 
and  unless  thebay  of  Passamaquod- 
dy  be  a  part  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 
this  farther  adjustment  of  boundary 
will  be  necessary.  But  it  is  appre¬ 
hended  that  this  will  not  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  any  difficulty. 

Such  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  examination  and  decision  of 
cases  of  captures  and  condemnations 
of  American  vessels,  which  were 
the  subject  of  the  seventh  article  of 
the  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and 
navigation,  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  that  it  is 
supposed  the  commissioners  will  be 
able  to  bring  their  business  to  a 
conclusion  in  August  of  the  ensuing 
year. 

The  commissioners  acting  under 
the  twenty-fifth  article  of  the  treaty 
between  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  have  adjusted  most  of  the 
claims  of  our  citizens,  for  losses 
sustained  in  consequence  of  their 
vessels  and  cargoes  having  been 
taken  by  the  subjects  of  his  catholic 
majesty,  during  the  late  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Spain. 

Various  circumstances  have  con- 
curred  to  delay  the  execution  of  the 
law  for  augmenting  the  military 
establishment ;  among  these,  the 
desire  of  obtaining  the  fullest  in¬ 


formation  to  direct  the  best  selection 
of  officers.  As  this  object  will  now 
be  speedily  accomplished,  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  raising  and  organ¬ 
izing  of  the  troops  will  proceed 
w  ithout  obstacle,  and  with  effect. 

Gentlemen  of  the  house  of  re¬ 
presentatives, 

1  have  directed  an  estimate  of 
the  appropriation  which  will  be 
necessary  for  the  service  of  the  en¬ 
suing  year  to  be  laid  before  you, 
accompanied  with  a  view  of  the 
public  receipts  and  expenditures 
to  a  recent  period.  It  will  afford 
you  satisfaction  to  infer  the  great 
extent  and  solidity  of  the  public 
resources,  from  the  prosperous  state 
ofthefinances,  notwithstanding  the 
unexampled  embarrassments  which 
have  attended  commerce.  When 
you  reflect  on  the  conspicuous  ex¬ 
amples  of  patriotism  and  liberality 
which  have  been  exhibited  by  our 
mercantile  fellow-citizens,  and  how 
great  a  proportion  of  the  public 
resources  depends  on  their  enter- 
prize,  you  will  naturally  consider 
whether  their  convenience  cannot 
be  promoted  and  reconciled  with 
the  security  of  the  revenue,  by  a 
revision  of  the  system  by  which  the 
collection  is  at  present  regulated. 

During  your  recess,  measures 
have  been  steadily  pursued  for  ef¬ 
fecting  the  valuations  and  returns, 
directed  by  the  act  of  the  last  ses¬ 
sion,  preliminary  to  the  assessment 
and  collection  of  a  direct  tax.  No 
other  delays  or  obstacles  have  been 
experienced,  except  such  as  wrere 
ejected  to  arise  from  the  great 
extent  of  our  country,  and  the  mag- 
nitude  and  novelty  of  theoperation  ; 
and  enough  has  been  accomplished 
to  assure  the  fulfilment  of  the  views 
of  the  legislature. 


Gentlemen 
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Gentlemen  of  the  senate,  and  in  the  maintenance  of  our  dearest 
gentlemen  of  the  house  of  interests  $  and  I  trust  thaf*  by  the 
representatives^  temper  and  wisdom  of  your  pro¬ 

ceedings,  and  by  a  harmony  of  mea*» 
I  cannot  close  this  address  with-  sures,  we  shall  secure  to  our  country 
out  once  more  adverting  to  our  that  weight  and  respect  to  which  it 
political  situation,  and  inculcating  is  so  justly  entitled. 
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C  II  A  R  A  CTER  S. 


Particulars  of  the  Life  of  the  late 
Edmund  Burke,  Esq.  abridged 
from  Dr .  Bisset's  Life  of  that  ce¬ 
lebrated  Character . 

EDMUND  Burke  was  bora  in 
Dublin,  January  I,  1730.  His 
father  was  a  protestant  and  an  at¬ 
torney,  and  is  supposed  to  have  de¬ 
scended  from  the  same  root  as 
Bourke,  the  present  earl  of  Mayo. 
The  early  part  of  his  education 
Edmund  received  under  Abraham 
Shackletcn,  a  quaker,  at  Balytore, 
near  Carlow,*  and  he  applied  with 
ardor  and  industry  to  his  studies, 
and  here  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
classical  erudition,  which  alone 
would  have  entitled  ordinary  men 
to  the  character  of  great  scholars, 
though  it  was  but  a  small  portion 
of  his  multifarious  knowledge.  Like 
all  other  great  men,  Burke  manifest¬ 
ed,  even  in  his  boyish  days,  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  superiority  over  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  His  master  foreboded 
every  thing  that  was  great  from 
his  genius;  and  though  Edmund’s 
brother,  Richard,  who  was  educated 
at  the  same  school,  was  esteemed, 
by  many,  the  foremost  of  the  two 
in  point  of  ability,  yet  their  master 
arid  their  father  entertained  a  dif¬ 


ferent  opinion : — they  allowed  that 
Richard  was  bright,  but  maintained 
that  Edmund  would  be  wise. 

Taking  leave  of  his  good  old 
schoolmaster,  for  whom  he  retained, 
through  life,  a  great  degree  of  gra¬ 
titude  and  affection,  and  whom,  for 
forty  years,  during  which  he  went 
annually  to  Ireland,  he  travelled 
many  miles  to  visit,— Edmund  was 
entered  a  student  at  Dublin-college, 
and  w'as  contemporary  with  Gold¬ 
smith.  At  college,  he  did  not  ren¬ 
der  himself  eminent  in  the  perfor¬ 
mance  of  bis  academical  exercises. 
Even  in  mathematics,  which  at 
Dublin  college  were  much  the  ob¬ 
ject  of  attention,  Burke  made  no 
great  progress ;  he  applied  himself 
so  much  to  that  branch  of  study  as 
to  give  him  a  competent  knowledge 
of  those  parts  that  were  most  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  life,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  more  abstruse  and 
profound  parts  of  that  science. 

In  1749,  Mr.  Lucas,  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  chartered  rights  of 
the  city  of  Dublin,  and  who  ac¬ 
quired  as  great  popularity  in  that 
city  as  Wilkes  afterwards  did  in 
London,  published  some  papers 
against  the  government;  *  Burke, 


*  He  might,  indeed,  be  styled  the  Wilkes  of  Ireland:  but  he  was  a  much  more 
steady  character,  lie  afterwards  became  M.  D.  and  represented  the  city  of  Dublin  in 
parliament. 
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perceiving  the  noxious  tendency 
of  levelling  doctrines,  wrote  several 
essays  inthestyle  of  Lucas,  imitating 
it  so  completely  as  to  deceive  the 
public  ;  pursuing  Lucas's  principles 
to  consequences  obviously  resulting 
from  them,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
shewing  their  dangerous  tendency. 

That  Burke  was  bred  a  catholic, 
or,  studied  at  St  Omers,  as  some 
have  asserted.  Dr.  Bisset  positively 
denies  ;  assuring  us  that,  he  was 
bred,  and  always  continued,  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  protestant  episcopal 
church,  though  heentertaineda  very 
high  opinion  of  the  dissenters,  and 
aparticular  esteem  for  the  catholics. 

While  Burke  was  accumulating 
knowledge,  he  did  not  neglect  the 
means  of  rendering  himself  agree¬ 
able  in  the  varied  intercourse  of 
life.  His  company  was  sought 
among  the  gay  and  fashionable,  for 
the  sake  of  his  pleasing  conversa¬ 
tion  and  deportment ;  as  well  as 
among  the  learned,  for  the  force 
and  brilliancy  of  his  genius,  and 
the  extent  and  depth  of  his  know¬ 
ledge.  He  abounded  in  anecdote, 
and  had  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
discourse.  With  all  these  advan¬ 
tages,  however,  not  seeing  much 
chance  of  acquiring  in  Ireland  an 
independent  situation,  he  made  an 
attempt  to  obtain  permanent  em¬ 
ployment  in  another  country.  Soon 
after  he  had  finished  his  academical 
studies,  a  vacancy  took  place  in  the 
professorship  of  logic  at  Glasgow. 
A  considerable  intercourse  had  long 
subsisted  between  the  universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Dublin,  owing  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  fame  of  the 
eminent  Hutchinson,  who  had  been 
educated  at  Dublin-college.  Burke 
applied  for  the  professorship,  but 
was  too  late. — Disappointed  in 
Glasgow,  he  repaired  to  London, 


and,  on  his  arrival  in  the  metropolis, 
entered  himself  a  member  oi  the 
Temple. 

Various  accounts  are  given  of 
his  finances  at  the  outset  of  life: 
but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
in  no  very  flourishing  state;  be¬ 
cause,  when  he  had  entered  at  the 
Temple,  he  submitted  to  the  drud¬ 
gery  of  writing  for  the  periodical 
papers;  to  which  he  contributed 
essays  on  subjects  of  general  litera¬ 
ture  and  politics:  but  which, how¬ 
ever  replete  with  information  and 
genius,  did  not  immediately  enable 
their  author  to  emerge  from  ob¬ 
scurity.  Of  his  leisure  time,  much 
was  passed  in  the  company  of  Mrs. 
Woffington,  a  celebrated  actress, 
whose  conversation  was  not  less 
sought  by  men  of  wit  and  genius 
than  by  men  of  pleasure.  In  the 
mean  time,  Mr.  Burke  giving  him¬ 
self  up,  with  the  most  rigorous  in¬ 
dustry,  to  writing  essays,  and  in¬ 
creasing  his  knowledge,  particularly 
in  history,  ethics,  politics,  pneumato- 
logy,  poetry,  and  criticism,  his  health 
became  gradually  impaired,  and  he 
applied  to  Dr.  Nugent,  a  skilful 
and  benevolent  physician.  Dr. 
Nugent  considering  the  unfitness 
of  Temple-chambers  for  an  invalid, 
invited  Mr.  Burke  tooccupy  a  room 
in  his  house.  He  accepted  the  in¬ 
vitation,  and  experienced,  during 
his  illness,  such  particular  tender¬ 
ness  from  Miss  Nugent,  as  well  as 
kindness  from  the  rest  of  the  family, 
that  a  passion  was  soon  excited  in 
his  heart,  and  he  offered  her  his 
hand,  which  was  accepted.  Shortly 
afterward,  he  sent  into  the  world 
his  first  acknowledged  production, 
“  A  Vindication  of  Natural  Soci¬ 
ety;  ”  an  ironical  work,  in  which, 
imitating  the  style  of  Bolingbroke, 
he  attacks  the  false  philosophy  or 
Y  3  that 
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that  writer,  which  he  thought  had 
a  tendency  to  overturn  virtue  and 
every  established  mode  of  religion 
and  government.  Burke  was  still 
at  the  Temple :  but  it  does  not  ap¬ 
pear  that  he  had  been  studying  law 
with  very  great  zeal,  as  a  profession. 
Homer  and  Longinus  occupied  his 
mind  more  than  Littleton  or  Mon- 
tesquieu.  Soon  after  his (( Vindicat¬ 
ion,”  just  mentioned,  he  published 
his  tc  Essay  on  the  Sublime  and 
Beautiful;”  a  work  which  speedily 
became  generally  known,  and  was 
so  much  admired  that  it  were  su^ 
perfluous  to  describe  or  to  praise 
it.  To  the  author  it  produced  the 
most  beneficial  consequences.  Mr. 
(sir  Joshua)  Reynolds  and  Samuel 
Johnson  were  among  the  first  who 
now  sought  his  acquaintance.  The 
house  of  Reynolds  was  at  that  time 
the  favourite  resort  of  men  of  ta¬ 
lents;  several  of  whom  afterward 
constituted  the  famous  literary  club 
at  the  Turk’s-Head,  Gerrard-street, 
Soho.  The  original  members  were 
Johnson,  Burke,  Goldsmith,  Rey¬ 
nolds,  Topham  Beauclerk,  Dr.  Nu¬ 
gent,  sir  John  Hawkins,  Mr.  Cha- 
mier,  and  Mr.  Bennet  Langton. 
Johnson,  it  is  said,  soon  discovered 
Burke’s  great  superiority  over  com¬ 
mon  men ;  and  in  the  club,  as  well 
as  in  other  situations,  he  justified 
the  sagacity  of  Johnson.  He  fre¬ 
quently  indulged  in  punning;  but 
his  efforts  in  that  way  generally  pro¬ 
duced  some  resemblance  of  thought, 
imagery,  or  sentiment,  not  merely 
a  play  of  words. 

Mr.  Burke  having  made  himself 
completely  master  of  our  history, 
particularly  from  the  revolution,  he, 
in  1758,  proposed  to  Mr.  Dodsley 
the  plan  of  an  Annual  Register,” 
which  his  historical  and  general 
learning  so  well  qualified  him  to 


form  and  to  conduct.  Dodsley  ap¬ 
proved  the  proposal,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  during  many  years, 
either  by  Mr.  Burke,  or  under  his 
immediate  inspection. 

Not  long  after  this  period,  Mr. 
Burke  accompanied  Mr.  Hamilton 
(with  whom  he  had  early  become 
acquainted)  to  Ireland,  whither  Mr. 
Hamilton  went  as  secretary  to  lord 
Halifax,  lord-lieutenant  of  that 
country.  This  gentleman  was  called 
ff  single-speech  Hamilton,’5  from  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  mad* 
once  an  uncommonly  excellent 
speech  in  the  English  house  of 
commons.  In  the  Irish  house  of 
commons,  also,  he  made  one  speech 
only.  From  the  paucity  of  these 
exertions  in  eloquence,  and  from 
his  intimacy  with  Mr.  Burke,  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  supposed  to  have 
borrowed  the  talents  of  the  latter 
for  the  composition  of  both  these 
speeches :  but  the  supposition  is  at 
leastunnecessary,  for  Mr.  Hamilton 
is  known  to  have  possessed  talents 
and  literary  attainments  fully  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  production  of  the 
speeches  in  question. 

By  the  friendship  of  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  Mr.  Burke  obtained  a  pension 
of  300/.  per  annum,  on  the  Irish 
establishment;  hy  which,  on  his  re¬ 
turn  to  England,  he  felt  himself 
raised  above  the  necessity  of  fritter¬ 
ing  his  genius  in  ephemeral  pro¬ 
ductions.  He  still,  however,  oc¬ 
casionally  wrote  political  essays  in 
periodical  publications.  The  Pub¬ 
lic  Advertiser  was  then  the  paper 
to  which  men  of  literature  most 
frequently  contributed;  and  Burke's 
writings  in  that  paper,  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  marquis  of  Rock¬ 
ingham,  who  remarked  their  un¬ 
common  excellence, andsoon  sought 
the  acquaintance  of  the  author. 
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In  1765,  he  was  introduced  to  the 
marquis  by  Mr.  Fitzherbert,  father 
of  the  present  lord  St.  Helen’s  ; 
and  from  this  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Burke,  commenced  what  may  be 
termed  his  political  career. 

About  this  time,  the  public  mind 
in  England  was  greatly  agitated  by 
the  measures  which  government  had 
taken  respecting  Mr.  Wilkes.  Dis¬ 
content  was  also  growing  in  Ame- 
rica,  at  the  atteirmt  of  Great  Bri- 

x  i. 

tain  to  tax  the  colonies.  Two  par¬ 
ties  had  been  lately  in  opposition 
to  government,  that  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
that  of  the  duke  of  Newcastle; 
and  of  the  latter,  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham  was  considered  as 
the  leader,  on  account  of  the  age 
and  infirmities  of  the  duke.  Their 
efforts  were  directed  against  the 
growing  system  of  court-favour¬ 
itism:  but  the  parties  were  not 
heartily  united.  Overtures  were 
made  by  the  court  to  Mr.  Pitt :  but 
heboldly  rejected  them,  and  insisted 
that  all  secret  advisers  should  be 
excluded  from  any  share  in  the  di¬ 
rection  of  affairs.  The  court  not 
fully  acceding  to  these  terms,  pro¬ 
posals  were  made  to  the  marquis 
and  the  duke;  both  of  whom,  with 
their  party,  closed  with  the  offer. 
In  consequence,  the  marquis  of 
Rockingham  was  appointed  prime 
minister,  and  the  duke  of  New¬ 
castle  president  of  the  council.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Burke 
was  introduced  to  the  marquis,  who 
appointed  him  his  private  secretary. 
Shortly  afterward,  Burke  seceded 
from  his  old  friend  Mr.  Hamilton  ; 
principally  in  consequence  of  the 
indolent  disposition  of  the  latter. 
From  this  moment,  Mr.  Burke  be¬ 
came  a  professed  party-man.  His 
biographer  says,  *  he  ought  not  to 
have  stooped  to  patronage,  but. 


like  his  great  contemporaries,  John¬ 
son  and  Hume,  have  depended 
upon  himself.  Johnson  in  his  gar¬ 
ret,  the  abode  of  independence, 
v/as  superior  to  Burke  in  his  villa, 
the  fee  of  a  party.’  During  the 
Rockingham  administration, Burke 
was  returned  member  in  parliament 
for  Wendover,  in  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  a  borough  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  lord  Verney,  between  whom 
and  Burke  a  close  intimacy  had  been 
formed.  On  his  entrance  into  par¬ 
liament,  Mr.  Burke  employed  his 
t  i  me  mos  t  i  ndu  s  triously  i  n  qualify  in  g 
himself  for  a  splendid  and  useful  dis¬ 
charge  of  his  new  duty.  He  ap¬ 
plied  to  every  source  of  knowledge 
which  might  by  possibility  be  useful 
to  him;  he  did  not  neglect  even 
writings  of  the  fathers,  and  the 
subtlety  of  the  school  divines.  From 
this  fountain,  probably,  did  Mr, 
Burke  draw  the  deep  veneration 
which  he  afterward  felt  for  the  very 
errors  of  antiquity ;  and  that  zeal 
for  old  establishments  bv  which  his 
latter  years  were  so  strongly  marked. 
His  industry  even  descended  to  the 
perusal  of  precedents  and  records  j 
and  he  condescended  to  improve 
himself  in  eloquence  at  the  Robin- 
Hood  society,  where  he  is  said  to 
have  derived  very  important  ad¬ 
vantages  from  his  contests  with  a 
baker !  Of  the  language  of  his 
speeches  he  was  remarkable  care¬ 
ful  ;  he  always  attentively  revised 
and  frequently  re-wrote  them.  He 
was  not  less  studious  of  excellence 
in  the  management  of  his  voice  and 
his  action.  He  procured  his  seat 
in  parliament  in  1/65  ;  and  his  first 
speech  was  at  the  opening  of  the 
ensuing  session,  on  the  usual  motion 
for  an  address.  The  principal  sub¬ 
ject  was  the  stamp- act,  andthceon- 
sequent  disturbances  in  America ; 
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and  it  had  the  honour  of  attracting 
the  notice  and  obtaining  the  praise  of 
Mr.  Pitt.  On  the  affairs  of  America, 
which  now  occupied  the  Rocking¬ 
ham  administration,  Mr.  Burke  was 
consulted  by  the  marquis.  His  ad¬ 
vice  was  to  choose  a  middle 
course  between  the  opposite  ex¬ 
tremes  of  coercion  and  relinquish¬ 
ment  of  the  right  of  taxation  3  nei¬ 
ther  to  precipitate  affairs  with  the 
colonists  by  rash  counsels,  nor  to  sa¬ 
crifice  the  dignity  of  the  crown  and 
nation  by  irresolution  and  weak¬ 
ness.”  Consonant  to  this  opinion, 
a  plan  was  formed.  The  stamp-act 
was  repealed  3  but  a  law  was  passed 
declaring  a  right  in  Great-Britain 
to  legislate  for  and  to  tax  America. 
The  event  has  shewn  how  feeble 
and  short-sighted  was  this  policy.  • 

In  1/08,  Burke  was  re-elected 
for  Wendover.  The  famous  expul¬ 
sion  of  Wilkes,  and  the  consequent 
proceedings,  now  occupied  much 
of  the  public  attention,  Burke  \\  as 
generally  adverse  to  the  severe  mea¬ 
sures  which  had  been  adopted  with 
regard  to  that  gentleman,  though 
he  by  no  means  approved  his  gene¬ 
ral  and  moral  character.  The 
Grafton  ministry,  which  was  now 
in  power,  was  opposed  by  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  party,  of  which  Burke  was 
the  principal  orator,  and  by  that 
party  of  which  Mr.  Grenville  was 
the  principal  mover.  During  this  ' 
session,  Mr.  Burke  made  an  able 
speech  to  prove  the  eligibility  of 
Wilkes,  notwithstanding  his  prior 
expulsion. 

Mr.  Burke  was  now  in  possession 
of  his  pleasant  villa  at  Beaconsfield, 
which  he  purchased  for  23,000/.  3 
10,000/.  of  which  had  been  advanc¬ 
ed  by  the  marquis  of  Rockingham, 
and  5000/.  lent  on  mortgage  by  Dr. 
(Saunders  of  Spring-gardens  3  how 
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the  remaining  8  OOO/.  were  procured, 
the  doctor  could  not  learn. 

Avery  animated  and  strong  peti¬ 
tion  was  at  this  time  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  Burke  for  the  electors  of Buck- 
inghamshire,  concerning  the  Mid¬ 
dlesex  election.  His  political  opi¬ 
nions  and  principles  were  soon  after¬ 
ward  published  at  considerable 
length,  in  a  pamphlet  intituled 

Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the 
present  Discontents  which  was 
levelled  principally  against  the 
<f  inner  cabinet,”  the  “  secret  in¬ 
fluence  ”  which  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  all  the  false  and  oppres¬ 
sive  measures  that  hadbeen  adopted  j 
and  it  contains  a  bold  and  faithful 
picture  of  what  a  house  of  commons 
ought  to  be. 

Lord  North,  who  was  now  mini¬ 
ster,  meaning  to  tranquillize  Ame¬ 
rica,  proposed  the  repeal  of  the 
obnoxious  laws  3  but  he  wished  to 
reserve  the  duty  on  tea,  as  a  mark 
of  the  authority  of  parliament  over 
the  colonies.  This  plan  was  as 
short-sighted  as  that  which  had  been 
proposed  by  Mr.  Burke  himself j 
and  Burke,  whose  mind  was  becom¬ 
ing  more  and  more  matured  by  expe¬ 
rience,  and  less  and  less  attentive  to. 
questions  of  abstraction,  opposed 
and  ridiculed  it  in  a  speech  of  the 
most  sarcastic  humour.  In  tiie  de¬ 
bates  relating  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  he  took  a  very  distinguished 
part.  When  Almon  was  prosecu¬ 
ted  for  re-publishing  Junius’s  letter 
to  the  king,  it  was  contended  that 
the  attorney  general’s  official  power 
of  filing  informations  was  too  exten¬ 
sive  to  be  compatible  with  freedom  3 
and  a  bill  was  proposed  by  opposi¬ 
tion  to  modify  and  limit  that  officer's 
power.  The  other  side  dwelt  prin¬ 
cipally  on  theantiquity  of  the  power, 
which  they  contended  was  an  inte- 
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gral  and  original  part  of  the  British 
constitution.  Mr.  Burke,  whose 
fondness  for  ancient  establishments, 
if  adverse  to  freedom,  was  not  then 
so  strong  as  it  afterward  became, 
placed  this  argument  in  a  variety  of 
ridiculous  lights  }  comparing  this 
absurd  veneration  on  account  of  an¬ 
tiquity,  to  the  respect  of  Scriblerus 
for  the  rustand  canker  of  the  brazen 
pot-lid. 

From  this  period,  till  the  end  of 
the  American  war,  we  find  Mr. 
Burkeamongthe  mostzealous,  able, 
and  eloquent  opponents  of  the  mi¬ 
nister  j  and  one  of  the  warmest  and 
mostenergeticdefenders  of  therights 
of  the  people. 

Burke  still  continued  bis  habits  of 
industry.  Unaccustomed  to  dissipa¬ 
tion  of  every  kind,  and,  above  all, 
to  gaming,  he  directed  to  reading 
and  conversation  those  hours  which 
were  not  employed  in  parliamentary 
duty,  in  exercise,  or  in  the  discharge 
of  necessary  business  He  generally 
read  with  a  pen  in  his  hand,  t  hough 
he  had  a  memory  wonderfully  tena¬ 
cious.  Among  the  Latin  poets,  he 
preferred  Virgil  and  Lucretius :  the 
first  for  his  philosophy,  the  latter  for 
hisjust  and  forcible  descriptions  of 
superstition.  Of  Horace,  he  esteem¬ 
ed  the  satires  and  the  critical  and 
ethical  epistles  more  than  the  odes. 
Neither  the  Latin  historians  nor 
even  the  Latin  orators  were  his  fa¬ 
vourites.  In  Homer  he  was  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  pictures  of  charac¬ 
ters  and  manners}  and  he  read  the 
Odyssey  more  frequently  than  the 
Iliad,  on  accountof  its  more  minute 
delineation  of  ancient  manners.  Of 
the  Greek  orators,  Demosthenes  was 
his  favourite,  and  among  the  drama- 
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tic  writers  he  preferred  Euripides  to 
Sophocles.  Human  nature  was  the 
favourite  study  of  Burke  ;  he  ac¬ 


cordingly  read  with  pleasure  Bacon 
and  Shakspeare,  Fieiding,  Le  Sage, 
and  Addison.  Differing  from  John¬ 
son,  he  preferred  Fielding  to  Rich¬ 
ardson.  Swift  he  did  not  relish, 
because  that  author  gave  only  one 
side  of  the  picture.  Of  Gay’s  Beg- 
ger’s  Opera,”  he  entertained  a  poor 
opinion :  its  intellectual  excellence 
he  deemed  small,  and  totally  over¬ 
balanced  by  the  great  moral  defect 
of  arraying  vice  in  agreeable  colours. 
There  was  perhaps  more  novelty  as 
well  as  more  justness  in  Gibbon’s 
remark  on  that  performance,  when 
he  said,  f<:  it  has  had  a  beneficial 
effect  in  refining  highwaymen,  and 
making  them  less  ferocious,  more 
polite,  in  short,  more  like  gentle¬ 
men.” 

Much  of  Mr  Burke’s  leisure  was 
spent  at  the  house  of  his  friend 
Reynolds,  who  deemed  him  the  best 
judge  of  pictures  that  he  ever  knew. 
The  amusement  in  which  he  most 
delighted  was  the  Theatre  j  for  he 
did  not,  like  Johnson,  contemn 
scenical  performances.  Part  of  the 
recess  he  spent  at  Beaconsfield, 
wdiere  his  taste  displayed  itself  in 
various  improvements  of  its  natural 
beauties  5  and  be  bestowed  much 
attention  on  farming.  The  whole 
of  his  estate  would  let  at  about 600L 
a  year:  three-fourths  of  it  he  culti¬ 
vated  himself}  and  as  a  farmer  he 
was  themost  successful  of  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  without  any  unusual  ex¬ 
pence.  When  in  town  he  had  his 
mutton,  poultry,  and  other  meats, 
except  beef,  as  well  as  the  various 
productions  of  the  dairy  and  gar¬ 
dens,  from  his  own  estate,  brought 
by  his  own  horses  and  carts  }  and 
the  same  horses  which  served  for 
his  carriage  were  employed  on  his 
farms.  He  was  remarkable  for 
hospitality — the  hospitality  of  real 
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benevolence,  which  gives  what  is 
plain  and  substantial  withkindlooks, 
kind  manners,  and  a  hearty  wel¬ 
come.  He  liked  a  cheerful  glass, 
but  never  drank  to  excess.  During 
dinner,  his  beverage  was  water, 
and  afterward  generally  claret  or 
some  light  wine,  of  which  he  sel¬ 
dom  exceeded  a  bottle.  His  con¬ 
versation,  indeed,  was  always  so 
animated  that  wine  could  add  no¬ 
thing  to  it.  He  was  liberal  even  to 
thecommon  mendicants;  and  used  to 
attribute  inattention  to  their  requests 
rather  to  the  love  of  money  than  to 
the  professed  policy  of  discouraging 
beggars.  He  had  always  been  an 
early  riser,  and  often  dispatched 
business  before  some  of  his  political 
friends  had  recovered  from  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  last  night's  intempe¬ 
rance.  Part  of  the  summer  was 
frequently  devoted  to  re-visiting  his 
native  country,  and  sometimes  he 
would  make  excursions  in  the  stage¬ 
coach  to  different  parts  of  England. 
His  general  knowledge  of  the  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  history  of  the  places 
through  which  he  passed  on  those 
occasions,  as  well  as  his  fund  of  an¬ 
ecdote,  made  him  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  In  the  summer  of  1 772 
he  visited  the  continent,  and  there 
first  saw  the  fair  Marie  Antoinette, 
whose  beauty  and  accomplishments 
struck  his  imagination  so  forcibly 
that,  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-three 
years,  the  impression  was  yet  deep, 
and  productive  of  his  well-known 
exuberant  eulogiums.  It  was  during 
this  visit  that  he  made  those  obser¬ 
vations  on  the  tendency  of  the  phi¬ 
losophy  then  cultivated  in  France, 
which  he  disclosed  in  his  “  Reflec¬ 
tions  where  he  attributes  to  this 
philosophy  the  subsequent  fall  of  the 
religious  andpoliticalestablishmenrs 
of  that  kingdom.  With  some  of 


the  prime  sages  of  that  country, 
Mr.  Burke  was  engaged  in  a  dis« 
cus«iononthe  merit  of  Mr.  Beattie’s 
“  Essay  on  Truth;”  he  appears  to 
have  been  as  partial  to  Beattie  as 
prejudiced  against  Hume. 

How  much  the  religious  scepti¬ 
cism  and  political  theories  of  these 
men  impressed  the  mind  of  Burke, 
we  learn  from  a  speech  delivered  in 
the  next  session  of  parliament  3  of 
which,  though  a  regular  report  of 
it  was  not  taken,  yet  a  copy  is  still 
extant ;  the  summary  is  thus  given 
by  the  editors  of  his  posthumous 
works:  fi  He  pointed  out  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  atheism  to  the  watchful 
jealousy  of  government.  He  pro¬ 
fessed  he  was  not  over  fond  of  call¬ 
ing  in  the  aid  of  the  secular  arm  to 
suppress  doctrines  and  opinions ; 
but  if  ever  it  was  to  be  raised,  it 
should  be  against  those  enemies  of 
their  kind  who  would  take  from  us 
the  noblest  prerogative  of  our  na¬ 
ture,  that  of  being  a  religious  ani¬ 
mal.'’  “  Already,  (said  he,)  I  see 
many  of  the  props  of  good  govern¬ 
ment  beginning  to  fail.  I  see  propa¬ 
gated  principles  which  will  not  leave 
to  religion  even  a  toleration,  and 
will  leave  virtue  herself  less  than  a 
name.”  In  his  support  of  sir  Harry 
Houghton’s  motion  during  this  ses¬ 
sion,  for  the  relief  of  dissenters,  Mr. 
Burke  uttered  sentiments  most  fa¬ 
vourable  to  that  body,  and  the  most 
liberal  in  themselves.  The  tolera¬ 
tion  which  they  enjoyed  by  conni¬ 
vance,  he  said,  was  “  but  a  tempo¬ 
rary  relaxation  of  slavery” — a  sort 
of  liberty  “  not  calculated  for  the 
meridian  ofEngland.”  Sir  Harry’s 
motion  passed  the  commons,  but 
was  lost  in  the  house  of  lords. 

While  Mr.  Burke  was  exerting 
in  parliament  his  splendid  and  im¬ 
proving  powers,  in  opposition  to 
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the  war,  and  to  procure  a  reforma¬ 
tion  of  affairs  in  India,  the  friend¬ 
ship  between  him  and  Johnson  con¬ 
tinued.  In  the  recess,  after  the 
session  of  1 774,  Johnson  visitedBea- 
consfield  for  the  first  time.  On 
viewing  that  beautiful  villa,  he  ex¬ 
claimed  in  the  words  of  Virgil. 

( Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magis !  ’ 

Though  Johnson  and  Burke  had 
differed  in  politics  since  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  war,  yet  here 
their  differences  were  forgotten. 
Nothing  remarkable,  however,  is 
recorded  of  this  visit,  except  the 
rough  compliment  of  the  guest  at 
his  departure: — Burke  being  to  set 
out  for  Bristol  to  stand  a  candidate 
for  that  city,  of  which  a  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  electors  had  invited 
him,  Johnson,  at  parting,  took  him 
by  the  hand — Farewell,  my  dear 
sir !”  said  he ;  (t  and  remember  that 
1  wish  you  all  the  success  which 
ought  to  be  wished  you,  which  can 
possibly  be  wished  you  by  an  honest 
man !” 

Mr,  Burke  had  already  been  elec¬ 
ted  for  Malton  in  Yorkshire,  when 
the  Bristol  merchants  invited  him 
to  stand  for  their  city ;  and  he  acced¬ 
ed  to  the  request  with  the  consent 
of  his  new  constituents.  He  and 
Mr.  Cruger  were  elected  ;  though 
the  latter  had  so  little  of  the  orator 
to  recommend  him,  that  he  could 
express  his  approbation  and  adop¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Burke’s  principles  only 
by  exclaiming,  “  I  say  ditto  to  Mr. 
Burke!  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke!” 

Charles  James  Fox,  second  son  of 
lord  Holland,  was  now  rising  to  the 
first  rank  of  senators.  He  had  hi¬ 
therto  been  a  supporter  of  lord 
North :  but  his  indolence,  and  his  ha¬ 
bit  of  associating  with  several  mem¬ 


bers  of  opposition  procured  his  dis¬ 
missal  ,  He  now  became  an  opposi¬ 
tion  leader  himself,  and  soon  taught 
his  lordship  how  much  he  had  lost. 
American  affairs  growing  still  worse, 
petitions  against  the  war  came  in 
from  every  quarter,  and  among  the 
rest,  one  from  the  manufacturers  of 
Birmingham,  praying  that  the  house 
would  take  their  sufferings  into  con¬ 
sideration.  This  petition  was  ably 
though  unsuccessfully  supported  by 
Mr.  Burke,  to  whom,  for  his  zeal, 
the  petitioners  presented  a  very  flat¬ 
tering  address  of  thanks  on  the  5th 
of  February,  1775.  On  the  22d  of 
March,  in  the  same  year,  M  r.  Burke 
brought  forwards  his  resolution  for 
reconcilement,  which  he  prefaced 
by  what  is  generally  called  his 
*  Speech  of  Conciliation  — one  of 
the  greatest  efforts  of  his  great  mind, 
and  from  which,  combined  with  his 
speech  on  American  taxation,  the 
reader  may  derive  more  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  the  history  and  impolicy 
of  the  American  contest,  than  from 
any  other  work  extant.  Previously 
to  the  next  session,  hostilities  with 
America  were  commenced :  Parlia¬ 
ment  opened  with  a  speech  declar¬ 
ing  the  necessity  of  coercion;  Burke 
opposed  the  address ;  demonstrating 
that  the  minister  had  deceived  the 
nation.  He  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Fox.  On  the  16th  of  November, 
Burke  brought  forwards  a  new  con¬ 
ciliatory  bill,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  renounce  the  future  exercise 
of  taxation,  without  discussing  the 
abstract  question  of  right;  to  repeal 
all  the  laws,  of  which  the  colonies 
complained;  and  to  pass  an  im¬ 
mediate  amnesty.  He  supported 
this  proposition  in  a  speech  as  elo¬ 
quent  as  any  of  those  of  the  two  last 
sessions;  but  unhappily  attended  with 
as  little  effect.  The  maiorities  of 
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the  ministerwere  more  weighty  than 
Mr.  Burke’s  arguments. 

Dean  Tucker’s  publication  on 
American  affairs  now  called  Mr. 
Burke’s  attention.  The  doctor  had 
formerly  asserted  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  minority  to  the  Stamp- 
Bill  here  encouraged  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  resistance  5  and  Burke,  in 
his  speech  on  American  taxation, 
had  denied  the  fact,  in  terms  which 
charged  Dr.  Tucker  with  being  the 
tool  of  a  faction,  and  acting  from 
sinister  motives.  The  dean  replied, 
and  did  more  than  reply;  he  ex¬ 
erted  himself,  but  without  success, 
to  prevent  Burke’s  election  for  Bris¬ 
tol.  Dr.  T.  now  proposed  a  plan 
for  American  affairs,  different  both 
from  that  of  Burke  and  that  of  the 
minister;  and  this  was  not  less  than 
a  total  relinquishment  of  the  colo¬ 
nies  by  the  mother  country.  Both 
Burke  and  his  friend  Johnson  treat¬ 
ed  this  proposal  with  contempt ;  but 
the  event  has  proved  that  it  was 
founded  in  wisdom.  At  length,  A-  - 
merica  declared  her  independence  ; 
an  event  to  which  Paine’s  pamphlet 
of  Common  Sense  is  supposed  to 
have  greatly  contributed. 

The  efforts  of  the  opposition 
continuing  to  be  ineffectual,  Mr. 
Burke,  and  some  other  leading 
members  of  it,  withdrew  from  the 
house  on  the  discussion  of  all  ques¬ 
tions  relating  to  America.  Seces¬ 
sion  being  uncommon,  though  not 
unprecedented,  Burke  thought  him¬ 
self  required  to  justify  his  conduct; 
and  he  therefore  drew  up  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  king,  which,  though 
printed  in  some  of  the  newspapers, 
has  never  been  avowed  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  Mr.  Burke.  He  laid 
similar  sentiments  before  the  public 
in  a  letter  to  the  electors  of  Bristol, 
his  constituent  city;  and  this  letter 


was  answered  by  the  earl  of  Abing¬ 
don  and  by  Ed,  Topham,  esq. 

This  year  brought  out  Robert¬ 
son’s  History  of  America.  Burke 
gave  an  admirable  and  philosophi¬ 
cal  account  of  that  able  work  in  the 
Annual  Register. 

In  the  session  of  he  return¬ 
ed  to  parliamentary  business  with 
renewed  vigour.  General  Bur- 
goyne  had  been  recently  captured; 
and  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  as  well 
as  the  disasters  of  America,  now 
occupied  parliament.  Burke  now 
grounded  his  opposition  rather  on 
the  management  and  expence  of 
the  war  than  on  its  original  im¬ 
policy.  The  capture  of  Burgoyne 
was  attributed  to  the  incapacity 
of  the  minister.  The  employment 
of  the  Indians  too,  excited  the 
most  severe  animadversions  of  Mr. 
Burke;  and  its  cruelty,  he  said, 
exceeded  any  thing  recorded  in 
ancient  or  in  modern  history.  Lord 
North  himself,  on  the  l^th  of 
March,  came  forwards  with  a  conci¬ 
liatory  plan,  namely,  to  renounce  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  taxation,  and 
to  appoint  commissioners  to  treat 
with  America.  Burke  contended 
that  it  was  now  too  late  for  these 
measures,  as  nothing  less  than  in¬ 
dependence  would  satisfy  America, 
and  that  no  terms  coming  from  that 
administration  would  be  received. 
The  bills  passed,  but  the  event 
shewed  the  truth  of  Burke’s  rea¬ 
soning. 

About  this  period,  Burke  was  de¬ 
fendant  in  a  chancery  suit,  instituted 
against  him  by  his  old  friend  lord 
V e rn ey .  Hi s lordsh ip  charged  Burke, 
his  brother,  and  cousin,  with  being 
engaged  with  him  in  a  stock-jobbing 
speculation,  by  which  great  loss  had 
been  incurred;  and  his  lordship 
stated  that  he,  who  had  been 
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the  ostensible  person,  had  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  make  good  the  engage¬ 
ments,  and  that,  on  applying  to 
Burke  to  defray  his  share  of  the 
debt,  it  was  refused.  Mr.  Burke, 
on  oath,  disclaimed  any  connection 
with  his  lordship  in  that  transaction, 
and  the  bill  was  therefore  dismis¬ 
sed. — In  the  attack  of  opposition 
on  lord  Shelburne,  on  the  inquiry 
into  the  conduct  of  the  Howes, 
and  on  the  declaration  of  war  by 
Spain,  Mr.  Burke  successively  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself.  In  the  debates 
on  Irish  affairs,  which  were  again 
resumed,  he  was  still  more  con¬ 
spicuous.  The  troubles  of  that 
country,  he  considered  as  much 
more  dangerous  than  they  really 
were;  for  his  mind  was  so  formed, 
that  whatever  subject  he  considered 
made  a  very  deep  impression.  His 
subsequent  history  fully  confirms 
this  observation.  At  last,  however, 
the  minister  agreed  to  remove  the 
restraints  on  Irish  commerce.  Mr. 
Burke  and  the  opposition  applaud¬ 
ed,  but  not,  it  is  said,  with  that 
warmth  which  the  merit  of  the 
measure  deserved. 

On  the  11th  of  February,  1780, 
Mr.  Burke  communicated,  to  the 
house  of  commons,  his  plan  of  re¬ 
form  in  the  constitution  of  the  seve¬ 
ral  parts  of  the  public  economy. 
His  speech,  on  that  occasion,  Dr. 
Bisset  highly  praises,  both  for  elo¬ 
quence  and  humour;  it  deserves 
praise  not  less  for  its  principle. — 
During  the  remainder  of  this  par¬ 
liament,  which  was  dissolved  in 
July,  1780,  Mr.  Burke,  though  he 
continued  to  exert  himself  with  his 
party,  seems  to  have  added  nothing 
to  his  celebrity.  In  consequence 
of  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
him  and  the  electors  of  Bristol,  on 
Irish  affairs,  he  resolved  to  decline 
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standing  again  for  that  city,  and, 
previously  to  the  dissolution,  deli¬ 
vered  a  very  masterly  speech,  com¬ 
prehending  an  account  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  in  parliament,  and  the 
principles  on  which  he  himself  had 
acted. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1781, 
he  revived  his  plan  of  economy. 
This  attempt  was  principally  mark¬ 
ed  by  the  present  William  Pitt  ha¬ 
ving  made,  on  that  occasion,  his 
first  speech  in  parliament,  who  was 
then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  who.  in  some  measure,  joined 
the  party  which  was  headed  by 
Burke  and  Fox,  but  maintained  the 
sentiments  of  his  father  respecting 
the  i  ndependence  of  America.  Mr. 
Sheridan  appeared  in  the  house  of 
commons  about  the  same  time. 

We  next  find  Mr,  Burkeopposing 
lord  North  in  certain  regulations  of 
the  profits  and  territorial  acquisi¬ 
tions  of  the  India  company ;  which, 
he  contended,  was  a  violation  of 
chartered  rights;  and,  in  the  end 
of  the  session,  we  find  him  making 
a  motion  concerning  the  extreme 
rigour  that  had  been  used  towards 
the  inhabitants  of  St.  Eustatius  after 
the  capture  of  that  island.  Burke 
united  his  talents  with  those  of 
Fox,  Pitt,  Sheridan,  and  Dunning, 
for  an  inquiry  into  the  American 
war:  but  the  motion  was  rejected, 
and  the  session  ended. 

In  1782,  the  opposition  recom¬ 
menced  their  attack  on  the  minis¬ 
try,  by  M  r.  Fox  moving  an  accu¬ 
sation  against  lord  Sandwich.  Mr. 
Burke  supported  the  motion;  and, 
though  it  was  lost,  the  minority 
appeared  so  strong  as  to  indicate  the 
speedy  fall  of  the  minister.  General 
Conway,  a  few  days  afterward,  led 
on  another  assault,  by  moving  for 
an  address  to  his  majesty  to  put  an 
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end  to  the  war.  Burke  supported 
this  motion  also  with  all  his  powers> 
and  it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  one 
only. — Five  days  afterwards  the 
same  motion,  in  a  different  form, 
was  moved,  and  carried  by  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  nineteen :  the  minister  then 
resigned,  and  a  new  administration 
was  formed,  of  which  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham  was  the  nominal 
and  Mr.  Fox  the  real  head. 
Burke  was  appointed  pay-master- 
general. 

Of  the  new  ministry,  the  first 
step  was  to  offer  peace  to  the  Dutch, 
which  they  received  very  coldly; 
the  next  was  a  message  from  his 
majesty  recommending  a  retrench¬ 
ment  of  expences,  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  adoption  (with  several 
modifications)  of  Mr.  Burke’s  eco¬ 
nomical  reform-bill. — The  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  house  on  the  Middle¬ 
sex  election  were  expunged  from 
the  journals,  and  the  legislature  of 
Ireland  was  declared  independent. 
The  head  of  this  popular  admini¬ 
stration  lived  not  long  to  enjoy  the 
thanks  of  his  country;  the  mar¬ 
quis  dying  July  1, 17S2.  The  cele¬ 
brated  inscription  on  his  mausoleum, 
in  Wentworth-park,  was  the  com¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Burke. 

On  the  death  of  the  marquis,  it 
was  supposed  by  the  party,  that 
the  duke  of  Portland  was  to  suc¬ 
ceed  him.  Lord  Shelburne,  how¬ 
ever,  without  consulting  the  other 
members  of  administration,  pro¬ 
cured  the  appointment  for  himself. 
— Messrs.  Fox  and  Burke  immedi¬ 
ately  resigned ;  each,  in  an  able 
speech,  detailing  the  reasons  of  his 
resignation. 

Lord  Shelburne  was  known  to 
be  adverse  to  the  independence 
of  America,  which  Mr.  Butke  and 


Mr.  Fox  considered  as  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  peace.  In  the  Rock¬ 
ingham  administration,  Mr.  Pitt 
had  been  offered  a  high  appoint* 
ment;  which  he  did  not  accept, 
his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
American  independence,  being  op¬ 
posite  to  those  of  that  party.  He  ab¬ 
stained  from  much  connection  with 
Mr.  FoxandMr.  Burke;  andwhile 
they  were  in  power,  he  brought 
forwards  his  celebrated  metion  for 
a  reform  in  parliament.  When  lord 
Shelburne  was  made  first  lord  of  the 
treasury,  Mr.  Pitt  was  appointed 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer.  He 
did  not  then  repeat  his  motion  for 
reform. 

During  the  winter,  a  negociation 
was  opened  for  peace,  which  was 
concluded  in  January,  1783.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  the  meeting  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  in  December,  1782,  the  coa¬ 
lition  of  Mr.  Fox  and  lord  North 
was  arranged,  and  commenced  their 
opposition  to  the  new  ministry  by 
an  attack  on  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  formed;  and,  some 
time  afterward,  they  severely  ar¬ 
raigned  the  terms  of  peace.  Though 
the  coalition  of  two  parties,  which 
had  so  virulently  opposed  each  other 
on  principles,  was  odious  to  the 
nation,  it  was  yet  strong  in  the 
house ;  and  a  vote  of  censure  was 
passed  on  the  ministry,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  the  ministers  re¬ 
signed.  A  new  administration  was 
again  formed,  consisting  of  the  duke 
of  Portland,  lords  Loughborough 
and  North, Messrs.  Fox,  Burke,  and 
their  friends: — Burke  filling  his 
former  place  of  pay-master-general, 
which  we  are  told  he  accepted  for 
the  sake  of  reform,  Several  popu¬ 
lar  and  useful  measures  marked  their 
first  session.  East  India  affairs  be- 
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gan  to  be  a  subject  of  discussion, 
but  no  bill  on  that  subject  was  yet 
proposed. 

However  strong  this  administra¬ 
tion  appeared,  from  its  numerous 
supporters,  and  its  great  weight  of 
aristocratic  influence,  there  yet  was 
a  latent  flaw  in  its  constitution :  it 
was  forced  on  the  sovereign ;  and 
we  may  add,  that  it  had  lost,  by  the 
coalition,  the  confidence  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Mr.  Fox’s  India  bill  put  its 
strength  to  the  trial.  With  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  measure,  the  public  are 
well  acquainted:  the  object  of  tire 
bill  was  to  vest  the  management  of 
the  territorial  and  commercial  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  in  the  hands 
of  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
legislature,  and  approved  by  the 
crown,  and  who  were  to  hold  their 
offices  by  the  same  tenure  as  the 
judges  of  England.  Mr.  Pitt  and 
Mr"  Dundas  opposed  the  bill  in  the 
commons  (wherehowever  itpassed), 
as  an  infringement  of  the  company’s 
charter,  and  as  dangerous  to  the 
crown  and  constitution,  by  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  an  influence  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  legislature.  Burke  made, 
at  the  second  reading  of  the  bill,  a 
speech  equal  to  any  that  he  had  ever 
spoken,  and  alluded  to  those  crimes 
of  the  company’s  servants  which 
afterward  formed  the  ground  of  his 
impeachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  In 
the  house  of  peers,  without  any  new 
arguments  against  it,  it  was  thrown 
out.  It  was  understood  in  the  house 
of  commons,  that  many  peers  had 
been  told,  by  authority,  that  those 
would  not  be  considered  as  friends 
of  the  sovereign  who  should  vote 
for  the  bill.  Of  this  most  uncon¬ 
stitutional  influence,  the  commons 
complained,  but  ineffectually:  a 
change,  of  administration  was  then 
resolved ;  the  principal  members 


were  dismissed,  and  a  general  resign 
nation  of  employments  followed. 
Mr.  Pitt  was  again  made  chancellor 
of  the  exchequer,  and  became  the 
first  instance  of  a  newminister  with¬ 
out  a  majority  to  support  him.  The 
house  of  commons  remonstrated, 
but  Mr.  Pitt  continued  in  office.  To 
ascertain  the  sense  of  the  people 
parliament  was  dissolved  j  and  the 
experiment  succeeded :  for,  in  the 
new  parliament,  Mr.  Pitt  had  a  con- 
siderable  majority. 

The  new  parliament  met  in  May, 
1784  j  and  Mr.  Burke’s  first  busi¬ 
ness  was  to  oppose  a  scrutiny  into 
Mr.  Fox’s  election  5  which,  how¬ 
ever,  was  carried.  Soon  afterward, 
he  made  a  motion  for  a  representa¬ 
tion  to  the  king,  vindicating  oppo« 
sition,  and  censuring  the  minister: 
this  motion  was  negatived  without 
a  division.  Mr.  Pitt  was  now  en¬ 
gaged  in  preparatory  measures  to 
smooth  the  way  for  his  India-bill, 
which  heafterwards  introduced.  He 
differed  from  Mr.  Fox’s  bill,  in  al¬ 
lowing  the  company  to  retain  the 
management  of  their  commercial 
concerns,  and  placed  the  territorial 
possessions  under  the  conduct  of  the 
executive  government,  instead  of 
the  independent  board  of  Mr.  Fox. 
This  gentleman  and  Mr.  Burke  op¬ 
posed  it,  as  tending  to  increase  the 
influence  of  the  crown,  while  it  was 
inefficient  as  to  its  great  object. 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Burked 
reputation  seems  to  have  begun  its 
decline.  His  talents  and  eloquence 
were  treated,  by  many  in  the  house, 
with  a  disrespect  which  they  never 
before  experienced  ;  and,  indeed, 
the  prolixity  and  inaptitude  of  the 
orator's  *  luxuriant  expatiations’ 
were  sometimes  an  interruption  to 
the  public  business.  His  passion  and 
irritability,  which  often  hurried  him 
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into  the  most  violent  expressions, 
tended  to  provoke  the  treatment 
which  he  experienced.  While  he 
spoke,  several  members  made  a 
point  of  coughing,  beating  the 
ground  with  their  feet,  and  even 
hooting  ;  which  increased  his  irrita¬ 
tion  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  fre¬ 
quently  fell  into  the  most  outra¬ 
geous  fits  of  passion. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  he  be¬ 
gan  his  attack  on  Mr.  Hastings,  by 
proposing  a  string  of  resolutions,  as 
a  foundation  for  an  inquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  that  gentleman.  Mr.- 
Pitt  opposed  the  resolutions,  because 
there  were  not  proofs  of  the  facts 
which  Burke  had  stated.  Mr.  Burke, 
however,  persevering  in  a  declama¬ 
tory  re-assertion  of  his  charges,  was 
at  length  overpowered  by  a  loud 
and  continual  clamour.  During  the 
remainder  of  the  session,  he  made 
no  considerable  exertions. 

Dr.  Johnson  being  now  near  his 
end,  Burke  frequently  visited  him. 
One  day  he  went  in  company  with 
Mr.  Windham  and  several  other  gen¬ 
tlemen  5  and  Burke  expressing  his 
fear  lest  so  much  company  should 
be  oppressive  to  the  invalid, No, 
sir  (said  Johnson),  it  is  not  so  ;  and 
I  must  be  in  a  wretched  state  in¬ 
deed,  when  your  company  would 
not  delight  me.”  He  continued,  in 
a  tremulous  voice,  “  My  dear  sir, 
you  have  always  been  too  good  to 
me !  "  This  was  the  last  meeting 
of  the  two  friends. 

In  this  year  (1734)  Mr.  Burke 
was  chosen  lord-rector  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow.  Jan.  25,  173 5, 
parliament  met,  and  Burke  exerted 
himself  in  a  speech,  on  the  payment 
of  the  Nabob  of  A  root's  debts, 
which  the  board  of  controul  had 
directed  to  be  charged  on  the  Car¬ 
natic  revenues.  On  April  18,  Mr. 


Pitt  made  a  motion  for  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  reform.  He  was  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox  ;  but  Mr.  Burke  declared 
himself  inimical  to  any  change  in 
the  representation,  and  strongly  re¬ 
probated  the  dissemination  of  doc¬ 
trines  which  tended  to  persuade  the 
people  that  the  inequality  of  fran¬ 
chises  was  a  grievance.  The  bill 
was  lost  by  a  large  majority.  The 
commercial  propositions,  for  an  ad¬ 
justment  of  trade  wnth  Ireland,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  allow  the 
mutual  importation  of  the  manufac¬ 
tures  of  each  country  into  the  other 
on  equal  terms,  were  in  this  session 
discussed,  and  supported  by  Mr. 
Burke.  They  passed  the  British  par¬ 
liament,  but  were  not  accepted  by 
the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

Previously  to  the  session,  which 
began  Jan.  l78(),Mr.  Blastings  had 
returned  to  Europe  5  and,  on  the 
17th  of  February,  Mr.  Burke  again 
called  the  attention  of  the  house  to 
that  gentleman’s  conduct  in  India, 
and  his  labours  on  that  subject  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  parliamentary  im¬ 
peachment  of  Mr.  Hastings.  His 
motives  in  the  commencement  and 
prosecution  of  that  measure,  have 
not  escaped  censure:  by  some  he  is 
charged  with  malice,  by  others  with 
the  hope  of  gain.  Dr.  Bisset  vindi¬ 
cates  him  from  entertaining  any  dis¬ 
honourable  view  in  that  business, 
and  shews,  that  the  prosecution  of 
Mr.  Hastings  became  necessary, 
from  what  was  disclosed  before  the 
select  committee  of  the  house  of 
commons,  to  whom  was  referred 
the  consideration  of  certain  peti¬ 
tions  on  the  usurpation  of  the  ju¬ 
dicial  power  in  India. 

The  attention  of  the  public  was 
diverted  from  the  impeachment,  to 
the  contest  excited  by  the  question 
of  regency.  On  its  being  ascer¬ 
tained 
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tamed  that  a  temporary  incapacity 
existed  for  exercising  the  functions 
of  government,  Mr.  Fox’s  idea  was. 

O  f  ,  m  "**!>*& 

that  during  the  incapacity  there  was 
a  temporary  demise  of  the  crown  ; 
and  that,  therefore,  the  next  heir 
should  assume,  for  the  time,  the 
powers  of  government.  Mr.  Pitt’s 
opinion  was,  that  in  such  a  case  it 
rested  with  parliament  to  supply  the 
deficiency.  Burke  supported  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  language 
the  most  intemperate,  and  by  con¬ 
duct  the  most  violent.  So  intempe¬ 
rate  indeed,  and  so  violent  was  he, 
that  even  his  associates  and  coadju¬ 
tors  expressed  their  disapprobation. 
He  drew  up  the  questions  addressed 
to  Mr.  Gill,  the  lord-mayor,  which 
contained  very  bitter  invectives 
against  administration ;  healso  wrote 
an  answer  to  Mr.  Pitt’s  letter  to  the 
Prince  ;  and  in  both  of  these  com¬ 
positions,  he  seems  to  be  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  former  powers. 

Of  his  private  affairs,  we  are  told 
hve  was  not  careful.  Although  free 
from  the  extravagance  of  profli¬ 
gacy,  he  was  habitually  liable  to  the 
waste  of  inattention  ;  and  conse¬ 
quently,  he  was  generally  embar¬ 
rassed.  Several  reports,  of  unjusti¬ 
fiable  means  used  by  him  to  recruit 
his  finances,  had  been  circulated  by 
his  enemies,  but  of  such  assertions 
there  is  no  evidence.  Burke  had  a 
beneficent  mind.  In  a  desire  to  be 
extensively  useful,  he  studied  phy¬ 
sic  ;  but,  in  a  mistake  of  practice,  he 
was  near  poisoning  his  wife.  Mrs. 
Burke  being  ill,  her  husband  under¬ 
took  to  make  up  a  draught  which 
had  been  ordered  for  her  ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  mistaking  one  phial  for 
another,  he  gave  her  laudanum. 
The  immediate  application  of  anti¬ 
dotes  saved  her  life. 

Mr.  Burke  now  lost  his  last-  sur« 
Vol*  XL. 


viving  friend,  sir  Joshua  Reynolds  :  - 
among  whose  papers  was  found  a 
cancelled  bond,  from  Burke,  for 
2000/.:  and  sir  Joshua  bequeathed 
to  him  2000/.  more.  Concerning 
sir  Joshua’s  elegant  discourses  to  the 
royal  academy.  Dr.  Bisset  denies 
that  Mr.  Burke  was  the  author. — 
Burke  wrote  a  character  of  Rey¬ 
nolds,  which  deserves  praise  for 
its  composition,  and  bespeaks  the 
warmth  of  the  writer’s  friendship. 

A  short  time  before  the  demise  of 
sir  Joshua,  another  of  Burke’s  early 
friends,  Mr.  Gerrard  Hamilton,  de¬ 
parted  this  life.  He  was  a  man  to 
whom  Mr.  Burke  owed  much  ;  from 
whom  he  early  separated,  and  with 
whom  he  afterward  refused  to  be 
intimate.  The  judgment  which  he 
very  early  passed  on  Burke  deserves 
to  be  known,  because  it  continued 
to  be  just,  when  applied  to  him  at 
the  latest  timeof  life.  “  Whatever 
opinion  (said Mr.Hamilton), Burke, 
from  any  motive,  supports,  so  duc¬ 
tile  is  his  imagination  that  he  soon 
conceives  it  to  be  right.” 

We  now  come  to  the  last  and 
most  important  epoch  in  the  life  of 
Mr.  Burke — the  French  revolution  : 
that  point,  whence,  if  he  did  not 
really  turn  back  in  the  orbit  in 
which  he  had  hitherto  shone  so 
brightly,  as  the  able  advocate  of 
popular  right  and  liberty,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  appeared,  at  least  to  common 
eyes,  to  become  retrograde. 

Mr.  Burke  was  now  the  declared 
enemy  of  the  French  revolution. 
He  had  applied  himself,  with  much 
industry,  to  collect  information  res¬ 
pecting  the  events  which  took  place 
at  Paris;  and  he  received  letters, 
among  others,  from  Thomas  Paine, 
Mr.  Christie,  and  Baron  Cloots,  It 
was  in  answer  to  one  of  these  let¬ 
ters,  which  endeavoured  to  trick  out 
Z  „  the 
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the  revolutijn  in  its  most  gaudy  co- 
lourim;  that  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
4‘  Rs  flections.”  The  sentiments  de¬ 
clared  by  Messrs,  Fox  and  Sheridan 
in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  in 
Dr.  Price’s  sermon  at  the  Old  Jewry, 
induced  him  to  enlarge  the  first 
sketch  of  that  work,  until  it  assumed 
the  form  in  which  it  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  public  in  October,  1790. 

The  first  public  mark  of  approba¬ 
tion,  with  which  this  extraordinary 
composition  was  honoured,  was  an 
address  from  the  university  of  Ox¬ 
ford.  It  was  proposed,  by  many 
members  of  that  learned  body,  that 
the  university  should  confer  the  de¬ 
gree  of  LL.D.  on  the  author:  but 

O 

the  proposal  was  rejected  by  seven 
to  six,  from  an  apprehension,  it  is 
said,  that  the  degree  would  not  have 
met  with  the  unanimous  votes  of 
the  members  of  convocation.  The 
address,  which  came  from  the  resi¬ 
dent  graduates,  was  conceived  in 
terms  very  flattering  to  Mr.  Burke 
and  his  performance.  It  was  con¬ 
veyed  by  Mr.  Windham,  of  Norfolk, 
through  whom  Mr.  Burke  returned 
his  answer.  The  ministry  and  their 
friends  conceived  an  opinion  not  less 
favourable  than  that  of  the  univer¬ 
sity  of  Oxford,  with  respect  to  Mr. 
Burke’s  publication ;  but  several 
men  of  the  highest  talents,  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  Mr.  Burke’s  former  asso¬ 
ciates,  the  very  ablest  of  those  in 
the  house  of  commons,  and  some  of 
the  ablest  in  the  house  of  peers,  and 
all  those  who  entertained  high  spe¬ 
culative  notions  of  liberty,  while 
they  admired  the  execution,  con¬ 
demned  the  tendency  of  the  “  Re¬ 
flections.’’  The  first  answer  to  this 
work  came  from  the  ready  pen  of 
.Dr.  Priestley,  who  vindicated  'Dr. 
Price’s  opinion,  concerning  the 
source  and  tenure  of  monarchical 


power  in  England,andgave  a  predict' 
tion  very  different  from  thatof  Burke 
as  to  the  eftects  to  be  expected  from 
the  principles  which  produced  the 
French  revolution ;  from  which  he 
foreboded  ic  the  enlargement  of  li¬ 
berty,  the  melioration  of  society, and 
the  increase  of  virtue  and  of  happi¬ 
ness.”  This  reply  was  followed  by 
the  much  more  celebrated  one  of 
T.  Paine,  intituled,  “  The  Rights  of 
Man,”  the  plain  perspicuity  of  whose 
language,  the  force  of  whose  expres¬ 
sions,  and  the  directness  of  whose 
efforts,  wore  so  much  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  clear  and  strong  reasoning, 
that  numbers,  borne  down  by  his 
bold  assertions,  supposed  themselves 
convinced  by  his  arguments.  The 
next  publication  of  Mr.  Burke  was 
his  “  Second  Letter  to  a  Member  of 
the  National  Assembly,”  in  which, 
after  having  retouched  the  several 
topics  of  the  “  Reflections,”  he 
now  carries  his  view  to  the  effects  of 
tiie  revolution  on  private  and  social 
happiness,  and  labours  to  prove  that 
the  plans  of  education  and  civil  re¬ 
gulations,  which  the  assembly  had 
formed,  sprang  from  the  same  source 
of  untried  theory,  and  tended  to  the 
same  disorder  and  misery. — Know- 
ing  that  Rousseau  was  the  model 
held  up  to  the  imitation  of  their 
youth,  he  analyses  the  character  of 
Jean  Jaques,  along  with  those  of 
Voltaire  and  Helvetius. 

In  1791,  in  discussing  the  bill  for 
forming  a  constitution  for  Canada, 
Burke  again  introduced  the  subject 
of  the  French  revolution,  of  which 
he  talked  in  the  same  strain  as  for¬ 
merly.  Mr.  Fox  replied  ;  and,  after 
having  declared  his  attachment  to 
the  constitution  of  this  country,  he 
repeated  his  praises  of  the  French 
revolution,  expressed  his  dissent  from 
Mr,  Burke’s  opinions  on  that  sub- 
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ject,  and  contended,  that  they  were 
inconsistent  with  his  former  princi¬ 
ples.  Mr.  Burke  complained  that 
he  had  been  treated  by  Mr.  Fox 
with  “  harshness  and  malignity/’ 
denied  the  charge  of  inconsistency, 
defended  his  opinions  relative  to  the 
French  revolution,  and  said  that, 
though  Mr,  Fox  and  he  had  often 
differed,  there  had  been  no  breach 
of  friendship  :  but,  he  added, 
<e  there  is  something  in  this  cursed 
French  constitution  which  enve¬ 
noms  every  thing.”  Mr.  Fox  whis¬ 
pered,  “  there  is  no  breach  of 
friendship  between  us.”  Burke 
answered,  <£  there  is  !  I  know  the 
price  of  my  conduct  ;  our  friendship 
is  at  an  end  !”  Thus  prompt  was 
Mr.  Burke  to  terminate  a  friendship 
which  had  been  cemented  by  so 
many  ties,  and  hadlasted  for  so  many 
years!  It  is  said  that  the  animosity 
arising  from  political  differences  had 
been  aggravated  by  some  critical  ob¬ 
servations  that  Mr.  Fox  had  made 
on  the  “  Reflections,’’  which  he 
called  rather  u  the  effusion  of  po¬ 
etic  genius,  than  a  philosophical  in¬ 
vestigation.”  This  difference  be¬ 
tween  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Burke  was 
noticed  by  the  whig  club  ;  who, 
by  a  publication  in  the  Morning 
Chronicle  of  May  12,  1791,  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  Fox  to  have  maintained 
the  pure  doctrines  by  which  the 
whigs  of  England  were  bound  toge¬ 
ther.  That  publication  gave  rise 
to  Mr.  Burke’s  £i  Appeal  from  the 
New  to  the  Old  Whigs  in  which 
he  defends  his  reasonings  on  the 
French  revolution,  and  endeavours 
to  prove  them  to  be  consistent  with 
the  principles  that  he  always  pro¬ 
fessed,  and  with  those  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  the  old  whigs. 

On  the  annunciation  by  the 
French  ambassador  of  the  accept¬ 


ance  of  the  new  constitution  by  the 
king,  Burke  wrote  his  u  Hints  for 
a  Memorial,”  to  be  delivered  to 
M.  de  Montmorin ;  which  went  to 
prove,  first,  that  no  revolution  is  to 
be  expected  in  France  from  inter¬ 
nal  causes  solely;  secondly,  that  the 
longer  the  present  system  exists, 
the  greater  will  be  its  strength  ;  and, 
thirdly,  that,  as  long  as  it  exists,  it 
would  be  the  interest  of  the  revo¬ 
lutionists  to  distract  and  revolu¬ 
tionize  other  countries. 

The  process  of  affairs  in  France 
had  now  greatly  increased  the  vio¬ 
lence  of  those  who  in  this  country 
demanded  parliamentary  reform. 
Burke  opposed  every  idea  on  that 
subject  which' was  delivered  impar- 
liament,  with  great  vehemence  and 
perseverance  ;  and  soon  after  the  re¬ 
treat  of  the  king  of  Prussia  and  the 
successes  of  the  republicans,  he 
wrote  the  “  Second  Memorial,” 
contained  in  his  posthumous  work  ; 
in  which  he  exhorts  this  country  to 
take  the  lead  ill  forming  a  general 
combination  for  the  repression  of 
French  power  and  French  princi¬ 
ples. 

At  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  he  had  sent  his  son  (with  the 
approbation  of  government)  to 
Coblentz,  in  order  to  collect  infor¬ 
mation  relative  to  the  disposition 
of  the  allied  powers  ;  and  from  him 
•  he  learned  how  little  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected  from  them  without  the  in¬ 
terposition  of  Great  Britain.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period,  in  which  Burke, 
though  now  at  his  grandclimacteric, 
continued  to  make  the  most  brilliant 
display  of  his  parliamentary  elo¬ 
quence,  he  appeared  peculiarly  de¬ 
sirous  of  impressing  Mr.  Fox  with 
his  own  notions  on  the  French  re¬ 
volution  :  but,  disappointed  in  these 
attempts,  he  felt  the  most  extreme 
Z  2  displeasure 
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displeasure  :  to  which  he  gave  vent 
in  his  letter  to  the  duke  of  Portland, 
44  on  the  Conduct  of  domestic  Par¬ 
ties.’  *  This  letter,  it  is  said,  was 
not  designed  for  publication :  but  a 
rough  draught  having  been  copied 
by  the  amanuensis  whom  he  em¬ 
ployed,  it  was  printed  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1 T 97?  under  the 
title  of  44  Fifty-four  Articles  of  Im¬ 
peachment  against  the  Right  Hon. 
Charles  Janies  Fox.”  On  hearing  of 
the  publication,  Burke  disclaimed 
nothing  but  the  intention  of  giving 
it  to  the  world ;  and  he  said  that  it 
was  written  in  consequence  of  the 
whig  club’s  declaration  respecting 
the  difference  between  him  and  Mr. 
Fox,  which  had  induced  Mr.  Burke, 
Mr.  Windham,  and  some  others,  to 
withdraw  their  names  from  the  club. 
The  asperity  with  which  Burke 
censures  the  conduct  and  principles 
of  Mr.  Fox,  in  this  pamphlet,  can¬ 
not  possibly  be  justified. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year 
1793,  he  wrote  the  third  Memorial, 
intituled,  44  Remarks  on  the  Policy 
o f  the  Allies  with  respect  to  France.” 
In  this  work,  he  complains  that  the 
object  of  die  allies  is  private  ag¬ 
grandizement,  instead  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  legitimate  government ;  and 
he  advises,  as  the  only  means  of  re¬ 
storing  order,  religion,  and  property 
in  France,  that  the  chief  direction 
of  every  thing  relative  to  her  inter¬ 
nal  affairs  should  be  committed 
to  the  emigrants,  whom  he  calls 
44  Moral  France  !” 

Agreeably  to  the  resolution 
which  Mr.  Burke  had  long  form¬ 
ed,  of  retiring  from  parliament 
when  the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings 
should  be  finished,  he,  in  this  sum¬ 
mer,  resigned  his  seat  -a  sen- 

7  O 

tence  having  been  passed  on  Mr, 
Hastings. 


On  the  2d  of  August  ,  1794,  Mr, 
Burke  lost  his  son,  a  gentleman  who 
is  said  to  have  given  proofs  of  con¬ 
siderable  abilities,  and  for  whom  his 
father  entertained  the  most  enthusi¬ 
astic  affection.  Another  letter  from 
Mr.  Burke,  defending  his  conduct 
and  his  celebrated  44  Reflections,” 
in  answer  to  some  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  the  duke  of 
Norfolk  in  parliament,  is  the  only 
publication,  besides  those  that  we 
have  mentioned,  which  he  gave  to 
the  world  until  royal  bounty  re¬ 
warded  his  services  by  a  pension 
settled  on  him  and  Mrs.  Burke.  The 
duke  of  Bedford  and  lord  Lauder¬ 
dale,  in  the  beginning  of  1796, 
made  some  observations  on  Burke’s 
pension  :  which  called  forth  a  let¬ 
ter  to  lord  Fitzwilliam,  in  which 
Mr.  Burke  boldly  and  confidently 
asserts  his  own  services,  while  he 
takes  a  retrospect  of  those  by  which 
the  duke’s  ancestors  acquired  their 
property. 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Burke’s 
time  was  spent  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family  ;  his  hospitality  to  the  emi¬ 
grants,  the  establishment,  by  his 
influence,  of  a  school  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  ;  and  his  promotion  of  friendly 
clubs  among  the  poor  in  his  neigh¬ 
bourhood  )  are  the  most  striking 
features  that  distinguish  the  period 
of  his  retirement.  His  next  work 
was  intituled,  44  Thoughts  on  a  Re¬ 
gicide  Peace,”  published  when  the 
first  overtures  were  made  by  go¬ 
vernment  for  an  accommodation. 
Mr.  Burke’s  bad  state  of  health 
now  made  it  necessary  for  him  to 
visit  Bath,  whence*  however,  he  re¬ 
turned  in  the  ensuing  spring.  He 
then  proceeded  in  the  plan  of  which 
the  44  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide 
Peace”  were  a  part :  but  he  did  not 
live  to  finish  it. 

His 
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His  health.,  from  the  beginning 
of  June,  rapidly  declined ;  but  his 
body  only,  not  his  mind,  was  affect¬ 
ed.  His  understanding  operated 
with  undiminisi  ed  force  and  un- 
contracted  range  ins  dispositions 
retained  their  sweetness  and  ami¬ 
ableness.  He  continued  regularly 
and  strenuously  to  perform  the  duties 
of  religion  and  benevolence.  A! 
though  his  body  was  n  a  state  of 
constant  and  perceptible  decay,  yet 
was  it  without  pain.  The  week  in 
which  he  died  he  conversed  with 
literary  and  political  friends,  on  va¬ 
rious  subjects,  and  especially  on  the 
awful  posture  of  affairs.  He  repeat¬ 
edly  requested  their  forgiveness,  if 
ever  he  had  offended  them,  and  con¬ 
jured  them  tomake  the  same  request 
in  his  name,  to  those  of  his  friends 
that  were  absent.  Friday,  July  the 
/th,  he  spent  the  morning  in  a  re¬ 
capitulation  of  the  most  important 
acts  of  his  life,  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  acted,  and  the  motives  by 
which  he  was  prompted  $  shewed 
that  his  comprehensive  mind  retain¬ 
ed  the  whole  senes  of  public  affairs* 
and  discussed  his  own  conduct  in  the 
arduous  situation  he  had  had  to  en¬ 
counter.  He  expressed  his  forgive¬ 
ness  of  all  who  had,  either  on  that 
subject,  or  for  any  other  cause,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  injure  him.  The 
evening  he  spent  in  less  agitating 
conversation,  and  in  listening  to  the 
essays. of  Addison,  his  favourite  au¬ 
thor.  Fie  frequently  had,  during 
his  last  illness,  declared,  what  his 
intimates  knew  well  before,  his 
thorough  belief  of  the  Christian  reli¬ 
gion,  his  veneration  for  true  Chris¬ 
tians  of  all  persuasions ;  but  his  own 
preference  of  the  articles  of  the 


church  of  England.  In  that  mode 
.of  faith  he  was  educated,  and  that 
he  preserved  through  life.  He  had 
conversed  for  some  time,  with  his 
usual  force  of  thought  and  exores- 
sion,  on  the  gloomy  state  of  his 
country,  for  the  welfare  of  which 
his  heart  was  interested  to  the  last 
beat.  His  young  friend,  Mr.  Nagle, 
coming  to  his  bed-side,  after  much 
interesting  and  tender  conversation, 
he  expressed  a  desire  to  be  carried 
to  another  apartment.  Mr.  1  iagle, 
with  the  assistance  of  servants,  was 
complying  with  this  request,  when 
Mr.  Burke  faintly  uttering,  “  God 
bless  you  !”  fell  back,  and  breathed 
his  last,  Saturday,  July  8th,  179 7> 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.* 

On  Saturday,  the  15th,  he  was 
interredin Beaconsfieldchurch :  his 
funeral  being  attended  by  many  no¬ 
blemen  and  gentlemen,  with  whom 
his  latter  habits  had  led  him  to  in¬ 
timacy.  In  his  will,  which  is 
written  thoroughly  in  his  own  style, 
he  bequeathed  all  his  property  to 
his  wife,  with  the  exception  of  one 
or  two  legacies.  She  was  consti¬ 
tuted  sole  executrix  ;  the  testator 
soliciting  for  her,  however,  the  as¬ 
sistance  of  Dr.  King  and  Dr.  Lau¬ 
rence. 


1 

Treatment  of  their  Cows ,  by  the 
Mountaineers  of  Switzerland; 
from  Ebel’s  Description  of  the 
Tribes  which  inhabit  the  Moun¬ 
tainous  Parts  of  Switzerland. 

THE  mountaineer  lives  with  his 
cows  in  a  constant  exchange  of 
reciprocal  acts  of  gratitude :  the  lat- 


*  We  refer  our  readers  to  the  Chronicle  of  our  Register  for  1797?  tor  some  farther 
particulars  of  his  death,  and  to  the  department  of  Characters  i,a  the  same  volume  for 
Mr.  Burke’s  will. 
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ter  affording  him  almost  whatever  he 
wants  ;  and  the  Serin  in  return  pro¬ 
viding  for  and  cherishing  them  some- 
times  more  than  his  own  children. 
He  never  ill-treats  his  cattle,  nor 
makes  use  of  a  stick  or  a  whip  :  a 
perfect  cordiality  seems  to  prevail 
between  both  ;  and  the  voice  of  the 
keeper  is  sufficient  to  guide  and  go  ¬ 
vern  the  whole  herd.  The  oow,  in 
the  canton  of.  Appenzell,  enjoys 
more  of  that  regard  which  is  due  to 


every  useful  creature,  and  is  altoge¬ 
ther  more  comfortable,  than  millions 
of  human  beings  in  Europe  ;  who, 
placed  under  the  influence  of  the 
cudgel  and  the  knout ,  have  too  much 
reason  to  curse  their  existence.  Is 
it  possible  that,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth,  or  (as  it  is  termed)  the 
philosophical  century,  this  parallel 
should  be  correct  to  such  a  revolt¬ 
ing  degree  !  Shocking  reality  ! 

Fine  cattle  are  the  pride  of  the 
cow-keeper  who  inhabits  the  Alps  : 
but,  not  satisfied  with  their  natural 
beauty,  he  wall  likewise  please  his 
vanity.  He  adorns  his  best  cows 
with  large  bells  suspended  from 
broad  thongs  ;  and  the  expence  in 
such  bells  is  carried  even  to  a  luxu¬ 
rious  excess.  Every  Senn  has  an 
harmonious  set  of  at  least  two  or 
three  bells,  chiming  in  with  /the 
famous  ronz  des  vaclies.  The  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Tyrol  bring  a  number 
of  such  bells,  of  all  sizes,  to  every 
fair  kept  in  the  canton  of  Appenzell. 
They  are  fixed  to  a  broad  strap, 
neatly  pinked,  cut  out,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  :  which  is  fastened  round  the 
cow’s  neck  by  means  of  a  large 
buckle.  A  bell  of  the  largest  size 
measures  upwards  of  a  foot  in  dia¬ 
meter,  is  of  an  uniform  width  at 
top,  swells  out  in  the  middle,  and 
tapers  towards  the  end,  It  costs 
from  forty  to  fifty  gilders  j  and  the 


whole  peal  of  bells,  including  the 
thongs,  will  sometimes  be  worth  be¬ 
tween  140  and  150  gilders,  while  the 
whole  apparel  of  the  Senn  himself, 
when  best  attired,  does  not  amount 
to  the  price  of  twenty  gilders.  The 
finest  black  cow  is  adorned  with  the 
largest  bell,  and  those  next  in  ap¬ 
pearance  have  two  smaller.  These 
prnaments  however,  are  not  worn  on 
everyday,  but  only  on  solemn  occa^> 
sions,  viz.  when,  in  the  spring,  they 
are  driven  up  the  Alps,  or  removed 
from  one  pasture  to  another ;  or 
when  they  descend  in  the  autumn, 
or  travel  in  the  winter  to  the  differ¬ 
ent  farms,  where  their  owner  has 
contracted  for  hay.  On  such  days 
the  Senn,  even  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter,  appears  dressed  in  a  fine  white 
shirt,  of  which, the  sleeves  are  rolled 
up  above  the  elbow ;  neatly  embroi¬ 
dered  red  braces  keep  up  his  yellow 
linen  trowsers,  which  reach  down 
to  the  shoes  ;  a  small  leather  cap,  or 
hat,  covers  his  head  ;  and  anew  milk 
bowl,  of  wood  skilfully  carved, 
hangs  across  the  left  shoulder.  Thus 
arrayed,  the  Senn  precedes  singing 
the  ranz  des  v aches,  and  followed  by 
three  or  four  fine  goats  ;  next  comes 
the  handsomest  cow  with  the  great 
bell  ;  then  the  two  other  cows  with 
smaller  bells  ;  and  these  are  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  the  rest  of  the  cattle 
walking  one  after  another,  and  hav¬ 
ing  in  their  rear  the  bull  with  a 
one-leggedmilking  stool  hanging  on 
his  horns ;  the  procession  is  closed 
by  a  iraineau,  or  sledge,  on  which 
are  placed  the  implements  for  the 
dairy.  It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
proud  and  pleased  the  cows  stalk 
forth  when  ornamented  with  their 
bells.  Who  would  imagine  that 
even  these  animals  are  sensible  of 
their  rank  ;  nay,  touched  with  va¬ 
nity  and  jealousy  !  If  the  leading 

cow, 
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cow,  who  hitherto  bore  the  largest 
bell,  be  deprived  of  her  honours, 
she  very  plainly  manifests  her  grief 
at  the  disgrace,  by  lowing  inces¬ 
santly,  abstaining  from  food,  and 
growing  lean.  The  happy  rival, 
on  whom  the  distinguishing  badije 

~  .  .  1  i  o  n 

ot  superiority  has  devolved,  expe¬ 
riences  her  marked  vengeance,  and 
is  butted,  wounded,  and  persecuted 
by  her  in  the  most  furious  manner; 
until  the  former  either  recovers  her 
bell,  or  is  entirely  removed  from 
the  herd.  However  singular  this 
phenomenon  may  appear,  it  is 
placed  beyond  aii  doubt  by  the 
concurring  testimony  of  centuries. 

The  cows,  when  dispersed  on 
the  Alps,  are  brought  togetner  by 
the  voice  of  the  Senn ,  who  is  then 
said  to  allure  them  ( locken ).  How 
well  the  cattle  distingmsa  the  note 
of  their  keeper  appears  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  hastening  to 
him,  though  at  a  great  distance, 
whenever  he  begins  to  hum  the 
ranz  desvaches.  He  furnishes  that 
cow  which  is  wont  to  stray  farthest 
with  a  small  bell,  and  knows  by 
her  arrival  that  ail  the  rest  are  as¬ 
sembled. 

Tiie  famous  pastoral  song  of  the 
Swiss  mountaineers,  known  by  the 
name  of  Kuhreihen ,  or  rans  des 
V aches ,  is  very  frequently  heard  in 
In  nerooden.  It  neither  consists  of 
articulated  sounds,  nor  is  it  ever 
sung  by  the  cowherds  with  words 
to  it  :  all  the  tones  of  it  are  simple, 
and  mostly  formed  within  the  throat, 
Hence  the  tune  produces  very  little 
or  no  motion  of  the  jaw-bones, 
and  its  sounds  do  not  resemble 
those  which  commonly  issue  from 
the  human  throat,  but  rather  seem 
to  be  the  tones  of  some  wind  in¬ 
strument  ;  particularly  as  scarcely 
any  breathing  is  perceived,  and  as 
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the  cowherds  sometimes  sing  for 
minutes  together  without  fetching 
breath. 


Progress  of  the  Turks  in  various 
Branches  of  Literature ;  from 
Eton's  Survey  of  the  Turkish 
Empire. 

A  STRONQMY.]  From  the 
u  \  nufti  to  the  peasant  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed,  that  there  are  seven 
heavens,  from  which  the  earth  is  im- 
moveabiy  suspended  by  a  large 
chain  :  that  the  sun  is  an  immense 
ball  of  lire,  at  least  as  big  as  a  whole 
Ottoman  province,  formed  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  giving  light  and 
heat  to  the  earth  :  that  eclioses  of 

A. 

the  moon  are  occasioned  by  a  great 
dragon  attempting  to  devour  that 
luminary:  that  the  fixed  stars  hang 
by  chains  from  the  highest  heaven. 
See.  These  absurdities  are  in  part 
supported  by  the  testimony  of  the 
koran ;  and  the  astronomers,  as 
they  are  called,  themselves  all  pre¬ 
tend  to  astrology,  a  profession  so 
much  esteemed,  that  an  astrologer 
is  kept  in  the  pay  of  the  court,  as 
well  as  of  most  great  men. 

Geography Of  the  relative  si¬ 
tuation  ot  countries  they  are  ridi¬ 
culously  ignorant,  and  all  their  ac¬ 
counts  of  foreign  nations  are  mixed 
with  superstitious  fables. 

Before  the  Russian  fleet  came  into 
the  Mediterranean,  the  ministers  of 
the  Porte  would  not  believe  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  them  to  approach  Constan¬ 
tinople  but  from  trie  Black  Sea. 
The  captain  pasha  [great  admiral]} 
affirmed  that  ttieir  fleet  might  come 
by  the  way  of  Venice.  From  this 
and  a  thousand  similar  and  authen¬ 
tic  anecdotes,  their  ignorance  of  the 
situation  of  countries  is  evident; 
Z  4  and 
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and  as  to  the  stories  which  they  uni¬ 
versally  believe,  they  are  such  as  the 
following':  that  India  is  a  country 
far  distant,  where  there  are  dia¬ 
monds,  fine  muslins,  and  other 
stuffs, and  great  riches  ;  but  that  the 
people  are  little  known ;  that  they 
are  mostly  Mohammedans,  but  do 
not  acknowledge  the  kaiifat  of  their 
suUan  ;  that  the  Persians  (are  a  very 
wicked  people,  and  will  be  all  damn¬ 
ed,  and  changed  into  asses  in  hell, 
and  that  the  Jews  will  ride  on  them  ; 
that  the  European  nations  are  all 
wicked  infidels,  knowing  an  art  of 
war,  which  is  sometimes  dangerous, 
but  will  all  be  conquered  in  time, 
and  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the 
sultan  ;  that  their  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  ought  to  be  carried  into  capti¬ 
vity,  that  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
them,  and  that  they  ought  all  to  be 
massacred,  which  is  highly  merito¬ 
rious,  if  they  refuse  to  become  Mo¬ 
hammedans;  yet  they  have  among 
them  a  prophecy,  that  the  sons  of 
yellowness,  which  they  interpret  to 
be  the  Russians,  are  to  take  Con¬ 
stantinople  ;  that  .  the  English'  are 
powerful  by  sea,  and  the  French 
and  Germans  by  land  ;  that  the 
Russians  are  the  most  powerful,  and 
they  call  them  the  great  infidels  ; 
but  they  are  acquainted  with  no  de¬ 
tails  of  these  countries. 

Ancient  History.]  They  have 
heai  d  of  an  Alexander,  who  was  the 
greatest  monarch  and  conqueror, 
and  the  greatest  hero  in  the  world. 
The  sultans  often  compare  them¬ 
selves  to  him  in  their  writings. 
Sultan  Mohammed  IV.  in  his  letter 
to  the  Russian  Tzar  Alexius  Michai- 
lovitch,  calls  himself  “  Master  of  all 
the  universe,  and  equal  in  power  to 
Alexander  the  Great.”  They  talk 


of  him  always  as  the  model  of  he¬ 
roism  to  be  imitated,  but  they  know 
not  who  he  was.  Solomon,  they 
say,  was  the  wisest  man,  and  the 
greatest  magician  that  ever  existed. 
Palmyra  and  Balbek,  they"  say,  were 
built  by  spirits  at  the  command  of . 
Solomon. 

Poetry  and  general  Literature .] 
They  nave  a  few  poets,  -  as  they 
are  called,  whose  compositions  are 
mostly  little  songs  and  ballads  ;  but 
in  these,,  as  well  as  their  prose  wri¬ 
tings,  they  differ  widely  from  the 
simplicity  of  the  Arabs,  as  they 
abound  with  false  conceits  ;  and 
the  language  is  a  barbarous  mix¬ 
ture  of  the  Turkish  with  Persian 
and  Arabic,  not  unlike  that  “  Ba¬ 
bylonish  dialect”  of  our  puritans, 
which  Butler  compares  to  u  fustian 
cut  on  sattin.” — —This  will  best 
be  demonstrated  by  an  example : 
supposing  the  Latin  to  be  Arabic, 
and  the  Persian  French,  a  Turkish 
mufti,  or  doctor,  would  write,  if 
English  were  his  language,  in  the 
following  manner : 

“  I  do  not  love  deplorare  vitam,  as 
many,  and  ii  docti,  scepe  fecerunt ; 
nor  do  I  repent  that  I  have  lived  at 
all,  because  I  have  ainsivecu}  as  not 
frusira  me  natum  existimem  :  I  do 
not  assert  that  tcedium  vitce  proceeds 
more  from  want  of  steadiness  in  our 
true  religion  than  from  atra  bills . 
If  a  man  destroys  himself,  tie  is 
either  insanus,  and  a  holy  fool,  or 
one  possessed  demonis,  or  he  is  un 
athee — an  infidel,  or  a  Frank.  Pray 
Deum  that  he  may  preserve  y  ou 
against  these  who  blow  on  nodos 
funum ,  and  whisper  in  the  ear.” 

Language  of  a  Turkish  poet :  ] 
r<Tne  eyrt\s  of  V ablreuveuse*  inebri¬ 
ate  me  more  than  le  vin ,  and  set 


*•  She  Who, pours  out  the  wine.. 
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Jleches  penetrate  la  mo  le  de  m  es  03 
quicker  than  those  from  the  bow.” — 
Th  is  is  the  first  couplet  of  a  song 
in  pure  Arabic  (cornposed  by  an 
Arabian)  which  1  have  thus  writ¬ 
ten,  to  shew  how  a  Turk  would  ex¬ 
press  the  same  sentiment  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  langfuatre:  the  genuine 

r  _  o  <d  o 

Turkish  compositions  are  ridicu¬ 
lously  hyperbolical. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  very 
few  of  those,  who  lard  their  writ¬ 
ings,  or  discourses,  with  Arabic  or 
Persian  phrases,  are  much  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  those  languages ;  but  they 
have  learnt  the  phrases  and  termina¬ 
tions  most  in  use,  and  know  the 
meaning;  of  a  sentence,  without  un- 
derstanding  each  word  separately,  or 
having  much  idea  of  the  grammar. 


Interesting  Anecdotes  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Tarrakanojf,  aughter  of  the 
Empress  Elizabeth  of  Russia: 
fromTooke  s  Life  of  Catharine  II. 

IT  has  already  b  en  mentioned, 
that  the  empress  Eizabeth.  had 
three  children  by  her  clandestine 
marriage  with  the  grand-vt-neur 
Alexey  Gregorievitch  RazumofF- 
sky.  Theyoungest  of  these  children 
was  a  girl,  brought  up  under  the 
name  of  princessTarrakanoff.  Prince 
Radzivil,  informed  of  this  secret, and 
irritated  at  Catharine’s  trampling 
und  ir  foot  the  rights  of  the  Poles, 
conceived  that  the  daughter  of  Eli¬ 
zabeth  wou’d  furnish  him  with  a  sig¬ 
nal  means  of  revenge.  He  thought 
that  it  would  not  be  in  vain  if  he  op¬ 
posed  to  the  sovereign,  whose  armies 
were  spreading  desolation  over  his 
unhappy  country,  a  rival  whose  mo¬ 
ther’s  name  should  render  her  dear 


to  the  Russians.  Perhaps  his  ambi¬ 
tion  might  suggest  to  him  yet  more 
lofty  hopes.  Perhaps  he  might  flat¬ 
ter  himself  with  being  one  day  en¬ 
abled  to  mount  the  throne  on  which 
he  intended,  to  place  the  young 
TarrakanofF.  However  this  be,  he 
o^aiimd  over  the  persons  to  whom , 

O  ,  JL  t 

the  education  of  this  princess  was 
cornniittt  d,  carried  her  off,  and  con¬ 
veyed  her  to  Rome.* 

Catharine  having  intelligence  of 
this  transaction,  took  im ’tied '•  ate 
steps  to  frustrate  the  designs  of 
prince  Radzivil.  Taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  circumstance  of  his  be¬ 
ing1  the  chief  of  the  confederacy  of 
the  malcontents,  she  caused  ail  his 
estates  to  be  seized,  and  reduced 
him  to  the  necessity  of  living  on 
the  produce  of  the  diamonds  and 
the  other  valuable  effects  be  had 
carried  with  him  to  Italy  Tnese 
supplies  were  soon  exhausted.  Rui- 
zivii  set  out  in  order  to  pick  up 
what  intelligence  he  could  concer  - 
ing  aff  irs  in  Poland,  leaving  the 
young  TarrakanofF  at  Rome,  mder 
the  care  of  a  single  gouvtrnante, 
and  in  circumstances  extremely  con¬ 
fined.  Scarcely  had  ne  reached  his 

own  country,  when  an  offer  was 
*  x 

made  to  restore  him  his  possessions, 
on  condition  that  he  wo  uptake  his 
young  ward  to  Russia.  He  refused 
to  submit  to  so  disgraceful  a  pro¬ 
posal  ;  but  he  had  the  weakness  to 
promise  that  he  would  give  himself 
no  farther  concern  about  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Elizabeth.  This  was  the 
price  of  his  pardon. 

Alexey  OVloff,  charg  'd  with  the 
execution  of  tin  will  or  the  em¬ 
press,  seized  the  first  moment,  on 
his  arrival  at  Leghorn,  of  laying 
a  snare  for  the  princess  TarrakanofF, 


*  In  1767  mademoiselle  TarrakanofF  was  about  twelve  years  of  age. 

One 
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One*  of  those  intriguers.,  who  are 
so  common  in  Italy,  repaired  imme¬ 
diately  to  Rome  ;  and,  after  having 
discovered  the  lodffin'ps  of  the vonup* 
Russian,  he  introduced  himself  to 
her  in  a  military  dress,  and  under 
the  name  of  an  officer.  He  told  her 
that  he  had  been  brought  thither  by 
the  sole  desire  of  paying  homage  to 
a  princess  whose  fate  and  fortunes 
were  highly  interesting  to  all  her 
countrymen.  He  seemed  very  much 
affected  at  the  state  of  destitution 
in  which  he  found  her.  He  offered 
her  some  assistance,  which  necessity 
forced  her  to  accept;  and  the  trai¬ 
tor  soon  appeared  to  this  unfortu¬ 
nate  lady,  as  well  as  to  the  woman 
that  waited  on  her,  in  the  light  of 
a  saviour  whom  heaven  had  sent  to 
her  deliverance. 

When  he  thought  he  had  suffi¬ 
ciently  gained  their  confidence,  he 
declared  that  he  was  commissioned, 
by  count  Alexius  Orloff,  to  offer 
to  the  daughter  of  Elizabeth  the 
throne  that  had  been  filled  by  her 
mother.  He  said  that  the  Russi¬ 
ans  were  discontented  with  Catha-' 
-rine ;  that  Orloff  especially  could 
never  forgive  her  for  her  ingratitude 

o  o 

and  her  tyranny  ;  and  that,  if  the 
young  princess  would  accept  of  the 
services  of  that  general,  and  recom¬ 
pense  him  by  the  grant  of  her  hand, 
it  would  not  be  long  ere  she  saw 
the  breaking  out  of  that  revolution 
which  he  had  prepared. 

Proposals  so  brilliant  ought  natu¬ 
rally  to  have  opened  the  eyes  of 
the  princess  Tarrakanoff,  and  shewn 
her  the  treachery  of  him  that  made 
them.  But  her  inexperience,  and 
her  candour,  permitted  her  not  to 


suspect  any  guile.  Besides,  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  emissary  of  Alexius 
O;  loff  seemed  analogous  with  the 
notions  she  had  imbibed  from  prince 
Radzivii.  She  imagined  herself 
destined  to  the  throne  ;  and  all  the 
airy  dreams  that  any  wav  related 
to  tnat  opinion  could  not  but  en¬ 
courage  the  deceit.  She  accord¬ 
ingly  gave  herself  up  to  these  flat-? 
tering  hopes,  and,  with  a  grateful 
heart,  concurred  in  the  designs  of 
him  who  addressed  her  only  to  her 
destruction. 

Some  time  after  this,  Alexius  Qi> 
loff  came  to  Rome.  Elis  emissary 
had  already  announced  him.  He 
was  received  as  a  benefactor.  How¬ 
ever,  some  persons  to  whom  the 
princess  and  her  gouvernante  com¬ 
municated  the  good  fortune  that 
was  promised  them,  advised  them 
to  be  on  their  guard  against  the 
designs  of  a  man  whose  character 
for  wickedness  had  been  long  esta¬ 
blished,  and  who,  doubtless,  had  too 
much  reason  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  empress  to  think  of  conspiring 
against  her.  Far  from  profiting  by 
this  good  counsel,  the  princess  was 
so  imprudently  frank  as  to  speak  of 
it  to  Alexius  Orloff,  who,  with 
great  ease,  delivered  his  justification, 
and  thenceforth  threw  a  deeper 
shade  of  dissimulation  and  address 
into  his  speeches  and  behaviour. 
Not  satisfied  with  fanning  the  am¬ 
bition  of  the  young  Russian,  he 
put  on  the  semblance  of  a  passion 
for  her,  and  succeeded  so  far  as  to 
inspire  her  with  a  true  one.  So 
soon  as  he  was  assured  of  it,  he  con¬ 
jured  her  to  enter  into  an  union 
with  him  by  the  most  sacred  ties. 


*  It  was  a  Neapolitan,  mimed  Ribas.  He  afterwards  came  to  Russia,  where  he 
married  mademoiselle  Anastasia,  reputed  daughter  of  M.  de  Betsboi,  and  has  since 
been  made  knight  <Jf  Malta,  and  promoted  to  the  rank  of  vice-admiral  of  the  Black  Sea, 

She, 
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She  unhappily  consented  5  and  it 
was  even  with  joy  that  the  poor 
unfortunate  lady  promised  to  so¬ 
lemnize  a  marriage  which  must 
consummate  her  ruin.  She  thought 
that  the  title  of  spouse  of  count 
Alexius  Orloff  would  shelter  her 
invincibly  irom  those  treacheries 
which  she  was  taught  to  appre¬ 
hend.  She  entertained  not  the  least 
suspicion  that  a  man  could  make 
religion,  and  the  most  sacred  titles, 
subservient  to  the  destruction  of  an 
innocent  victim.  But,  alas!  Was 
any  religion,  was  any  title,  sacred 
to  the  barbarian  into  whose  snares 
she  had  fallen  ?  He  who  could 
strangle  the  unfortunate  Peter  III. 
could  he  dread  to  dishonour  the 
daughter  of  Elizabeth  ?* 

FeiVning  a  desire  that  the  mar- 
riage  ceremony  should  be  perform¬ 
ed  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
Grdek  church,  he  suborned  sub¬ 
altern  villains  to  disguise  themselves 
as  priests  and  lawyers.  Thus  pro¬ 
fanation  was  combined  with  im¬ 
posture  against  the  unprotected  and 
too  confident  TarrakanofF. 

When  Alexius  Oriofl  was  be¬ 
come  the  husband,  or  rather  the 
ravisher,  of  this  unhappy  princess, 
he  represented  to  her  that  their  stay 
at  Rome  exposed  her  to  too  close 
observation,  and  that  it  would  be 
advisable  for  her  to  go  to  some 
other  city  of  Italy,  to  wait  for  the 
breaking  out  of  the  conspiracy  that 
was  to  call  her  to  the  throne. 
Relieving  this  advice  to  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  love  and  prudence,  she 
answered  that  she  would  follow 
him  wherever  he  chose  to  conduct 
her.  He  brought  her  immediately 
to  Pisa,  where  he  had  previously 

*  The  fate  of  the  young  TarrakanofF  ra 
gejanus ;  “ . a  carmfice  laqueum  R 


hired  a  magnificent  palace.  There 
he  continued  to  treat  her  with  marks 
of  tenderness  and  respect.  But  he 
permitted  none  to  come  near  her 
except  persons  who  were  entirely 
at  his  devotion  ;  and  when  she  went 
to  the  play  or  to  the  public  pro¬ 
menades,  he  accompanied  her  al? 
ways  himself. 

The  division  of  the  Russian  squa«? 
dron,  under  the  command  of  ad¬ 
miral  Greig,  had  just  entered  the 
port  or  Leghorn.  On  relating  this 
news  to  the  princess,  Alexius  Orloft 
told  her  that  his  presence  was  ne¬ 
cessary  at  Leghorn,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  some  orders,  and  offered 
to  take  her  with  him.  To  this  she 
the  more  readily  consented,  as  she 
had  heard  much  talk  of  the  beauty 
of  the  port  of  Leghorn,  and  the 
magnificence  of  the  Russian  ships. 
Imprudent  lady  !  the  nearer  s heap- 
proa  ched  the  catastrophe  of  the  plot, 
the  more  she  trusted  to  the  tender¬ 
ness  and  the  sincerity  of  her  faith¬ 
less  betrayer. 

She  departed  from  Pisa  with  her 
customary  attendance.  On  arriving 
at  Leghorn,  she  landed  at  the  house 
of  the  English  consul,  who  had  pre¬ 
pared  for  her  a  suitable  apartment, 
and  who  received  her  with  the 
marks  of  the  proto undest  respect. 
Several  ladies  were  early  in  making 
their  visits,  and  sedulously  attended 
her  on  all  occasions.  She  saw  her¬ 
self  presently  surrounded  by  a  nu¬ 
merous  court,  eager  to  be  before¬ 
hand  with  all  her  desires,  and  seem¬ 
ing  to  make  it  their  only  study  in¬ 
cessantly  to  procure  her  some  new 
entertainment.  Whenever  she  went 
out,  the  people  ran  in  her  way. 
At  the  theatre,  all  eyes  were  direct- 

ay  be  compared  to  that  of  the  daughter  of 

sta  compressam . ”  Tacit.  Ann.  lib.  v. 
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ed  to  her  box.  All  circumstances 
conspired  to  lujl  her  into  a  fatal 
security.  All  tended  to  dispel  the 
idea  of  any  danger  at  hand. 

It  is.,  doubtless,  impossible  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  English  consul,  an 
English  admiral,  and  ladies  of  their 
family  or  acquaintance,  could  be 
so  base,  so  inhuman,  as  to  draw  into 
the  snare,,  by  deceitful  respect  and 
caresses,  a  victim  whose  youth,  whose 
beauty,  whose  innocence,  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  affecting  the  most  insensible 
heart,  it  is  not  to  be  imagined 

degree  privy 
against  her, 
and  that  they  studiously  inspired  her 
with  confidence,  only  the  more  in¬ 
fallibly  to  betray  her. 

The  young  Tarrakanoff  was  so 
far  from  suspecting  her  unfortunate 
situation,  that,  after  having  passed 
several  days  in  a  round  of  amuse¬ 
ments  and  dissipation,  she  asked  of 
herself  to  be  shewn  the  Russian  fleet. 
The  idea  was  applauded.  The 
necessary  orders  were  immediately 
given  ;  and  the  next  day,  on  rising 
xrom  table,  every  thing  was  ready 
at  the  water-side  for  receiving  the 
princess.  On  her  coming  down, 
she  was  handed  into  a  boat  with 
magnificent  awnings.  The  consul 
and  several  ladies  seated  themselves 
with  her.  A  second  boat  convey¬ 
ed  vice-admiral  Greig  and  count 
Alexius  OrlofF;  and  a  third,  filled 
with  Russian  and  English  officers, 
closed  the  procession.  The  boats 


that  they  were  m  any 
to  the  plot  contrived 


put  off  from  shore  in  sight  of  an 
immense  multitude  of  people,  and 
were  received  by  the  fleet,  with  a 
band  of  music,  salutes  of  artillery, 
and  repeated  huzzas.  As  the  prin¬ 
cess  came  alongside  the  ship  of 
which  she  was  to  go  on  board,  a 
splendid  chair  was  let  down  from 
the  yard,  in  which,  being  seated, 
she  was  hoisted  upon  deck  ;  and  it 
was  observed  to  her,  that  these  were 
particular  honours  paid  to  her  rank. 

But  no  sooner  was  she  on  board 
than  she  was  handcuffed,  In  vain 
she  implored  for  pity  of  the  cruel 
betrayer,  whom  she  still  called  her 
husband.  In  vain  she  threw  her¬ 
self  at  his  feet,  and  watered  them 
with  her  tears.  No  answer  was 
even  vouchsafed  to  her  lamenta¬ 
tions.  She  was  carried  down  into 
the  hold;  and  the  next  day'  the 
vessel  set  sail  for  Russia. 

On  arriving  at  Petersburg,  the 
young  victim  was  shut  up  in  the 
fortress ;  and  what  became  of  her 
afterward  was  never  known.* 


Character  of  Prince  Potemkin ;  from 
the  same . 

P1R.INCE  Gregory  Alexandra- 
vitch  Potemkin  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  his  times ; 
but  in  order  to  have  played  so  con¬ 
spicuous  a  part,  he  must  have  been 
in  Russia,  and  have  lived  in  the 
reign  of  Catherine  II.  In  any  other 


It  was  affirmed  by  some  that  the  waters  of  the  Neva,  six  years  afterwards,  put  an 
end  to  her  misfortunes,  by  drowning  her  in  the  prison,  in  the  inundation  of  1777  On 
the  ioth  ot  September  of  that  year,  a  wind,  at  S.  S.  W.  raised  the  waters  of  the  gulph 
o.  tow aias  the  Neva,  with  a  violence  so  extraordinary,  that  it  swelled  that 

river  to  the  height  ot  ten  feet  above  its  level,  and  drove  many  vessels  on  shore.  The 
author  of  the  interesting  “  Memoir es  J'  *  ”r-  "  ** 


secrets 


sur  l  Ita, Lie,  ’  who,  some  time 


primed  a  part  of  these  particulars,.,  surmises  that  the  young  Tarrakanoff  fell  in  prison 
by  the  hands  of  the  execut, oner.  The  truth  is,  the  grounds  are  but  very  slight  for 
rendering  credible  either  the  one  or  the  other  account.  ^ 
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country,  in  any  other  times,  with 
any  other  sovereign,  he  would  have 
been  misplaced ;  and  it  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  stroke  of  chance  that  created 
this  man  for  the  period  that  tallied 
with  him,  and  brought  together  and 
combined  all  the  circumstances  with 
which  he  could  tally. 

In  his  person  were  collected  the 
most  opposite  defects  and  advan¬ 
tages  of  every  kind.  He  was 
avaricious  and  ostentatious,  des¬ 
potic  and  popular,  inflexible  and 
beneficent,  haughty  and  obliging, 
politic  and  confiding,  licentious  and 
superstitious,  bold  and  timid,  am¬ 
bitious  and  indiscreet :  lavish  of  his 
bounties  to  his  relations,  his  mis¬ 
tresses,  and  his  favourites ;  yet,  fre¬ 
quently  paying  neither  his  house¬ 
hold  nor  his  creditors.  His  con¬ 
sequence  always  depended  on  a 
woman,  arid  he  was  always  unfaith¬ 
ful  to  her.  Nothing  could  equal 
the  activity  of  his  mind,  nor  the 
indolence  of  his  body.  No  dan¬ 
gers  could  appal  his  courage  ;  no 
difficulties  force  him  to  abandon  his 
projects.  But  the  success  of  an  en- 
terprize  always  brought  on  disgust. 

He  wearied  the  empire  by  the 
number  of  his  posts  and  the  extent 
of  his  power.  He  was  himself 
fatigued  with  the  burden  of  his 
existence ;  envious  of  all  that  he 
did  not  do,  and  sick  of  all  that  he 
did.  Rest  was  not  grateful  to  him, 
nor  occupation  pleasing.  Every 
thing  with  him  was  desultory  - 
business,  pleasure,  temper,  carri¬ 
age.  In  every  company  he  had 
an  embarrassed  air,  and  his  pre¬ 
sence  was  a  restraint  on  every  com¬ 
pany.  Ele  was  morose  to  all  that 
stood  in  awe  of  him,  and  caressed 
all  such  as  accosted  him  with  fa¬ 
miliarity. 

Ever  promising,  seldom  keeping 


hist  word,  and  nevqr  forgetting  any 
thing.  None  had  read  less  than  he  ; 
few  people  were  better  informed. 
Ele  had  talked  with  the  skilful,  in 
all  professions;  in  all  the  sciences,  m 
every  art.  None  better  knew  how 
to  draw  forth  and  appropriate  to 
himself  the  knowledge  of  others. 
In  conversation  he  would  have  as¬ 
tonished  a  scholar,  an  artist,  an  arti¬ 
san,  and  a  divine.  His  information 
was  not  deep,  but  it  was  very  ex¬ 
tensive.  He  never  dived  into  a 
subject,  but  he  spoke  well  on  all 
subjects. 

The  inequality  of  his  temper 
was  productive  of  an  inconceivable 
oddity  in  his  desires,  in  his  Conduct* 
and  in  his  manner  of  life.  One 
while  he  formed  the  project  of  be¬ 
coming  duke  of  Courland  ;  at  an¬ 
other  he  thought  of  bestowing  on 
himself  the  crown  of  Poland.  He 
frequently  gave  intimations  of  an 
intention  to  make  himself  a  bishop, 
or  even  a  simple  monk.  He  built 
a  superb  palace,  and  wanted  to  sell 
it  before  it  was  finished.  One  day 
he  would  dream  of  nothing  but 
war;  and  only  officers,  Tartars,  and 
kozaks  were  admitted  to  him  :  the 
next  day  he  was  busied  only  with, 
politics  ;  he  would  partition  the 
Ottoman  empire,  and  put  in  agita¬ 
tion  all  the  cabinets  of  Europe. 
At  other  times,  with  nothing  in  his 
head  but  the  court,  dressed  in  a 
marnfificent  suit,  covered  with  rib- 
boas  presented  him  by  every  po¬ 
tentate,  displaying  diamonds  of  ex¬ 
traordinary  magnitude  and  brilliance, 
he  was  giving  superb  entertainments 
without  any  cause. 

He  was  sometimes  known  for  a, 
month,  and  in  the  face  of  all  the 
town,  to  pass  whole  evenings  at 
the  apartments  of  a  young  female, 
seeming  to  have  alike  forgot  all. 
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business  and  all  decorum.  Some¬ 
times,  also,  for  several  weeks  suc¬ 
cessively,  shut  up  in  his  room  with 
his  nieces  and  several  men  of  his 
intimates,  he  would  lounge  on  a 
sofa,  without  speaking,  playing  at 
chess,  or  at  cards,  with  his  legs 
bare,  his 'shirt-collar  unbuttoned,  in 
a  morning  gown,  with  a  thoughtful 
front,  his  eyebrows  knit,  and  pre¬ 
senting  to  the  view  of  strangers,  who 
came  to  see  him,  the  figure  of  a 
rough  and  squalid  kozak. 

All  these  singularities  often  put 
the  empress  out  of  humour,  but 
rendered  him  more  interesting  to 
her.  In  his  youth  he  had  pleased 
her  by  the  ardour  of  his  passion,  by 
his  valour,  and  by  his  masculine 
beauty.  Being  arrived  at  maturity, 
he  charmed  her  still  by  flattering 
her  pride,  by  calming  her  appre¬ 
hensions,  by  confirming  her  power, 
by  caressing  her  fancies  of  Oriental 
empire,  the  expulsion  of  the  bar¬ 
barians,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
G  recian  republics. 

At  eighteen,  an  under-officer  In 
the  horse-guards,  he  persuaded,  on 
the  day  of  the  revolution,  his  corps 
to  take  arms,  and  presented  to  Ca¬ 
tharine  his  cockade  as  an  ornament 
for  her  sword.  Soon  after,  become 
the  rival  of  Orloff,  he  performed 
for  his  sovereign  whatever  the  most 
romantic  passion  could  inspire.  He 
put  out  his  eye  to  free  it  from  a 
blemish  which  diminished  his  beau¬ 
ty.  Banished  by  his  rival,  he  ran 
to  meet  death  in  battle,  and  return¬ 
ed  with  glory.  A  successful  lover, 
he  quickly  shook  off  the  hypocriti¬ 
cal  farce,  whose  catastrophe  held 
out  to  him  the  prospect  of  an  ob¬ 
scure  disaster.  He  himself  gave 
favourites  to  his  mistress,  and  be¬ 
came  her  confidant,  her  friend,  her 
general,  and  her  minister. 


Panin  was  president  of  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  was  a  stickler  for  the  alliance 
of  Prussia.  Potemkin  persuaded  his 
mistress  that  the  friendship  of  the 
emperor  would  be  of  more  use  to 
her  in  realising  her  plans  against 
the  Turks.  He  connected  her  with 
Joseph  II.  and  thereby  furnished 
himself  with  the  means  of  con¬ 
quering  the  Krimea,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  of  the  Nogay  Tartars,  which 
dep  ended  udou  it.  Restoring  to 
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these  regions  their  sonorous  and 
ancient  names,  creating  a  maritime 
force  at  Iverson  and  Sevastopol  he 
persuaded  Catharine  to  come  and 
admire  herself  this  new  scene  of 
his  glory.  Nothing  was  spared  for 
rendering  this  journey  renowned  to 
the  latest  posterity.  Thither  were 
conveyed,  from  all  parts  of  the  em¬ 
pire,  money,  provisions,  and  horses. 
The  highways  were  illuminated. 
The  Borysthenes  was  covered  with 
magnificent  gallies.  A  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  soldiers  were 
newly  equipped.  The  Kozaks  were 
brought  together:  the  Tartars  were 
disciplined.  Deserts  were  peopled 
for  the  occasion  ;  and  palaces  were 
raised  in  the  trackless  wild.  The 
nakedness  of  the  plains  of  the 
Krimea  was  disguised  by  villages 
built  on  purpose,  and  enlivened 
by  fireworks.  Chains  of  mountains 
were  illuminated.  Fine  roads  were 
opened  by  the  army.  Howling 
wildernesses  were  transformed  into 
English  gardens.  The  king  of 
Poland  came  to  pay  homage  to  her 
who  had  crowned  him,  and  who 
afterwards  struck  him  from  the 
th  rone.  The  emperor  Joseph  II. 
came  himself  to  attend  the  triumphal 
progress  of  the  empress  Catharine; 
and  the  result  of  this  brilliant  jour¬ 
ney  was  another  war,  which  the 
English  and  the  Prussians  impoli- 
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tically  instigated  the  Turks  to  under¬ 
take,  and  which  was  only  a  fresh 
instrument  to  the  ambition  of  Po¬ 
temkin,  by  affording  him  an  occa¬ 
sion  to  conquer  Otchakof,  which 
remained  to  Russia,  and  to  obtain 
the  grand  ribbon  of  St.  George, 
the  only  decoration  that  was  want¬ 
ing  to  his  vanity.  Rut  these  latter 
triumphs  were  tile  term  of  his 
life.  He  died  in  Moldavia,  almost 
by  a  sudden  stroke  ;  and  his  death, 
lamented  by  his  nieces  and  a  small 
number  of  friends,  concerned  only 
his  rivals,  who  were  eager  to  divide 
his  spoils,  and  wms  very  soon  follow¬ 
ed  by  a  total  oblivion. 

Like  the  rapid  passage  of  those 
shinino-  meteors  which  astonish  us 
by  their  lustre,  but  are  empty  as 
air,  Potemkin  began  every  thing, 
completed  nothing  ;  disordered  the 
finances,  disorganized  the  army,  de¬ 
populated  his  country,  and  en¬ 
riched  it  with  other  deserts.  The 
fame  of  the  empress  was  increased 
by  his  conquests.  The  admiration 
they  excited  was  for  her  ;  and  the 
hatred  they  raised,  for  her  minister. 
Posterity,  more  equitable,  will  per¬ 
haps  divide  between  them  both  the 
glory  of  the  successes  and  the  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  reproaches.  It  will  not 
bestow  on  Potemkin  the  title  of  a 
great  man  ;  but  it  will  mention 
him  as  an  extraordinary  person  : 
and,  to  draw  his  picture  with  ac¬ 
curacy,  he  might  be  represented  as 
a  real  emblem,  as  the  living  image 
of  the  Russian  empire. 

For,  in  fact,  he  was  colossal  like 
Russia  :  in  his  mind,  as  in  that  coun¬ 
try,  were  cultivated  districts  and 
desert  plains.  It  also  partook  of 
the  Asiatic,  of  the  European,  of  the 
Tartarian,  and  the  Kozak ;  the 
rudeness  of  the  eleventh  century, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  eigh- 
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teentli  ;  the  surface  of  the  arts,  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  cloisters  ;  an 
outside  of  civilization,  and  many 
traces  of  barbarism.  In  a  word., 
if  we  might  hazard  so  bold  a  me- 
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taphor,  even  his  two  eyes,  the  one 
open  and  the  other  closed,  remind¬ 
ed  us  of  the  Euxine  always  open, 
and  the  northern  ocean  so  long  shut 
up  with  ice. 

This  portrait  may  appear  gigan¬ 
tic  :  but  those  who  knew  Potemkin 
will  bear  witness  to  its  truth.  That 
man  had  great  defects  j  but  without 
them,  perhaps,  he  would  neither 
have  got  the  mastery  of  his  sove¬ 
reign,  nor  that  of  his  country.  He 
was  made  by  chance  precisely  such 
as  he  ought  to  be  for  preserving 
so  long  his  power  over  so  extraordi- 
nary  a  woman.  ' 


Singular  Custom  among  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  of  New  South  Wales  i  from, 
Collins' s  Account  of  the  Colony  in 
New  South  Wales. 

^T^HE  shedding  of  blood  i-s  always 
JL  followed  by  punishment,  the 
party  offending  being  compelled  to 
expose  his  person  to  the  spears 
of  all  who  choose  to  throw  at  him  ; 
for,  in  these  punishments,  the  ties 
of  consanguinity  or  friendship  are 
of  no  avail.  On  the  death  of  a 
person,  whether  male  or  female, 
old  or  young,  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  must  be  punished,  as  if 
the  death  were  occasioned  by  their 
neglect.  This  is  sometimes  carried 
farther  than  there  seems  occasion 
for,  or  than  can  be  reconcilable 
with  humanity.  '  . 

After  the  murder  of  Yel-lo-w,ay 
by  Wat-tc-wal,  huf  widow  Noo- 
roo-ing  being  obliged,  according  to 
the  custom  of  her  country,  to 

avenge 
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avenge  her  husband’s  death  on  some 
«{'  the  relations  of  the  murderer, 
meeting  with  a  little  girl,  named 
Go-nang-goo-he,  who  was  some¬ 
way  related  to  Wat-te-wai,  walked 
with  her  and  two  other  girls  to  a 

#o 

retired  place,  where,  with  a  club 
and  a  pointed  stone,  they  beat  her 
so  cruelly,  that  she  was  brought 
into  the  town  almost  dead.  In  the 
head  were  six  or  seven  deep  in¬ 
cisions,  and  one  ear  was  divided 
to  the  bone,  which,  from  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  with  which  they 
beat  her,  was  much  injured-  This 
poor  child  was  in  a  very  dangerous 
way,  and.  died  in  a  few  days  after* 
wards.  The  natives,  to  whom  this 
circumstance  was  mentioned,  ex¬ 
pressed  little  or  no  concern  at  it, 
but  seemed  to  think  it  right,  neces¬ 
sary,  and  inevitable;  and  we  under¬ 
stood,  that  whenever  women  have 
occasion  for  this  sanguinary  revenge, 
they  never  exercise  it  but  on  their 
own  sex,  not  daring  to  strike  a  male. 
Noo-roo-ing,  perceiving  that  her 
treatment  of  Go-nang-goo-lie  did  not 
meet  our  approbation,  denied  hav¬ 
ing  beaten  her,  and  said  it  was  the 
other  girls  ;  but  such  men  as  we 
conversed  with  on  the  subject,  as¬ 
sured  us  it  was  Noo-roo-ing,  and 
added,  that  she  had  done  no  more 
than  what  custom  obliged  her  to. 

.  O 

The  little  victim  of  1  ier  revenge 
was,  from  h  er  quiet,  tractable  man¬ 
ners,  much  beloved  in  the  town  ; 
and,  what  is  a  singular  trait  of  the 
inhumanity  of  this  proceeding,  she 
had  every  day,  since  Yel-lo-way’s 
death,  requested  that  Noo-roo-ing 
might  be  fed  at  the  officer’s  hut, 
■where  she  herself  resided.  Savage 
indeed  must  be  the  custom  and  the 
feelings  which  could  arm  the  hand 
against  this  child’s  life  !  Her  death 
was  not  avenged,  perhaps  because 


they  considered  it  as  an  expiatory 
sacrifice. 


Account  of  the  political  Condition  of 
the  Levantine  Fallen,  in  Switzer- 
land ;  from  Miss  Williams' s  Tour 
in  Switzerland. 

^pHE  Levantine  Valley  contains 
Jt  several  well-built  villages  ;  and 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  who  are 
all  Italians,  is  computed  at  about 
twelve  thousand.  They  have,  in 
general,  a  look  of  intelligence,  and 
something  of  mountain-indepen¬ 
dence  in  their  manner  ;  but  are 
under  complete  subjection  to  the 
democracy  of  the  canton  of  Uri. 
The  valley  is  divided  into  eight 
vicinanze,  or  districts,  about  aleague 
each  in  extent.  The  village  of 
Faido,  which  is  situated  in  the  midst 
of  the  valley,  is  the  residence  of  the 
bailiff,  or  governor,  who  is  elected 
to  this  office  by  the  canton  of  Uri, 
or  who,  rather  agreeably  to  the  esta¬ 
blished  mode  of  election  in  these  de¬ 
mocracies,  purchases  the  place  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  who  know  too  well 
the  value  of  money  not  to  make  a 
good  bargain  of  their  rights.  Once 
in  four  years,  the  inhabitants  of  this 
valley  behold  the  cortege  of  their 
new  sovereign  descending  from  St. 
Gothard,  perhaps  with  somewhat  of 
the  same  sensations  as  the  defence¬ 
less  timid  bird  views  the  downward 
flight  of  the  pouncing  hawk,  darting 
on  his  prey. 

These  rustic  monarchs  of  Uri, 
in  coming  to  govern  a  people,  of 
whose  language,  manners,  and  cus¬ 
toms,  they  are  ignorant,  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  animated  by  the  ambi¬ 
tion  which  led  Caesar  to  wish  rather 
to  be  the  first  man  in  a  village  than 
the  second  at  Rome.  They  have 

more 
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there  solid  views  than  those  of 
power  j  that  of  replenishing  their 
treasury,  exhausted  in  rewards  to 
their  brother  sovereigns,  for  their 
free  suffrages ;  and,  no  sooner  are 
they  installed  at  Barataria,  than 
fines,  exactions,  and  rapacities,  of 
every  kind,  follow  in  their  train, 
and  every  resistance  to  lawful  au¬ 
thority  meets  with  condign  punish¬ 
ment  :  as  the  history  of  each  of 
these  subject- val lies  can  tell,  the 
hearts  of  whose  inhabitants  have 
sometimes  swelled  beyond  endu¬ 
rance  at  the  extortion  of  their 
harpy  governors. 

The  people  of  the  valley  revolted 
against  their  sovereign  of  Uri,  in 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  and 
obtained  certain  privileges,  which 
their  descendants,  by  another  re¬ 
volt,  thirty  or  forty  years  since, 
have  imprudently  forfeited.  Stung 
into  disobedience,  by  some  act  of 
proconsular  tyranny,  they  took  up 
arms  against  their  sovereign,  and 
put  themselves  into  a  most  open 
and  daring  insurrection.  The  can¬ 
ton  of  Schweitz  had,  on  a  former 
occasion,  undertaken  to  reduce  the 
insurgents,  and  bad  succeeded;  but 
the  present  rebellion  bore  symptoms 


and  dangerous  pretensions.  Had 
the  rebels  only  had  to  contend  with 
their  masters  of  Uri,  it  is  possible 
they  might  have  shaken  their  au¬ 
thority  ;  but,  when  the  insurgents 
beheld  the  cohorts  of  every  regular 
government  in  Switzerland  pouring 
down  from  the  mountains  in  war¬ 
like  array  3  heard  the  loud  blast  of 
their  trumpets,  repeated  by  a  thou¬ 
sand  echoes  amidst  their  cliffs  and 
rocks  ;  saw  terror  in  the  van,  and 
annihilation  in  the  rear;  they  very 
prudently  gave  up  a  contest,  which, 
must  have  ended  in  their  utter  de¬ 
struction. 

The  grievances  of  the  insurgents 
were  redressed  in  the  mode  that 
might  rationally  be  expected  :  their 
form  of  government,  and  all  their 
laws,  were  abolished,  and  they  were 
deprived  of  every  privilege,  muni¬ 
cipal,  civil,  and  judicial  :  the  use 
of  arms,  to  which  every  Swiss  is 
accustomed,  however  low  his  rank 
in  the  scale  of  society,  was  strictly 
forbidden  3  and  this  sage  precaution 
has  perpetuated  their  dominion  by 
destroying  not  only  the  means,  but 
the  knowledge  of  resistance,  since 
be  who  never  handles  arms  must 
remain  ignorant  of  the  exercise. 


so  alarming,  that  the  whole  of  the  . _ 1 

cantons  armed  to  biing  the  valley 

to  obedience.  Agreeably  to  the  Political  Character  of  Lord  Boling-’ 
maxims  of  most  governments,  that  broke;  from,  Coxe's  Memoirs  of 
the  governors  are  always  in  the  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
right,  and  the  governed  in  the 

wrong,  no  csntpn  can  interfere  in  Tj^ROM  the  versatility  of  Roling- 
any  disputes  between  the  sovereign  .  broke’s  political  life,  no  fnnda- 
and  the  subjects,  unless  to  punish  mental  principle  of  action  could  be 
the  presumption  of  the  latter.  expected;  for  where  is  that  princi-^ 

The  whole  Helvetic  body  felt  pie  which  at  some  period  he  bad  not 
the  cause  of  the  sovereign  of  Uri  to  violated  ?  Where  was  the  party  to 
be  their  own,  and  with  heart  and  .which  he  had  not  rendered  himself 
hand,-  with  an-  alacrity  worthy  of  obnoxious?  Nothing  then  remained 
the  cause,  coalesced  together,  to  for  him,  but  to  form  a  political  creed 
put  a  decisive  stop  to  such  heretical  as  versatile  as  his  life,  and  which, 
Vol.  XL,  A  a  Proteus- 
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Proteus-like,  adapted  itself  to  all 
times,  situations,  and  circumstan¬ 
ces. 

His  doctrines  are  principally  re¬ 
duced  under  three  heads.  A  go¬ 
vernment'  by  prerogative,  rather 
than  by  influence ;  coalition  of  par¬ 
ties  ;  the  supposed  perfection  of 
the  human  species  in  particular  in¬ 
stances. 

The  leading  principle  of  his  wri¬ 
tings  was,  that  a  government  by 
prerogative  was  better  than  a  go¬ 
vernment  by  influence.  In  enfor¬ 
cing  this  topic,  the  author  betrays  his 
aversion  to  the  revolution,  while  he 
affects  to  praise  it,  by  an  assertion 
no  less  remarkable  for  its  audacity 
than  its  untruth  j  namely,  that  the 
rights  of  the  subject  were  more  en¬ 
dangered  by  the  system  of  influence 
which  had  taken  place  since,  than 
by  that  of  arbitrary  power  which 
was  pursued  before  that  sera.  That 
the  crownhad  acquired  more  sources 
of  power  by  the  establishment  of  the 
funds,  and  nomination  of  revenue 
officers,  and  enjoyed  the  means 
Invading  liberty  more  effectually  by 
the  constitution  of  the  revenue,  than 
it  ever  had  been  invaded  by  prero¬ 
gative.  He  characterises  preroga¬ 
tive  as  a  mere  chimera,  and  influ¬ 
ence  as  a  new  and  undeflnable 
monster,  far  more  dangerous  to 
pur  lierties.  He  avers  that  national 
corruption,  which  he  makes  the 
necessary  consequence  of  investing 
the  crown  with  the  nomination  of 
the  officers  employed  in  managing 
the  revenue,  is  become  universal, 
and  that  the  loss  of  liberty  is  the 
natural  and  necessary  consequence 


of  national  corruption.  From  thes« 
premises  he  draws  the  obvious  con¬ 
clusion,  that  it  becomes  highly 
necessary  to  save  the  ruin  of  the 
constitution,  by  reducing  the  power 
of  the  king,  by  means  of  an  inde- 
pendent  house  of  commons ;  and 
declares  that  the  only  method  of 
effecting  this,  was  to  lessen  the 
means  of  corruption,  to  revive  fre¬ 
quent  parliaments,  and  to  insure 
their  purity  by  introducing  self- 
denying  ordinances. 

This  tenet  could  only  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  other  two  doctrines, 
equallyabsurd  and  extravagant.  The 
second  of  these  doctrines  was  to  en¬ 
force  the  coalition  of  parties,  by 
which  he  understood  that  all  the 
invidious  distinctions  of  whig  and 
tory,*  dissenter  and  churchman, 
which  had  so  long  troubled  and 
distracted  the  kingdom,  should  be 
sunk  into  those  of  court  and  coun¬ 
try  j  the  first  of  which  lie  considers 
as  a  faction  and  confederacy  against 
the  other  j  and  the  second  he  cha¬ 
racterises  under  the  denomination 
of  constitutionalists. 

"With  a  view  to  effect  this  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  free  country,  in  which 
party  is  an  essential  requisite,  he 
drew  out  a  system  of  policy  so  art¬ 
fully  contrived,  that  any  man,  what¬ 
ever  were  his  political  opinions, 
might,  without  appearing  to  desert 
his  own  private  notions  of  govern¬ 
ment,  enlist  himself  under  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  any  opposition,  or  vote  in  fa¬ 
vour  ofa  n  y  question ,  however  repug¬ 
nant  to  his  real  sentiments,  under 
the  notion  of  opposing  or  driving 
out  a  corrupt  minister,  and  the  sem- 


*  The  impossibility  of  reconciling  the  whit?  and  the  tnrys,  and  the  different  views  of 
those  parties,  are  fully  shewn  by  his  own  confession,  in  a  letter  to  sir  William  Windham, 
July  33,  1739*  Correspondence,  Period  VII. 
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blanceoF  laying  aside  all  prejudice 
and  party  attachment. 

In  attempting  to  explcide  all  for¬ 
mer  distinctions,  to  unite  men  of  all 
denominations,  and  to  change  the 
narrow  spirit  of  party  into  a  diffusive 
spirit  of  public  benevolerice,  he  well 
knew  that  he  contradicted  the  his¬ 
tory  of  past  ages,  and  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  his  own;  and  he  therefore 
broached  the  third  doctrine,  the 
supposed  perfection  of  the  human 
species  in  particular  instances.  Con¬ 
vinced  of  the  absurdity  of  advan¬ 
cing,  that  an  opposition  composed 
ofthemost  heterogeneous  parts  could 
continue  uniformly  true  to  their 
professed  principles,  and  would  not 
be  divided  or  desert  each  other  at 
the  instigations  of  ambition  or  self- 
interest,  he  turned  his  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  from  the  many  to  the  few  ;  to 
those  few  who  engross  the  whole, 
reason  of  the  species,  who  are  born 
to  instruct,  to  guide,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve,  and  who  are  designed  to  be 
tutors  and  guardians  of  human  kind. 
Forgetting  his  own  complaint,  that 
human  passions  are  so  strong,  and 
human  reason  so  weak,  he  described 
rnen  as  they  ought  to  be,  and  not  as 
they  are,  men  whom  he  represented 
as  stars  still  stuck  in  good  plenty  up 
and  down  our  hemisphere,  making 
Virtuethefoundation  of  their  friend¬ 
ship,  and  merit  the  title  to  their 
favour  :  delighting  rather  to  be 
thought  good  than  great  ;  just  in 
all  their  dealings ;  moderate  in 
their  pleasures  ;  not  solicitous  for  a 
place  because  they  want  it,  but  be¬ 
cause  the  place  wants  them. 

But  still  conscious  that  he  over¬ 
rated  the  number  of  those  chosen 
few,  he  concentrated  the  Virtues 
•find  wisdom  of  the  whole  species 
into  one  man  a  patriot  king,  whom 
be  considered  as  born  to  form  the 


happiness  and  glory  of  England, 
under  whose  government  the  head, 
and  all  the  members,  should  be 
united  in  one  common  cause,  and 
animated  by  one  common  spirit. 

In  drawing  this  chimerical  cha¬ 
racter  he  laid  down  positions  no 
less  chimerical.  He  supposed  that 
all  distinctions  of  party,  all  cabals 
for  favour,  and  all  jealousy  in  indi¬ 
viduals  possessing,  or  contending 
for  power,  should  be  entirely  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
on e  m a n ,  who m  he  call s  a  s or t ofs  tan d- 
ing  miracle  ;  and  that  a  whole  na¬ 
tion  should  be  so  perfect  in  judge¬ 
ment,  and  just  in  practice,  as  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  they  were  made 
happy  by  such  exertions.  In  this 
extraordinary  attempt  to  reconcile 
the  ideas  of  a  government  by  pre¬ 
rogative  with  those  of  liberty  and 
happiness,  he  endeavours  to  bribe 
the  imagination  instead  of  convin¬ 
cing  the  judgment,  by  an  artificial 
and  brilliant  display  of  all  those 
scenes  of  splendour  and  domestic 
felicity  which  are  so  lavishly  and 
exquisitely  pourtrayed  in  the  Cyl'o- 
pcedia  of  Xenophon,  and  Feneloo’s 
Telemach us  ;  scenes  which  adorn 
the  page  of  the  speculative  philoso¬ 
pher,  but  must  beconsidered  as  mere 
puerilities  from  a  practical  politi¬ 
cian. 

In  giving  these  reveries  to  the 
public,  he  made  use  of  a  specious 
philosophical  jargon,  then  novel, 
and  calculated  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression  on  ignorant  minds  ;  since 
become  mo  e  common,  and  justly 
exploded,  as  the  cant  of  hypocrisy 
or  enthusiasm.  Its  pretensions 
were  founded;  ori  candour,  libera¬ 
lity  of  sentiment,  universal  philan- 
thfophy,  and  a  tender  concern  for 
the  happiness  of  posterity. 

A  a  2 
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Sketch  of  the  Manners ,  and  domestic 
Customs ,  of  the  Portuguese;  from 
Murphy's  general  View  of  Por¬ 
tugal . 

AMONG  the  middle  and  subor¬ 
dinate  ranks,  the  females  es¬ 
pecially,  there  is  very  little  inter¬ 
course,  except  fortuitous  meetings 
in  the  churches  and  streets.  Every 
class  of  tradesmen  has  a  distinct;  ora- 
rory,  supportedbv  the  voluntary  con¬ 
tributions  of  their  society ;  here  they 
assemble  every  evening,  before  sup¬ 
per  ,  to  chaunt  vespers.  They  rarely 
visit  each  other’s  houses  but  on  par¬ 
ticular  occasions,  as  weddings  and 
christenings  ;  and  then  they  enter¬ 
tain  very  sumptuously,  or  rather 
satiate  with  profusion. 

Jealousy,  andan  innate  disposition 
to  secrecy,  are  assigned  as  the  chief 
causes  of  this  separation.  They 
hold  it  as  a  maxim,  that  he  who 
talks  least  thinks  best ;  and  that  the 
most  perfect  man  is  not  he  who  has 
most  good  qualities,  but  fewest  bad 
ones.  Pride  might  also  operate,  as 
they  wish  not  to  shew  their  apart¬ 
ments,  no  more  than  their  wives 
Snd  daughters,  unless  they  be  ar¬ 
rayed  in  their  best  attire. 

Pet,  however  we  may  regret  the 
many  innocent  enjoyments  of  which 
the  females  are  thus  deprived,  their 
seclusion  is  productive  of  much  do¬ 
mestic  felicity.  Their  bland  and 
simple  manners  are  not  liable  to  be 
corrupted,  nor  their  attachments 
dissipated  byanextensive  communi¬ 
cation  ur'ith  the  world.  The  fond 
husband  thus  solaced,  is  happy,  su¬ 
premely  happy  in  the  society  of  a 
virtuous  partner,  whosesoleafiection 
is  concentered  within  the  narrow 
circle  of  her  family. 

As  to  their  persons  in  general, 
the  women  are  rather  below  than 


above  the  middle  stature,  but  grace¬ 
ful  and  beautiful.  No  females  are 
more  studious  of  enhancing  their  at¬ 
tractions  by  artificial  means,  or coun¬ 
terfeiting,  by  paltry  arts,  the  charms 
that  nature  has  withheld.  To  the 
most  regular  features,  they  add  a 
sprightly  disposition  and  captivating 
carriage.  The  rotlud  face  and  full 
fed  form,  are  more  esteemed  in  this 
country,  than  the  long  tapering 
visage  and  thin  delicate  frame.  Most 
nations  entertain  some  peculiar  idea 
of  beauty  in  the  lineaments  and  cast 
of  the  face;  that  of  the  Portuguese 
will  be  best  understood  bv  their  own 
description  of  a  perfect  beauty, 
which  is  as  follows  : 

The  forehead  should  be  broad, 
smooth  and  white.  The  eyes  large, 
bright  and  quick,  but  at  the  same 
timestilland  modest.  With  respect 
to  the  colour,  there  are  divers  opi¬ 
nions  ;  some  prefer  the  blue,  some 
the  black,  and  others  the  green. 
A  Portuguese,  named  Villa-Real, 
wrote  a  treatise  in  praise  of  the  last. 
The  eyebrows  should  be  large,  of  a 
black  colour,  and  form  an  arch  con¬ 
centric  with  that  of  the  eyelids.  To 
be  properly  adjusted  to  the  rest  of 
the  face,  the  nose  should  descend 
in  a  direct  line  from  the  forehead, 
and  form  a  regular  pyramid. 

The  mouth,  the  portal  of  the  hu¬ 
man  structure  through  which  the 
messengers  of  the  intellectbave  con- 
stant  egress,  ought  to  be  rather  small 
than  large.  The  lips  rather  full 
th  ’  n  thin ;  rather  relieved  than  sunk ; 
and  the  edge  of  a  pure  carnation. 
Teeth  are  accounted  beautiful  when 
they  are  wh.te,  regular,  and  of  equal 
size,  resembling  a  row  of  pearls  set 
in  an  arch  of  ruby. 

The  cheeks  must  be' smooth,  . and 
somewhat  relieved;  the  centre  of  a 
pure  carmine  colour,  fading  arisen- 
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sibly  into  a  lily  white;  both  colours 
so  perfectly  blended  and  propor¬ 
tioned,  that  neither  should  predo¬ 
minate. 

With  respect  to  the  neck,  there 
is  great  majesty  in  one  which  is 
large  and  smooth,  rising  from  the 
shoulders  like  an  alabaster  column. 

But,amongall  the  femalecharms, 
themost  transcendent  are  the  breasts . 
In  form  they  should  resemble  a  le¬ 
mon  ;  in  colour  and  smoothness  the 
orange  blossom. 

The  most  beautiful  hands  are  long 
and  white;  the  lingers  full  and  ta¬ 
pering.  Feet  are  not  accounted 
pretty  if  they  be  not  small. 

Of  the  stature,  the  middle  size  is 
most  admired.  Without  a  graceful 
walk,  the  most  perfect  beauty  ap¬ 
pears  awkward ;  whereas  a  modest, 
airy,  and  serene  movement,  en¬ 
hances  every  other  charm;  and  be¬ 
speaks  the  tranquillity  of  a  mind 
formed  in  the  school  of  virtue  and 
decorum. 

There  is  one  class  of  people  in 
Portugal,  than  whom,  perhaps,  few 
nations  can  produce  a  more  inoffen¬ 
sive  and  industrious,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  a  more  degraded  and 
oppressed;  these  are,  the  “  pillars 
of  the  state,”  the  peasantry,  who 
are  kept  in  a.  state  of  vassalage  by 
a  band  of  petty  tyrants,  assuming 
the  title  of  Fidalgos*. 

Among  those  to  whom  this  title 
properly  appertains,  there  are,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  many  who  have  a  just 
claim  to  honour  and  respect ;  not 
from  the  antiquated  immunities  of 
feudal  times,  but  from  their  personal 


<r> 

OQ{ 

virtues.  We  inti  rely  separate  them 
from  the  ignorant  intolerant  wretch¬ 
es,  who  grind  the  face  of  the  poor, 
and  deDopulate  the  land. 

Indeed,  I  am  informed,  by  a  Por¬ 
tuguese  gentleman,  of  very  high’ 
rank,  who  sincerely  deplores  the 
wretched  state  of  the  peasantry  of 
his  country,  that  the  chief  part  of 
their  miseries  is  owing  not  to  go¬ 
vernment  but  to  these  gentry.  I 
know  not  how  to  give  the  reader 
a  just  idea  of  them;  by  privilege 
they  are  gentlemen,  in  manners 
clowns ;  beggars  in  fortune,  mo¬ 
narc  hs  in  pride.  Too  contempti¬ 
ble  for  the  notice  of  the  sovereign  ; 
to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  nobles 
they  are  too  weak;  but  too  strong 
for  the  peasantry,  from  whom  they 
exact  adoration.  They  are  to  be 
seen  in  every  town,  in  every  village, 
and  hamlet,  wrapt  up  to  the  eyes  in 
capots,  brooding  over  their  imagina¬ 
ry  importance.  The  industrious 
husbandman  must  not  address  them 
but  on  his  knees.  His  fate,  and 
that  of  his  family,  are  at  their  mer¬ 
cy.  On  the  most  trivial  pretence, 
they  cite  him  to  the  court  of  the 
next  camarca,  or  shire.  The  wretch¬ 
ed  farmer,  in  vain,  attempts  to 
justify  himself,  and  after  exhausting 
his  resources  to  fee  lawyers,  he  is 
sure  to  be  cast  at  the  end  of  a  tedi¬ 
ous  and  vexatious  suit.  His  pro¬ 
perty  is  then  seized  upon,  even  to 
his  very  implements;  and,  if  it  be 
not  found  sufficient  to  answer  all 
demands,  he  is  doomed  to  perish 
in  a  prison.  Many  industrious  fa¬ 
milies  have  been  thus  annihilated; 


*  Fidalgo,  a  gentleman,  one  nobly  descended,  From  the  Portuguese  word  fdho,  a 
sqn,  and  the  Spanish  algo,  something;  that  is,  the  son  of. something,  orasonto  whom 
his  father  has  something  to  leave ;  viz.  an  honour  and  estate  ;  thence,  for  shortness, 
«alled  Jidalgo, — Vieara. 

A.  a  3 
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and  others,  apprehensive  of  sharing 
the  same  fate,  have  forsaken  their 
lards,  and  often  the  kingdom,  to 
seek  protection  in  the  colonies. 

Beggars  are  a  formidable  class  in 
this  country.  Several  laws  have 
been  enacted  from  time  to  time, 
to  diminish  the  number  and  restrain 
the  licentiousness  of  this  vagrant 
train,  but  in  vain.  They  ramble 
about,  and  infest  every  place,  not 
intreating  charity,  but  demanding 
it.  At  night  they  assemble  in  hordes 
at  the  best  mansion  they  can  find, 
and  having  taken  up  their  abode 
in  one  of  the  out-offices,  they  call 
for  whatever  they  stand  in  need  of, 
like  travellers  at  an  inn ;  here  they 
claim  the  privilege  of  tarrying  three 
days,  if  agreeable  to  them. 

When  a  gang  of  these  sturdy  fel¬ 
lows  meet  a  decent  person  on  the 
highways,  he  must  offer  them  mo¬ 
ney  j  and  it  sometimes  happens 
that  the  amount  of  the  offering  is 
not  left  to  his  own  discretion.  Saint 
Antony  assails  him  on  one  side,  Saint 
Francis  on  the  other;  having  si¬ 
lenced  their  clamour  in  behalf  of 
fche  favourite  saints,  he  is  next  at¬ 
tacked  for  the  honour  of  the  Virgin 
Mary;  and  thus  they  rob  him  tor 
the  love  of  God. 


Character  of  Gainsborough ,  the 
Painter ;  from  Jacksons  Four 
Ages. 

IN  the  early  part  of  my  life  I  be¬ 
came  acquainted  with  Thomas 
Gainsborough,  the  painter;  and  as 
his  character  was,  perhaps,  better 
known  to  me  than  to  any  other  per¬ 
son,  I  will  endeavour  todivesfmyself 
of  every  partiality,  and  speak  of 
him  as  he  Teallv  was.  I  am  the 
rather  induced  to  this,  by  seeing 


accounts  of  him  and  his  works  given 
by  people  who  were  unacquainted 
with  either,  and,  consequently,  have 
been  mistaken  in  both. 

Qainsborough’s  profession  was 
painting,  and  music  was  his  amuse¬ 
ment — yet,  there  were  times  when 
music  seemed  to  be  hisemployment. 
and  painting  his  diversion.  As  his 
skill  in  music  has  been  celebrated,  I 
will,  before  I  speak  of  him  as  a 
painter,  mention  what  degree  of 
merit  he  possessed  as  a  musician. 

When  I  first  knew’  him  he  lived 
at  Bath,  where  Giardini  had  been 
exhibiting  his  then  unrivalled 
powers  on  the  violin.  Iff  is  excel¬ 
lent  performance  made  Gainsbo¬ 
rough  enamoured  of  that  instru¬ 
ment;  and  conceiving,  like  the 
servant-maid  in  the  Spectator,  that 
the  music  Jay  in  the  fiddle,  he  was 
frantic  until  he  possessed  the  very 
instrument  which  had  given  him  so 
much  pleasure — but  seemed  much 
surprized  that  the  music  of  it  re¬ 
mained  behind  with  Giardini  ! 

He  had  scarcely'  recovered  this 
shock  (for  it  was  a  greht  one  to  him) 
when  he  heard  Abel  on  the  viol-di- 
gamba.  The  violin  was  hung  on 
the  willow — Abel’s  viol-di-gamba 
was  purchased,  and  the  house  re¬ 
sounded  with  melodious  thirds  and 
fifths  from  “morn  to  dewy  eve!” 
Many  an  adagio  and  many  a  mi¬ 
nuet  were  begun,  but  none  com¬ 
pleted— this  was  wonderful,  as  it 
was  Abel’s  own  instrument,  and, 
therefore,  ought  to  have  produced 
Abels  own  music  ! 

Fortunately  my  friend’s  passion 
had  now  a  fresh  object — Fischer’s 
hautboy — but  I  do  not  recollect 
that  he  deprived  Fischer  of  his  in¬ 
strument:  and  though  he  procured 
a  hautboy,  I  never  heard  him  make 
the  least  attempt  on  it.  Probably 
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his  ear  was  too  delicate  to  bear  the 
disagreeable  sounds  which  necessa¬ 
rily  attend  the  first  beginnings  on  a 
wind  instrument.  He  seemed  to 
content  himself  with  what  he  heard 
in  public,  and  getting  Fischer  to 
play  to  him  in  private — not  on  the 
hautboy,  but  the  violin — but  this 
was  a  profound  secret,  for  Fischer 
knew  that  his  reputation  was  in 
danger,  if  he  pretended  to  excel  on 
two  instruments.* 

The  next  time  I  saw  Gainsbo¬ 
rough  it  was  in  the  character  of  king 
David.  He  had  heard  a  harper  at 
Bath — the  performer  was  soon  left 
harpless — and  now  Fischer,  Abel, 
and  Giardini  were  all  forgotten — 
there  was  nothing  like  chords  and 
arpeggios !  He  really  stuck  to  the 
harp  long  enough  to  play  several 
airs  with  variations,  and,  in  a  little 
time,  would  nearly  have  exhausted 
all  the  pieces  usually  performed  on 
an  instrument  incapable  ol  modula¬ 
tion  (this  was  not  a  pedal  harp), 
when  another  visit  from  Abel 
brought  him  back  to  the  viol-di¬ 
gam  ba. 

He  now  saw  the  imperfection  of 
sudden  sounds  that  instantly  die 
away — if  you  wanted  a  staccato,  it 
was  to  be  had  by  a  proper  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  bow,  and  you  might 
also  have  notes  as  long  as  you 
pleased.  The  viol-di-gamba  is  the 
only  instrument,  and  Abel  the 
prince  of  musicians ! 

This,  and  occasionally  a  little 
flirtation  with  the  fiddle,  continued 
some  years j  when,  as  ill  luck 
would  have  it,  he  heard  Crosdili — 
but,  by  some  irregularity  of  con- 
dpet,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  he 


neither  took  np  nor  bonght  the 
violoncello.  All  his  passion  for 
the  bass  was  vented  in  descriptions 
of  CrosdiH’s  tone  and  bowing, 
which  was  rapturous  and  enthusias¬ 
tic  to  the  last  degree. 

More  years  now  passed  away, 
when,  upon  seeing  a  theorbo  in  a 
picture  of  Vandyke’s,  he  concluded 
(perhaps,  because  it  was  finely 
painted),  that  the  theorbo  must  be 
a  fine  instrument.  He  recollected 
to  have  heard  of  a  German  professor, 
who,  though  no  more,  I  shall  for¬ 
bear  to  name — ascended  per  varios 
gradus  to  his  garret,  where  he  found 
him  at  dinner  upon  a  roasted  apple, 
and  smoaking  a  pipe — *  *  *  says  he, 
I  am  come  to  buy  your  lute — 

‘To  pay  my  lucLe  V 
Yes — come,  name  your  price, 
and  here  is  your  money.” 

*  /  c'annod  shell  my  lude  /’ 

u  No,  not  for  a  guinea  or  two, 
but,  bv  G — ,  you  must  sell  it.” 

‘  May  hide  ish  wert  much  mon- 
nay  !  it  ish  wert  ten  guinea  /’ 

“  That  it  is — see,  here  is  the  mo¬ 
ney.’’  ' 

f  W i ell — if  I  mus  ht— hit  you  will 
not  take  it  away  yours helf?1 

“  Yes,  yes — good  bye  * 

(After  he  had  gone  down  he 
came  up  again) 

“  *  *  *  1  have  done  but  half  my 
errand-— What  is  your  lute  worth,  if 
I  have  not  your  book  ?” 

*  IVhad  poog ,  maishter  Cainspo- 
rough  ?’ 

“  Why,  the  book  of  airs  you 
have  composed  for  the  lute.” 

‘  Ah,  py  Cot,  I  can  never  part 
wit  my  poog  /’ 


It  was  at  this  time  that  I  heard  Fischer  play  a  solo  on  the  violin,  and  accompany 
himself  on  the  same  instrument —  The  air  ot  the  solo  was  executed  with  the  bow,  and 
th»  accompaniment  pizzicato  with  the  unemployed  fingers  of  his  left  hand. 

x  A  a  4  “  Poh  ! 
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<ir  Poh  !  you  can  make  another 
at  any  time— this  is  the  book  I  mean 
(putting  it  in  his  pocket).” 

‘  Ah^py  Cot ,  I  cannot'-—  , 

<ir  Come,  come,  here’s  another 
ten  guineas  for  your  book — so, 
once  more,  good  day  t’ye — (de¬ 
scends  again,  and  again  comes  tip) 
but  what  use  is  your  book  to  me, 
if  I  don’t  understand  it? — and  your 
lute — you  may  take  it  again,  if  you 
won’t  teach  me  to  play  on  it.  Come 
home  with  me,  and  give  me  my 
first  lesson. — ’’ 

‘  I  will  gome  to  morrow .’ 

You  must  come  now.” 
f  /  miisht  tresh  my  shelf.' 
ei  For  what  ?  You  are  the  best 
figure  I  have  seen  to-day.” 
i  /  musht  be  shave— 5 
1  honour  your  beard  !” 

*  I  musht  pud  on  my  wik — ’ 
f<  D — n  your  wig  !  your  cap  and 
beard  become  you  1  do  you  think, 
if  Vandyke  was  to  paint  you  he’d 
let  you  be  shav’d 

In  this  manner  he  frittered  away 
his  musical  talents :  and  though 
possessed  of  ear,  taste,  and  genius, 
he  never  had  application  enough  to 
learn  his  notes.  He  scorned  to  take 
the  first  step,  the  second  was  of 
course  out  of  his  reach;  and  the 
summit  became  unattainable. 

As  a  painter,  his  abilities  may  be 
considered  in  three  different  de¬ 
partments.' 

Portrait, 

Landscape  and 

Groups  of  figures — to  which 
must  be  added  his  drawings. 

To  take  these  in  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  order. 

The  first  consideration  in  a  por¬ 
trait,  especially  to  the  purchaser,  is 
that  it  be  a  perfect  likeness  of  the 
sitter— in  this  respect  his  skill  was 
unrivalled— the  next  point  is,  that 
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it  is  a  good  picture — here,  he  has 
as  often  failed  as  succeeded.  He 
failed  by  affecting  a  thin  washy 
colouring,  and  a  hatching  style  of 
pencilling:  but  when,  from  acci¬ 
dent  or  choice,  he  painted  in  the 
manly  substantial  style  of  Vandyke, 
he  was  very  little,  if  at  all,  his  in¬ 
ferior.  It  shews  a  great  defect  in 
judgment,  to  be  from  choice  wrong, 
when  we  know'  what  is  right.  Per-, 
haps,  his  best  portrait  is  that  known 
among  the  painters  by  the  name  of 
the  Blue-boy — it  was  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mr.  Bultall,  near  New-, 
port  market. 

There  are  three  different  aerasin 
his  landscape — his  first  manner  was 
an  imitation  of  Ruysdael,  with  more 
various  colouring — the  second,  was, 
an  extravagant  looseness  of  pencil¬ 
ling:  which,  though  reprehensible, 
none  but  a  great  master  can  possess 
— his  third  manner,  w  as  a  solid  firm 
style  of  touch. 

At  this  last  period,  he  possessed 
his  greatest  powers,  and  was  (what 
every  painter  is  at  some  time  or 
other)  fond  of  varnish.  This  pro¬ 
duced  the  usual  effects — improved 
the  picture  for  two  or  three  months ; 
thtn  ruined  it  for  ever  !•  With  all 
his  excellence  in  this  branch  of  the. 
art,  he  was  a  great  manneiist — but 
the  worst  of  his  pictures  have  a 
value,  from  the  facility  of  execu¬ 
tion— which  excellence  I  shall  a- 
gain  mention. 

His  groups  of  figures  are,  for  the 
most  part,  very  pleasing,  though 
unnatural— for  a  town-girl,  with 
her  clothes  in  rags,  is  not  a  ragged 
country-girl.  Notwithstanding  this 
remark,  there  are  numberless  in¬ 
stances  of  his  groups  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage,  or  by  a  fire  in  a  wrocd, 
&c.  that  are  so  pleasing  as  to  dis¬ 
arm  criticism.  He  sometimes  (like 

Murill 
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Murillo)  gave  interest  to  a  single 
figure — his  Shepherd’s  Boy,  Wood¬ 
man,  Girl  and  Pigs,  are  equal  to 
the  best  pictures  on  such  subjects — 
his  Fighting  Dogs,  Girl  warming 
herself,  and  some  others,  shew  his 
great  powers  in  this  style  ot  paint¬ 
ing.  The  very  distinguished  rank 
the  Girl  and  Pigs  held  at  M.  Ca- 
lonne’s  sale,  in  company  with  some 
of  the  best  pictures  of  the  best  mas¬ 
ters,  will  fully  justify  a  commen¬ 
dation  which  might  else  seem  ex-^ 
travagant. 

If  I  were  to  rest  his  reputation 
upon  one  point,  it  should  be  on  his 
drawings.  No  man  ever  possessed 
methods  so  various  in  producing 
effect,  and  all  excellen  t— his  washy, 
hatching  style,  wds  here  in  its  pro¬ 
per  element.  The  subject  which  is 
scarce  enough  for  a  painting,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  a  drawing,  and  the  hasty 
loose  handling,  which  in  painting 
is  poor,  is  rich  in  a  transparent  wash 
of  bistre  and  Indian  ink.  Perhaps 
the  quickest  effects  ever  produced, 
were  in  some  of  his  drawings;  and 
this  leads  me  to  take  up  again  his 
facility  of  execution. 

Many  of  his  pictures 
Other  merit  than  this 
yet,  having  it,  are 
valuable.  ’  His  drawings  almost  rest 
on  this  quality  alone  for  their  value  ; 
but  possessing  it  in  an  eminent  de¬ 
gree  (and  as  no  drawings  can  have 
any  merit  where  it  is  wanting)  his 
works,  therefore,  in  this  branch  of 
the  art,  approach  nearer  to  perfec¬ 
tion  than  his  paintings. 

If  the  term  facility  explain  not 
itself;  instead  of  a  definition,  I  will 
illustrate  it. 


Should  a  performer  of  middling 
execution  on  the  violin  contrive  to 
get  through  his  piece,  the  most  that 
can  be  said,  is,  that  he  has  not  failed 
in  his  attempt.  Should  Cramer 
perform  the  same  music,  it  would 
be  so  much  within  his  powers,  that 
it  would  be  executed  with  ease. 
Now,  the  superiority  of  pleasure, 
which  arises  from  the  execution  ot 
a  Cramer,  is  enjoyed  from  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  a  Gainsborough.  A  poor 
piece  performed  by  one,  or  a  poor 
subject  taken  by  the  other,  give 
more  pleasure  by  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  treated,  than  a  good 
piece  of  music,  and  a  sublime  sub¬ 
ject  in  the  hands  of  artists  that  have 
not  the  means  by  which  effects  are 
produced,  in  subjection  to  them. 
To  a  good  painter  or  musician  this 
illustration  was  needless  ;  and  yet, 
by  them  only,  perhaps,  it  will  be 
felt  and  understood. 

By  way  of  addition  to  this  sketch 
of  Gainsborough,  let  me  mention  a 
few  miscellaneous  particulars. 

Fie  had  no  relish  for  historical 
painting — he  never  sold,  but  always 
gave  away  his  drawings;  commonly 
to  persons  who  were  perfectly  ignp- 

*  He  hated  the 
the  piano-forte. 
He  disliked  singing,  particularly  in 
parts.  Fie  detested  reading;  but 
was  solike  Sterne  in  his  letters,  that, 
if  it  were  not  lor  an  originality  that 
could  be  copied  from  no  one,  it 
might  be  supposed  that  be  had 
formed  his  style  upon  a  close  imita¬ 
tion  of  that  author.  He  had  as 
much  pleasure^  in  looking  at  a  violin 
as  in  hearing  it —  I  have  seen  him 
for  many  minutes  surveying,  in  si- 


have  no 

facility  ;  and  rant  of  their  value, 
undoubtedly  *  harpsichord  and 


*  He  presented  twenty  drawings  to  a  lady,  who  pasted  them  to  theswainscot  other 
dressing-room.  Some  time  after  she  left  the  house  ;  the  drawings,  of  course,  become 
the  temporary  property  of  every  tenant, 

lence* 
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Jence,  the  perfection  of  an  instru¬ 
ment,  from  the  just  proportion  of 
$he  model,  and  beauty  of  the  work¬ 
manship. 

His  conversation  was  sprightly, 
but  licentious— his  favourite  sub¬ 
jects  were  music  and  painting, 
which  he  treated  in  a  manner  pe- 
«uliarly  his  own.  The  common 
topics,  or  any  of  a  superior  cast,  he 
thoroughly  hated,  and  always  in¬ 
terrupted  hy  some  stroke  of  wit  or 
bumour. 

The  indiscriminate  admirers  of 
sny  late  friend  will  consider  this 
sketch  of  his  characteras  far  beneath 
his  merit}  hut  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  my  wish  was  not  to 
make  it  perfect,  but  just.  The  same 
principle  obliges  me  to  add — that  as 
to  his  common  acquaintance  he  was 
sprightly  and  agreeable,  so  to  his 
intimate  friends  he  was  sincere  and 
honest,  and  that  his  heart  was  al¬ 
ways  alive  to  every  feeling  of  ho¬ 
nour  and  generosity. 

He  died  with  this  expression — 

*  We  are  all  going  to  heaven,  and 
Vandyke  is  of  the  party.’ — Strongly 
expressive  of  a  good  heart,  a  quiet 
conscience,  and  a  love  for  his  pro¬ 
fession,  which  only  left  him  with 
his<  life. 

Wm  mm  i  — _ —  - -  -  -  -  -  _  -  ,  _ 

(Character  of  Mr.  John  S  meat-on . 

To  the  Account  of  this  eminent  and 
ingenious  Person,  inserted  in  our 
Register for  1  ?Q3,we  now  add  the 
following  particulars,  in  a  Letter 
from  his  Daughter,  lately  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  very  important  Work, 
intituled ,  “  Reports  of the  late  Mr. 
John  Smeaton ,  F,  ti.  S.  made  on 
various  Occasions  in  the  Course  of 
his  Employment  as  an  Engineer .” 
Quarto. 


The  Committee  of  civil  Engineers* 

Fellsoot ,  near  Kendal, 
30 th  Oct.  1797. 
Gentlemen, 

HE  advertisement  relative  to 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Smea- 
ton’s  works  recalls  to  my  mind  a  re¬ 
quest  made  from  you,  through  Mr. 
Brooke, <f  that  his  daughters  would 
assist  in  furnishing  any  anecdotes  il¬ 
lustrative  of  his  life  and  character.’* 
And  this  recollection  calls  upon  me 
to  apologize  for  the  apparent  neglect, 
as  well  as  to  account  why  an  office 
so  pleasant  could  be  delayed  for  a 
moment.  The  fact  is,  gentlemen, 
that,  however  immediate  the  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  set  about  it,  1  soon 
found,  in  so  doing,  the  task  at  once 
difficult  and  delicate. 

The  public  ear,  I  am  afraid,  is 
satiated  and  fastidious;  and  the 
plain  anecdotes  of  a  plain  man, 
like  him,  though  interesting  to  in¬ 
dividuals,  could  awaken  little  pub¬ 
lic  curiosity,  or  perhaps  give  still 
less  satisfaction  when  awakened. 
And,  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem, 
hisfamily,  probably  less  than  others, 
are  in  possession  of  anecdotes  con¬ 
cerning  him,  for  though  commu¬ 
nicative  on  all  subjects,  and  stored 
with  ample  and  liberal  observations 
on  others,  of  himself  he  never 
spoke.  In  nothing  does  he  seem 
to  have  stood  more  single  than  in 
being  devoid  ofthat  egotism,  which, 
more  or  less,  affects  the  world.  It 
required  some  address,  even  in  his 
family,  to  draw  him  into  conversa¬ 
tion  directly  relative  to  himself,  his 
pursuits,  or  his  success.  Self-opi¬ 
nion,  self-interest,  and  self-indul¬ 
gence,  seemed  alike  tempered  in 
him  by  a  modesty  inseparable  from 
merit ;  a  moderation  in  pecuniary 
ambition;  a  habit  of  intense  ap- 
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plication  ;  and  a  temperance  strict 
beyond  the  common  standard!  And 
it  is  owing,  perhaps,  to  this  regu¬ 
lation,  that,  through  a  course  of 
Incessant  fatigue  and  incredible  ex¬ 
ertion,  from  six  years  old  to  sixty, 
the  multiplicity  ot  business,  and 
pressure  of  cares,  never  had  power 
to  deaden  his  affections,  or  injure 
his  temper. 

I  say,  six  years  old  to  sixty,  be? 
cause,  while  in  petticoats,  he  was 
continually  dividing  circles  and 
squares;  all  his  playthings  were 
models  of  machines  which  destroyed 
the  fish  in  the  ponds,  by  raising 
water  out  of  one  into  another.  At 
school;  his  exercises,  in  the  law, 
to  him  not  an  agreeable  destination; 
his  dry,  though  useful  attainments, 
occupied  him  through  the  day ;  but 
mechanics,  and  h:s  favourite  studies, 
engrossed  the  chief  of  every  night. 
So  that  his  mind  appears  to  have 
endured  an  incessant  exertion 
through  that  period. 

it  was  his  maxim,  “  that  the  abi¬ 
lities  of  the  individual  were  a  debt 
due  to  the  common  stock  of  public 
happiness  or  accommodation  !  ”  I  his 
appears  to  have  governed  his  actions 
through  life;  for  the  claim  of  so¬ 
ciety  (thus  become  sacred)  his  time 
was  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of 
talents,  by  which  he  might  benefit 
mankind,  and  thenceatter,  to  the 
pnwearied  application  of  them. 

Indefatigable  in  the  pursuits  they 
led  to,  the  public  are  in  possession 
of  all  which  nature  intrusted  to 
him,  or  the  measure  of  life  allowed. 

H  is  friends  know  well  how  to 
appreciate  the  honest  man,  who 
valued  them !  And  what  he  was 
in  his  family,  every  member  of  it 
could  speak,  if  called  upon,  with 
equal  gratitude,  pride,  and  plea¬ 
sure  ! 


The  arrangement  of  his  time  waf 
governed  by  a  method  as  invariable 
as  inviolable  :  for  professional  stu¬ 
dies  were  never  broken  in  upon  by 
any  one;  and  these  (with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  stated  astronomical  ob¬ 
servations)  wholly  in  grossed,  the 
forenoon.  His  meals  were  tempe¬ 
rate,  and  for  many  years  restricted* 
on  account  of  health,  to  rigid  ab¬ 
stinence,  from  which  ho  derived 
great  benefit. 

His  afternoons  were  regularly 
occupied  by  practical  experiments, 
pr  some  other  branch  of  mechanics. 
And  not  more  entirely  was  his 
mind  devoted  to  his  profession  it* 
one  division  of  his  time,  than  ab¬ 
stracted  from  it  in  another.  Him¬ 
self  devoted  to  his  family  with  an 
affection  so  lively,  a  manner  at  once 
so  cheerful  and  serene,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  say  whether  the  charm 
of  conversation,  the  simplicity  ot 
instructions,  or  the  gentleness  with 
which  they  were  conveyed,  most 
endeared  his  home.  A  home,  in 
which,  from  infancy,  we  cannot 
recollect  to  have  seen  a  trace  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction,  or  a  word  of  asperity 
to  any  one.  Yet  with  all  this  he 
was  absolute !  And  it  is  for  casuis¬ 
try  in  education,  or  rule,  to  explain 
his  authority ;  it  was  an  authority 
as  impossible  to  dispute  as  to  define. 

The  command  of  hisfeelings,  and 
submission  ot  a  temper,  naturally 
warm,  to  reason  and  benevolence 
were  strongly  illustrated  by  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  (in  my  recollection)  pe¬ 
culiarly  trying  to  him.  It  arose 
from  the  conduct  of  a  man  formerly 
employed  as  a  clerk,  in  whom  h#» 
ving  the  highest  confidence  and  es¬ 
teem,  he  procured  him  a  similar, 
though  more  lucrative,  situation  in 
a  public  office;  where  he  served 
with  a  fidelity  which  in  time  pro¬ 
moted 
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rooted  him  to  a  station  of  high  trust 
and  responsibility  (my  father  being 
bound,  jointly  with  another  gentle¬ 
man,  for  his  conduct  in  a  consider¬ 
able  sum) .  It  were  needless  to  say 
by  what  degrees  in  error  this  man 
fell;  it  suffices,  that  at  last  he  forged 
a  false  statement  to  meet  the  defi¬ 
ciency;  that  he  was  detected,  and 
given  up  to  justice.  The  same  post 
brought  news  of  the  melancholy 
transaction,  of  the  man’s  compunc¬ 
tions  and  danger ;  of  the  claim  of 
the  bond  forfeited;  and  of  the  re¬ 
fusal  of  the  other  person  to  pay  the 
moiety  ! — Being  present  when  he 
read  his  letters,  which  arrived  at  a 
period  of  Mrs.*Smeaton’s  declining 
health,  so  entirely  did  the  command 
of  himself  second  his  anxious  at¬ 
tention  to  her,  that  no  emotion  was 
visible  on  their  perusal;  nor,  till  all 
was  put  into  the  best  train  possible, 
did  a  word  or  look  betray  the  exqui¬ 
site  distress  it  occasioned  him.  In 
the  interim,  all  which  could  soothe 
the  remorse  of  a  prisoner,  every 
means  which  could  save  (which  did 
at  least  from  public  execution), 
were  exerted  for  him,  with  a  cha¬ 
racteristic  benevolence,  active 
and  unobtrusive.” 

The  disinterested  moderation  of 
his  pecuniary  ambition,  every  trans¬ 
action'  in  private  life  evinced;  his 
public' ones  bore  the  same  stamp  : 
and  after  his  health  had  withdrawn 
him  from  the  labours  of  his  profes- 
ion,  many  instances  may  be  instan¬ 
ced  by  those  whose  concerns  indu¬ 
ced  them  to  press  importunately  for 
a  resumpt  on  of  it :  and  when  some 
of  them  seemed. disposed  to  enforce 
their  entreaties  by  farther  prospects 
of  lucrative  recompence,  his  reply 
was  strongly  characteristic  of  his 
simple  manners  and  moderation. 
He  introduced  the  old  woman  who 


took  care  of  his  chambers  in  Gray’s 
inn,  and  shewing  her,  asserted, 
that  her  attendance  sufficed  for 
all  his  wants.”  The  inference  was 
indisputable,  ‘Tor  money  cpuld  not 
tempt  that  man  to  forego  his  ease, 
leisure,  or  independence,  whose 
requisites  of  accommodation  were 
compressed  within  such  limits/’ 
Before  this, the  princessDashkoff 
made  an  apt  comment  upon  this 
trait  of  his  character;  when,  after 
vaiply  lining  every  persuasion  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  accept  a  carte  blanche 
from  the  empress  of  Russia,  (as  a 
recompense  for  erecting  the  vast 
projects  in  that  kingdom)  she  ob¬ 
served,  Sir,  you  are  a  great  man, 
and  I  honour  you  !  You  may  have 
an  equal  in  abilities,  perhaps;  but 
in  character  you  stand  single,  The. 
English  minister,  sir  Robert  Wal¬ 
pole,  was  mistaken,  and  mv  sove¬ 
reign  has  the  misfortune  to  find  one 
man  who  has  not  his  price  !’* 

Early  in  life  he  attracted  the  no¬ 
tice  of  the  late  duke  and  duchess 
of  Queensbuvy,  from  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  their  favourite  Gay, 
the  poet.  The  commencement  of 
this  acquaintance  was  singular,  but 
the  continuance  of  their  esteem  and 
partiality  lasted  through  life.  Their 
hrst  meeting-  was  at  Ranelaah, 
where  walking  with  Mrs.  Smea- 

o .  < 

ton,  he  observed  an  elderly  lady 
and  gentleman  fix  an  evident  and 
marked  attention  on  him.  After 
some  time  they  at  last  stopped 
him;  and  the  duchess  (of  eccentric 
memory)  said,  “  Sir,  J  don’t  know 
who  you  are,  or  wba:  you  are,  but 
so  strongly  do  you  resemble  my  poor 
dear  Gay,  wc  must  be  acquainted  ; 
you  shall  go  home  and  sup  with  us; 
and  if  the  minds  of  the  two  men 
accord  as  do  the  countenance,  you 
will  find  two  cheerful  old  folks, 

wht 
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who  can  love  you  well;  and  I  think 
(or  you  are  a  hypocrite)  you  can  as 
well  deserve  it.”  The'  invitation 
was  accepted,  and,  as  long  as  the 
duke  and  duchess  lived,  the  friend¬ 
ship  was  as  cordial  as  uninterrupt¬ 
ed  ;  indeed,  their  society  had  so 
much  of  the  play  which  genuine 
wit  and  goodness  know  how  to 
combine,  it  proved  to  be  among 
the  most  agreeable  relaxations  of 
his  life.  A  sort  of  amicable  and 
pleasant  hostility  was  renewed, 
whenever  they  met,  of  talent  and 
good  humour ;  in  the  course  of 
which,  he  effected  the  abolition  of 
that  inconsiderate,  indiscriminate 
play,  amongst  people  of  superior 
rank  or  fortune,  which  compels 
every  one  to  join,  and  at  their 
own  stake  too.  My  father  detested 
cards,  and,  his  attention  never  fol¬ 
lowing  the  game,  played  like  a 
boy.  The  game  was  Pope  Joan  ; 
the  oeneral  run  of  it  was  high,  and 
the  stake  in  c<  Pope  ’  had  acciden¬ 
tally  accumulated  to  a  sum  more 
than  serious.  It  was  my  father’s 
turn,  by  the  deal,  to  double  it, 
when,  regardless  of  his  cards,  he 
busily  made  minutes  on  a  scrap  of 
paper,  and  put  it  on  the  hoard. 
The  duchess  eagerly  asked  him 
what  it  was,  and  he  as  coolly  re¬ 
plied,  “  Your  grace  will  recollect 
the  field  in  which  my  house  stands 
may  be  about  five  acres,  three 
roods,  and  seven  perches,  which, 
at  thirty  years  purchase,  will  be 
just  my  stake;  and  if  your  grace 
will  make  a  duke  of  me,  I  presume 
the  winner  will  not  dislike  my 
mortgage.”  The  joke  and  the  les¬ 
son  had  alike  their  weight  ;  they 
never  after  played  hut  for  the 
merest  trifle. 

The  manly  simplicity  of  deport¬ 
ment  to  his  superiors,  however, 


was  alike  free  from  pretension  and 
servility;  and  an  invariable  consi¬ 
deration  and  kindness  to  his  infe¬ 
riors,  produced  a  singular  sentiment 
of  veneration  in  those  who  .served 
him. 

He  always  apprehended  the  stroke 
which  terminated  his  life,  as  it  was 
hereditary  in  his  family ;  he  dreaded, 
it  only  as  it  gave  the  melancholy 
possibility  of  out-living  his  facul¬ 
ties,  or  the  power  of  doing  good  : 
to  use  his  own  words,  lingering 
over  the  dregs,  after  the  spirit  had 
evaporated  !” 

When  this  really  did  happen, 
the  composure  with  which  he  met 
it,  his  anxious  endeavour  to  soften 
any  alarm  to  his  family,  his  resig¬ 
nation  to  the  event,  and  his  digm- 
fied  thankfulness  on  finding  at 
last  his  intellect  was  spared,  were 
every  way  worthy  of  himself.  Still 
his  invariable  wish  was  6‘  to  be  re¬ 
leased  !” 

In  the  interim  (six  weeks)  all  fa¬ 
culties, and  every  affection,  were  as 
clear  and  animated  as  at  any  period 
of  his  life.  His  memory  was  tena¬ 
cious,  and  his  ingenuity  as  active, 
to  relieve  the  inconveniences  of  his 
then  situation,  as  such  situation  gave 
what  he  termed,  trouble  to  those 
about  him. 

He  expressed  a  particular  desire 
and  pleasure  in  seeing  the  usual 
occupations  resumed  ;  and  reading, 
drawing,  music,  and  conversation, 
excited  the  same  interest,  the  same 
cheerful  and  judicious  observations, 
as  ever. 

He  would  sometimes  complain  of 
his  own  slowness  (as  he  called  it) 
of  apprehension,  and  then  would 
excuse  it  with  a  smile,  saying,  ‘r  It 
could  not  he  otherwise,  theshadow 
must  lengthen  as  the  sun  went 
down!”  There  was  no  slowness, 

in 
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in  fact*  to  lament  ;  for  he  was  as 
ready  at  calculations,  and  as  perspi¬ 
cuous  in  explanation,  as  at  any  for¬ 
mer  period.  Some  phenomena  re.^ 
‘spec ting  The  moon  were  asked  him 
one  evening,  when  it  accidentally 
shone  bright,  full  into  his  room  i 
when  he  had  spoke  fully  on  them, 
his  eyes  remained  fixed  upon  it 
with  a  most  animated  attention,  to 
tts  impressive  3  then  turning  them 
on  us  with  benignity,  observed, 
How  often  have  I  looked  up  to 


it  with  inquiry  and  wonder!  to  the 
period,  when  1  shall  have  the  fast 
and  privileged  views  of  a  here¬ 
after,  and  all  will  be  comprehension 
and  pleasure  !” 

Shortly  after,  the  end  he  had 
through  life  desired,  was  granted  ; 
the  body  gradually  sunk*  but  the 
mind  shone  to  the  last :  and  in  the 
Way  good  men  aspire  to  the  last* 
he  closed  a  life — active  as  useful, 
amiable  as  revered  S 

Mary  Dixon, 
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Observations  on  the  Foramina  The* 
hesii  of  the  Heart ;  by  Mr.  John 
mibernethy ,  F.R.  S.  From  the  Phi¬ 
losophical  Transactions ,  Part  /. 
for  179S. 

AS  the  investigation  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  nature  in  the  ani¬ 
mal  economy,  for  the  maintenance 
of  health,  and  the  prevention  of  dis¬ 
ease,  cannot  but  be  interesting  to 
the  philosopher  as  well  as  to  the  phy¬ 
sician,  I  therefore  am  induced  to 
submit  to  the  society  the  following 
observations. 

There  is  a  remarkable  contri¬ 
vance,  in  the  blood-vessels  which 
supply  the  heart,  not  to  be  met  with 
in  any  other  part  of  the  body,  and 
which  is  of  great  use  in  the  healthy 
functions  of  that  organ,  but  which 
is  particularly  serviceable  in  pre¬ 
venting  disease  of  a  part  so  essential 
to  life. 

A  distended  state  of  the  blood¬ 
vessels  must  always  impede  their 
functions,  and  consequently  be  very 
detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  part 
which  they  supply;  but,  as  the  ca¬ 
vities  of  the  heart  are  naturally  re¬ 
ceptacles  of  blood,  a  singular  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  afforded  to  its  nutrient 
vessels,  to  relieve  themselves  when 
surcharged,  by  pouring  a  part  of 
their  contents  into  those  cavities. 
Such  appears  to  be  the  use  of  the 
Foramina,  by  which  injections, 


thrown  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
heart,  escape  into  the  cavities  of 
that  organ  ;  and  which  were  first, 
noticed  by  Vieussens,  but,  being 
more  expressly  described  by  The- 
besius,  generally  bear  the  name  of 
the  latter  author. 

Anatomists  appear  to  have  been 
much  perplexed,  concerning  these 
foramina Tkehesii ;  even  Haller,  Se« 
nac,  and  Zinn,  were  sometime 
unable todiscover them;  which  sug¬ 
gested  an  idea,  that  when  an  injec¬ 
tion  was  effused  into  the  cavities 
of  the  heart,  the  vessels  were  torn, 
and  that  it  did  not  escape  through 
natural  openings.  When  theseybra- 
mina  were  injected,  they  were 
found  under  various  circumstances, 
as  to  their  size  and  situation  ;  and 
Haller  observed,  that  the  injection, 
for  the  most  part,  escaped  into  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart.  It 
also  remains  undetermined,  whether 
these  foramina  belong  both  to  the 
arteries  and  veins,  or  respectively 
to  each  set  of  vessels. 

It  is  from  an  examinationof  these 
openings  in  diseased  subjects,  that  a 
solution  of  such  difficulties  may  pro¬ 
bably  be  obtained.  Whoever  re¬ 
flects  on  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  principal  coronary  vein 
terminates  in  the  right  auricle  of 
the  heart,  will  perceive  that  an 
impediment  to  the  flow  of  blood, 
through  that  vessel,  must  occasion- 
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ally  take  place;  but  the  difficulty 
will  be  much  increased,  when  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  is  more  than 
ordinarily  distended,  in  consequence 
of  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir¬ 
culation  k  Indeed  it  seems  probable 
that  such  an  obstruction,  by  occa- 
sioninera  distended  state  of  the  right 
side  of  the  heart,  and  thus  impeding 
the  circulation  of  the  nutrient  ves¬ 
sels  of  that  organ,  would  as  neces¬ 
sarily  occasion  correspondingdisease 
in  it,  as  an  obstruction  to  the  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  liver  occasions  disease 
in  the  other  abdominal  viscera,  were 
it  not  for  some  preventing  circum¬ 
stances,  which  I  now  proceed  to 
explain. 

Having  been  attentive  to  some 
very  bad  cases  of  pulmonary  con¬ 
sumption,  from  a  desire  to  witness 
the  effects  of  breathing  medicated 
air  in  that  complaint,  I  was  led  to 
a  more  particular  examination  of 
the  heart  of  those  patients  who 
died.  In  these  cases,  I  found,  that 
by  throwing  common  coarse  waxen 
•injection  into  the  arteries  and  veins 
of  the  heart,  it  readily  flowed  into 
the  cavities  of  that  organ;  and  that 
the  left  ventricle  was  injected  in  the 
first  place,  and  most  completely. 
When  the  ventricle  was  opened, 
and  the  effused  injection  removed, 
the foramina  Thebesii  appeared  both 
numerous  and  large,  and  distended 
with  the  different  coloured  wax 
which  had  been  impelled  into  the 
coronary  arteries  and  veins.  Upon 
eight  comparative  trials,  made  by 
injecting  the  vessels  of  hearts  taken 
-from  subjects  whose  lungs  were 
either  much  diseased,  or  in  a  per¬ 
fectly  sound  state,  I  found  that,  in 
the  former,  common  injection  rea¬ 
dily  flowed,  in  the  manner  which 
I  have  described,  into  all  the  cavi¬ 
ties  of  the  heart,  but  principally 


into  the  left  ventricle;  whilst,  irl 
many  of  the  latter,  I  could  not  irm 
pel  the  least  quantity  of  such  coarse 
injection  into  that  cavity. 

This  difference  in  the  facility 
with  which  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
can  be  injected  from  its  nutrient 
vessels,  was  observed  by  most  ana¬ 
tomists,  though  they  did  not  advert 
to  the  circumstances  oil  which  it 
depended.  Haller’s  recital  of  his 
own  observations,  and  of  those  of 
others  on  this  subject,  so  well  ex¬ 
plain  the  facts  which  I  have  stated, 
that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  quo¬ 
ting  the  passage,  in  order  farther  to 
illustrate,  and  authenticate  them, — - 
He  says,  e<  Si  pee  arterias  liquorem 
injeceris,  perinde  in  dextra  auricula, 
sinuque  et  veniriculo  dextro,  et  in  sinu 
at q ue  thalamo sinistro  guttulce  exstil- 
labitnt ;  scape  quidem  absque  mora  a * 
lius  diffi.cilius,  et  nonun quamommno , 
uti a.  ntinuo  dicemus,  et  mihi,  etSena- 
co,  et  cUirissimo  Zinnio,  nihil  exsuda - 
vit.”  Elem.  Physiol,  tom.  i.  p.  382. 
As  it  seems  right  that  the  blood 
which  had  been  distributed  by  the 
coronary  arteries,  and  which  must 
have  lost,  in  a  greater  or  less  de¬ 
gree,  the  properties  of  arterial 
blood,  should  not  be  mixed  with 
the  arterial  blood  which  is  to  be 
distributed  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  bpt  ought  rather  to  be  sent 
again  to  the  lungs,  in  order  that  it 
may  re-acquire  those  properties; 
we  therefore  perceive  why,  in  a 
natural  state  of  the  heart,  the  prin¬ 
cipal  foramina  Thebesii  are  to  be 
found  in  the  right  cavities  of  that 
organ.  However,  as,  even  in  a 
state  of  health,  those  cavities  are 
liable  to  be  uncommonly  distended^ 
in  consequence  of  muscular  exertion 
sometimes  forcing  the  \enous  blood 
into  the  heart  faster  than  it  can  be 
transmitted  through  the  lungs',  there 
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%£em§  to  arise  a  necessity  for  similar 
openings  on  the  left  side  ;  but  these, 
in  their  natural  state,  though  capa¬ 
ble  of  emitting  blood,  and  of  reliev¬ 
ing  the  plethora  of  the  coronary 
vessels,  are  not  of  sufficient  size  to 
give  passage  to  common  waxen  in¬ 
jections-.  Yet,  when  there  is  a  dis2- 
tended  state  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  which  is  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  occasioned  by  a  diseased  state 
of  the  lungs,  these  foramina,  lead¬ 
ing  into  the  left  cavities,  then  be¬ 
come  enlarged,  in  the  manner  that 
has  been  already  described ;  and 
thus  the  plethoric  state  of  the  nu¬ 
trient  vessels  of  the  heart,  and  the 
consequent  disease  of  that  impor¬ 
tant  organ,  are  prevented-. 

The  preceding  remarks  will-,  I 
think,  sufficiently  explain  the  cause 
of  the  variety,  in  the  size  and  situa¬ 
tion,  of  thes q  foramina,  which  also 
appear  to  belong  both  to  the  arte¬ 
ries  and  veins  ;  because  the  injec¬ 
tion  which  was  employed  Was  too 
‘coarse  to  pass  from  one  set  of  ves¬ 
sels  to  the  other,  and  yet  the  differ¬ 
ent  coloured  injections  passed  into 
the  cavities  of  the  heart  unmixed. 

There  is  yet  another  mode  by 
which  diseases  of  the  heart,  that 
would  otherwise  so  inevitably  suc¬ 
ceed  to  obstruction  in  the  pulmo¬ 
nary  vessels,  are  avoided  ;  and  which 
1  next  beg  leave  to  explain. 

Having  formerly  been  much  sur¬ 
prized  to  find  the  heart  so  little  af¬ 
fected,  when  the  lungs  were  greatly 
'diseased,  and  observing,  in  one  or 
two  instances,  that  the  for  arisen  ovals 
Was  open,  I  was  led  to  pay  more 
particular  attention  to  the  state  of 
that  part  5  and  I  have  found  this  to 
-be  almost  a  constant  Occurrence  in 
those  subjects  where  pulmonary 
consumption  had  for  some  time  ex¬ 
isted  previous  to  th'evpersa£'*  de~ 
Vol.  XL, 


cease.  Itook  notice  ofthis circum¬ 
stance  thirteen  times  in  the  course 
of  one  year;  and*  in  several  in¬ 
stances,  the  aperture  was  sufficient¬ 
ly  large  to  admit  of  a  finger  being 
passed  through  it.  Now,  as  the  ssp~ 
tumauricul&rumls  almost  constantly 
perfect  in  subjects  whose  lungs  are 
healthy,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that 
the  renewal- of  the  foramen  ovals  is 
the  effect  of  disease  :  nor  will  the 
opinion  appear,  on  reflection,  im* 
probable;  for,  the  opening  becomes 
closed,  by  the  membranous  fold 
growingfrom  one  edge  of  it  till  it 
overlaps  the  other,  and  their  smooth 
surfaces  being  kept  in  close  contact, 
by  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
left  auricle,  they  gradually  grow  to¬ 
gether,  But,  should  there  be  a  de* 
ficiency  of  blood  in  the  left  auricle> 
and  a  redundance  in  the  right,  the 
pressure  of  the  latter,  on  this  mem¬ 
branous  partition,  will  so  stretch, 
and  irritate  the  uniting  medium,  as 
to  occasion  its  removal;  and  thus, 
a  renewal  of  the  communication 
between  the  auricles  will  again  take 
place. 

From  these  observations  it  is  na* 
tilted  to  suppose,  that  in  those  men, 
or  animals,  who  are  accustomed  to 
remain  long  under  water,  this  open¬ 
ing  will  either  be  maintained  or  re¬ 
newed  :  yet  on  this  circumstance 
alone  the  continuance  of  their  life 
does  not  depend,  for  we  have  now 
sufficient  proof,  that  if  the  blood  is 
not  oxygenated  in  the  lungs,  it  is 
unfit  to  support  the  animal  powers. 
There  is  an  experiment  related  by 
Buffo the  truth  of  which,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  has  not  been  publicly  contro¬ 
verted,,  and  which  tends  greatly  to 
misrepresent  this  subject.  He  says, 
that  he  caused  a  bitch  to  bring  forth 
her  puppies  under  warm  water  ; 
that  he  suddenly  removed  them  into 
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a  pail  of  warm  milk  ;  that  he  kept 
them  immersed  in  the  milk  for  more 
than  half  an  hour  ;  and  that  when 
they  were  taken  out  of  it,  all  the 
three  were  alive.  He  then  allowed 
them  to  respire  about  half  an  hour, 
and  again  immersed  them  in  the. 
warm  milk,  where  they  remained 
another  half  hour;  and,  when  taken 
out,  two  were  vigorous,  but  the 
third  seemed  to  languish :  this  sub¬ 
mersion  was  again  repeated,  with¬ 
out  apparent  injury  to  the  animals. 
This  experiment  is  so  directly 
contrary  to  what  we  are  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  from  all  others,  and  also  to 
the  information  derived  from  cases 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  midwifery,  (in  which,  an 
interruption  to  the  circulation 
through  the  umbilical  chord  occa- 

O 

sions  the  death  of  the  foetus)  as  to 
make  me  suspect  its  truth:  I  was 
therefore  induced  to  examine  what 
would  happen  in  a  similar  experi¬ 
ment.  I  did  not  indeed  cause  the 
bitch  to  bring  forth  her  puppies  in 
water;  but  immersed  a  puppy* 
shortly  after  its  birth,  under  water 
which  was  of  the  animal  tempera¬ 
ture.’  It  lost  all  power  of  support¬ 
ing  itself  in  about  60  seconds,  and 
would  shortly  have  perished,  had  I 
not  removed  it  into  the  air.  Nei¬ 
ther  could  I,  by  repeating  this  ex¬ 
periment,  so  accustom  the  animal 
to  the  circulation. of  unoxygenated 
blood,  as  to  lengthen  the  term  of 
its  existence  in  such  an  unnatural 
situation.  I  thought  that  a  dog 
might  have  been  made  a  good  diver 
in  this  way  ;  but,  having  satisfied 
myself  that  this  could  not  be  done, 
\yithout  greatly  torturing  the  ani¬ 
mal,  I  did  not  choose  to  prosecute 
so  cruel  an  experiment. 

Young  animals,  -indeed,  retain 
their  irritability  for  a  considerable 


time,  so  that  they  move  along  after 
they  have  been  plunged  beneath 
water  ;  and  may  even,  on  this  ac¬ 
count,  recover  after  they  are  taken 
out.  But  the  manner  in  which 
Buffon  has  related  his  experiment 
seems  to  imply,  that  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  and  other  functions  of 
life,  were  continued  after  the  ani¬ 
mals  had  been  excluded  from  the 
air.  I  am  convinced  that  the  poor 
dbg,  who  was  the  subject  of  my  ex¬ 
periment,  would  have  been  beyond 
recovery  in  a  few  minutes. 

Those  animals  who  are  accustom¬ 
ed  to  remain  long  under  veater, 
probably  first  fill  their  lungs  with 
air,  which  may,  in  a  partial  manner, 
oxygenate  their  blood  during  their 
submersion.  The  true  statement 
of  this  subject  may  probably  be, 
that  the  circulation  of  venous  blood 
will  destroy  most  animals  in  a  very 
short  space  of  time;  but  that  cus¬ 
tom  may  enable  others  to  endure  it, 
with  very  little  change,  for  a  longer 


On  the  Action  of  Metallic  Oxides 
and  Earths  upon  Oils,  in  lour 
Degrees  of  Heat ;  hy  Mr.  Peter 
Henry ;  from  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  So - 
ci  ety  of '  Alan  ch  ester. 

HE  high  degree  of  colour 
JL  possessed  by  many  of  the  ex¬ 
pressed  and  fatty  oils  rendering 
them  unfit  for  several  uses  in  the  arts, 
it  appeared  to  be  a  desirable  object  to 
discover  a  mode  of  depriving  them  of 
their  colouring  particles. 

For  this  purpose,  the  following 
experiments  were  instituted. 

1.  Two  ounces  of  spermaceti -oil 
were  digested  with  one  drachm  of 
white  arsenic,  in  a  heat  of  1-60°  qf 
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Fahrenheit,  during  six  hours;  and 
left  to  stand  till  moraine-.  The  oil 
was  then  perfectly  clear  and  colour¬ 
less,  and  much  heavier  than  it  was 
previous  to  the  experiment;  a  great 
part  of  the  arsenic,  however,  re¬ 
mained  undissolved  at  the  bottom 
of  the  digesting  vessel. 

2.  Two  ounces  of  linseed-oil  were 
digested  with  one  drachm  of  white 
arsenic,  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances  with  the  former.  In  the 
morning,  very  little  alteration  being 
perceived  in  the  mixture,  it  was  ex¬ 
posed  to  a  somewhat  greater  heat. 
In  two  hours,  the  oil  appeared 
brighter  and  clearer,  much  of  the 
arsenic  being  dissolved  ;  but  it  yet 
retained  a  great  part  of  its  original 
colour.  There  was  a  considerable 
deposition  of  mucilage  ;  the  arse¬ 
nic  which  remained  undissolved 
being  tinged  of  a  light  yellow  co¬ 
lour. 

3.  Green  olive-oil  was  treated  in 
a  similar  manner  with  the  sperma¬ 
ceti-oil,  and  attended  with  the  same 
result. 

4.  Thick  train-oil  was  digested 
with  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  white 
arsenic.  No  great  alteration  was 
observed  in  the  colour  of  the  oil, 
though  it  was  evidently  rendered 
clearer,  and  more  limpid. 

When  the  oils  were  at  the  great¬ 
est  heat,  a  brisk  effervescence  took 
place,  in  all  of  them,  upon  shaking 
the  bottles,,  but  immediately  dis¬ 
continued,  on  the  arsenic  being  suf¬ 
fered  to.  subside.  When  poured  on 

JL 

the  hands,  they  instantly  shrivelled 
the  skin,  and  were  either  absorbed, 
or  soon  dried  up.  Two  phials  of 
No,  1  and  2,  being  left  exposed 
to  the  action  of  air  and  light,  for 
some  months,  were  not  in  the  least 
changed. 

As  it  was  evident,  that  a  consi¬ 


derable  portion  of  arsenic  was  dis¬ 
solved.  in  all  the  foregoing  experi¬ 
ments,  1  wished  to  see  if  it  could 
be  precipitated,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  oils  be  left  pure,  and  de¬ 
prived  of  colour;  though  with  no 
great  hopes  of  success,  from  the 
known  property  of  the  mineral 
acids  to  render  the  oils  thick  and 
discoloured. 

5.  Part  of  No.  1,  being  poured 
into  a  phial,  three  or  four  drops  of 
strong  vitriolic  acid  were  added. 
The  arsenic  immediately  precipi¬ 
tated,  leaving  the  oil  as  pure  and 
colourless  as  before. 

6.  The  same  quantity  of  vitriolic 
acid  being  added’ to  No.  2,  3,  and 
4,  the  arsenic  was  in  like  manner 
precipitated.  No.  2  seemed  even 
clearer  than  before  the  addition  of 
acid. 

7.  Nitrous  acid  being  added,  in 
the  same  proportion  with  the  vitri¬ 
olic,  the  colour  of  all  the  oils  was 
instantly  changed  to  a  dark-brown* 
except  the  spermaceti-oil,  which 
was  not  much  affected  ;  the  train 
and  linseed-oils  suffering  the  great¬ 
est  change.  In  all  of  them  a  slight 
effervescence  took  place. 

8.  Marine  acid  occasioned  a 
precipitation,  which  soon  re-dis¬ 
solved;,  in  all  of  them. 

9.  Both  the  fixed  alkalies  imme¬ 
diately  coagulated  the  oils  ;  the  wa¬ 
ter,  in  which  the  solution  of  alkali 
was  made,  subsiding  to  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  vessel,  along  with  the 
arsenic. 

10.  Three  ounces  of  spermaceti^ 
oil  were  divested  with  one  drachm 
of  litharge,  during  six  hours,  in 
atfout  200°  of  Fahrenheit.  The  oil 
became  much  clearer  than  before 
the  experiment,  but  not  near  so  co¬ 
lourless  as  when  treated  with  arse¬ 
nic  :  the  litharge  was  changed  to 
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a  white  colour.  Part  of  the  oil 
being  poured  off,  and  the  heat  af¬ 
terwards  increased,  it  soon  became 
thick  and  high-coloured, 

11.  Linseed-oil,  exposed  to  the 
same  degrees  of  heat,  under  similar 
circumstances,  underwent  the  same 
changes. 

o 

12.  Train-oil  was  little  affected 


in  low  degrees  of  heat,  but,  in 
higher  degrees,  became  disco¬ 
loured. 

\ 

IS.  A  few  drops  of  vitriolic  add 
being  added  to  a  portion  of  No.  10, 
before  the  heat  had  been  increased, 
the  litharge  was  precipitated,  and 
the  oil  left  pure  and  clear,  though 
not  quite  colourless. 

14.  Vitriolic  acid  being  added  to 
the  linseed  and  train-oils.  No.  II 
and  12,  a  very  small  precipitation  of 
the  litharge  took  place  ;  probably 
owing  to  the  heat  not  having  been 
sufficiently  great  to  dissolve  it  in 
large  quantities,  which  had  been 
found  to  be  the  case  with  the  same 
oils,  when  digested  with  arsenic. 

15.  Nitrous  acid,  when  added. 


instantly  changed  the  colour  of  all 
three  (No.  10,  11,  and  12),  to  a 
dark-brown  ;  No.  li  and  12  be¬ 
came  thick  and  glutinous, 

16.  Marine  acid  precipitated  the 
litharge.  Upon  being  left  to  stand, 
'the  linseed  and  train  oils  assumed 


a  much  darker  hu 
previous  to  the 


tha 
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17.  Alkalies  coagulated  t  he  oils, 
as  in  the  former  experiments  with 

them. 

IS.  Two  ounces  of  spermaceti- 
oil  and  half  a  drachm  of  red-lead, 
were  digested  during  eight  hours. 
The  oil  seemed  not  in  the  least 
changed  j  but  a  small  quantity  of 
the  lead  remained  suspended,  and 
gave  it  a  slight  pink  cast.  The  h  eat, 


the  next  day,  was  gradually  in¬ 
creased,  with  as  little  success,  till 
the  od  was  brought  to  nearly  a 
boiling  heat:  it  then  became  dark 
and  discoloured. 

19.  Linseed-oil  was  tried  in  the 
same  proportion,  with  the  like  re¬ 
sult. 

20.  T  rain-oil  was  treated  in  the 
same  mode  as  the  others,  with  one 
drachm  of  red-lead.  On  increasing 
the  heat, it  formed  a  very  thick  dark 
coloured  mass. 

21.  White-lead,  and  the  oxide 
of  copper  which  is  formed  upon  the 
distillation  of  acetated  copper,  had 
the  same  effect  with  the  red-lead 
But  less  of  the  oxide  of  copper  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  dissolved  than  of  the 
oxides  of  lead. 

Not  meeting  with  the  success  1 
was  at  first  led  to  expect,  from  the 
digestion  of  the  oils  with  the  metal¬ 
lic  oxides,  I  submitted  them  to  the 
action  of  different  pure  aerated 
earths,  under  the  .  same  degrees  of 
heat. 

22.  Two  ounces  of  spermaceti- 
oil  and  one  drachm  of  the  earth  of 
alum,  precipitated  from  a  solution 
or  alum  by  the  vegetable  fixed  al» 
kaii,  were  placed  in  a  sand-heat,  of 
from  180°  to  190°  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  suffered  to  remain  there  during 
three  hours.  The  oil  became  clear 
and  'colourless,  the  pduten  having* 

*  *  ;  O  O 

precipitated  with  the  earth  to  the 
bottom  of  the  vessel. 

23.  Two  •ounces  of  linseed-oil 
and  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  pu're 
clay,  were  subjected  to  the  same 
degree  of  heat  as  the  spermaceti- 
oik  This  oil  likewise  became  very 
clear,  and  much  less  coloured  :  a 
considerable  deposition  of  mucilage 
was  observed  upon  the  surface  of 
the  clay.  The  combination  of  the 
mucilage  with  the  linseed-oil,  ap¬ 
peared 
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peared  to  be  much  stronger  than  that 
of  the  spermaceti-oil  with  its  gluten. 

24.  Train-oil  was  likewise  ren¬ 
dered  much  purer  by  digestion  with 
the  same  earth  ;  but  was  in  no  de¬ 
gree  equal  either  to  the  spermaceti 
or  linseed  oils. 

25.  Both  aerated  and  pure  mag¬ 
nesia  precipitated  the  mucilage 
whilst  the  oils  continued  warm  ; 
but,  as  they  cooled,  the  mucilage 
and  magnesia  rose,  and  mixed  again 
with  the  oils. 

26.  Ten  grains  of  pure  calcare¬ 
ous  earth  being  added  to  one  ounce 
pf  each  of  the  oils,  in  the  cold, 
turned  them  thick,  and  dark  co¬ 
loured. 

27.  Aerated  calcareous  earth  had 
little  effect  upon  the  oils,  either 
heated  or  cold. 

la  ad  these  experiments  with  the 
earths,  not  the  smallest  particle 
seemed  dissolved,  as,  on  the  addi¬ 
tion  ot  any  of  the  acids,  they  in¬ 
stantly  changed  to  a  very  dark  co¬ 
lour.  Those  oils  to  which  the  ni¬ 
trous  acid  was  added,  became  much 
ci.arx.er  than  those  in  which  the  me¬ 
tallic  oxides  had  been  digested,  and 
fo  which  the  same  addition  had 
been  made. 

It  is  well  known,  that  oils  obtain 
the  property  of  drying  more  quickly, 
by  being  boiled,  either  alone,  or  in 
conjunction  with  metallic  oxides, 
and  argillaceous  earths.  Oil,  ac¬ 
cording  to  M.  Lavoisier,  consists  of 
hydrogen  or  the  basis  of  inflammable 
gas,  and  carbone,  the  basis  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  or  fixed  air.  The  me¬ 
tallic  calces  consist  of  the  metal 
united  to  oxygen  or  the  basis  of  pure 
air.  According  to  this  system  of 
chymistry,  the  metal,  when  boiled 
in  oil;  gives  up  oxygen  to  it,  while 
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the  mucilage  of  the  oil  unites  to  the 
metal.  It  seems  therefore  probable, 
that  in  high  coloured  oils  the  car- 
bone  is  superabundant;  and  that, 
by  digesting  the  calces  of  metals  in 
a  lower  degree  of  heat,  a  part  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  calx  may  combine 
with  the  superfluous  carbone,  and, 
forming  carbonic  acid,  tend  to  di- 
vest  the  oil  of  its  colour ;  while 
the  oxide,  attracting  the  mucilage, 
may  contribute  to  the  same  end. 

How  far  this  theory  may  apply  to 
the  explanation  of  the  foregoing  ex¬ 
periments,  I  do  not  pretend  to  de¬ 
termine,  It  is  remarkable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  one  of  the  earthy  sub¬ 
stances,  viz.  the  alumine,  which  is 
not  known  to  contain  either  oxy¬ 
genous  or  carbonic  gas,  decoloured 
the  oils  more  powerfully  than  most 
of  the  metallic  oxides,  and  equally 
with  any  of  them.  This  earth  has 
a  strong  attraction  for  colouring 
matter,  and  on  this  property  de¬ 
pends  its  use  in  dying. 

But,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
above  theory  is  just,  it  may  be  ex¬ 
pected,  not  only  that  oils  may  be 
deprived  of  colour,  but  that  rancid 
oils  may  be  restored  to  sweetness, 
by  the  metallic  oxides.  My  father 
formerly  found  %  that  rancid  oil, 
exposed  to  streams  of  carbonic  gas, 
was  sweetened.  The  same  c-ffect 
may  be  produced  by  the  same  gas, 
formed  in  the  process;  and  indeed, 
thoug'h  I  was  not  particularly  atten¬ 
tive  to  this  circumstance,  I  thought 
the  train-oil  was  diminished  in  ran¬ 
cidity  and  the  spermaceti-oil  which 
was  kept  for  several  months  after 
exposure  to  heat,  continued  sweet. 

A. 

Another  circumstance,  worthy  of 
remark,  is,  that  though  concentra¬ 
ted  vitriolic  acid,  on  addition  to  oils, 


*  Henry’s  Experiments  and  Observations,  page  129. 
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blacken  them,  and  gives  out  a  sul¬ 
phureous  smell;  yet,  when  dropped 
into  oils  in  which  the  metallic  calces 
have  been  digested,  it  combines 
with  the  calces,  and  precipitates 
them,  without  either  discolouring 
the  oils,  or  changing  their  odour. 


Account  of  the  Griffard,  or  African 
Eagle ;  from  Badlands  Natural 
History  of  the  Birds  of  Africa. 

IT  is  from  the  relative  proportion 
of  the  parts  of  the  body  that 
naturalists  may  obtain  the  best  spe¬ 
cific  characters  of  animals.  The 
form  of  the  body  generally  deter¬ 
mines  the  habits  and  manners  ; 
while  the  variety  of  colour,  especial¬ 
ly  among  the  different  genera  of 
birds  of  prey,  whose  plumage  va¬ 
ries  so  considerably  at  different  pe¬ 
riods  of  their  life,  furnishes  but 
very  ambiguous  distinctions. 

The  African  earie  here  described 

O 

occupies  a  distinguished  rank  among 
those  birds  of  rapine  which  are 
eminently  endowed  with  courage, 
strength,  and  offensive  aims:  its 
size  is  nearly  equal  to  the  great  or 
royal  eagle,  from  which  it  differs 
in  the  superior  muscularity  of  its 
thighs,  in  the  strength  of  its  talons, 
and  in  the  length  of  its  legs;  so 
that  it  may  readily  be  pointed  out, 
not  only  in  a  cabinet  among  other 
kindred  species,  but  even  when  on 
wing,  by  its  pendent  legs. 

Hares,  and  the  smaller  kinds  of 
antelopes,  are  its  ordinary  prey, 
which  it  readily  kills  in  a  manner 
highly  characteristic  of  its  strength. 
Its, courage  is,  however,  more  emi¬ 
nently  displayed  in  its  combats  with 
other  birds  of  prep:  as  soon  as  one 
of  them  is  found  intruding  on  the 
wide  domain  which  this  winged 
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monarch  lias  chosen  for  himself,  he 
is  immediately  attacked  and  put  to 
flight.  It  sometimes  happens  that 
whole  troops  of  vultures  and  ravens 
unite  together  to  rob  the  griffard 
of  his  prey  :  but  the  stern  and  in¬ 
trepid  attitude  of  this  bird,  fixed  on 
the  animal  which  he  has  slain,  is 
sufficient  to  keep  at  a  distance  the 
whole  legion  of  plunderers. 

This  eagle  lives  during  the  whole 
year  with  its  female  :  they  usually 
fly  m  company,  and  never  wander 
beyond  their  own  territories.  They 
establish  their  aery  on  the  summit  of 
a  very  lofty  tree,  or  on  the  inac¬ 
cessible  crag  of  a  rock.  The  nest 
is  a  platform,  four  or  five  feet  across* 
and  about  two  inches  in  thickness, 
strong  enough  to  support  the  weight 
of  a  man;  if  undisturbed,  it  is  used 
for  a  long  series  of  years,  probably 
during  the  whole  life  of  the  pair  : 
it  is  composed  of  a  number  of 
strong  perches,  of  different  lengths* 
resting  on  the  forks  of  the  branches, 
and  connected  together  by  inter¬ 
laced  brushwood  ;  above  this,  is  a 
layer  of  dry  sticks,  moss,  leaves, 
heath,  &c.  on  which  rests  a  third 
stratum,  composed  of  small  pieces 
of  dried  wood  ;  and  on  this,  with¬ 
out  any  mixture  of  down  or  fea¬ 
thers,  the  female  lays  her  eggs. 

The  griffard'  builds  his  nest  by 
choice  on  a  high  solitary  tree, 
whence  he  may  descry  at  a  distance 
any  approaching  danger ;  among 
rocks,  his  habitation  is  more  exposed 
to  the  invasion  of  the  lesser  carni¬ 
vorous  quadrupeds,  who  are  render¬ 
ed  more  formidable  by  their  very 
smallness. 

The  female  lays  two  white  eggs, 
almost  round,  and  above  three 
inches  in  diameter.  While  she  sits, 
and  till  the  young  are  of  sufficient 
age  to  be  left  alone  on  the  nest,  the 
,  care 
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care  of  providing  food  devolves  on 
the  male:  but  the  voracity  of  the 
young,  as  they  increase  in  size, 
becomes  so  pressing,  that  both  the 
parents  can  with  difficulty  appease 
the  incessantly  craving  appetites  of 
their  offspring.  The  supply  of  pro¬ 
visions  is  so  copious,  that  a  family 
of  Hottentots  assured  me  of  their 
having  subsisted  for  two  months  by 
daily  robbing  a  nest  of  this  bird, 
which  was  in  their  neighbourhood. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  this  account 
by  no  means  improbable,  after  ha¬ 
ving  been  myself  witness  of  the 
rapaciousness  of  a  griffard  which  I 
kept  alive  for  some  time.  His 
wing  being  broken,  and  he  being 
unused  to  captivity,  he  refused  for 
three  days  every  thing  that  was 
offered ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  began 
to  take  food,  he  became  absolutely 
insatiable,  and  the  sight  of  a  piece 
of  flesh  rendered  him  quite  wild  : 
he  swallowed  intire  masses  of  a 
pound  weight,  and  never  refused 
any  thing,  devouring  even  that 
portion  which  he  had  just  before 
been  obliged  to  disgorge  ; — mo  sort 
of  meat  was  rejected  by  him  ;  the 
carcases  of  other  birds  of  prey,  and 
even  of  another  griffard,  which  I 
had  been  dissecting,  were  indiscrimi¬ 
nately  devoured. 

While  these  birds  are  perched, 
they  utter  from  time  to  time  a  shrill 
piercing  cry,  mixed  with  a  hoarse 
melancholy  note,  which  is  heard 
to  a  vast  distance  5  and  so  lofty 
is  their  flight,  that  they  often  dia- 
aopear  from  view,  while  their  cry 
is  still  sufficiently  audible. 

I  first:  met  with  this  bird  in  the 
country  of  the  Great  Namaquois, 
about  the  28th  degree  of  south  la¬ 
titude,  on  the  banks  of  the  Great 
river.  They  became  more  frequent 
as  I  advanced  towards  the  tropic. 


but  are  not  to  be  found  in  Cafraria, 
They  were  probably  at  one  time  to 
be  seen  as  far  south  as  the  Cape  : 
but,  as  the  colony  has  increased, 
all  the  larger  birds  and  quadrupeds, 
those  especially  which  require  a  con¬ 
siderable  tract  of  country  for  their 
subsistence,  have  been  forced  into  x 
the  desert  by  civilized  mail' — a  more 
potent  destroyer  than  themselves. 


Account  of  the  great  River  Crisna ; . 
from  Pennant's  View  of  Hindus¬ 
tan. 

F^RGM  Gangapatam,  on  the 
northern  mouth  of  the  Pennar, 
the  land  runs  due  north  as  far  as 
Motapilli,  when  it  forms  a  strong 
curve  towards  the  east the  point 
of  which  is  one  side  of  the  great 
river  Crisna,  in  about  latitude  15° 
432  Its  Delta,  which  winds  round 
as  far  as  Masulipatam,  is  not  con¬ 
siderable.  This  river  annually 
overflows  a  vast  tract  of  country, 
like  the  Indus  on  the  western  side 
of  this  empire,  and  like  all  the 
other  great  rivers  on  this  extensive- 
coast.  The  Crisna  rises  from  the 
foot  of  the  western  Ghauts,  and 
not  more  than  forty-five  miles  from. 
Severndrug,  on  the  western  coast. 
There  is  another  branch  to  the 
east,  that  rises  still  more  northerly. 
On  the  side  is  Sattara,  a  strong  for¬ 
tress,  the  capital  of  the  Mahratta 
state,  in  the  time  of  the  Rajah  of 
Sivaji’s  race :  it  was  taken  by  him 
1673,  and  found  to  be  the  deposi¬ 
tory  of  immense  treasure  ;  at  that 
time  it  belonged  to  the  icing  of  Vi- 
japur :  it  was  afterwards  used  by 
the  Mahrattas,  as  the  lodgement 
of  their  riches,  and  also  as  a  retreat 
for  the  more  defenceless  inhabitants 
B  b  4  of 
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pf  Puna,  and  other  open  towns,  in 
time  of  potent  invasions. 

The  river  continues  descending 
to  the  east.  In  latitude  17°  is 
Meritch,  a  strong  fortress,  with  a 
Jaghirdar  territory  conquered  from 
its  owner,  by  Hydar.  In  latitude 
16°  4‘5'j  a  small  river,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Crisna  from  the  north. 
It  would  not  be  worth  mentioning, 
but  that  Pannela,  a  fortress  of  vast 
Strength,  was  made  by  Sumbuji,  the 
profligate  son  of  Sivaji,  his  residence 
iust  before  his  sutprisal,  in  1G89, 
betrayed  by  Cablis  Khan,  the  vile 
instrument  of  his  pleasures,  cor¬ 
rupted  by  Aurengzebe.  fiis  ex¬ 
travagant'  love  of  women  brought 
on  him  ruin.  Informed,  by  Cablis, 
that  a  Hindu  of  rank  and  great 
beauty  was  on  her  road,  to  be  de- 
livered  by  the  parents  to  her  hus¬ 
band,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  Hindus,  he  instantly  put  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  a  small  body  of 
horse  to  carry  off  the  prize,  and 
ordered  Cablis  to  follow  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  for*  his  protection,  in  case  of 
accidents  in  that  hostile  time.  The 
traitor  had  given  notice  to  Aureng¬ 
zebe  of  this  expedition,  who,  send¬ 
ing  a  body  of  cavalry,  surprised 
Sumbuji  just  as  he  had  dispersed  the 
nuptial  procession. 

Into  the  north  side  of  the  Crisna, 
in  latitude  16Q  20'  falls  the  great 
river  Bima,  after  a  course  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles.  It  rises  at 
the  head  of,  the  western  ghauts, 
parallel  to  Chaul  in  the  Cone  an, 
and  not  above  fifty  miles  from  the 
sea.  It  descends  - rapidly  towards 
the  south-east.  In  latitude  17°  40' 
it  receives  a  small  river  from  the 
west,  on  the  southern  banks  of  which 
stands  Vijapur,  the  capital  of  the 
famous  kingdom  of  the  same  name, 
now  possessed  by  the  Mahrattas,  but 


once  governed  by  its  own  monarchy 
till  conquered  by  Aurengzebe,  in 
1686.  It  was  of  great  extent,  and 
reached  to  the  western  sea,  where  it 
possessed  the  ports  of  Dabul,  Vin« 
goria,  and  Carapatan. 

The  capital,  Vijapur,  is  some 
leagues  in  circuit,  seated  in  a  fine 
but  naked  country,  well  watered. 
It  makes  a  singular  appearance  from 
an  adjacent  eminence,  filled  with 
numbers  of  small  domes,  and  one 
oi  a  majestic  size.  It  was  once  a 
city  of  great  splendor,  and  filled 
with  palaces,  mosques,  mausoleums, 
and  public  and  private  buildings  eB 
great  magnificence  ;  many  of  them 
are  fallen  to  ruin,  and  give  melan¬ 
choly  proofs  of  its  former  splendor, 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  detail  therm 
The  palaces  of  the  kings,  and  accom¬ 
modations  for  their  attendants,  were 
within  a  yasf  fort,  surrounded  with, 
a  ditgh  a  hundred  yards  wide  ;  the 
depth  appeared  to  be  great,  but  is 
now  filled  with  rubbish  :  within  the 
fort  is  the  citadel.  Tavernier  says, 
that  the  great  ditch  was  filled  with' 
crocodiles,  by  way  of  garrison,  to 
prevent  all  access  by  water.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  IVIoor  has  his  doubts  about 
this,  imagining  that  there  never  was 
any  water  in  this  fos$.  That  such 
garrisons  have  existed  I  doubt  not,' 
1  have  read  in  Purchas,  that,  in 
Pego,  the  fosses  of  fortified  places, 
were  stocked  with  those  tremendous 
animals,  not  only  to  keep  out  ene¬ 
mies,  but  to  prevent  desertion. 
This  practice  has  certainly  been  of 
great  antiquity  in  some  parts  of 
India  :  Pliny  mentions  it  as  used  in 
a  fair  city  of  the  Horatse,  a  people’ 
1  cannot  trace. 

The  Crisna,  above  and  below  its 
conflux  with  the  Bima,  is  fordable  5 
and,  a  few  miles  below  its  channel, 
is  six  hundred  yards  wide,  made 

horrid 
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horrid  with  the  number  and  rude¬ 
ness  of  the  variously  formed  rocks, 
which  are  never  covered  but  in  the 
rainy  season. 

The  Tungbuddra  is  another  vast 
branch  of  the  Crisna.  It  fails  into 
it,  in  latitude  16q  2',  and  originates 
extremely  south,  from  a  doubtful 
fountain.  Towards  its  lower  part, 
it  divides  into  three  or  four  small 
branches,  which  rise  remote  from 
gach  other ;  the  most  southern/ is 
the  Cur  pa  N air’s  country ;  the  most 
porthern  from  the  head  ot  the 
Ghauts  opposite  to  Onqr,  and 
scarcely  twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
What  must  give  this  river  great 
celebrity,  is  its  having  had  on  its 
banks,  in  latitude  15°  2T,  the  splen¬ 
did  city  of  Vijanagar.  Ferishta. 
says,  that  it  was  founded,  in  1  §44, 
by  Belaldeo,  king  of  the  Carnatic, 
which,  in  those  days,  included  the 
whole  peninsula.  It  was  visited  by 
Caesar  Frederick,  a  Venetian  travel¬ 
ler,'  in  1565,  and  found  deserted 
and  ruinous,  having  been  sacked 
by  four  confederated  Mahommedan 
princes  two  years  before,  on  which 
jts  monarch  had  retired  to  Penu- 

1  .  r  .  , 

conda.  Frederick  says,  that  its  cir¬ 
cumference  was  twenty-four  miles. 
Mr.  Rennel  has  given  us  a  view 
of  its  present  state’  from  lieutenant 
ihnitt,  who  visited  it  in  1792, 

The  ruins  of  Vijanagar  are  in 
the  little  Sircar  of  Anagundi,  which 
does  not  extend  above  twenty  miles 
around  this  vast  city.  It  is  very 
singular,  that  that  little  Sircar  is 
now  possessed  by  a  lineal  descendant 
of  Ramah  Rajah,  tne  last  great  mo¬ 
narch  of  Vijanagar,  and  its  atten¬ 
dant  nations,  Canarine  and  Mala¬ 
bar,  united  seven  hundred  years  be¬ 
fore  under  the  rule  of  Crisna  Deva. 
Tippu  wished  to  reserve  this  little 
tract  to  himself,  for  the  satisfaction 
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of  generally  restoring  to  the  de¬ 
scendant  the  small  relique  of  tjie 
g^eat  empire  of  his  ancestors.  He 
is  denied  the  title  of  Rajah,  instead 
of  which  he  has  the  diminutive  Rail 
bestowed  on  him ;  this  is  suitable 
to  bis  revenues,  which  do  not  ex¬ 
ceed  two  lacs  of  rupees,  or  25,000/* 
per  annum,  with  the  empty  regality 
of  a  mint  at  Anagundi. 


Comparison  between  Mounts  Vesuvi¬ 
us  and  Etna;  Jrom  Spallanzani* $ 
Travels  in  the  two  Sicilies, 

Hip  HOUGH  Vesuvius,  consider* 
X  ed  in  itself,  may  bejusly  called 
a  grand  volcano,  and  though,  from 
the  destruction  and  calamities  it  has 
at  various  times  occasioned,  it  has 
continually  been  an  object  of  con¬ 
sternation  and  terror  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  neighbouring  country; 
yet,  when  it  is  compared  with  Etna, 
it  must  lose  much  of  its  celebrity, 
andappearso  diminished,  that,  if  the 
expression  may  be  allowed,  it  may 
be  called  a  volcano  for  a  cabinet, 
Vesuvius  does  not,  perhaps,  rise 
higher  than  a  mile  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  ;  and  the  whole  circuit 
of  its  base,  including  Ottajanp  and 
Somma,  is  not  more  than  thirtymiles; 
while  Mount  Etna  covers  a  space  of 
one  hundred  and  eighty,  and  in  its 
height  above  the  sea  considerably 
exceeds  two  miles.  From  the  sides 
of  Etna  other  lesser  mountains  rise, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  its  offspring, 
and  more  than  one  of  which  equals 
Vesuvius  in  size.  The  most  ex¬ 
tensive  lavas,  of  the  latter  mountain 
do  riot  exceed  seven  miles  in  length; 
while  those  of  Etna  are  fifteen  or 
twenty,  and  some  even  thirty  miles 
in  extent.  The-  borders  of  the 
crater  of  Mount  Etna  are  never 

less 
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less  than  a  mile  in  circuit,  and, 
according  to  the  changes  to  which 
they  are  subject,  sometimes  two  or 
three  miles ;  it  is  even  reported, 
that,  in  the  dreadful  eruption  of 
1669,  they  were  enlarged  to  six. 
But  the  circumference  of  the  Ve- 
suvian  crater,  13  never  more  than 
half  a  mile,  even  when  widest  dis¬ 
tended,  in  its  most  destructive  con¬ 
flagrations.*  Lastly,  the  earth¬ 
quakes  occasioned  by  the  two  vol¬ 
canos,  their  eruptions,  showers  of 
ignited  stones,  and  the  destruction 
hnd  desolation  they  occasion,  are 
all  likewise  proportionate  to  their 
respective  dimensions.  We  cannot 
therefore  wonder  that  visits  to  Ve¬ 
suvius  should  beconsideredas  under¬ 
takings  of  little  consequence,  and 
never  be  made  public,  except  lavas 
should  have  been  flowing  at  the 
time;  while  a  journey  to  Etna  is 
considered  as  no  trivial  enterprise, 
both  from  the  difficulty  of  the  way, 
and  the  distance;  as  from  Catania, 
whence  it  is  usual  to  set  out,  it  is 
thirty  miles  to  the  summit  of  Etna. 
On  such  a  journey,  likewise,  we 
have  to  pass  through  three  dif¬ 
ferent  climates;  whereas  to  go  from 
Naples  to  Vesuvius  should  be  rather 
called  an  excursion  than  a  journey. 
"We  find  also  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  temperature  of  the  air 
at  the  bottom  of  this  latter  moun¬ 
tain,  and  that  of  its  summit.  Not¬ 
withstanding  these  difficulties,  how¬ 
ever,  the  gigantic  majesty  of  the 
Sicilian  volcano,  its  sublime  eleva¬ 
tion,  and  the  extensive,  varied,  and 
grand.,. prospects  its  summitpresents, 
have  induced  the  curious,  in  every 


age  to  ascend,  and  examine  it;' 
and  not  a  few  have  transmitted  to 
posterity  the  observations  they  have 
made  during  their  arduous  journey. 


An  Account  of  Cader  Idris ,  the  $e± 
cond  Mountain  in  Wales ;  from 
Mr.  Arttiwr  Aikins  Tour  through 
North  Wales. 

X 

THE  day  being  promising,  we 
set  off,  after  breakfast,  to  ex¬ 
amine  Cader  Idris.  A  small  lake, 
called  Llyn-y-gader,  lies  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  on  the  high-road 
to  Towyn,  which  having  arrived  at, 
we  quitted  the  road,  and  began  our 
ascent  up  the  first  steps  of  thisfofty 
mountain.  When  we  had  sur¬ 
mounted  the  exterior  ridge,  we 
descended  a  little  to  a  deep  clear 
lake,  which  is  kept  constantly  full 
by  the  numerous  tributary  torrents 
that  fall  down  the  surrounding 
rocks.  Hence  we  climbed  a  second 
and  still  higher  chain,  up  a  steep 
but  not  difficult  tract,  over  numerous 
fragments  of  rock  detached  from 
the  higher  parts  :  we  now  came  to 
a  second  and  a  more  elevated  lake, 
clear  as  glass,  and  overlooked  by 
steep  cliffs,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
resemble  the  crater  of  a  volcano, 
of  which  a  most  accurate  represen¬ 
tation  is  to  be  seen  in  Wilson’s 
excellent  view  of  Cader  Idris. 
Some  travellers  have  mentioned 
the  finding  lava,  and  otner  volcanic 
productions  here;  upon  a  strict  ex¬ 
amination,  however,  we  were  un¬ 
able  to  discover  any  thing  of  the 
kind,  nor  aid  the  water  of  the  lake 


’*  *  know  not  bow  M.  Sage  was  led  into  so  strange  an  error  as  to  assert,  that,  ‘  the 
crater  of  Vesuvius  is  more  than  three  m;les  in  diameter.’  (Elem.  de  Min.  tom.  1.) 
Vv  ere  this  true,  the  circumference  of  the  V  esuvian  crater  must  be  nearly  ten  miles,  an 
extent  winch  perhaps  the  crater  of  no  volcano  in  the  world  ever  had. 


appear 
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appear  to  differ,  in  any  respect, 
from  the  purest  rock-water,  though 
it  was  tried  repeatedly  with  the 
most  delicate  chymical  tests.  A 
clear,  loud,  and  distinct  echo  re¬ 
peats  every  shout  that  is  made  near 
the  lake.  We  now  began  our  last 
and  most  difficult  ascent  up  the 
summit  of  Cader  Idris  itself,  which 
when  we  had  surmounted,  we  came 
to  a  small  plain  with  two  rocky 
heads  of  nearly  equal  height,  one 
looking  to  the  north,  the  other  to 
the  south.  We  made  choice  or 
that  which  appeared  to  us  the  most 
elevated,  and  seated  ourselves  on 
its  highest  pinnacle,  to  rest  after  a 
laborious  ascent  of  three  hours.  We 
were  now  high  above  all  the  emi¬ 
nences  within  this  vast  expanse ; 
and,  as  the  clouds  gradually  cleared 
away,  caught  some  grand  views 
of  the  surrounding  country.  The 
huge  rocks,  which  we  before  look¬ 
ed  up  to  With  astonishment,  were 
jiow  far  below  at  our  feet,  and 
many  a  small  lake  appeared  in  the 
valleys  between  them.  io  tne 
north,  Snowden  with  its  dependen¬ 
cies  shut  up  the  scene  ;  on  the  west 
wo  saw  the  whole  curve  of  the  bay 
of  Cardigan,  bounded,  at  a  vast 
distance,  by  the  Caernarvon  moun¬ 
tains,  and,  nearer,  dashing  its  white 
breakers  against  the  rocky  coast  of 
Merioneth f  The  southern  horizon 
was  bounded  by  Plinlimmon  %  anci, 
on  the  east,  the  eyes  glanced  over 
the  lake  of  Bala,  the  two  Arennig 
mountains,  the  two  Arran s,  the 
long  chain  of  the  Berwyn  moun¬ 
tains,  to  the  Breddm-hills  on  the 
confines  of  Shropshire  ;  and  dimly, 
in  the  distant  horizon,  was  beheld 
tlie  Wrekin  rising  alone  from  the 
plain  of  Salop.  Having,  at  last, 
satisfied  our  curiosity,  and  being 
thoroughly  chilled  by  the  keen  air 


of  these  elevated  regions,  we  be*» 
gan  to  descend  down  the  side  op¬ 
posite  to  that  which  we  had  come 
up.  The  first  stage  led  us  to 
another  beautiful  mountain-lake, 
whose  cold  clear  waters  discharge 
their  superabundance  in  a  full  stream 
down  the  side  of  the  mountain  ;  all 
these  waters  abound  with  trout, 
and  in  some  is  found  the  gwyniad, 
a  fish  peculiar  to  rocky  alpine  lakes. 
Following  the  course  of  the  stream, 
we  came  on  the  edge  of  the  craggy 
cliffs  that  overlook  Talyllyn  lake  ; 
a  long  and  difficult  descent  con¬ 
ducted  us,  at  last,  on  the  borders  of 
Talyllyn,  where  we  entered  the 
Dolgelle  road., 

The  mountain  of  Cader  Idris,  in 
height  the  second  in  all  Wales,  rises 
on  the  sea-shore,  close  upon  the. 
northern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the 
small  river  Disynwy,  about  a  mile 
above  Towyn.  It  proceeds  with 
almost  a  constant  ascent,  first  north¬ 
wards  for  about  three  miles,  then, 
for  ten  miles  farther,  runs  E.  N.  E. 
giving  out  for  its  summit  a  branch 
nearly  three  miles  long,  in  a  south¬ 
westerly  direction,  parallel  to  the 
main  ridge.  It  is  very  steep  and 
craggy  on  every  side ;  but  the  south¬ 
ern  descent,  especially  to  the  bor¬ 
der  of  Talyllyn  lake,  is  the  most  pre¬ 
cipitous,  being  nearly  perpendi¬ 
cular.  Its  breadth  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  its  length  ;  a  line 
passing  along  its  base,  and  inter¬ 
secting  the  summit,  would  scarcely 
equal  four  miles  and  a  half ;  and  in 
the  other  parts  it  is  a  mere  ridge, 
whose  base  hardly  ever  exceeds  one 
mile  in  breadth.  The  peak  is  said 
to  be  2850  feet  above  Dolgelle. 
Cader  Idris  is  the  beginning  of  a 
chain  of  primitive  mountains,  ex¬ 
tending  in  a  N.  N.  easterly  direc¬ 
tion,  and  including  the  Arrans  and 
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the  Arermigs.  It  is  much  loftier 
and  more  craggy  than  the  slates  and 
secondary  mountains  which  sur¬ 
round  it. 


Observations  and  Experiments  on  the 
Nature  and  Formation  of  Vegetable 
Earth ,  or  Soil ,  by  Mr.  Smith ; 
from  the  European  Magazine. 

BY  vegetable  soil  we  mean  that 
which  forms  a  covering-  to  most 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  in  which 
all  vegetables  grow,  multiply,  and 
are  nourished :  it  is  itself  totally 
formed  of  decayed  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  ;  it  is  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  in  different  places, 
according  to  the  different  substances 
which  have  grown  and  decayed 
upon  iu  When  it  is  pure  it  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  burnt,  and  in  Scotland 
it  is  the  fuel  most  generally  used, 
and  goes  under  the  name  of  peat. 
It  is  of  different  depths  in  different 
places,  from  one  inch  to  between 
twenty  and  thirty  feet.  When  ex¬ 
amined  minutely,  we  find  it  com¬ 
posed  of  small  pieces  of  decayed 
vegetables  ;  and  even  pitcoal  itself 
appears  to  be  formed  by  vegetable 
matter,  decomposed  under  particular 
circumstances.  On  examining  some, 
pieces  of  coal,  we  often  perceive 
the  appearance  of  ligneous  par- 
tides  ;  but  the  true  process  through 
which  the  wood  must  have  &one 
before  it  assumed  this  fossil  shape, 
we  cannot  determine.  We  find 
oak,  which  has  long  been  buried 
under  ground,  assume  the  hardness 
©f  coal ;  this  is  often  dug  out  of  the 
mosses  in  Scotland,  where  it  goes 
by  the  name  of  black  oak.  1  have 
seen  some  of  those  oak-stakes  which 
were  found  in  laying  the  foundation 
©f  a  bridge  over  the  Thames,  and 
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which  are  said  to  have  been  drove 
in  there  by  Julius  Caesar,  to  have 
assumed  the  brittleness  and  hardness 
of  coal.  The  quick  increase  of 
vegetable  earth  is  surprising  in  many 
places  ;  particularly  near  JJtimfries 
there  is  a  place  called  JLochermoss^ 
which  evidently  appears  to  have 
been  an  arm  of  the  sea,  from  boats 
and  anchors  having  been  dug  up 
there  by  the  common  people.  Coins 
have  likewise  been  found  in  it, 
twenty  or  thirty  feet  below  the  sur- 
face  of  the  vegetable  soil  ;  some  of 
which  denote  the  days  of  Agricola. 
The  bottom  of  the  moss  is  totally 
composed  of  sea-sand  :  I  have  seen 
large  oak  and  pine  trees  dug  out 
of  it  in  a  high  state  of  preservation, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  wood 
newly  cut ;  but  the  pine  seemed  to 
contain  more  rosin  than  the  pine 
which  grows  in  our  climate,  and 
splinters  of  it  are  used  by  the  com¬ 
mon  people  as  torches  s  nuts  are 
likewise  found  in  these  mosses  in  a 
high  state  of  preservation.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  in  whatever  part 
of  these  moorish  grounds,  provided 
that  the  surface  be  dry,  we  lay  dc  - -  n 
limestone  or  other  calcareous  earth, 
the  common  production,  which  is 
heath,  will  be  destroyed,  and  white 
clover  spring  up  in  its  place,  al¬ 
though  there  was  not  a  grain  or 
white  clover  within  many  miles  of 
the  spot.  The  knowledge  of  this 
might  be  a  valuable  acquirement 
to  philosophers,  who  maintain  the 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  genera¬ 
tion  of  vegetables  and  animalcuke. 
The  fact  is  so  well  known  in  this 
country,  that  the  farmer  has  only 
to  lime  his  land,  and  it  produces 
abundance  of  this  plant,  which  is 
an  excellent  pasture  for  his  cattle. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  prove,  by 
experiment,  that  both  vegetables 
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and  animals  add  to  the  ■soil,  instead 
of  diminishing  it ;  or  that  the  vege¬ 
table  mould  affords  little  more  than 
a  vehicle  to  the  pabulum  or  feed 
of  plants;  as  1  shall  endeavour  to 
prove  that  nature,  by  a  certain  re¬ 
gular  process-,  is  capable  of  turning 
both  air  and  water  into  earth,  and 
thereby  must  increase  the  magni¬ 
tude  of  our  globe* 

Experiment  the  First. 

1  exposed  a  quantity  of  earth  or 
soil  in  a  furnace,  where  I  kept  it 
in  a  red  heat  for  nearly  twelve 
hours.  I.  took  it  out  and  weighed 
it,  I  found  it  to  he  fourteen  pounds 
and  a  half.  I  put  it  into  a  large 
garden-pot,  and  having  sufficiently 
watered  it  for  vegetation,  I  planted 
In  it  three  tree  mallows  i  the  mal¬ 
lows  in  all,  when  planted,  weighed 
twenty-two  grains.  1  kept  them 
there  for  four  months,  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  season,  during  which  time  they 
grew  and  flourished;  at  the  end  of 
which  period  1  took  them  up  and 
dried  them  carefully.  O n  weighing 
them  I  found  them  to  be  above  one 
pound  and  a  half.  I  took  the  earth 
which  was  in  the  pot,  and  kept  it 
twelve  hours  in  a  furnace  as  before, 
and,  ©it  weighing  it,  I  found  it  had 
lost  one  quarter  of  an  ounce, 
which  might  be  lost  in  making  the 
experiment.  By  this  we  see  that 
the  earth  must  have  gained  consi¬ 
derably  in  its  weight  during  this 

J  o  o 

short  period.  From  this  we  see 
that  plants  are  able  to  convert  wa¬ 
ter  -into  vegetable  earth.  Since  I 
made  this  experiment  1  find  that 
it  was  made  by  Hales  on  a  willow, 
which  increased,  in  live  years,  so 
much  as  to  weigh  fifty  pounds, 
-without  the  diminution  of  the  earth 
in  which  it  grew.  We  are  led  to 
-conjecture,  from  this  experiment. 


'that  most  of  the  vegetable  earth  of 
this  globe  is,  by  the  powers  of  ve¬ 
getation,  formed  from  air,  water* 
and  light,  raid  we  find  the  increase 
to  be  very  great.  The  next  question 
that  occurred  to  me  was,  Whether 
Vegetables  had  the  power  of  con* 
verting  water  into  earth,  or  whether 
or  not  the  water  only  acted  as  m 
stimulus  to  the  plants,  so  as  to  cause 
an  increase  of  their  parts,  without 
being,  of  itself,  much  diminished  in. 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
plant,  in  the  same  manner  as  an 
acid  stimulates  the  mouth  to  secrete 
saliva,  without  any  part  of  the  acid, 
entering  into  the  composition  of  the 
saliva:  but  that  water  h  diminished 
by  the  growth  of  plants,  appears 
probable:  for  when  a  plant  has  ab¬ 
sorbed  water,  it  attracts  the  hydro- 
gene  from  it,  which  forms  their  In* 
flammable  principle,  and  throws  off 
the  oxigene,  and  m  this  mode  they 
purify  the  air.  As  the  animal  and 
what  is  called  the  vegetable  life  are 
the  same  in  their  mannefor  increase 
and  growth,  I  was  led  to  make  the 
following  experiment  to  investigate 
the  subject. 

Experiment  the  Second. 

I  took  two  pieces  of  muscular 
flesh  of  equal  weight,  and  nearly  of 
the  same  shape,  that  when  evapo¬ 
ration  took  place,  they  might  have 
equal  surfaces  exposed  to  the  air* 

I  then  fixed  them,  to  a  piece  of 
wood,  which  I  took  care  to  balance 
lastly.  On  one  piece  of  the  muscu¬ 
lar  flesh  I  puts  number  of  the  eggs 
of  the  common  flesh-fly*  Durmgtlis 
space  of  three  day#  the  meat  kept 
an  equilibrium  $  but  on  the  fourth, 
the  one  on  which  I  put  the  eggs- 
preponderated  very  considerably ; 
on  the  fifth  more,  and  more,  during 
the  increase  of  the  maggots,  and  till 

all 
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all  the  flesh  was  destroyed,  which 
was  in  about  eight  or  nine  days. 
This  shews  that  animals  possess  a 
power  of  attracting  something  from 
the  air,  and  that  they  increase,  or 
give  more  to  the  earth,  than  they 
take  away  from  it ;  that  is,  they 
convert  some  species  of  air,  perhaps 
azotic,  into  a  solid  earthy  substance. 
On  collecting  and  weighing  tiie 
maggots,  their  weight  amounted  to 
as  much  as  the  flesh  meat  on  which': 
they  lived;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  piece  of  meat  on  which  no  eggs 
were  placed  had  lost  one  quarter 
of  its  weight  by  evaporation,  or 
decomposition  by  incipient  putre¬ 
faction  taking  place.  By  these  ex¬ 
periments  it  evidently  appears,  that 
animals,  as  well  as  plants,  draw 
something  from  the  air,  which,  by 
some  unknown  power,  they  con¬ 
vert  into  a  solid  mass  ;  and  that 
not  above  one  half  of  the  water 
which  they  absorb  is  converted  into 
a  vegetable  or  animal  substance  ; 
but  that  the  water  operates  as  a 
stimulus,  exciting  their  organized 
particles  into  action.  This  was 
evidently  the  case  in  the  last  ex¬ 
periment,  for  the  maggots  were 
three  days  in  hatching,  during 
which  time  a  considerable  evapo¬ 
ration  took  place  from  the  surface 
of  the  meat ;  yet,  notwithstanding 
this,  they  were  found  equal  in 
weight  to  the  original  substance 
on  which  they  had  been  fed.  It 
therefore  appears,  that  water  and 
heat  are  the  principal  agents  in  na¬ 
ture  in  growth,  generation,  and  mul¬ 
tiplication,  both  of  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdoms.  A  curious 
instance  of  this  occurs  in  a  boy 
who  was  sweated  down  for  a  horse¬ 
race  ;  the  night  before  the  race  he 
was  weighed,  after  which  they  gave 
him  a  biscuit  and  a  small  glass  of 


wine;  but,  to  their  great  astonish* 
ment,  when  he  was  weighed  in  the 
morning,  they  found  he  had  gained 
half  a  stone  in  weight :  Did  not  this 
wine  and  biscuit  act  as  a  stimulus 
in  exciting  that  particular  action, 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  something  from  the  air  ? 
People  are  known  to  growT  fat  upon 
nothing  but  strong  beer  :  the  coal- 
heavers  about  London  are  a  good 
example  of  this  ;  they  are  generally 
robust,  and  few  of  them  are  great 
eaters,  generally  living  upon  porter: 
Is  not  this  to  be  assigned  to  the 
effect  of  this  stimulating  quality,  as 
in  the  former  case  ?  From  the  above 
it  appears  that  animals  and  vege¬ 
tables  have  a  power  of  creating 
and  increasing  earth,  and  that  they 
add,  every  year,  a  strata  of  earth 
to  our  globe,  both  calcareous,  argil¬ 
laceous,  and  vegetable.  And  it  is 
a  probable  conjecture,  that  the  same 
power  which  at  present  increases  it, 
is  'the  power  by  which  it  was  at  first 
formed,  that  is,  the  principle  of  life  1 

E.  S.  J. 


Observations  on  the  Formation  of  Sul¬ 
phur  and  its  Acid ;  by  Mr.  Smith ) 
from  the  same. 

C'ULPHUR  is  well  knowui  to 
k3  every  body,  and  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  globe.  It  sub¬ 
limes  with  an  exceeding  small  de¬ 
gree  of  heat,  is  very  inflammable, 
burning  with  blue  flame,  dis¬ 
charging,  at  the  same  time,  a  most 
suffocating  vapour,  which  is  known 
by  the  name  of  volatile  sulphuric 
acid.  It  mineralizes  with  most  me¬ 
tals,  forming  what  is  called  their 
ochres  :  for  example,  with  mercury 
it  forms  vermillion.  The  original 
formation  of  sulphur  lias  long  been 

unknown  ; 
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Unknown :  Chaptal  thinks  it  is  form¬ 
ed  by  the  decomposition  of  animal 
and  vegetable  substances ;  M.  De¬ 
wy  n  has  tried  to  prove  that  it  exists 
ready  formed  in  many  plants  ;  but  a 
question  arises,  whether  it  is  formed 
in  these  plants  or  animals  before  a 
decomposition  takes  place,  or  after 
it  has  taken  place,  formed  during 
that  decomposition  ?  or  are  we  to 
imagine  that  plants  and  animals  pos¬ 
sess  the  power  of  producing  sulphur 
in  the  same  manner  that  the  latter 
have  of  producing  calcareous  and  ar¬ 
gillaceous  earths  ?  Some  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  is  formed  during 
the  decomposition  of  animal  and  ve¬ 
getable  substances  ;  and  even  water 
when  it  putrefies  ;  or  rather  the  sub¬ 
stances  which  are  in  the  water* 
The  food,  when  taken  into  the  sto¬ 
mach,  and  after  it  has  descended 
into  the  rectum,  when  any  air  is 
emitted,  it  often  has  a  sulphureous 
smell :  the  same  smell  issues  from  a 
putrefied  or  rotten  egg  :  and  if  a 
clean  silver  spoon  be  put  into  an 
egg,  it  will  be  found,  after  a  day  or 
two,  to  grow  black,  which  is  a 
proof  of  the  existence  of  hepatic 
air  in  it.  Bilge  water,  and  vegeta¬ 
bles  under  a  certain  state  of  putre¬ 
faction,  have  the  same  smell.  The 
way  in  which  I  would  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  hepatic  gas,  is, 
that  the  volatile  alkali,  which  is 
contained  in  these  plants,  uniting 
with  the  sulphur,  forms  a  hepar  sul- 
phuris,  which  afterwards,  in  another 
state  of  putrefaction,  being,  by 
some  . means,  decomposed,  either  by 
the  air  or  an  acid,  the  hepatic  gas 
is  evolved.  Hepatic  gas  is  known 
to  be  composed  of  a  certain  portion 
of  sulphur,  held  in  solution  by  hy¬ 
drogene  :  so  we  need  not  have  re¬ 
course,  for  the  formation  of  the  he¬ 
patic  gas,  to  the  uniting  sulphur 


with  an  alkali ;  but  to  the  hydro¬ 
gene  which  is  formed  during  the 
putrefaction,  taking  up  a  certain 
portion  of  the  sulphur,  and  holding 
it  in  solution.  The  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  phosphoric  gas.  There 
is  in  the  parish  of  Kirkpatric  Flee- 
ming,in  the  county  of  Dumfrieshire, 
a  large  plain  composed  of  black  ve¬ 
getable  soil  j  which,  according  to> 
the  common  report  of  the  country- 
people,  was  originally  a  deep  lough,, 
or  sheet  of  water,  but  which  has 
been  since  filled  up  through  time 
and  the  common  process  of  nature. 
In  the  centre  of  this  plain,  which 
is  two  miles  over,  there  is  a  spring 
of  strong  sulphurious  water,  full  as 
strong  as  that  of  Moffat,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  or  Harrow-gate,  in  England. 
As  this  well  is  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  plain  containing  decayed 
vegetables,  and  as  it  is  the  only- 
spring  in  the  place,  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  the  water,  impreg¬ 
nated  with  the  hepatic  gas  from 
the  decaying  vegetables,  is  carried 
to  it  by  filtration,  and  there  forms 
a  stream  of  hepatic  water.  The 
well  at  Moffat,  which  yields  hepa¬ 
tic  water,  is  situated  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  mountain  which  is  co¬ 
vered  with  decayed  vegetables,  or 
is  rather  a  moss  or  moor.  And,  I 
believe,  if  other  wells,  which  pro¬ 
duce  this  water,  were  carefully  ex¬ 
amined,  they  would  be  found  tg 
take  their  origin  from  some  bed  of 
decayed  vegetables,  or  putrid  wa¬ 
ter.  Peat,  which  is  a  dried  vege¬ 
table  earth,  when  burnt,  if  the 
ashes  be  stirred  while  hot,  in  a  dark 
room,  we  may  perceive  a  sulpha- 
rious  flame  among -them.  Did  the 
fire,  while  burning,  cause  a  neces¬ 
sary  decomposition  of  the  peat ;  or 
did  the  sulphur  exist  in  the  peat 
ready  formed  ? 

rn! 
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These  observations  tend  to  prove 
that  sulphur  is  made  visible  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  animal  or  ve¬ 
getable  substance  ;  but  not  to  shew 
the  manner  in  which  the  sulphur  is 
formed-  I  am  led  to  conceive, 
that,  during  vegetation,  there  is  a 
Certain  process  in  the  plant,  by 
Which  it  is  enabled  to  create  sul¬ 
phuric  acid,  which  immediately 
joins  itself  to  part  of  the  plant;  or 
to  the  vegetable  fixed  alkali  forming 
vitriolic  tartar,  in  the  same  manner 
as  we  see  a  certain  process  going  on 
in  animal  life,  forming  different  acids, 
as  tartarepus  saccarine,  phospho¬ 
ric,  &c.  But  during  combustion, 
the  oxigene  of  the  acid  uniting 
itself  with  the  carbone,  or  inflam¬ 
mable  gas,  forms  carbonic  acid, 
m  water,  leaving  the  sulphur. 
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which,  being  exposed  to  itbe  aii^ 
and  heat,  takes  fire  and  burns. 
The  same  thing  will  take  place 
during  decomposition  in  the  case 
of  putrefaction  ;  but  then  the  sul¬ 
phur  will  unite  itself  with  the  vola¬ 
tile  alkali;  and,  being  decomposed, 
will  form  sulphuric  gas,  uniting 
with  the  superabundant  hydro¬ 
gene.  As  there  is  a  greater  de¬ 
composition  going  forward  in  hot 
climates  than  in  cold  ones,  conse¬ 
quently  there  will  be  more  sulphur 
found  in  the  former  than  the  lat¬ 
ter:  volcanos  must>  therefore,  form 
much  sulphur  by  a  quick  decom¬ 
position  of  vegetables,  &e»  for 
wherever  they  are,  prodigious  quan¬ 
tities  of  sulphur  are  to  be  found. 
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List  of  Patents  for  new  Inventions , 
granted  in  the  Course  of  the  Year 
179S. 

ANTHONY  George  Eckhardt, 
of  Hans  Place,  Chelsea,  esq. 
F.  R.  S.  for  a  method  of  making 
chairs,  stools,  benches,  &c.  adapted 
for  rooms  or  carriages,  with  backs 
or  seats  and  cushions,  fixed  in  such 
a  manner  as  instantly  to  change, 
and  shew  two  different  surfaces  in 
one  seat  or  cushion.  Dated  Janu¬ 
ary  16. 

Samuel  Roberts,  of  Park-Grange, 
in  the  county  of  York,  silversmith 
and  plater ;  for  working,  adj  listing, 
supporting,  and  fixing,  slide-tube 
candlesticks,  silver,  silver-plated,  or 
other  metal.  Dated  January  23. 

Charles  Tennant,  of  Darnley, 
near  Glasgow,  bleacher  ;  for  a  me- 
thod  of  using  calcareous  earth,  and 
the  earths  strontites  and  barytes ,  in¬ 
stead  of  alkaline  substances,  for  neu¬ 
tralizing  the  muriatic  acid  gas  used 
in  bleaching;  and  for  employing 
those  earths  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  process  of  bleaching,  instead  of 
alkaline  substances.  Dated  Janu¬ 
ary  23. 

Archibald,  earl  of  Dundonnald; 
for  a  method  of  manufacturing  and 
procuring  certain  neutral  salts,  sub¬ 
stances,  and  things,  and  of  applying 
those  and  other  neutral  salts  to  va¬ 
luable  purposes.  Dated  January  25. 
Vol.  XL. 


Richard  Shannon,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Pancras,  M.D.;  fora  method 
of  improving  the  processes  of  brew¬ 
ing,  distilling,  boiling,  evaporating, 
and  of  raising  and  condensing  steam, 
or  vapour,  from  aqueous,  spirituous, 
saccharine,  and  saline  fluids.  Dated 
February  1. 

Henry  Clay,  of  Birmingham,  in 
the  county  of  Warwick,  esq. ;  for  a 
method  of  saving  part  of  the  water 
now  lost,  in  passing  boats  and  bar¬ 
ges  through  locks  on  navigable  ca¬ 
nals.  Dated  February  1. 

Robert  Howden,  of  Hoxton,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex;  foraport- 
able  and  moving  furnace,  for  the 
purpose  of  heating  ovens  of  every 
description.  Dated  February  10. 

Francis  Farquharson,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick  ; 
for  machinery  for  making  bricks  and 
tiles.  Dated  February  20. 

James  Douglas,  of  the  parish  of 
Christ-Church,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey  ;  for  a  machine  for  making 
bricks.  Dated  February  20. 

Walter  Taylor,  of  Portswood- 
green,  in  the  county  of  Southamp¬ 
ton,  esq.;  for  an  improvement  in. 
the  construction  of  machines  for 
raising  water,  and  clearing  ships  of: 
the  same  ;  also  to  take  off  the  pres¬ 
sure  of  the  atmosphere,  or  eddy- 
winds,  from  the  tops  of  chimneys,  to 
prevent  what  are  commonly  called 
smoaky  chimneys.  Dated  Feb.  21. 
C  c  Andrew 
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Andrew  Cederbarg,  of  St.  John’s 
Lane,  Clerkenwell,  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex,  engine  and  mathema¬ 
tical-instrument-maker  ;  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  instrument  for  the  purpose 
of  glazing,  polishing,  and  graining, 
divers  sorts  of  leather,  Sec.  Dated 
February  28. 

William  Chapman,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  gent.;  for  a  method  of 
laying,  twisting,  or  making  ropes  or 
cordage,  of  any  number  of  yarns  or 
strands,  or  any  number  of  threads, 
tarred  or  untarred.  Dated  March  6. 

Henry  Goolding,  of  Willesden,  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  yeoman  ; 
for  a  machine  or  engine  for  raising, 
removing,  and  carrying  off  earth, 
stones,  or  rubbish,  so  as  greatly  to 
facilitate,  and  render  less  laborious 
and  expensive,  the  carrying  on  and 
executing  the  works  of  canals,  &c. 
Dated  March  10. 

Benjamin  Douglas  Perkins,  of 
King-street,  Covent-garden,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  M.A.;  for  a 
certain  discovery  made  by  his  father, 
Elisha  Perkins,  of  Plainfield,  in  Con¬ 
necticut,  in  North  America,  doctor 
of  physic  ;  for  a  certain  art  of  re¬ 
lieving  and  curing  a  variety  of  aches, 
pains,  and  diseases,  in  the  human 
body,  by  drawing  over  the  parts  af¬ 
fected,  or  those  contiguous  thereto, 
in  certain  directions,  various  point¬ 
ed  metals,  and  compounds  of  metals. 
Dated  March  10. 

William  Bolton,  esq.  captain  in 
the  navy;  for  an  improved  capstan, 
to  be  used  on  board  ships,  in  cap¬ 
stan-houses,  wharfs,  &c.  or  wher¬ 
ever  any  great  weight  is  to  he 
raised,  or  resistance  overcome.  Da¬ 
ted  March  10. 

William  Lester,  of  Yardley-Hast- 
ings,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
farmer;  for  a  harrow,  upon  a  new 
construction.  Dated  March  10, 


Joseph  Haycraft,  of  Greenland® 
dock,  Rotherhithe,  block,  pump, 
and  gun-carriage  maker  ;  for  a  gun- 
carriage,  upon  a  new  construction. 
Dated  March  23. 

James  Douglas,  of  the  parish  of 
Christ-Church,  in  the  county  of  Sur¬ 
rey,  machinist ;  for  machinery  for 
shearing  and  cropping  woollen-cloth 
with  shears,  knives,  or  cutters,  put 
in  operation  by  various  powers. 
Dated  March  30. 

Robert  Johnson,  of  Greek-street, 
Soho,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex, 
chymist  and  apothecary ;  for  a  medi¬ 
cine  (known  by  the  name  of  White¬ 
head’s  essence  of  mustard)  for  the 
cure  of  rheumatisms,  and  other  com¬ 
plaints.  Dated  March  30. 

William  Deverell,  of  Widcomb, 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  mill¬ 
wright  ;  for  a  new-invented  pump, 
or  pump-work.  Dated  April  5. 

William  Sellars,  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  manufacturer  of  spinning- 
machines  ;  for  a  new  invention,  in 
making  and  working  machines  for 
preparing  and  spinning  wool,  cot¬ 
ton,  flax,  hemp,  and  various  other 
materials.  Dated  April  18. 

Francis  Hollick,  of  Birmingham, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  curry¬ 
comb  maker;  for  a  newly  invented 
art  of  affixing,  in  several  ways,  an 
iron  or  other  comb  to  the  edge,  or 
on  the  outside  of  a  curry-comb. 
Dated  April  18. 

John  Edwards,  of  Bristol,  mathe¬ 
matical-instrument  maker  ;  for  an 
apparatus  of  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments,  for  the  better  ascertaining 
the  geographical  position  of  vessels 
at  sea.  Dated  April  18. 

Thomas  Rowntree,  of  Great 
Surrey  - street,  Blackfriars -  bridge, 
engine-maker  ;  for  a  method  of 
applying  fire,  for  the  purpose  of 
heating  boilers  and  other  vessels, 

where 
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’’where  heat  is  required.  Dated 
May  1. 

Joseph  Bramah,  of  Piccadilly, 
■engineer ;  for  an  improvement  in 
locks  for  doors,  cabinets>  See.  and 
also  in  the  keys  by  which  they 
are  locked  and  unlocked.  Dated 
Pvlay  3. 

John  Daniel  Belfour,  of  Elsineur, 
in  the  kingdom  of  Denmark,  mer¬ 
chant  ;  for  improvements  in  the 
operation  or  working-part  of  a  ma- 
chine,  formerly  invented  by  him, 
for  making  and  manufacturing  ropes 
and  cordage.  Dated  May  3. 

Peter  Boileau,  of  Bruton-street, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  Hano- 
Ver-square  ;  for  manufacturing  straw 
into  hats,  bonnets,  and  other  arti¬ 
cles,  in  a  manner,  and  to  produce 
an  effect,  never  before  attempted. 
Dated  May  3. 

George  Blundell,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Matthew,  Bethnal-green,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  manufacturer ; 
for  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
saving  fuel,  and  preventing  dirt  or 
dust  from  fires,  which  he  calls  the 
economical  receiver .  Dated  May  3. 

William  Jones,  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  mill- wright $  for  a  machine 
for  the  purpose  of  more  readily 
mixing  malt,  or  other  substances, 
with  fluids ;  whereby  the  essence 
or  spirit  of  the  malt,  or  other  sub4* 
Stances  intended  to  be  acted  on  by 
water,  or  other  fluids,  will  be  more 
perfectly  and  expeditiously  extract¬ 
ed  than  by  any  other  method  hither¬ 
to  invented.  Dated  May  8. 

Robert  Frith,  of  Salford,  in  the 
county  of  Lancaster,  dyer  ;  for  a 
chymical  method  of  dying  different 
permanent  colours  upon  cotton, 
linen,  woollen,  and  silk,  Dated 
May  25. 

William  San x ter,  of  Horseheath, 
in  the  county  of  Cambridge,  far¬ 


mer  *  for  a  pldugh  for  the  paring 
of  land,  which  he  conceives  will 
be  of  great  public  utility,  and  pe¬ 
culiarly  calculated  for  the  saving 
of  manual  labour.  Dated  May  25. 

John  Champion,  of  the  city  of 
Bristol,  manufacturer  of  brass,  cop¬ 
per,  and  iron  ware  ;  for  a  method 
of  making  wire  from  rolled  and  slit 
iron,  either  foreign  or  English,  put 
in  operation  by  various  powers. 
Dated  June  2. 

George  Pomeroy,  late  of  Boston, 
in  North  America,  but  now  of  Lon¬ 
don,  merchant ;  for  an  apparatus  and 
machinery  for  the  manufacturing  of 
tobacco  and  snuff,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Dated  June  5. 

John  Palmer,  of  Maxtock,  in  the 
county  of  Warwick,  yeoman  ;  for 
a  new  invention  in  the  construction 
of  apparatuses  used  for  clearing 
grain  from  the  straw,  and  for  pul¬ 
verizing  the  same  .  Dated  June  5. 

Jonathan  Hornblower,  of  the  bo* 
rough  of  Penryn,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  engineer ;  for  a  ma¬ 
chine  or  engine  for  raising  water, 
and  for  various  other  Useful  pur¬ 
poses  in  arts  and  manufactures,  by 
means  of  steam,  and  otherwise* 
Dated  June  8. 

Abraham  Bosquet,  of  Stangate, 
in  the  parish  of  Lambeth,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  ,  esq.  formerly  of 
Sandymount,  in  the  county  of  Dub¬ 
lin,  and  late  one  of  his  majesty's 
commissaries  of  the  musters  ;  for  a 
method,  by  the  application  of  which 
his  majesty’s  navy,  and  all  trading 
vessels,  may  derive  durability,  sound¬ 
ness,  staunchness,  and  many  other 
advantages.  Dated  June  8. 

John  Hazledine,  of  Bridgenorth, 
in  the  county  of  Salop,  iron- 
founder  ;  for  a  method  of  reducing 
and  forming  large  pigs  and  pieces 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  and  other 

C  c  2  metals. 
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metals,  into  bars,  plates,  and  hoops, 
of  different  breadths,  sizes,  and 
shapes.  Dated  June  14. 

Richard  Shannon,  of  Charlotte- 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras, 
Middlesex,  doctor  of  physic  ;  for  a 
method  of  improving  the  process 
of  fermentation,  by  which,  porter, 
beer,  ale,  malt,  molasses,  wash, 
wine,  cider,  and  all  other  saccha¬ 
rine  and  fermentable  fluids,  may  be 
conducted  with  certainty  and  suc¬ 
cess  through  the  various  processes 
of  fermentation,  in  any  state  of  the 
weather,  &c.  Dated  June  19. 

Patrick  Rooney  Nugent,  late 
acting  surveyor-general  of  lands  for 
the  islands  of  Cape  Breton,  in 
North  America,  but  now  of  Lon¬ 
don,  esq. ;  for  mathematical  instru¬ 
ments,  whereby  the  latitude  and 
longitude,  variation  and  inclination 
of  the  magnetic  needle,  at  sea  and 
on  shore,  may  be  obtained  in  a 
more  general,  masterly,  and  perfect 
manner,  than  hath  hitherto  been 
done.  Dated  June  27. 

John  Pearce,  the  younger,  of 
Wolverhampton,  in  the  county  of 
Stafford,  mill- wright ;  lor  construct¬ 
ing,  making,  working,  and  using, 
combs  and  machines,  for  combing 
of  wool  in  a  better  manner  than 
any  now  in  use.  Dated  June  30. 

Day  Gunby,  of  Cross-street, 
Hatton-gardeh,  Middlesex,  carpen¬ 
ter  ;  for  weights,  bolts,  and  springs, 
for  improving  all  kinds  of  writing 
and  reading  desks,  tables,  chairs, 
stools,tambour-frames,  library-steps, 
bedsteads,  and  various  other  arti¬ 
cles.  Dated  July  6'. 

John  Dickson,  ol  Dockhead,  in 
the  county  of  Surrey,  engineer;  lor 
a  method  of  constructing  steam- 
engines,  pumps,  and  other  hydrau¬ 
lic  machines.  Dated  July  14. 

William  Row,  cf  Newcastle- 


upon-Tyne,  merchant ;  for  a  mine¬ 
ral  lamp-black.  Dated  July  14. 

Richard  Marlow,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Margaret,  Westminster,  car¬ 
penter  ;  for  a  method  of  hanging 
a  window-sash,  and  window-shutter, 
without  the  appearance  of  lines  ana 
pullies,  which  are  wholly  concealed 
from  the  sight.  Dated  July  14. 

William  Dupe,  of  Hammersmith, 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  gun- 
maker  ;  for  a  method  of  manufac¬ 
turing  bars,  cf  a  mixture  of  iron 
and  steel,  proper  for  double-barrel 
gun-barrels.  Dated  July  23. 

William  Docker,  of  Birmingham, 
in  the'  county  of  Warwick,  slate- 
merchant  ;  for  a  method  of  making 
pipes  or  tubes  of  a  solid  block  of 
stone.  Dated  August  3. 

Stephen  Hallady,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Martin  in  the  Fields,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex ;  for  a  new 
invention  for  the  draught  or  moving 
of  carriages  of  all  descriptions.  Da¬ 
ted  AnoTist  3. 

Philip  Chell,  engineer,  and  Hen¬ 
ry  Nichols,  builder,  both  of  Bir¬ 
mingham,  in  the  county  of  War¬ 
wick  ;  for  a  machine  for  lifting, 
raising,  and  conveying,  boats,  ves¬ 
sels,  or  other  things,  from  an  upper 
to  a  lower  level,  or  from  a  lower 
to  an  upper  level,  on  canals  or 
rivers.,  to  save  water  and  prevent 
tunnelling.  Dated  August  3. 

John  Ashley,  of  Islington,  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  plumber;  for 
a  method  of  raising  water  from  wells 
of  any  depth,  upon  a  very  simple 
and  permanent  construction.  Dated 
August  7. 

Thomas  Staton,  of  Castle-street, 
Park,  Southwark,  in  the  county  of 
Surrey,  machine-maker;  for  an  ap¬ 
paratus  for  raising  beer,  ale,  wine, 
spirits,  oils,  or  any  other  liquids, 
from  cellars,  or  other  low  places, 

to 
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to  a  higher  or  more  elevated  situa¬ 
tion.  Dated  August  7* 

John  Cockran,  of  Paisley,  in 
Scotland,  yarn-merchant  ;  for  a 
method  of  spinning  flax,  hemp,  and 
tow ,  by  means  of  machinery  wrought 
by  water,  and  which  may  be 
wrought  by  steam-engines,  horses, 
or  any  other  power.  Dated  Aug.  7* 

William  Birch,  of  Charlotte- 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  George, 
Bloomsbury,  in  the  county  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  esq.  on  behalf  of  himself 
and  of  his  son,  Richard  Comyns 
Birch,  of  Calcutta,  in  the  East  In¬ 
dies,  esq.  ;  for  a  method  of  purify¬ 
ing,  refining,  and  preparing  indigo, 
for  the  use  of  dyers.  Dated  Au¬ 
gust  11. 

George  Dodgson,  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  in  the 

county  of  Middlesex,  cabinet-maker; 
for  a  method  of  making  and  con¬ 
structing  pumps  and  engines  lor 
raising  and  evacuating  water,  or 
other  fluids,  and  for  producing 
power ;  and  is  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  use  of  ships  and  vessels. 
Dated  August  23. 

Francisco  Raposo,  of  Lisbon,  m 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal,  captain 
of  engineers,  in  the  service  of  her 
most  faithful  majesty ;  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  construction  of  steam- 
engines.  Dated  August  29. 

John  Grenfell,  of  Dulwich,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey,  merchant ;  for  a 
new  mode  of  applying  machinery, 
in  manufacturing  copper  and  tin¬ 
plate  vessels  of  every  description. 
Dated  October  10. 

Samuel  Roberts,  of  Park-Grange, 
in  the  parish  of  Sheffield,  in  the 
county  of  York,  silversmith  and 
plater  ;  for  a  method  of  making  the 
nozles  of  candlesticks,  of  silver, 
silver-plated,  or  other  metal,  in  such 
3  manner  that  the  candle  may  be 


raised  or  depressed  to  any  height 
within  the  socket,  and  capable  of 
being  easily  adjusted,  so  as  to  re¬ 
ceive,  and  hold  firm,  candles  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Dated  October  30. 

William  Southwell,  of  Broad- 
court,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Martin's 
in  the  Fields,  in  the  County  of  Mid¬ 
dlesex,  musical  instrument-maker; 
for  new  improvements  on  the  ac¬ 
tion  and  construction  of  piano-fortes, 
and  other  musical  instruments. 
Dated  November  S. 

William  Chapman,  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  gent. ;  for  a  new  me¬ 
thod  of  laying,  twisting,  or  making 
ropes  or  cordage,  of  any  number 
of  yarns  or  strands,  or  any  number 
of  threads,  tarred  or  untarred,  &c. 
and  for  which  he  obtained  former 
letters  patent,  dated  on  or  about 
the  13th  of  September,  1 797 >  and 
the  6th  of  March,  1/9®*  Dated 
November  S. 

Edward  Shorter,  of  Giltspur- 
street,  in  the  city  of  London,  clock- 
maker,  and  William  Anthony,  of 
the  parish  of  St.  John,  Clerkeinvell, 
watch-maker;  foramethodof easing, 
equalizing,  and  facilitating,  the 
draught  of  carriages  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  for  easing  the  body  ol  car¬ 
riages  of  every  description  in  hang¬ 
ing  the  same  ;  also  for  the  more  se¬ 
curely  fixing  tents  and  marquees, and 
preventing  the  inconvenience  attend¬ 
ing  the  present  mode  of  fixing  the 
same,  and  which  invention  is  like¬ 
wise  applicable  to  other  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  Dated  November  10. 

Jethro  Hornblower,  of  Whitehall, 
in  the  parish  of  Kenwyne,  in  the 
county  of  Cornwall,  engineer  ;  for 
a  method  of  making  p  kttens,  (to  be 
worn  by  women),  by  altering  the 
composition  and  clumsiness  oi 
their  make  and  preventing  their 
frequent  breaking,  and  uneasi- 
C  c  3 
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ness  to  the  feet.  Dated  Novem¬ 
ber  15.  i 

William  Pontifex*  of  Shoe-lane* 
in  the  city  of  London,  coppersmith* 
(with  the  assistance  of  his  brother)  ; 
for  an  improved  still-head,  for  di¬ 
stilling  all  sorts  of  liquors.  Dated 
November  \  J . 

John  Curr*  of  Sheffield-Park*  in 
the  parish  of  Sheffield,  in  the  county 
of  York*  gent.  ;  for  a  method  of 
forming  and  making  a  flat  rope,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  used  in  drawing  coals* 
and  other  minerals*  and  water,  out 
of  pits  or  mines  of  apy  kind.  Dated 
November  17. 

Nathan  Smith,  of  Brighthelm- 
stone,  in  the  county  of  Sussex, 
gent. ;  for  a  method  of  constructing 
or  making  a  vapour-bath  or  vessel* 
of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  by 
uniting  thereto*  and  using  there¬ 
with,  a  machine  called  an  air-pump 
or  exhauster,  for  curing,  healing, 
and  relieving,  persons  afflicted 
with  the  gout,  <Stc.  Dated  No¬ 
vember  20. 

George  Dunnage,  of  the  Strand, 
in  the  liberty  of  Westminster*  hat- 
maker  ;  for  a  manner  of  ventilating 
the  crowns  of  hats*  which  is  much 
superior  to  any  now  used  for  that 
purpose.  Dated  November  27. 

Robert  Hm  dmarsh,  of  W  alworth, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  printer; 
for  a  method  of  applying  an  ele¬ 
mentary  or  physical  power  to  blast 
furnaces,  and  for  all  other  works 
where  power  is  required.  Dated 
November  27* 

Mark  Noble*  of  Royal-row,  in 
the  parish  of  St.  Mary*  Lambeth, 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  engine- 
maker  ;  for  an  apparatus  to  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  working  of  pumps, 
engines*  or  machines  in  general, 
whether  for  sea  or  land  service. 
Dated  November  27° 


Nathaniel  Godbold,  of  Blooms* 
bury-square,  esq. ;  for  a  remedy 
which  is  of  wonderful  benefit  in  the 
cure  of  consumption,  scrophula,and 

gout.  Dated  November  27. 

Thomas  Turner,  of  Gre villa*? 
street,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Andrew, 
Hplborn*  in  the  county  of  Middle¬ 
sex,  ironmonger ;  for  improvements 
in  the  construction  or  making  of 
locks.  Dated  December  8. 

John  Marks,  of  Tabernacle-row, 
Finsbury-square*  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  tailor;  for  a  method  of 
making  gentlemen’s  breeches,  so  as 
entirely  to  do  away  all  the  inconve- 
niencies  hitherto  complained  of. 
Dated  December  8. 

William  Raley,  of  Newbald*  iq 
the  East-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  chy- 
mist ;  for  a  philosophical  furnace 
and  boiler,  with  an  actuating  wheel* 
being  an  appendage  to  the  said  phi¬ 
losophical  furnace  and  boiler,  &c. 
Dated  December  3. 

Joshua  Collier*  of  West-square, 
in  the  parish  of  St.  George,  in  the 
county  of  Surrey  ;  for  a  chymical 
process  for  freeing  fish-oils  from 
their  impurities,  in  point  of  smell* 
taste,  and  colour;  and  for  improved 
strainers  for  oils*  and  other  liquids  ; 
with  other  instruments*  for  ascertain¬ 
ing  their  qualities,  and  assisting  their 
burning.  Dated  December  12. 

William  Hart,  of  the  parish  of 
St.  James,  Westminster,  in  the  coun¬ 
ty  of  Middlesex,  brazier  ;  for  im¬ 
proved  methods  of  raising  bee**  ale* 
spirituous  liquors*  & c.  from  the 
cellar  to  the  bar,  cr  any  other  part 
of  the  house,  for  the  use  of  publi¬ 
cans*  brewers,  distillers*  and  others. 
Dated  December  17* 

John  Randall  Peckham,  of  the 
-parish  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen*  Ber¬ 
mondsey*  in  the  county  of  Surrey, 
watch-maker ;  for  a  method  of  con¬ 
structing 
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struct! ng  a  watch,  so  as  to  unite  it 
with  a  mariner’s  compass,  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  answer  every  pur¬ 
pose  (with  equal  accuracy  and  per¬ 
fection)  for  which  either  of  them 
may  be  separately  used  $  which  he 
calls  a  polar  watch.  Dated  De¬ 
cember  17. 

Edmund  Thomason,  of  Birming¬ 
ham,  in  the  county  of  Warwick, 
button-maker ;  for  improvements  in 
making  steps  for  coaches,  &c.  and 
all  kinds  of  carriages  to  which 

o 

steps  are  used.  Dated  Decem¬ 
ber  22. 

Thomas  Ovey,  of  Fleet-street, 
.London,  hatter,  and  John  Jepson, 
of  Duke-street,  Southwark,  hat- 
manufacturer  j  for  a  method  of  ma¬ 
nufacturing  hats.  Dated  Decem¬ 
ber  24. 

James  Fussell,  of  Wells,  in  the 
county  of  Somerset,  iron-manufac¬ 
turer  $  for  a  balance-engine,  or  ap¬ 
paratus  for  raising  and  lowering 
boats,  barges,  or  troughs,  at  the 
locks  or  falls  on  inland  canals.  Dated 
December  24. 


Account  of  a  Method  of  encreasing 
the  Force  of  Gunpowder.  By  Do¬ 
minick  Vandelli,  Professor  of  Na¬ 
tural  History  and  Chymistry ,  in 
the  University  of  Coymlra  ;  from 
the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  in  Lisbon. 

AFTER  having  purified  nitre 
according  to  the  method  lately 
discovered,  so  as  to  render  it  intire- 
ly  free  from  sea-salt,  I  dissolved  it  in 
water  impregnated  with  inflamma¬ 
ble  gas,  which  gas  I  had  obtained 
from  the  decomposition  of  water, 
by  evaporating  or  distilling  water  in 
greater  quantity  than  is  necessary 
for  its  total  decomposition.  With 
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this  solution  of  nitre,  I  moistened 
the  mixture  of  sulphur  and  char¬ 
coal  ;  and  continued  the  process 
of  making  gunpowder  in  the  usual 
manner. 

By  the  above  means,  I  obtained 
a  species  of  gunpowder,  which  very 
much  surpassed,  in  force,  all  kinds  of 
gunpowder  hitherto  known. 


Management  of  Hogs,  by  Henry 
Vassall,  Esq.  from  the  Annals  of 
Agriculture . 

Winterlourn-court ,  near  Bristol f 
Jan.  27,  1798. 

Sir, 

N  answer  to  your  favonr  of  the 
23d  instant,  I  beg  leave  to  send 
you  the  following  account  of  the 
management  of  my  hogs,  which  I 
hope  will  be  satisfactory. 

My  plan  is  to  have  all  my  sows 
farrow7  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March  :  the  sows 
and  pigs  are  turned  out  to  clover 
as  soon  as  it  is  fit  to  take  them ;  till 
which  time,  they  are  fed  on  steam¬ 
ed  potatoes,  with  a  small  quantity 
of  meal.  They  are  kept  on  the 
clover  till  my  potatoes  are  ploughed 
out,  when  they  glean  the  fields  of 
all  that  is  left  in  them.  The  pigs 
are  then  put  up  to  fat  on  steamed 
potatoes  and  meal.  The  second 
litters,  which  are  farrowed  by  the 
month  of  August,  I  raise  for  stores  $ 
but  those  which  by  chance  come  in 
later  I  kill  off  as  roasters  5  for  I  find 
there  are  few  winters  in  which  very 
young  pigs  will  pay  for  raising,  as 
they  are  too  tender  to  bear  much 
cold.  By  keeping  the  sows  with 
their  pigs  as  long  as  they  have  milk, 
they  are  able  to  do  without  any 
assistance  from  the  dairy  ;  for,  as  I 
never  keep  more  than  six  cows,  the 
C  c  4  wash 
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wash  is  nothing  to  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  pigs. 

I  think  it  proper  to  observe,  that, 
as  far  as  I  am  a  judge,  there  are 
very  few  kinds  of  pigs  which  will 
pay  for  rearing. — After  much  trou¬ 
ble  and  cxpence,  I  have  at  last  got 
into  a  breed  which  answers  :  they 
will  weigh  from  ten  to  twelve  score 
at  twelve  and  thirteen  months  old ; 
are  light  in  the  bone  and  offal,  and 
are  ready  sale  at  the  best  price. 

I  make  a  point  of  having  my 
styes  and  yards  wetl  littered  ;  by 
which  means  I  raise  a  great  quantity 
of  dung  for  my  potatoe  land,  on 
which  I  put  from  forty  to  fifty  cart¬ 
loads  (forty  bushels  each)  per  acre. 
I  raise  about  a  sack  of  240lb.  weight 
per  lug,  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
sacks  per  acre.  Barley  follows,  of 
which  I  get  about  fifty  bushels  an 
acre ;  then  clover,  most  of  which 
I  feed  off  with  pigs  ;  after  that 
wheat,  of  which  I  reckon  five 
quarters  a  good  crop.  The  year 
before  I  came  to  the  farm,  the  crops 
were  valued  for  the  creditors  of  the 
tenant ;  the  wheat  was  estimated 
at  fourteen  bushels  an  acre,  the  bar¬ 
ley  and  oats  at  twenty. 

I  hear  there  have  been  some 
beans  imported  from  Holland  with¬ 
in  these  few  years,  which  are  fa¬ 
mous  for  being  veryjarolific.  Could 
you  let  me  know  where  I  could 
procure  any  of  the  seed  ? 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 
Henry  Vassall. 

Winter  b  o  urn-co  urt , 
Feb.  22,  1/98. 

Sir, 

I  should  have  answered  your  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  5th  instant  sooner,  but 
i  was  from  home  when  it  reached 


Winterbourn.  With  respect  to  the 
queries  it  contains,  I  shall  reply  to 
them  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
and  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  do 
it  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner ; 
but  as  mine  has  been  practical,  not 
experimental  husbandry,  I  have  not 
been  very  particular  in  making  mi¬ 
nutes  of  it. 

My  farm  was  never  wholly  em¬ 
ployed  for  hogs,  as  I  have  always 
sold  my  head  wheat.  'The  greatest 
number  of  sows  I  have  had  was 
one  hundred  and  seventeen;  which, 
with  their  two  litters,  amounted  to 
about  fifteen  hundred : — the  largest 
annual  sale  was  the  above  number. 
ri.  he  breed  of  which  I  most  approve, 
(for  I  have  several),  is  a  cross  be¬ 
tween  a  large  Chinese,  and  a  sort, 
which  I  met  with  by  chance: — it  is 
a  short  well-made  pig, which  fats  easi¬ 
ly  and  soon,  from  ten  to  twelve  score. 

My  potatoes  average  me  about 
one  hundred  and  thirty  sacks  per 
acre.  I  have  never  tried  them  for 
any  stock  but  hogs,  except  giving 
them  to  my  horses,  which  do  exceed¬ 
ingly  well  upon  them. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  for  me  to 
estimate  the  value  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  made  on  my  land  by  hogs ;  as 
I  have,  besides  their  manure,  pro¬ 
cured  a  good  deal  from  pools,  and 
digging  up  mould  from  old  fish¬ 
ponds,  and  mixing  it  with  lime  and 
soap-ashes,  &c.  though  I  reckon  the 
chief  benefit  has  been  from  hogs. 

The  average  of  pigs  farrowed  I 
reckon  to  be  ten  to  each  sow  of 

mv  best  sort. 

✓ 

My  general  course  of  crops — 
potatoes,  barley,  clover,  wheat  : 
but  as  my  land  is  much  given  to 
weeds,  which  are  increased  by  the 
great  quantity  of  manure  I  put  on,  I 
frequently  take  two  fallow  crops 
running;  then  barley,  clover,  wheat. 
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My  hogs  live  in  summer  intirely 
upon  clover.  I  do  not  approve 
of  lucerne  for  them  :  I  have  some 
transplanted  at  six  inches  in  the 
rows,  which  are  three  feet  asunder, 
which  I  use  for  horses  to  very  preat 
advantage.  Chicory  I  have  never 
tried. 

My  head  wheat  1  always  sell  ; 
but  the  tailing  wheat,  and  the  great¬ 
est  part  of  my  barley,  is  consumed 
by  hogs.  I  fatten  on  steamed  po¬ 
tatoes,  with  a  proportion  of  bar¬ 
ley,  wheat,  pease,  or  other  meal  ; 
which  is  increased  according  to  the 
time  the  hogs  are  up.  I  fatten  them 
from  ten  to  twelve  months  old. 
This  year  I  sold  at  8s.  6d.  per 
score. 

The  soil  of  my  farm  is  chiefly  a 
good  sandy  loam ;  very  deep,  and 
free  from  stones  j  consisting  of  near 
three  hundred  acres  of  arable,  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  mea¬ 
dow-land. 

I  can  scarcely,  in  the  limits  of  a 
letter,  give  you  a  fuller  account  of 
my  hog-system  than  my  last  con¬ 
tained,  to  which  I  must  beg  leave 
to  refer  you.  Where  I  failed  at 
first  was,  from  not  being  particu¬ 
lar  in  the  breed,  but  in  buying  sows 
indiscriminately. 

The  distemper  which  1  mentioned 
to  you,  nearly  resembles  the  con¬ 
sumption  in  the  human  species.  It 
begins  with  a  cough ;  then  comes 
on  a  violent  shortness  and  panting 
for  breath  :  the  pig  falls  away  as 
the  disease  gains  strength,  but  does 
not  lose  its  appetite;  and  in  time 
it  becomes  gradually  weaker,  and 
at  length  dies;  when  the  lungs  or 
lights  are  found,  on  opening,  to  be 
almost  decayed,  and  the  heart  slight¬ 
ly  affected^ 

My  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes 
is  with  a  plough.  I  open  a  furrow 


six  inches  deep,  and  two  feet  and 
a  half  asunder,  with  the  land  plough¬ 
ed  flat.  The  sets  are  dropped  in 
the  furrow  by  women,  and  covered 
with  dung.  I  then  have  the  earth 
drawn  over  the  sets  and  dung  with 
harrows  well  bushed  ;  which  brings 
the  field  to  an  even  surface,  and 
does  not  displace  the  sets.  Before 
the  potatoes  are  up,  I  horse-hoe  the 
field  all  over  upon  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  ©fi~weeds ;  as  I  know  where 
the  rows  are,  and  am  careful  not  to 
hprt  any  that  have  spurted.  The 
hoj'se-hoeing  is  repeated  four  or  five 
times  ;  at  last  the  top  of  the  ridge 
is  hand-hoed  and  weeded.  I  take 
them  up  also  with  a  plough,  at 
about  a  guinea  per  acre.  I  reckon 
the  value  of  potatoes  for  hogs  to 
be  from  2s.  2d.  to  2s.  6d.  per  sack, 
of  two  hundred  and  forty  pound* 
weight. 

I  am,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Henry  Vassal, 


Description  of  a  quick  and  easyMe- 
t  hod  of converting  Weeds,  and  other 
vegetable  Matter finto  Manure,  by 
Mr.  H.  Browne ,  of  Derby ;  from 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society  for 
the  Encouragement  of  Arts,  Ma¬ 
nufactures,  and  Commerce. 

According  to  a  promise  i 

made  some  years  since,  I  beg 
leave  to  communicate  to  the  society 
for  the  encouragement  of  arts,  See. 
and,  (if  thought  worth  notice)  by 
them,  to  the  world,  a  composition 
for  manure.  Fearful  it  would  not 
answer  the  purpose  so  fully  as  I 
could  wish,  I  deferred  it  from 
year  to  year ;  but  I  now  find, 
by  numerous  trials,  made  by  my 
friends  as  well  as  by  myself,  the 

very 
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very  great  utility  of  the  composi¬ 
tion,  as  well  as  its  cheapness,  with 
the  capability  of  its  being  made  in 
any  situation,  and  in  any  quantity*. 
The  mode  of  making  it  is  as  simple, 
as,  I  trust,  it  will  he  found  preduo 
ti'?e.  It  is  nothi ng  more  than  green 
vegetable  matter,  decomposed  by 
quick  or  fresh-burnt  lime*  Upon 
<a  layer  of  vegetable  matter,  about 
a  foot  thick,  a  very  thin  layer  of 
lime,  beat  small,  is  to  be  laid;  and 
so  on,  vegetable  matter,  then  lime, 
alternately.  After  they  have  been 
put  together  a  few  hours,  the  de¬ 
composition  will  begin  to  take 
place  ;  and,  unless  prevented,  either 
by  a  few  sods,  or  a  fork-full  of  the 
vegetables  at  hand,  the  mixture  will 
break  out  into  a  blaze,  which  must 
at  all  events  be  prevented.  In 
about  twenty-four  hours,  the  pro¬ 
cess  will  be  complete,  and  you  will 
have  a  quantity  of  ashes  ready  to 
lay  on  your  land  at  any  time  you 
wish,  Any  and  all  sorts  of  vegeta¬ 
bles,  and  weeds  of  every  description, 
if  used  green,  will  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose.  They  will  doubly  serve  the 
farmer,  as  they  will  not  only  be  got 
at  a  small  expence,  but  wall  in  time 
render  his  farm  more  valuable,  by 
its  being  deprived  of  all  noisome 
weeds. 

But,  if  this  composition  answers 
the  purpose,  as  I  flatter  myself  it 
will,  a  very  short  time  will  see  al¬ 
most  every  weed  destroyed.  Sup¬ 
posing  that  to  be  the  case,  I  have 
made  a  calculation  with  clover, 
grown  for  the  purpose  ;  for  instance, 

1  will  take  one  acre  of  clover,  which 
at  one  cutting  will  produce  from 
fourteen  to  eighteen  tons  of  green 
vegetable  matter,  and  will  require 


about  three  tons  of  lime ;  this, 
when  decomposed  by  the  above 
process,  will  yield  ashes  sufficient  to 
manure  four  acres,  the  value  of 
which  I  estimate  at  something  under 
four  pounds.  The  clover,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  value  of  lands  here,  at  two 
pounds,  which,  taking  the  average 
of  the  kingdom,  is  too  much  •  the 
lime  also  at  two  pounds  ;  but  that 
will  vary,  according  to  the  distance 
from  which  it  is  to  be  fetched  :  take 
them  together,  I  think  the  above  will 
be  about  the  average  value.  Now, 
if  this  is  the  case,  and,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  try  it,  I  find  it 
so,  how  valuable  must  this  method 
be  to  the  community  in  general  1 
If  it  answers  the  purpose,  I  shall 
feel  myself  much  obliged  by  the 
society  making  it  as  public  as  they 
possibly  can. 

The  vegetables  should  be  used  as 
soon  after  they  are  cut  as  possible, 
and  the  lime  as  fresh  from  the  kiln 
as  the  distance  will  allow  of ;  as  on 
those  two  circumstances  depends 
the  goodness  of  the  composition. 


Account  of  an  advantageous  Method 
of  separating  the  Fossil  Alkali 
from  common  Salt ;  from  Cr ell's 
Chymical  Annals . 

TWENTY  pounds  of  common 
salt  are  to  be  dissolved  in  sixty 
pounds  of  water  ;  *  to  which  solu¬ 
tion  are  to  be  added,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  clean  dry  pot-rash,  the 
larger  lumps  of  which  should  be 
first  broken.  This  lixivium  is  to  be 
evaporated,  by  boiling,  till  the  saline 
pellicle,  which  is  thereby  formed 
on  the  surface,  has  several  times 


*  A  great  quantity  of  ingredients  may  be  taken,  but  it  must  be  observed  that  thig 
process  does  not  succeed  when  small  quantities  are  used. 
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fallen  down,  and  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one.  The  vessel  in  which  it  is 
boiled  is  then  to  be  taken  from  the 
fire,  and  the  liquor  is  to  stand  till 
it  is  almost  cold,  but  not  quite,  that 
is,  till  it  is  about  milk-warm. 
During  the  cooling,  a  great  quan¬ 
tity  of  digestive  salt  will  separate 
from  the  liquor,  which  is  then  to  be 
Strained  through  flannel,  so  as  to  be 
cleared  from  all  sediment. 

When  the  liquor  has  stood  in  a 
cold  place  about  an  hour,  or  till  it 
is  become  quite  cold,  it  will  be  found 
to  have  deposited  some  more  diges¬ 
tive  salt,  mixed  with  mineral  alkali. 
The  liquor  must  now  be  poured  off 
into  another  vessel,  which  is  to  be 
placed  in  a  cold  situation  :  if  the 
process  has  been  properly  conduct¬ 
ed,  crystals  of  mineral  alkali  will 
soon  be  formed,  which  will  be  almost 
pure,  and  in  s  greater  abundance 
than  can  be  obtained  by  the  usual 
methods. 

The  saline  matter  remaining  in 
the  strainer  consists  of  vitriolated 
tartar  and  digestive  salt.  If  the 
liquorissufferedto  remain  upon  these 
extraneous  salts  till  it  becomes  quite 
cold,  it  will,  on  account  of  its  oily 
consistence,  be  too  much  incorpo¬ 
rated  with  them  ;  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  remaining  on  the  strainer  is  too 
considerable  to  be  purified  from  the 
mineral  alkali,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  other  part ;  for  which  reason, 
after  the  matter  upon  the  strainer 
has  been  a  little  pressed,  let  some 
warm  water  be  poured  upon  it,  and 
let  it,  together  with  the  salt  which 
may  have  crystallized  after  the  first 
decantation,  be  subjected  to  the  un¬ 
der-mentioned  treatment.  The  di¬ 
gestive  salt  may  be  made  use  of  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  making 
sal-ammoniac,  &c. 


When  the  remaining  ley  has  been 
poured  off  from  the  crystallized  mi¬ 
neral  alkali,  it  must  be  again  evapo¬ 
rated,  and,  if  much  digestive  salt 
should  appear  to  be  formed,  it  must 
undergo  the  same  treatment  as  be¬ 
fore  ;  otherwise  it  may  be  imme¬ 
diately  suffered  to  grow  cold,  and 
the  digestive  salt  which  is  deposit¬ 
ed,  mav  be  laid  aside,  to  be  after¬ 
wards  purified. 

When  the  alkaline  salt  is  crystal¬ 
lized,  the  remaining  ley  is  to  be 
again  evaporated,  that  all  the  salt 
may  be  separated  from  it.  If  any 
ley  then  remains,  it  may  be  set  aside 
for  the  next  operation,  or  it  may 
be  put  into  a  glass  vessel,  and 
placed,  to  evaporate,  in  the  heat  of 
a  stove,  till  no  more  digestive  salt 
is  precipitated,  after  which  the 
alkali  may  be  suffered  to  crystal¬ 
lize  in  the  cold. 

By  this  process,  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  quantity  of  common  salt  ge¬ 
nerally  affords  twenty-five  pounds 
of  impure  mineral  alkali ;  and  the 
whole  of  this  operation  may  very 
easily  be  finished  in  six  or  seven 
days. 

The  digestive  salt  obtained  in  the 
last  operation,  and  the  alkali  itself, 
are  now  to  be  purified  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner. 

The  first,  that  is,  the  digestive 
salt,  is  to  be  dissolved,  by  boiling  in 
water  ;  the  solution  is  then  to  be 
evaporated  till  about  half  of  it  is 
consumed,  and  afterwards#  placed  in 
the  cold.  The  digestive  salt  will 
crystallize  first,  upon  which  will  be 
deposited  the  mineral  alkali,  in  large 
crystals,  so  that  it  may_  be  easily 
separated.  By  evaporating  the  re¬ 
maining  liquor  a  second  time,  the 
purification  of  the  digestive  salt  may 
be  completely  finished.  II  any  ley 

containing 
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containing  mineral  alkali  should, 
still  be  left,  it  maybe  purified  with 
that  which  remains  at  last. 

The  mineral  alkali  is  to  be  puri¬ 
fied  by  dissolving  it  in  an  equal 
quantity  of  water,  and  letting  the  li¬ 
quor  stand  some  days  in  a  cold  place. 
If  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  di¬ 
gestive  salt,  this  salt  will  appear 
when  the  liquor  (the  first  crystalli¬ 
zation  having  been  separated  from 
it)  is  evaporated  a  second  time ;  at 
which  time  maybe  added  that  alkali 
which  was  obtained  in  the  former 
purification  of  digestive  salt.  If  the 
alkali  contains  but  little  digestive 
salt,  this  salt  will  not  appear  till  the 
third  evaporation  of  the  liquor;  by 
which  time,  if  the  operation  has 
been  carefully  and  skilfully  con¬ 
ducted,  almost  all  the  alkali  will 
have  been  separated. 

By  the  method  here  described,  I 
have  almost  always  obtained  twenty 
pounds  of  pure  mineral  alkali,  in 
large  transparent  crystals,  besides 
one  pound  and  a  half  less  pure.  The 
whole  process  may  be  linished  in 
twelve  or  fourteen  days,  or  even  in 
less  time,  when  the  different  leys  are 
operated  upon  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
stead  of  taking  them  exactly  in  the 
order  above-described. 


Account  of  the  Campine  of  Brabant , 
and  the  Mode  of  improving  it  ; 
from  the  Communications  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture. 

IT  is  well  known  that  the  Campine 
of  Brabant,  which  is  the  northern 
part  of  that  province,  consisted  ori¬ 
ginally  of  sand,  covered  with  heath, 
interspersed  with  lakes  and  exten¬ 
sive  marshes,  and  here  aid  theie 
with  woods  of  hr.  Tradition  sup¬ 


poses  it  to  have  been  once  a  part 
of  the  sea.  To  this  day,  where 
cultivation  has  not  extended,  the 
soil  of  itself  produces  nothing  but 
heath  and  fir.  The  sand  is  of  the 
most  barren  and  harsh  kind,  nor 
can  it  be  rendered  fertile,  but  by 
continued  manuring.  As  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  this  ground  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  for  a  trifle,  many  have  been 
the  attempts  of  private  persons  to 
bring  tracts  of  it  into  cultivation  ; 
every  means  have  been  tried  for 
that  purpose,  and  government  has 
given  every  possible  encouragement 
to  it.  But  I  have  not  yet  heard  of 
any  one,  however  considerable  might 
be  his  fortune,  that  has  succeeded  in 
it,  and  many  have  been  ruined  by  the 
project.  What  is  cultivated  in  the 
Campine,  is  owing  to  the  religious 
houses  established  in  it,  especially 
to  the  two  great  abbeys  of  Tonger- 
loo  and  Everbode.  Their  uninter¬ 
rupted  duration  for  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  years  past,  and  their  indefa¬ 
tigable  industry,  have  conquered 
these  barren  harsh  sands,  and  ren¬ 
dered  many  parts  of  them  highly 
productive.  The  method  they  fol¬ 
low  is  simple  and  uniform ;  c  they 
never  undertake  to  cultivate  more  of 
this  barren  soil  at  a  time  than  they 
have  sufficient  manure  for seldom 
more  than  five  or  six  bunders 
(about  fifteen  or  eighteen  acres)  in 
a  year  ;  and  when  it  is  brought  by 
labour  and  manuring  into  a  state 
capable  of  producing  sufficient  for 
a  family  to  live  on,  it  is  let  out  to 
farmers  on  easy  terms,  after  having 
built  them  comfortable  habitations. 
Bythese  means  many  extensive  tracts 
of  the  Campine  are  well  cultivated, 
and  covered  with  villages,  well- 
built  houses,  and  churches.  The 
abbey  of  Tongerloo  alone  furnishes 
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about  seventy  of  its  members  as  cu¬ 
rates  to  these  parishes,  all  of  whom 
owe  their  existence  to  that  original 

o 

stock,  I  may  add  here,  and  that 
from  the  undoubted  testimony  of 
the  historians  of  the  low  countries, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  greatest 
part  of  these  rich  provinces  took 
its  rise  from  the  self-same  means, 
eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  years 
back,  when  they  were,  in  a  manner, 
one  continued  forest. 

A  Campine  farm,  of  twenty  bun¬ 
ders  (sixty  acres),  is  stocked  with 
two  or  three  horses,  seven  or  eight 
cows,  some  oxen,  and  is  cultivated 
with  cole-seed,  clover,  rye,  oats, 
and  little  or  no  wheat.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  add,  that,  potatoes,  tur¬ 
nips,  and  carrots,  are  cultivated  not 
only  in  the  Campine,  but  through¬ 
out  all  the  low  countries.  But  the 
culture  of  spergule  falsine  spergula 
major)  is  more  peculiar  to  the  north 
of  Brabant,  though  not  confined  to 
that  tract  alone.  It  serves  the 
cows  for  autumn  food,  and  the  but¬ 
ter  of  this  season  is  called  spergule 
butter,  of  which  the  Campine  fur¬ 
nishes  a  great  quantity,  especially 
to  Brussels,  where  it  is  employed 
for  the  use  of  the  kitchen,  as  being 
both  cheaper  and  more  profitable 
than  any  other  for  that  purpose. 
This  plant  is  sown  where  corn  has 
been  reaped,  after  the  ground  has 
been  lightly  ploughed.  Cows  are 
tethefed  on  it  in  October,  and  a 
space  allowed  to  each  one  propor¬ 
tionable  to  the  quantity  of  food 
which  is  proper  for  her.  This  pas¬ 
ture  lasts  till  the  frosts  come  on. 


Account  of  the  Kitchen  fitted  up  at 
the  Foundling- Hospital,  under  the 
Direction  of  his  Excellency  Count 
Hanford. 


THE  size  of  the  kitchen  is  21 
feet  2  inches  by  17  feet.  In 
the  centre  of  the  wall,  opposite  the 
windows,  is  the  roasting-machinc, 
which  is  let  into  the  wall,  and  is 
5  feet  deep  by  two  feet  wide,  and 
15  inches  high.  In  this  the  dinner, 
on  the  roast-beef  days,  being:  1121b. 
of  beef,  for  the  officers  andchildren, 
is  now  drest  (the  time  required  be¬ 
ing  four  hours  and  a  half),  with, 
a  peck  of  coals  and  a  peck  of  cin¬ 
ders  mixed  together  ;  the  cinders 
being  saved  from  the  consumption 
of  the  former  day  :  instead  of  which 
the  average  consumption  on  the 
roasting-days,  in  the  former  and 
common  mode  of  roasting,  was  above 
ten  times  the  quantity  of  coals,  be¬ 
ing  from  tw^o  and  a  half  to  three 
bushels.  Communicating;  with  the 
roaster  there  are  two  pipes,  by 
which  the  hot  air  may  be  forced  so 
as  to  make  the  meat  more  or  less 
brown,  at  the  discretion  of  the  cook. 
For  the  convenience  of  taking  out 
the  meat,  either  to  turn  it  in  the 
course  of  the  dressing,  or  to  take  it 
up  when  drest,  there  is  a  table  on 
casters,  which  is  easily  moved  to 
or  from  the  front  of  the  roaster, 
and  wffiich  in  height  and  size  cor¬ 
responds  exactly  with  the  bottom 
of  the  roaster. 

On  the  right  side  of  the  roaster 
is  the  steam-  box,  3  feet  8  inches  by 
2  feet,  and  the  large  oblong  iron 
boiler,  5  feet  by  3  feet  4  inches,  di¬ 
vided  into  two  parts  ;  one  contain¬ 
ing  82  gallons  for  boiling  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  meat,  the  other  41  gallons 
for  boiling  greens.  The  fire-place 
that  supplies  this  boiler  and  steam- 
box  is  sunk  into  the  floor,  so  as 
that  the  upper  part,  of  the  boiler  is 
not  higher  than  is  convenient  for 
the  cook  to  reach  over  ;  the  space 
occupied  by  thi$  boiler,  and  by  the 

flues 
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fines  belonging  to  it*  including  the 
part  on  which  the  steam  box  stands, 
is  8  feet  2  inches  by  5  feet  2  inches. 
This  double  boiler  and  the  steam- 
box,  in  which  the  potatoes  of  the 
hospital  are  dressed,  and  which  is 
capable  of  boiling  200  lb.  weight 
of  potatoes  at  once,  are  supplied 
by  the  heat  of  one  small  fire  ;  the 
consumption  of  which,  for  dres¬ 
sing  all  this  beef,  greens,  and  po¬ 
tatoes,  is  at  present  exactly  one  peck 
of  coals,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
cinders.  The  steam  is  conducted 
by  a  small  pipe  into  die  bottom  of 
the  steam-box,  and  by  another  pipe 
at  the  top  of  the  steam-box  into  a 
chimney  flue  in  the  wall.  In  order 
to  prevent  the  evaporation  of  steam 
from  either  the  boiler  or  the  steam- 
box,  an  object  of  almost  as  much 
saving  to  food  as  to  fuel,  there  is  to 
each  a  double  rim  that  receives  the 
edge  of  the  cover,  and  which  being 
kept  supplied  by  a  little  water, 
makes  it  impervious  to  the  steam. 

The  steam-box  is  a  common  deal 
box,  guarded  at  the  corners  with 
iron,  and  lined  with  tin  ;  in  it 
there  is,  at  the  height  of  5  inches 
above  the  bottom  of  the  box,  a  false 
cullender  bottom,  which  permits  the 
steam  to  pass  equally  under  every 
part  of  the  potatoes. 

On  the  left  side  of  the  roaster, 
next  the  corner,  is  another  oblong- 
double  boiler,  3  feet  4<  inches  by 
2  feet  3  inches,  containing  in  one 
part  35  gallons,  and  in  the  other 
17  gallons,  for  the  purpose  of  dres¬ 
sing  a  lesser  quantity  of  food,  when 
the  larger  boiler  is  not  wanted. 
This  has  the  same  double  rim  as 
the  larger  boiler,  for  preventing 
the  evaporation  of  steam.  The 
average  quantity  of  coals  that  is 
used  for  this  lesser  boiler,  for  a  day's 
dinner,  is  rather  but  very  little  les  s 
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than  what  is  used  for  the  great 
boiler.  Next  to  this  is  a  round 
iron  boiler*  of  53  gallons,  for  boil¬ 
ing  milk-porridge,  and  for  boiling 
hot  water  occasionally ;  this  con¬ 
sumes,  on  an  average,  about  half 
the  fuel  that  is  used  in  the  larger 
boiler.  The  space  occupied  by 
these  two  boilers  and  their  dues* 
and  the  shape  and  height,  are  made 
to  correspond  exactly  with  the  other 
side  of  the  room  5  so  as  to  have 
a  passage  of  6  feet  8  inches  clear 
between  them,  and  to  leave  in  the 
front  of  the  room,  next  the  win¬ 
dows,  an  unoccupied  space  of  13 
feet  by  17  feet. 

Such  is  the  general  account  of 
the  work.  It  remains  to  add,  for 
the  information  of  those  who  may 
incline  to  benefit  by  the  example,, 
a  few  observations  on  the  advan¬ 
tage  the  Foundling-hospital  derives 
from  it,  the  amount  of  the  expence, 
the  uses  to  which  it  is  generally 
applicable,  and  the  degree  of  at¬ 
tention  and  care  required  in  the 
management  of  it. 

The  most  important  benefit  to 
the  hospital  is  the  saving  in  point 
of  fuel.  How  much  that  may 
eventually  be,  cannot  yet  be  pre¬ 
cisely  stated  ;  at  present,  the  cost 
of  the  peck  of  coals,  which  is  used 
in  boiling  the  1 12lb»  of  beef,  a  pro¬ 
portionable  quantity  cf  greens,  and 
2001b.  weight  of  potatoes  (suppo¬ 
sing  coals  at  the  high  price  of  21. 
12 s.  a  chaldron)  is  fourpence ;  a 
lesser  quantity  of  coals  than  is  now 
used  will  probably  be  sufficient  ; 
but  it  will  require  some  time  and 
experience  to  ascertain  the  exact 
amount ;  and  it  should  be  observed, 
that  in  cold  weather  it  is  very  likely 
that  the  draught  cf  the  fire,  and 
the  consumption  of  the  fuel,  may 
be  increased.  For  four  chaldron 

consumed 
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tonsured  in  the  Foundling  kitchen, 
in  the  Former  mode  of  cooking, 
there  is  as  nearly  as  can  be  estima¬ 
ted,  but  one  chaldron  now  used 
with  count  Kumford’s  apparatus. 
Besides  this,  the  food  being  drest 
more  gently,  and  with  less  evapo¬ 
ration,  there  is  less  waste  in  that 
respect ;  and  the  food  of  the  hospi¬ 
tal  is  better  drest  than  heretofore, 
and  (now  the  cook  is  used  to  it) 
with  much  less  trouble  to  her,  and 
the  other  persons  employed  in  the 
kitchen. 

As  to  the  expence,  the  original 
cost  of  the  roaster  was  16  guineas  : 
to  which  is  to  be  added,  for  drip¬ 
ping-pans,  gridirons,  &c.  belonging 
to  it,  near  6  guineas  more.  'The 
cost  of  the  large  double  boiler  was 
(2ol.  of  the  steam  box  2 l.  8s.  and  of 
the  lesser  double  boiler  111.  To 
this,  when  there  is  added  the 
amount  of  about  1€Z„  more,  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  incidental  charges  for  iron 
work,  in  the  course  of  fitting  up  the 
kitchen,  it  will  appear  that  the 
whole  bill  for  iron  work  is  between 
70i.  and  80/,  The  bricklayers,  car¬ 
penters,  and  stone-masons  bills,  a- 
mount  to  near  as  much  more.  These 
however  must  have  been  somewhat 
increased,  by  the  circumstance  of 
this  having  been  the  first  expe¬ 
riment  of  the  kind  that  has  been 
made,  on  a  large  scale,  in  England. 

With  regard  to  the  general  use  ol 
the  invention  (I  have  now  no  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  count’s  fire-places,  the 
expence  of  which  is  trifling,  and 
the  advantage  equally  applicable  to 
the  smallest  family,  and  to  the  hum¬ 
blest  cottage),  it  will  appear,  that 
the  benefit  of  these  kitchens  is  in 
proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
scale  ;  and  that  in  private  families, 
the  advantage  will  be  of  less  consi¬ 
deration.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
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application  of  his  principles  to  the 
burning  of  lime,  or  to  engines,  or 
manufactories,  where  fire  is  the  in¬ 
strument  of  operation  ;  or  of  the  use 
to  be  made  of  his  boilers  in  hus¬ 
bandry  and  in  breweries  ;  it  is  worth, 
notice,  that  so  simple  an  invention 
as  the  steam-box, for  preparing  po¬ 
tatoes  for  cattle,  may  be  applied 
by  farmers  with  hardly  any  expence 
or  trouble,  and  with  the  greatest 
advantage :  and  in  the  cookery  of 
all  large  establishments,  where  a 
number  of  persons  is  to  be  supplied 
from  the  same  kitchen,  the  benefit 
is  of  the  utmost  importance.  In  sol¬ 
diers  barracks,  public  schools,  hos¬ 
pitals,  manufactories,  workhouses, 
and  cook-shops,  the  saving  in  fuel, 
and  in  the  mode  of  preparing  food, 
and  the  consequent  increase  of  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  of  the 
poor  are  so  great,  as  to  make  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of 
these  valuable  inventions  of  count 
Rumford  a  national  object. 

As  to  the  requisite  attention  and 
care,  it  is  essential  that  the  flues  of 
the  boilers  and  roasters  should  not. 
be  too  small,  nor  so  constructed  but 
that  every  part  of  them  may  be 
cleaned  thoroughly  out  once  a 
month.  The  expence  of  this, 
which  from  caution  lias  been  hitherto 
done  at  the  Foundling,  by  the 
bricklayer  himself,  has  been  2s.  a 
time  for  the  three  sets  of  flues  •; 
which  would  amount  to  24s.  a  year. 
Care  should  also  be  taken,  in  using 
the  pipes  of  the  roaster  for  forcing 
the  hot  air,  not.  to  open  them  loth 
too  hastily,  as  the  effect  may  be  so 
strong  as  to  set  fire  to  the  meat.  It 
is  in  this,  and  it  is  presumed  in  all 
kitchens,  better  for  the  food,  and  a 
saving  both  in  food  and  fuel,  and 
also  less  prejudicial  to  the  flues,  that 
the  fire  should  not  be  maua  too 
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fierce,  but  that  the  cookery  should 
take  rather  more  than  less  time  ; 
and,  therefore,  though  water,  with¬ 
out  forcing  the  fire,  will  boil  in  the 
great  boiler  in  an  hour  and  a  half, 
yet  it  has  been  found  better  to  mo¬ 
derate  the  fire  so  as  to  allow  two 
hours  and  a  half.  When  the  boiler 
is  just  opened,  the  heat  of  the  con¬ 
fined  steam  is  so  great  as  to  scald 
more  violently  than  even  hot  water, 
if  carelessly  approached  :  the  covers, 
therefore,  of  the  Foundling  boilers 
are  all  opened  by  balanced  pullies. 
To  these  only  one  caution  need  be 
added,  necessary  in  all  kitchens,  but 
most  in  those  families  where  the  cook 
wears  muslin,  that  she  should  be 
careful  in  opening  the  doors  of  the 
grates  to  serve  the  fire,  that  the 
draught,  which  is  very  strong, 
does  not  draw  in  and  set  fire  to 
her  clothes. 

N.  B.  At  the  porters  lodge  of  the 
Foundling,  the  fire-place  had  been 
very  subject  to  smoke,  on  account 
of  the  unfavourable  situation,  and 
want  of  height  of  the  chimney-flue. 
This  has  been  altered  on  count 
Rumford’s  principle,  atthe  expence 
of  a  few  shillings,  and  the  defect  is 
thereby  in  a  great  measure,  if  not 
entirely  remedied ;  and  at  the  same 
time  neither  the  grate  or  room 
will  now  allow  the  consumption 
of  above  half  the  fuel  that  was 
before  necessary. 

In  a  cook’s  shop,  on  the  Found¬ 
ling  estate  (in  the  colonnade,  north 
©1  Upper  Guildford-street),  there 
has  also  been  fitted  up,  in  a  room 
only  15  by  11  feet,  a  kitchen  on 
count  Rumford’s  plan,  which  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  dressing  food  for  300  per¬ 
sons  :  this  kitchen,  the  whole  ex¬ 
pence  of  fitting  up  which  has  hardly 
exceeded  50/.  is  intended  for  pro¬ 
viding  good  and  wholesome  food  for 


the  poor,  at  a  very  moderate  price 
in  money,  or  upon  tickets  given 
them  by  their  opulent  and  charita¬ 
ble  neighbours,  who  purchase  the 
tickets  at  Hillyer’s  shop,  in  the  co¬ 
lonnade,  and  by  directing  their  cha¬ 
rity  into  that  channel,  prevent,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  the  abuse  of  it. 

Foundling,  19th  Oct.  1796. 


Queries,  addressed  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Foundling- Hospital,  Lon¬ 
don,  with  their  Answers ;  at  a 
Meeting  of  the  Committee  for 
transacting  the  Affairs  of  the  Hos¬ 
pital,  Wednesday,  May  3,  1797. 

MR.  Bernard  stated  to  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  he  had  received, 
from  the  right  honourable  sir  John 
Blaquiere,  several  queries  respecting 
the  Foundling-Hospital,  with  a  re¬ 
quest  of  an  early  answer,  on  account 
of  an  inquiry  at  present  making  in 
the  house  of  commons  of  Ireland, 
respecting  the  foundling-  hospital 
there  :  and  that  he  had  prepared  a 
draft  of  answers  to  the  queries  for 
the  consideration  of  the  committee. 

Ouerv  I.  How  many  children 
are  there  now  in  that  hospital  ? 

Answer.  There  are  at  present 
357  children  on  the  establishment. 

Query  II.  How  many  in  the 
house,  and  how  many  at  nurse? 

Answer.  There  are  175  children 
in  the  house,  and  182  at  nurse. 

Query  III.  Are  they  received  in¬ 
discriminately  from  the  country,  or 
is  the  admission  confined  to  the 
county  of  Middlesex  ? 

Answer.  The  cases  are  princi¬ 
pally  from  the  metropolis  ;  but  that 
is  the  effect  of  locality,  and  not  of 
anv  particular  regulation,  the  hospi¬ 
tal 
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tal  being  equally  open  to  any  part  of 
the  kingdom. 

o 

Query  IV.  Of  the  numbers  re¬ 
ceived  in  one  year,  or  any  given 
time,  how  many  die  ? 

Answer.  In  the  preceding  year 
(1796)  65  children  were  received, 
of  whom  7  died  in  the  course  of  the 
year  *  and  (the  season  having  been 
unhealth}')  three  have  died  since  ; 
of  those  65  children  there  are  now 
55  living,  and  in  promising  health. 
It  appears,  by  reference  to  the  books 
of  the  hospital,  that  there  has  been 
since  the  end  of  the  year  1770? 
the  number  of  16S4  children  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  hospital,  of  whom 
482  children  died  under  the  age  of 
twelve  months,  being  rather  more 
than  the  proportion  of  one  in  four. 
The  present  management  and  care 
of  the  children  is  more  successful ; 
the  average  of  those  who  have  died 
under  twelve  months  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  ten  years,  being  only  one  in 
six  *  and,  for  the  last  four  or  five 
years,  even  less  than  that  propor¬ 
tion. 

Query  V.  At  what  age  are  they 
received  ? 

Answer.  They aregenerally under 
two  months  when  received.  The 
age  limited  for  them  is  twelve 
months,  after  which  they  cannot  be 
received,  except  in  case  of  any 
peculiar  distress*  which  the  general 
committee  thinks  fit  specially  to  re¬ 
port  to  the  general  court*  or  in  case 
the  child  is  sent  with  a  donation  of 
IOC/,  when  the  age  is  not  limited  ; 
or  except  they  are  the  children  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  of  whom  the  general 
committee  is  empowered,  by  an 
order  of  the  general  court  (made 
the  29th  of  January,  1794),  to  ad¬ 
mit  as  many  as  the  funds  of  the 
charity,  with  any  additional  aids, 
Vol.  XL. 


may  enable  them  to  maintain,  con¬ 
sistently  with  a  proper  attention  to 
the  other  objects  of  the  charity. 
But  upon  this  it  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  number  of  other  applica¬ 
tions,  daily  made  from  the  original 
objects  of  the  charity,  and  the  pre¬ 
sent  situation  of  its  finances,  have 
precluded  the  committee  from  re¬ 
ceiving  more  than  a  very  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  children  of  soldiers 
and  sailors.  The  age  limited,  in 
their  instance,  is  five  years. 

Query  VI.  Is  it  known  from 
whom  the  children  come  ?  Or  are 
they  received  in  the  cradle,  as  it  is 
called,  or  by  night,  without  asking 
any  questions  ?, 

Answer.  Children  are  only  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  hospital  on  petition  * 
upon  the  hearing  of  which  the  mo¬ 
ther  is  examined,  and  an  inquiry- 
directed  to  be  made  into  the  truth  of 
the  particular  circumstances  stated 
in  the  petition.  By  the  present 
practice  of  the  hospital,  something 
more  than  the  mere  necessity  of  the 
mother,  and  the  desertion  of  the 
father,  is,  in  general,  requisite. 
The  previous  good  character  of  the 
mother  is  inquired  into  ;  and  it  is 
ascertained  that,  in  consequence  of 
the  reception  of  the  child,  and  of 
the  secrecy  observed  in  the  inquiries 
as  to  the  misfortune  and  situation 
of  the  mother,  she  will  be  immedi¬ 
ately  placed  in  a  proper  service,  or 
in  some  other  way  of  obtaining  art 
honest  livelihood. 

Resolved, 

That  the  said  answers  be  approv¬ 
ed  of,  and  that  Mr.  Bernard  be  re¬ 
quested  to  transmit  them  to  sir  John 
Blaquiere. 

(Extract  from  the  minutes) 
Examined, 

T.  Merry  weather,  secretary, 
D  d  Direction- 
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Directionsfor  the  Cure  of  the  Plague. 

THE  following  short  directions 
for  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
the  plague,  are  compiled  from  a 
small  pamphlet  in  the  Italian  lan¬ 
guage,  published  by  count  Berch- 
told,  at  Vienna,  in  1 797 »  one  copy 
of  which  is  in  the  possession  oi  the 
royal  academy  of  sciences  of  Lisbon, 
to  whom  it  was  presented  by  his 
excellency  Mr.  Pinto,  her  majesty’s 
secretary  of  state,  Sec. 

The  academy  has  ordered  transla¬ 
tions  to  be  made  into  Arabic, 
French,  and  Portuguese  3  and  this 
extract  in  English  is  particularly  in¬ 
tended  for  the  use  of  the  numerous 
bodies  of  British  subjects,  at  present 
employed  on  their  country’s  service 
in  this  part  of  Europe  ;  as  the  gar¬ 
rison  at  Gibralter,  the  fleet  at  sea, 
the  troops  on  shore  in  Portugal,  and 
the  masters  of  British  vessels  it)  its 
harbours. 

The  compiler  has  no  other  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  it  whatever,  than 
that  contained  in  the  pamphlet,  nor 
does  he  know  if  anything  upon  the 
subject  has  yet  been  published  in 
Eftglaiid.  He  leaves  the  reader  to 
believe  or  reject,  according  to  his 
judgement ;  heartily  wishing  there 
may  never  be  a  necessity  for  putting 
it  to  the  trial. 

Count  Berchtold  says,  that  the 
method  was  first  proposed  by  G. 
Baldwin,  esq .  h  is  B  r  i  ta  n  n  i  c  majesty  ’  s 
agent  and  consul-general  at  Alex¬ 
andria,  in  Egypt,  who,  during  a 
long  residence  in  that  country,  af¬ 
ter  much  thought  and  observation, 
was  induced  to  believe  that  the  use 
of  sweet  olive  oil  applied  to  the 
skin,  might  prove  beneficial  in  the 
treatment  of  this  dreadful  and  hi¬ 
therto  incurable  malady. 

Mr.  Baldwin  communicated  his 


ideas  to  the  Rev,  Lewis  de  Pavia, 
chaplain  and  agent  to  the  hospital 
called  St.  Anthony’s,  at  Smyrna  3 
who,  after  five  years  experience, 
pronounces  it  to  be  the  most  effica¬ 
cious  remedy  hitherto  made  use  of, 
for  the  space  of  twenty-seven  years 
that  the  hospital  had  been  under  his 
management.  He  acquainted  count 
Berchtold  with  the  success,  and  the 
mode  of  application  3  and  from  his 
communications  the  pamphletseems 
principally  to  have  been  composed. 

Count  Berchtold  farther  says,  that 
it  is  Mr.  Baldwin’s  intention  to  pnb- 
lish  a  more  full  and  philosophical  re¬ 
lation  of  his  observations  and  expe¬ 
riments;  that  he  favoured  the  count 
with  the  perusal  of  the  manuscript, 
and  permitted  him  to  transcribe  any 
part  of  it  3  and  he  apologizes  to  the 
world,  and  to  Mr.  Baldwin,  for  this 
seeming  anticipation  of  the  work  5 
at  the  same  time  observing,  that  he 
feels  it  an  indispensable  and  sacred 
duty,  to  lose  no  time  in  making 
known  a  discovery  of  such  impor¬ 
tance,  particularly  to  those  coun¬ 
tries  that  are  nearer,  and  have  more 
frequent  commerce  with  the  Bar¬ 
bary  states  and  ports  of  the  Turkish 
empire. ' 

The  directions  are  simply  these  : 
Immediately  that  a  person  is  per¬ 
ceive  d  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague,  he  must  be  taken  into  a 
close  room,  and  over  a  brazier  of 
hot  coals,  with  a  clean  sponge 
dipped  in  warm  olive  oil,  his  body- 
must  be  very  briskly  rubbed  all  over, 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  pro¬ 
fuse  sweat.  During  the  friction, 
sugar  and  juniper  berries  must  be 
burnt  in  the  fire,  w  hich  raise  a  dense 
hot  smoke,  that  contributes  to  the 
effect. 

The  friction  ought  not  to  con¬ 
tinue  more  than  four  minutes,  and 
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a  pint  of  oil  is  enough  to  be  used 
at  each  time. 

In  genrral,  the  first  rubbing  is 
followed  by  very  copious  perspi¬ 
ration  ;  but  should  it  fail  of  this  ef¬ 
fect,  the  operation  may  be  repeated, 
first  wiping  the  body  with  a  warm 
dry  cloth  ;  and  in  order  still  farther 
to  promote  perspiration,  the  patient 
may  take  any  warm  sudorific  drink, 
such  as  elder-flower  tea,  &c. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  touch  the 
eves,  and  other  more  tender  parts 
of  the  body  may  be  rubbed  more 
gently. 

Every  possible  precaution  must  be 
made  use  of  to  prevent  the  patient 
from  taking  cold,  such  as  keeping 
covered  those  parts  of  the  body  not 
directly  under  the  operation,  nor 
must  the  linen  be  changed  till  the 
perspiration  has  entirely  subsided. 

The  operation  should  be  repeat¬ 
ed  once  a  day,  until  evident  symp¬ 
toms  of  recovery  begin  to  appear. 

If  there  are  already  tumours 
upon  the  body,  they  should  be 
gently  and  more  frequently  rubbed, 
till  they  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of 
suppuration,  when  they  may  be 
dressed  with  the  usual  plasters. 

The  operation  ought  to  be  begun 
on  the  appearance  of  the  first  symp  • 
toms  of  the  disease ;  if  neglected 
till  the  nerves  and  the  mass  of  the 
blood  are  affected,  or  a  diarrhoea 
has  commenced,  little  hopes  can  be 
entertained  of  cure ;  but  still  the 
patient  should  not  be  despaired  of, 
as  by  an  assiduous  application  of  the 
means  proposed,  some  few  have 
been  recovered,  even  after  the  di¬ 
arrhoea  had  commenced. 

During  the  first  four  or  five  days, 
the  patient  must  observe  a  very  ab¬ 
stemious  diet;  the  author  allows 
only  a  small  quantity  of  vermicelli 
simply  boiled  in  water  Nor  must 


any  thing  be  taken  for  the  space  of 
thirty  or  forty  days,  except  very 
light  food;  as,  he  says,  an  indiges¬ 
tion  in  any  stage  of  the  disorder 
might  be  extremely  dangerous.  He 
does  not  allow  the  use  of  wine  till 
the  expiration  of  forty  days. 

There  is  no  instance  of  the  per¬ 
son  rubbing  the  patient  having  taken 
the  infection.  He  should  previously 
anoint  himself  all  over  with  oil,  and 
must  avoid  receiving  the  breath  of 
the  infected  person  into  his  own 
mouth  or  nostrils.  The  prevention 
to  be  used  in  all  circumstances  is, 
that  of  carefully  anointing  the  body, 
and  living  upon  light  and  easy  di» 
gestible  food. 

One  nf  the  many  ingenious  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  is 
that  amongst  upwards  of  a  million 
of  inhabitants  carried  off  by  the 
plague,  in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt, 
during  the  space  of  forty  years,  he 
could  not  discover  a  single  oilman 
or  dealer  in  oil. 

By  royal  permission. 

Lisbon,  1797* 


Address  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture , 
on  its  Meeting ,  the  8 th  of  May , 
1798>  by  Lord  Somerville,  their 
new  President . 

BEING  called  to  the  presidency 
of  the  board  of  agriculture, 
an  honour  unsolicited  on  my  part, 
and  a  situation  to  which  I  may,  per¬ 
haps,  be  found  unequal;  I  think  it 
my  duty,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to 
lay  before  the  board  the  plan  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  recommend  as  the  one  here¬ 
after  to  be  adopted;  in  full  con¬ 
fidence,  that,  when  put  into  execu¬ 
tion,  turbulent  and  ill-suited  as  the 
times  are  to  the  peaceful  pursuits 
of  husbandry,  a  very  short  period 
I)  d  2  only 
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only  will  be  required  to  provoke 
the  hearty  co-operation  of  practical 
farmers 5  and  the  benefits  derived 
to  the  whole  kingdom  from  this 
institution  will  be  obvious  to  under¬ 
standings  the  least  enlightened,  and 
to  minds  the  most  prejudiced. 

Feeling,  strongly,  the  necessity  of 
ascertaining  the  state  of  the  funds 
of  the  board,  and  the  demands  on 
it,  being  altogether  unacquainted 
with  the  particulars,  I  issued  the 
necessary  directions  to  the  clerks, 
who,  from  official  documents,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  the  late  pre¬ 
sident,  have  given  in  the  following 
statement : 

Funds. 

sF.  s.  d. 

Cash  in  hand,  and  to 

be  paid  soon  -  -3102  14  1 

Debts  contracted  hy  Order  of  the 
Board. 

dF*  s.  d. 

Printing  -  -  -  -  i4gs  14  5 

Engraving  -  -  -  525  16  2 

Surveys  -  -  -  -  415  0  0 

Sundries  -  -  -  -  1081  13  5 


£.3524  4 

0 

Statement  of  probable  Expences,giv- 

en  in 

by  Sir  John  Sinclair. 

£.  s. 

d. 

Surveys 

-----  405  0 

0 

Printing 

-  -  -  -  949  0 

8 

Sundries 

-  -  -  -  338  5 

9 

Total  -  £.l6g2  6 

5 

dO  •  j-  •  d. 

Debts  known  to  the 

Board  -  -  -  -  3521  4  O 

Funds,  as  specified  be¬ 
fore  -  -  -  -  -  3102  14  1 


Balance  to  come  out  of  @F.  s.  d. 

the  grant  of  1797  418  9  1* 

As  a  considerable 
part  of  the  debtsabove 
included  are  recently 
contracted,  and  part 
not  given  in,  for  work 
at  present  in  hand,  it 
is  proper  for  you  to 
observe,  that  on  this 
account,  you  seem  to 
be  in  a  more  favour¬ 
able  situation  than  Y 
expected  5  for  this  ba¬ 
lance  of  418Z.  wculd 
not  be  demanded  of 
the  board  till  long  af¬ 
ter  funds  came  in 
much  more  than  suf¬ 
ficient  to  liquidate  it. 

Which  would  be 
the  state  of  the  board, 
if  there  were  no  other 
claims  admitted. 

Butthestatementof 
sir  John  Sinclair  adds 
the  sum  of  -  -  -  1692  6  5 


Making,  with  the 
former  balance,  ,=£.2110  16  4 


To  remain  a  charge  on  the  grants 
of  1798  and  1799. 

As  to  any  determination  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  future  publications  of 
the  board  of  agriculture,  I  shall 
endeavour  to  bow,  with  submission, 
to  the  better  judgment  of  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members:  but,  having 
hitherto,  on  all  occasions,  expressed 
my  doubts  as  to  the  advantages  re¬ 
sulting,  for  many  years  at  least,  to 
the  country,  from  profuse  publica¬ 
tions  on  husbandry,  however  meri¬ 
torious  in  themselves,  without  the 
more  immediate  aid  and  support  of 
practical  husbandmen,  I  trust  I  may 

here 
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here  do  so  without  offence  j  and  I 
am  the  more  inclined  to  it  be¬ 
cause  numberless  plans  of  inquisi¬ 
torial  search  into  the  resource^  of 
the  kingdom  have,  by  the  ignorant 
and  suspicious,  been  falsely  attri¬ 
buted  to  government,  through  the 
channel  of  this  board:  and  much 
of  its  unpopularity  (for,  unwillingly, 

I  must  say,  it  has  not  in  the  coun¬ 
try  been  a  popular  institution)  may 
be  assigned  to  this  cause.  Some¬ 
thing  of  this  also  may  belong  to 
the  effect  produced  by  the  county 
reports,  or  surveys,  done  on  the 
board’s  account  at  its  first  establish¬ 
ment)  a  measure  novel  in  itself, 
and,  however  valuable  in  the  end, 
because  novel,  tending  to  create 
doubt  and  alarm. 

It  remains,  then,  with  the  board, 
to  decide  on  the  propriety  of  carry¬ 
ing  on,  at  a  heavy  expence,  its 
voluminous  detached  publications, 
as  before)  or,  to  publish,  annually, 
one  well-digested  quarto  volume, 
from  the  infinity  of  materials  now 
in  its  possession.  Much  as  the  mar¬ 
ket  has  been  glutted  with  these  arti¬ 
cles,  this  volume  would  probablypay 
its  own  expence; — the  modern  cri¬ 
terion,  and  no  bad  one,  perhaps,  of 
the  inti  insic  meri  t  ofany  work  what¬ 
ever.- — The  board  being  eased  of 
this  burden,  1000/.  annually,  can 
well  be  given  in  premiums  of  50/. 
or,  perhaps  with  more  effect,  of 
ICO/,  each,  for  discoveries  and  im¬ 
provements  in  the  most  important 
and  leading  points  of  husbandry  j 
giving  preference  to  such  as,  by 
ocular  demonstration,  rather  than 
by  certificates,  can  be  ascertained.* 

Gold  medals  may  be  offered  an¬ 


nually,  for  the  best  treatises  on 
practical  modes  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  the  poor,  without  ad¬ 
ding  to  the  poor  rates  ;  for  improve¬ 
ments  in  cottages,  &c. :  probably 
the  production  of  magistrates,  and 
gentlemen  conversant  in  country 
affairs,  above  the  want  of  a  pre¬ 
mium  in  money: — to  such,  a  gold 
medal  might  be  an. object  of  atten¬ 
tion,  and  certainly  would  be  a  small 
token  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
so  rendered  to  their  country. 

I  beg  leave  to  recommend  also, 
that  ten,  or  rather  fifteen  premiums, 
of  10/.  each,  should  be  given  to 
labourers  in  husbandry,  as  objects 
of  imitation  in  others,  and  well- 
earned  rewards  to  themselves,  for 
long  and  faithful  services;  and  for 
decently  and  religiously  educating, 
without  assistance  from  their  pa¬ 
rishes,  the  largest  families;  certified 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  a 
magistrate,  and  by  the  member  for 
the  county,  forwarded  to  the  board. 
In  this  case,  imposition  can  hardly 
be  attempted. 

The  good  resulting  from  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  premiums  of  this  sort,  al¬ 
though  on  a  very  inferior  scale,  as 
given  by  the  Bath  and  West  of 
ivngland society,  and  the  consequent 
effect  produced  on  the  minds  of 
the  common- people  in  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  counties,  is  beyond  ail  cal¬ 
culation.  The  Bath  society  cannot 
take  umbrage  ;  and  the  board  of 
agriculture  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  adopting  so  excellent  an  idea, 
although  suggested,  and  most  suc¬ 
cessfully  practised,  by  another. 

Should  I  be  so  fortunate  as  to  see 
these  propositions  carried  into  exe- 


*  The  committee  for  the  distribution  of  which  might  consist  of  t  hree  London  but¬ 
chers,  three  experienced  farmers,  sworn  to  be  impartial  and  just  in  their  decision, 
and  of  the  president  and  other  members  of  the  board, 
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cution,  I  may  be  bold  enough  to 
assert,  that  they  will  attract  the  at¬ 
tention,  and  call  into  action,  the 
willing  aid  of  lnen  bred  to  the  pro¬ 
fession,  who  now,  almost  to  a  man, 
stand  aloof,  and  refuse  it. 

A  sum  fully  adequate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose,  if  managed  with  economy, 
will  remain  for  the  payment  of  sala¬ 
ries,  as  before,  to  the  secretary,  the 
under  secretary,  and  the  clerks  ; 
for  house-rent  and  taxes,  for  the 
housekeeper’s  and  servant’s  wages, 
and  the  incidental  expences  of  the 
board,  as  appears  by  the  statement 
calculated  by  the  committee  of  ex¬ 
penditure,  which  amounts  to  nearly 
1500/. 

^  £  •  s ,  dt 

Foi  salaries, 
house,  arid 

office  -  -  -  -  1500  0  0 

For  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the 
debt  annu¬ 
ally  -  £.  400  0  0 
For  ten  pre¬ 
miums  of 
100/.  each  1000  0  0 
For  fifteen 
premiums 

of  10/.  each  150  0  0 

- —1550  0  0 


£.  3050  0  O 


N.  B.  The  experience  of  all  so¬ 
cieties,  as  to  the  adjudgement  of 
premiums,  leaves  no  doubt  what¬ 
ever,  that  the  unclaimed  ones  will 
be  abundantly  sufficient  to  defray 
the  extra  expences. 

The  balance  of  existing  debt,  as 
sanctioned  by  the  board,  appears  to 
be  418/.  (net  including  those  specu¬ 
lative  engagements  hinted  at  by  the 
late  president:)— by  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  400/.  annually,  this  debt 


will  be  liquidated  in  one  year,  pro¬ 
vided  the  beard  shall  not  think  fit 
to  adopt  the  engagements  proposed 
by  the  late  president ;  in  which  case 
the  sum  of  1692/  is  added  to  the 
debts  of  the  board:  in  this  casefive 
years  will  be  required  to  liquidate 
it.  At  the  expiration  of  wh'ch 
period,  in  conformity  to,  the  de¬ 
cided  opinions  of  numbers  of  our 
countrymen,  who  invariably,  from 
the  first  institution,  have  kept  their 
eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  board, 
expecting  some  great  practical  ex¬ 
ertion,  I  suggest  the  propriety  of 
hiring  a  tillage,  or  convertible  farm, 
of  not  less  than  300/.  a  year,  to  hold 
out,  as  an  example  to  the  nation, 
the  most  vigorous  system  of  modem 
substantial  improvements  in  hus 
bandry.  Grazing  experiments  can 
fortunately  be  ascertained  on  the 
farms  of  others  3  for  the  attention 
of  the  most  eminent  will  be  caught 
by  the  magnitude  of  the  premiums 
here  proposed,  as  animals  can,  with¬ 
out  inconvenience,  present  them¬ 
selves  in  person  to  the  examination 
of  the  board.  Not  so  with  facts  to 
be  demonstrated  in  tillage ; — -were 
afield  of  wheat,  or  turnips,  to  walk 
to  the  door  in  like  manner,  it  would 
be  a  matter  of  no  small  surprize 
and  annoyance  to  Piccadilly  and 
its  vicinity  ;  and  herein  consists 
the  much  superior  necessity  of  the 
board  taking  under  its  immediate 
,  direction,  and  within  an  easy  dis¬ 
tance  of  the  metropolis,  such  a  farm 
as  may,  without  hazard,  pay  its 
own  expence,  with  exception  to 
that  small  portion  of  it  allotted  to 
speculative  experiments  upon  points 
unascertained;  to  cover  which  ex¬ 
pence,  and  the  accidents  unavoid¬ 
ably  arising  to  the  very  best  ma¬ 
nagers,  from  climate  and  untoward 
casualties,  500/.  per  annum  would 

be 
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oe  at  all  times,  more  than  suffi¬ 
cient.  As  I  should  never  propose 
any  scheme  of  this  sort  without  a 
perfect  conviction  in  my  own  mind 
beforehand,  that  it  might,  'and 
should  be,  executed  within  that 
expence  (and  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  is  a  plan  long'  expected  by 
the  nation  at  large,)  I  by  no  means 
press  this  on  the  attention  of  the 
board  at  present;  nor,  indeed,  could 
I,  it  being  a  remote  consideration  ; 
blit,  without  doubt,  forming  an  es¬ 
sential  link  in  the  chain  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  operations  of  the  board,  I  may 
state  my  firm  conviction,  that  this 
measure  can  be  executed  without 
loss  ;  and  will  be  fully  consistent 
with  the  spirit  and  essence  of  this 
establishment,  as  well  as  a  national 
object  of  improvement,  and  instruc¬ 
tion.  I  pledge  myself,  that  if  I 
may,  as  an  individual,  be  allowed 
the  honour  of  interfering  i,n  the 
management  of  such  a  farm  it  shall, 
under  the  blessing  of  Providence, 
pay  its  rent. 

I  have  stated  what,  after  much 
consideration,  appears  to  me  the 
best  application  of  the  grant ;  and 
am  sanctioned  in  this  opinion  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  experi¬ 
enced  and  able  men  : 

cc - Si  quid  novisti  rectius  istis 

Candidas  imperti,  si  non  his  utere 
mecum.” 

And  here,  afterbearingthe  strong¬ 
est  testimony  to  the  zeal  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  and  to  the  uncommon  polite  ¬ 
ness  with  which  the  late  president 
allowed  the  board  of  agriculture 
to  trespass  on  his  domestic  com¬ 
forts,  by  occupying,  for  so  many 
years,  his  abode;  I  cannot  but  con¬ 
gratulate  the  board,  on  finding  it¬ 
self,  at  length,  possessed  of  a  habi- 
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tation  it  can  call  its  own  ;  more 
especially  as  the  house,  previous  to 
its  being  engaged,  as  to  size,  ex¬ 
pence,  and  situation,  met  with  the 
approbation  of  every  member  of  the 
board,  who  was  lequested  to  in¬ 
spect  it  for  that  purpose. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that 
every  present  out-standing  debt,  on 
the  score  of  printing,  &c.  should 
be  put  into  an  immediate  train  of 
payment;  and  every  expence,  here¬ 
after  i ncu rred ,  regular! y  an d prompt¬ 
ly  discharged.,  This,  in  all  cases,  is 
the  best  of  policy ;  but,  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  like  the  board  of  agriculture, 
it  is  essential  and  appropriate  ;  for 
husbandry  every  man  knows  to  be 
a  ready-money  trade;  no  long  bills, 
or  per  contra  credits — a  leathern 
purse,  ora  sample  bag,  is  produced, 
and  the  account  balanced  in  a  mo¬ 
ment. 

In  holding  out,  as  I  shall  ever 
endeavour  to  do,  to  the  serious 
attention  of  the  board  of  agricul- 
ture,  the  absolute  necessity  of  ob¬ 
taining,  and  in  pointing  out  the 
only  mode  whereby  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  the  assistance  of  those  well 
versed  in  this  science,  it  is  possible, 
that  men  of  literature — and  many, 
I  am  proud  to  say,  the  board  has 
to  boast  of- — may  lend  an  unwilling 
ear  to  what  I  say  ;  but  they  must 
remember,  that  men’s  prejudices 
must  be  considered; — that,  to  work 
any  reformation,  men  must  be  taken 
as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to 
be;  and  that,  as  yet,  farmers  are 
not  a  reading  class  of  people.  In 
Scotland,  indeed,  from  superior  edu¬ 
cation,  some  men  bred  to  husbandry 
may  read ;  and,  if  their  judgements 
be  good,  fortunate  it  is  that  they 
do  read  ;  but,  as  1  have  before 
said,  farmers,  generally  speaking, 
are  not,  in  this  island,  a  reading 
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people  5  the  weekly  journal,  of  the 
county,  is  the  probable  extent  of 
their  literary  pursuits. 

One  may  fairly  conclude,  there 
5s  no  member  of  the  board  of  agri¬ 
culture,  who  would  wish  that  to  fo¬ 
reigners  of  any  nation  should  be 
denied  the  knowledge  this  institu¬ 
tion  may  hold  out  5  but  if  what  I 
have  advanced  be  true — and  no 
man  studying  the  nature  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  farmers  will  say  it  is  not  true — 
parliament,  when  voting  3CC0/.  an¬ 
nually,  for  the  board  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  in  its  legislative  capacity,  has 
to  look  principally,  if  not  altoge¬ 
ther,  to  the  improvement  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  British  husbandman. 
In  farming,  practice  may  succeed 
without  theory  3  but  theory  cannot 


support  itself  without  the  idea  of 
practice:  a  plain  man  can  maintain 
his  family  on  the  husbandry  of  his 
ancestors  3  but  rare  is  the  example 
of  a  book-farmer  making  his  rent  3 
and  more  rare,  of  such  an  one  mak¬ 
ing  money  in  his  business. 

Treatises  on  agriculture  have 
trodden  on  the  heels  of  each  other  ; 
the  market  has  been  overstocked 3 
and  many  a  publication,  deserving 
a  better  f ate,  for  this  reason,  lies 
unsold  on  the  shelf.  In  short,  sus¬ 
pend  in.  a  degree,  for  a  time,  the 
operations  of  the  press — let  prac¬ 
tice,  well-grounded  practice  and 
theory,. go,  hand  in  hand,  together  3. 
and  this  institution  will  be  triune 
pliant. 
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Account  of  the  Order  of  Jovial  Bre- 
thi  'en ;  jrom  Selections  from  Foreign 
Literary  Journals. 

THIS  order  bad  an  odious  origin. 

It  arose  from  the  bloody  and 
unjust  crusade  which  pope  Innocent 
III.  set  on  foot  at  the  beginning  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  against  count 
Raimond,  of  Toulouse,  as  patron  of 
the  Albigenses.  Count  Simon/of 
Montfort,  was  the  leader.  He  was 
induoed  to  take  this  command  upon 
him,  by  the  hopes  of  increasing  his 
dominions  with  the  estates  of  the 
count,  whom  the  pope  had  sent  into 
exile  ;  and  the  rest  were  led  on  by 
the  plenary  indulgencies,  trumpeted 
forth  by  Dominic  Gusman  and  the 
papal  legates,  to  shed  in  streams  the 
blood  of  innocent  Christians,  for 
presuming  to  open  their  eyes  to  the 
light  of  truth.  The  object  of  these 
plenary  indulgencies  was  indeed  to 
exterminate  the  pretended  heretics 
with  their  protector,  by  fire  and 
sword;  but,  as  in  the  proclamation, 
only  a  crusade  was  mentioned  in 
general  terms,  many  of  the  crusaders 
imagined  they  had  fulfilled  the  con¬ 
dition,  when  they  had  made  one 
campaign,  in  which  they  plundered 
and  murdered  as  many  as  fell  into 
theirpower,and  returned  laden  with 
spoil  to  their  homes.  Thus,  the 
aim  of  the  holy  father  would  have 
been  frustrated,  if  the  inspired  Gus¬ 


man  had  not  proved  that  he  was 
destined  to  this  kind  of  war  from 
h’s  mother’s  womb.  At  that  time, 
nothing  was  known  of  a  standing 
army.  He  was  the  first,  since  the 
days  of  the  Romans,  who  raised 
one,  in  a  small  part  of  France,  and 
that  with  this  advantage,  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Romans,  of  pay¬ 
ing  his  troop,  not  with  money  but 
with  indulgencies  and  rosaries;  and, 
as  there  were  yet  people  who 
could  not  live  merely  upon  smoke, 
with  the  hope  of  plunder.  Tins 
plan  was  perfectly  conformable 
to  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Men 
robbed  and  plundered,  and  then 
expiated  their  sins  by  bribing  the 
priest.  The  standing  militia  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  peculiar  order  of  chivalry. 
By  his  advice,  and  with  the  appro¬ 
bation  of  the  papal  legate,  it  was 
instituted  by  lulco,  bishop  of  Tou¬ 
louse. 

To  give  this  order  at  once  as 
much  consistence  as  possible,  mar¬ 
ried  noblemen  were  admitted  of  it, 
together  with  their  wives.  They 
wore  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
black  mantle,  like  the  dress  of  the 
dominican  friars,  only  with  this 
difference,  that  it  was  marked  with 
a  red  cross.  Their  professi®n  con¬ 
sisted  in  an  oath  to  wage  eternal 
war  against  heretics  and  usurers. 
The  master  of  the  order  was  the 
earl  of  Montfort.  This  order  was 

confirmed 
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confirmed  by  Innocent  III.  andHo- 
norios  ill,  who  styled  the  members 
of  it,  MiJites  Tolosani  de  militia 
Jesu  Chris ti;  or,  Milites  Jesu  Christi 
de  Tolosa.  An  order  with  so  nom- 
pons  a  title,  and  endowed  with  the 
goods  and  blood  of  heretics  and 
usurers,  met  with  great  approba¬ 
tion.  An  order,  not  less  numerous, 
immediately  sprang  up  in  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Narbonne,  which,  from  the 
name  of  the  place,  was  denomina¬ 
ted  Milites  Jesu  Christi  de  Nar bona. 
Thus  the  pope  obtained  his  purpose, 
of  despoiling  the  count  of  Toulouse 
of  his  domains,  and  of  destroying 
the  Albigenses ;  for  such  of  them 
as  remained,  were  slain  by  the  ex¬ 
terminating  sword  of  Louis  VIII. 
king  of  France.  About  the  year 
1230,  when  the  rage  of  murdering 
and  plundering  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  had  relented,  the  glory  of  this 
orderof  knighthoodlost  its  splendour 
in  France. 

By  this  time  Dominicus  Gusman 
had  laid  the  first  groundwork  of  his 
order  of  monks  in  Languedoc.  It 
retained  the  same  habit,  and  was 
founded  in  the  same  design  ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  extirpation  of  heretics  by 
force.  We  find  a  curious  anecdote 
in  the  legend  of  his  life,  inserted  fn 
the  Romish  breviary.  When  his 
mother  was  with  child  of  him,  she 
dreamed  a  dream,  in  which  she  saw 
a  young  dog  under  her  heart,  having 
a  burning  torch  in  his  mouth,  with 
which,  in  due  time,  he  would  set 
the  whole  world  in  flames.  Imme¬ 
diately  thereupon  it  follows,  in  this 
authentic  article  of  biography : 
“  This  dream  imported,  that  Do¬ 
minicus  should  hereafter,  by  the 
light  of  his  sanctity  and  learning. 


conduct  the  nations  of  the  earth  to 
Christian  piety.”  But  what  had  a 
dbg  and  a  torch  to  do  with  Christian 
piety?*  By  all  the  sound  rules  for 
the  interpretation  of  dreams,  this 
should  seem  to  be  the  torch  with 
which  he  and  the  primitive  sons  of 
his  order  marched  before  the  cru¬ 
saders  into  the  district  of  Albi,  to 
massacre  some  thousands  of  harm¬ 
less  people  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
with  which  his  order  in  Italy  and 
elsewhere,  by  means  of  the  inquisi¬ 
tion,  lighted  up  the  piles  for  burning 
of  heretics. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  the  said  order, 
together  with  that  of  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  was  transferred  to  Italy,  where 
the  original  obligation  of  it  has 
never  ceased.  In  the  year  1233, 
the  order  revived  in  the  city  of 
Parma,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Gregory  IX.  Italy  was  at  that  time 
over-run  with  heretics,  stigmatized 
with  the  names  of  Patarenians,  Ka- 
thorians,  Paupers  of  Lyons,  Arnald- 
ists,  &c.  and,  under  one  or  other  of 
these  names,  those  were  especially 
persecuted  who  adhered  to  the 
emperor  Frederick  II.  against  the 
temporal  pretensions  of  the  pope 
To  persecute  these  by  all  imagin¬ 
able  means  was  the  main  design  of 
the  revived  order  in  Italy.  On 
this  condition,  the  order,  toge¬ 
ther  with  its  rule,  which  Bartho¬ 
lomew,  of  Vicenza,  the  Domini¬ 
can,  had  composed  in  the  spirit  of 
the  Augustine,  was  favoured  by  the 
above-mentioned  pope  with  several 
bulls.  Nevertheless,  the  knights 
still  continued  to  be  immediately 
subject  to  the  bishops,  till  the  year 
1261  they  were  put  under  the  sole 


*  The  dog  alluded  to  the  future  destinati<  n  of  St.  Dominic,  fco  guard  the  church,  as 
a  vigilant  church-mastiff,  against  heretics  cf  every  denomination. 


authority 


authority  of  their  grand-master,  Lo- 
darengo,  of  Bologna,  by  pope  Ur¬ 
ban  IV, ;  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
grand-master  and  seven  other  Bo- 
lognian  knights,  received  the  title 
of  Fratres  ordinis  militice  beats?  Ma¬ 
ri virginis  gloriosce.  The  order 
was  now  augmented,  by  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  two  other  classes  of  knights, 
whereof  one  lived  in  common  in 
monasteries,  according  to  the  afore¬ 
said  rule  of  St.  Augustine ;  but  the 
other,  as  secular  priests  ;  both  in  a 
state  of  celibacy,  and  in  obedience 
to  the  grand-master  and  the  other 
knights.  These  were  married,  and 
cohabited  with  their  wives  in  their 
own  houses,  independent  of  all 
temporal  magistrature,  and  exempt 
from  all  taxes. 

In  their  constitutions,  they  bound 
themselves  to  wage  an  eternal  war 
against  heretics  and  their  protec¬ 
tors;  to  establish  concord  in  the 
families  of  the  cities  where  they 
dwelt;  to  defend  the  immunities 
of  the  church  ;  to  oppose  the  cruel 
extortion  ot  usurers;  to  maintain 
the  cause  of  the  hospitalers,  of  wi¬ 
dows  and  orphans,  of  the  poor  and 
the  sick ;  to  swear  obedience  to  the 
superior  of  their  order,  and  to  the 
pope;  to  take  an  oath  before  no 
other  tribunal;  to  hear  mass  every 
day;  to  confess  and  to  communi¬ 
cate,  at  least  thrice  in  the  year ;  to 
read  daily  the  office  of  the  mother 
of  God,  if  they  could  read,  and, 
if  not,  then  another  prescribed  form 
in  its  stead ;  to  assemble  once  or 
twice,  every  month,  to  hear  the 
word  of  God;  to  abstain  from  flesh 
every  Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sa¬ 
turday,  during  Lent,  and  on  some 
other  particular  days  in  the  oalen- 
dar,  unless  dispensed  from  this  ab¬ 
stinence,  by  their  superior,  for  suffi¬ 
cient  cause. 


The  conventuals  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  to  walk  in  the  streets,  with¬ 
out  one  of  their  brethren;  and  the 
married  were  forbidden  to  frequent 
riotous  entertainments,  and  the  the¬ 
atres  of  buffoons  and  comedians,  to 
play  at  dice,  and  to  accept  of  tem¬ 
poral  offices  in  the  cities.  Every 
one  was  bound  to  say  annually  a 
thousand  paternosters,  or  the  whole 
office  of  the  dead,  for  the  departed 
brethren  of  the  order;  and  daily 
five  paternosters  and  avernarias,  for 
the  living  and  the  dead  of  the 
order,  and  for  its  benefactors.  It 
is  somewhat  singular,  that  no  men¬ 
tion  is  here  made  of  soul-masses. 

To  these  rules  the  waves  of  the 
knights  were  likewise  bound,  vet 
as  little  under  a  penalty  as  the 
knight  himself,  the  transgression 
whereof  was  atoned  for  by  a  slight 
voluntary  penance.  Their  confes¬ 
sors  were  taken  from  the  Domini¬ 
cans,  whose  order  was  related  to 
theim  As  long  as  the  husband 
lived,  the  wife  enjoyed  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  marks  of  honour  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  husband,  and  after  his 
death  she  was  not  obliged  to  re¬ 
main  a  widow.  They  mostly,  how¬ 
ever,  ended  their  lives  in  the  con¬ 
vents  of  the  penitent  sisters  of  St. 
Dominic,  which,  to  this  end,  were 
established  in  all  the  towns  where 
there  were  knights.  As  such  con¬ 
vents  are  still  in  great  numbers  in 
Italy,  we  may  affirm  that  the  older 
still  exists  in  the  female  sex. 

As  the  knights  not  only  enjoyed 
all  the  immunities  of  the  other 
orders,  but  also,  from  their  large 
revenues,  led  a  comfortable  life 
with  their  wives,  they  at  first  were 
ludicrously  called  the  jovial  knights, 
or  the  jolly  brotherhood,  which  gra¬ 
dually  lost  its  ludicrous  meaning, 
and  was  their  general  appellation 
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throughout  all  Italy.  In  common 
discourse,  and  in  writings,  they 
were  styled  Fratres  gaudentes;  and 
Or  do  fratnim  gaudentium ;  and  the 
order  ot  their  widows,  Domince  con - 
solatia  cle  Placientia,  and  Sorores  de 
poenitentia  et  Dominici. 

For  being  admitted  of  this  order, 
it  was  necessary  to  be  of  an  ancient 
noble  family,  and  in  opulent  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  it  happened  that  a 
poor  person  was  admitted,  or  that 
a, rich  one  afterwards  fell  into  po¬ 
verty,  the  order  was  bound  to  main¬ 
tain  him,  together  with  his  family, 
according  to  their  quality,  out  of 
the  common  stock. 

Their  habit  was  a  long  white 
woollen  garment,  like  that  of  the 
Dominican  friars,  reaching  down 
to  the  shoes,  and  a  grey  mantle  of 
the  same  length,  without  band  or 
hood,  but  covered  about  the  neck 
by  a  round  ruff  of  linen  plaited  3 
wearing  on  the  left  breast  a  cross, 
in  the  upper  corners  whereof  were 
two  red  stars.  Their  mantle  at 
length  was  changed  into  silk,  and 
was  no  longer  lined,  as  at  first,  w'ith 
lamb-skins,  but  with  ermine.  The 
wives  of  the  knights  were  habited 
in  the  same  manner.  For  their 
arms  they  bore  the  aforesaid  red- 
cross  in  a  white  field. 

This  order  had  fixed  itself  in  all 
the  cities  of  upper  and  middle  Italy, 
which  were  distributed  into  six  pro¬ 
vinces,  namely,  those  of  upper  and 
lower  Lombardy,  where,  atiiologna, 
the  grand-master  resided ;  Romag¬ 
na  3  the  upper  and  lower  Tuscany  3 
and  the  circle  of  T re  visa.  Each  of 
these  provinces  was  put  under  a 
provincial,  chosen  every  year  in  the 
provincial  chapter.  The  close  con¬ 
nection  of  the  knights  with  the 
order  of  Dominic,  is  seen,  among 
©ther  things,  from  hence,  that  the 


provincial,  in  his  annual  visitations 
of  the  convents,  must  first  of  all 
give  an  account  of  the  behaviour 
of  the  knights  to  the  Dominican 
monks.  Hence  it  is,  that  Petrus 
de  Gerhardis,  who  lived  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  the  account 
of  the  life  of  Ezzeline,  as  published 
by  Faustus  Lqngianus,  calls  the  jo¬ 
vial  brothers,  Tertiarians  of  the  Do¬ 
minican  order. 

They  were  a  powerful  support 
to  the  Gael  fa,  or  partizans  of  the 
pope,  against  the  Ghibeilines,  and 
did  great  service  in  all  the  troubles 
which  the  popes  excited  against 
the  emperor  Frederick  II.  and  other 
emperors,  in  Italy,  particularly  a- 
gainst  his  viceroy  Ezzeline.  Ez¬ 
zeline  caused  a  great  number  of 
them,  together  with  several  Domi¬ 
nicans,  to  he  publicly  executed, 
who  were  extolled,  by  the  popes 
and  guelfs,  as  martyrs  to  religion, 
though  they  were  in  fact  only  in¬ 
cendiaries  and  rebels.  As  the  seat 
of  the  war,  between  the  imperial 
and  papal  potentates,  was,  properly 
speaking,  in  the  upper  and  middle 
Italy,  the  reason  is  apparent  why 
this  order  of  knighthood  was  only 
extended  over  these  parts  of  Italy. 
This  order,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Dominican  monks,  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  movers  of  the 
various  insurrections  of  the  Italian 
cities  against  the  sovereignty  of  the 
German  emperor,  though  it  is  not 
remarked  by  any  of  the  modern 
historians.  When  Alexander  IV. 
caused  the  crusade,  against  Ezzeline 
de  Romano,  to  be  preached  by  the 
Dominicans  in  upper  Italy,  one  of 
them,  named  Giovanni  Schio,  being, 
leader  of  the  flower  of  tire  cru¬ 
saders,  we  cannot  doubt  that  the 
knights,  who  were  so  nearly  related 
to  him,  were  at  their  head.  For 
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in  the  bull  by  which  pope  Gre¬ 
gory  IX.  confirms  their  rule,  they 
are  commanded  thus  :  Se  armis  ac- 
clngent  fratres ,  virillter  pugnantes, 
ad  mandatum  ecclesice.  To  thi  she 
encouraged  them  by  the  following 
words:  Vos,  mori po  tius  quam  pati 
hiijusmodi  mala  cupientes,  a  voids 
Machabceos  re uiviscer'e  f acids,  dam 
hastes  ecclesice  eocpugnatis . 

When  we  consider  how  power¬ 
ful  the  Dominicans  still  were,  even 
in  our  times,  in  those  countries 
where  they  had  the  dreadful  court 
of  inquisition  in  their  hands,  we 
may  take  it  for  granted,  that,  in 
the  darker  ages,  while  supported 
by  the  power  of  an  order  of  chi¬ 
valry  that  had  established  itself  in 
so  many  considerable  towns,  their 
authority  over  the  people  was  un¬ 
bounded.  As  the  kmights,  by  the 
precept  of  their  constitution,  must 
be  rich,  it  follows,  that  they  were 
selected  from  the  most  fiourishing 
and  powerful  of  the  nobility,  in  the 
upper  and  middle  Italy ;  and  thus 
the  intimate  connection  wherein 
they  stood,  not  only  with  one  ano¬ 
ther,  but  also  with  their  relations 
and  dependants,  and  their  autho¬ 
rity  among  the  citizens  and  coun¬ 
trymen,  must  compose  a  formidable 
power.  Their  institution,  likewise, 
was  so  contrived,  that  it  must  be 
ever  increasing  in  numbers  and  con¬ 
sequence.  For,  besides  that  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  knights 
were  very  easily  performed,  and 
every  one  was  at  liberty  to  enter 
himself  either  of  the  unmarried  or 
of  the  married  class,  and,  on  his 
choosing  the  latter,  that  he  retained 
all  his  property,  they  had  likewise 
the  exceedingly  important  advan¬ 
tage,  that  their  possessions,  to  them 
and  their  children,  were  exempted 
from  all  secular  taxes  and  incum- 
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brances,  and,  being  regarded  as  ec¬ 
clesiastical  fiefs,  were  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  sacred  chair ;  which 
in  those  times,  when,  owing  to  the 
intestine  commotions  of  the  cities, 
the  burghers  were  often  exposed  to, 
great  dangers,  and  were  loaded 
with  taxes,  proved  very  profitable 
to  them.  In  many  cities,  matters 
were  pushed  to  such  extremities, 
that,  by  this  method,  the  greater 
part  of  their  territory  passed  under 
the  dominion  of  the  church  or  the 
pope,  and  the  public  taxes  must 
either  have  fallen  short,  or  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  on  the  smaller  part  of  the 
taxable  goods  and  persons.  From 
which  cause,  bloody  feuds  arose 
among  the  citizens  3  in  which,  how¬ 
ever,  for  a  long  time,  the  knights 
and  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  protected 
by  thecomminatory  thunders  of  the 
Roman  pontiffs,  maintained  the  up¬ 
per  hand.  The  magistracy  of  the 
cities  saw  themselves  obliged  to 
hazard  all  extremes.  They  exclu¬ 
ded  the  persons  of  the  clergy  from 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  as  they 
contributed  nothing  to  the  expences 
of  the  state.  At  Padua,  a  law  was 
published,  in  1282,  that  whoever 
murdered  an  ecclesiastic  should  be 
amerced  no  more  than  a  Venetian 
ducat  for  his  offence.  By  the  like 
necessary  consequences,,  at  least  the 
common  abuse  was  removed,  that 
this  order  of  knights,  and  the  bi¬ 
shops,  declared  the  estates  of  every 
one  that  espoused  the  party  of  the 
guelfs,  under  the  false  pretence  of 
being  a  member  of  the  clergy  or 
of  the  order,  to  be  a  frank-fee  of 
the  church.  This  abuse  was  abo¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1289,  in  a  council, 
at  Monselier,  where  it  was  decreed, 
that  those  who  wore  the  habit  of 
the  order,  and  did  not  authentically 
prove  that  they  had  taken  the  vow 
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of  the  order,  should  be  bound  to 
pay  the  public  taxes.  Such  unpro¬ 
fessed  as  wore  the  habit,  were  cal¬ 
led,  Conversi,  or,  Fratresde  peniten¬ 
tial  ,  and  in  derision,  from  the  sign 
T  of  the  order,  brethren  of  the 
crutch.  Their  number  was  so  gi  eat, 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity, 
in  a  general  chapter,  to  reduce  it 
very  considerably.  Though  it  was 
a  kind  of  smuggled  resolution,  it 
could  not  be  easily  kept  secret  from 
those  whom  it  principally  affected, 
and  therefore  it  occasioned  the  name 
of  Fratres  gaudentes  to  be  odious, 
even  in  many  of  the  guelfic  cities. 

A  minorite,  of  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  named  Salimbene,  of  Parma, 
in  an  unprinted  chronicle,  pre¬ 
served  in  the  library  of  the  house  of 
Conti,  at  Rome,  bears  no  honour¬ 
able  testimony  to  this  order.  He 
accuses  them  of  never  having  built 
a  monastery,  nor  an  hospital,  nor  a 
church,  nor  founded  any  good  insti¬ 
tution  with  their  own  funds  5  that, 
as  is  usual  with  the  powerful,  they 
had  amassed  a  great  store  of  ill-got¬ 
ten  goods,  and  never  restored  any 
part  of  it  to  its  legitimate  owners  ; 
that  they  squandered  away  this 
wealth  in  idle  pomp  and  riotous  ex¬ 
cesses  ;  and,  afterwards  obtained 
from  the  pope  full  licence  to  drive 
the  monks  from  their  convents,  and 
the  clergy  from  their  benefices,  in 
order  to  enrich  themselves  with  the 
spoil  •,  that  they  were  immoderately 
covetous ;  in  short,  he  knows  not 
what  they  arc  good  for  but  to  pamper 
their  bodies  and  indulge  their  lusts. 
Federici,  the  dominican,  author  of 
a  history  of  his  order,  printed  at 
Venice,  in  1787?  strives  all  he  can 
to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  the 
minorite,  by  saying  that  he  was  of 
the  party  of  the  austere  franciscans, 
who  condemned  the  mitigation  of 


the  ride  of  St.  Francis,  obtained  by 
Rebus,  the  secohd  general  of  their 
order,  and  endeavoured  to  carry 
the  apostolical  poverty  of  the  orders 
beyond  the  bounds  of  moderation. 
The  author  likewise  adduces  real 
instances  of  good  institutions  esta¬ 
blished  by  this  order.  But  to  the 
question  that  naturally  arises  here, 
whether  they  founded  them  of  their 
own  property,  and  not  rather  out  of 
the  revenues  of  the  numerous 
church-benefices  they  seized  on  by 
artful  pretences,  or  the  confiscated 
estates  of  burnt  heretics,  which 
they  purchased  for  a  trifle,  or  the 
extorted  restitutions  of  usurers  j  to 
this  question  he  says  not  a  word, 
nor  is  it  by  any  means  answered  in 
the  proofs  he  advances.  The  se¬ 
cond  founder  of  it,  Bartholomew 
de  Vicenza,  himself  charges  them 
with  vain  pomp  and  arrogance ;  and 
the  poet  Guittone  de  Arezzo,  one 
of  their  brethren,  complains  of  their 
licentious  course  of  life  and  effemi¬ 
nate  manners.  After  all,  whether 
the  author  does  right  to  take  it  ill 
of  Dante  that  he  places  two  knights 
of  this  order,  who,  in  defiance  of 
their  rule,  were  chiefs  of  the  Flo¬ 
rentine  republic,  in  the  district  of 
hell,  where  the  hypocrites  receive 
their  reward,  it  is  not  easy  to  de¬ 
termine.  Dante  was  acquainted 

X 

with  them  both  5  and  it  would  re¬ 
quire  a  great  deal  of  labour  to  prove 
that  it  was  from  personal  hatred 
that  he  consigned  them  to  his 
hell. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed,  however, 
that  many  celebrated  persons  were 
fellows  of  this  order.  Of  these  I 
shall  only  just  mention  the  above 
named  Guittone  de  Arezzo,  the 
poet.  lie  was  born  in  the  Tuscan 
town  of  Arezzo.  His  father  was 
called  Viva  di  Michele,  and  not 
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Bonatr,  as  some  pretend.  He  was 
chamberlain  of  the  city  that  gave 
him  birth,  and  a  zealous  promoter 
of  his  order.  None  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries  excelled  him  in  the  elegan¬ 
cies  of  diction  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  The  Tusc  n language,  which 
was  then  getting  into  form,  acqui¬ 
red  a  great  share  of  its  perfection 
from  his  writings.  There  are  still 
remaining  of  his,  forty  canzoni, 
and  above  a  hundred  sonnets,  which 
species  of  poetry  he  is  said  to  have 
invented.  Dante  and  Petrarca  bear 
honourable  witness  to  him.  His 
letters  were  given  to  the  public, 
with  elucidations,  by  the  learned 
prelate  Bottari,  in  the  year  1/45. 
These  letters  and  his  poems  testify, 
that  he  was  not  only  the  most  polite 
and  learned  writer  of  his  age,  but, 
what  is  more,  a  man  of  strict  pro¬ 
bity. 

Dnring  the  great  confusion  and 
strife  that  raged  in  Italy  between 
the  papal  and  imperial  powers,  and 
while  the  cities  were  in  need  of  the 
assistance  of  the  popes  to  enable  them 
to  preserve  their  freedom,  the  order 
of  the  jovial  brethren  flourished. 
In  proportion,  however,  as  the 
cities  obtained  their  freedom,  partly 
with  the  consent  of  the  emperor, 
and  partly  by  force  of  arms,  and 
assumed  a  republican  form,  and  by 
mutual  connection  were  even  in  a 
condition  to  maintain  their  liberty, 
the  order  fell  into  decline  ■,  like  a 
numerous  and  well  provided  army 
that  is  disbanded  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  peace.  The  essential  constitu¬ 
tion  of  this  order  could  not  consist 
with  the  welfare  of  the  cities.  Ex¬ 
tensive  domains,  exempt  from  all 
taxes,  and  a  powerful  nobility,  who 
contribute  nothing  to  the  general 
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benefit,  cannot  be  thought  of,  not 
to  say  tolerated,  in  a  petty  state.* 
Accordingly,  their  lands  were  by 
degrees  rendered  subject  to  the  tax¬ 
es  imposed  on  the  public  at  large. 
Hence  too  the  object  and  advan¬ 
tage,  by  which  the  nobility  had 
formerly  been  induced  to  enter 
themselves  of  the  order,  now  en¬ 
tirely  ceased.  In  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury  new  orders  of  knighthood  and 
new  badges  of  honour  sprang  up, 
by  which  a  new  field  for  shining 
was  opened  to  the  nobles  and 
wealthy  owners  of  land.  Amadeus, 
duke  of  Savoy,  founded  an  order, 
still  extant,  of  the  annunciation  of 
Mary.  All  the  princes  of  Italy, 
of  whom  there  were  almost  as  many 
as  there  were  towns,  took  on  them¬ 
selves  the  right  of  conferring 
knighthood  ;  and  the  German  em¬ 
perors,  particularly  Sigismund  and 
Frederick  III.  bestowed  on  many 
noblemen  of  Italy  the  order  of  St. 
George  and  the  dragon.  The 
popes  were  determined  not  to  be 
behind  hand  with  the  emperors 
and  princes  in  this  instance  of  sove¬ 
reignty.  Alexander  VI.  Leo  X. 
Paul  III.  granted  badges  of  various 
orders.  The  Spaniards  and  French 
brought  their  orders  of  chivalry 
with  them  into  Italy,  and  distribu¬ 
ted  them  among  the  nobles.  On 
the  abrogation  of  the  templars, 
there  appeared  among  the  Italian 
nobility  knights  of  Rhodes,  at  pre¬ 
sent  the  order  of  Malta,  German 
barons,  knights  of  St.  Maurice  and 
St.  Lazarus,  and  of  St.  James  della 
Spata.  At  length  it  was  thought 
fit,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  institute  one  general 
order  against  the  enemies  of  reli¬ 
gion  and  the  church,  from  all  the 


*  In  a  lar^-e  one  still  less. 
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ordersof  knightsand  monks,  among 
which  the  order  of  the  jovial  bre¬ 
thren  was  expressly  comprehended. 
We  learn  from  a  bull  of  pope  Pius 
II.  of  the  year  1359?  that  this  or¬ 
der  received  its  denomination  from 
St.  Maria  of  Bethlehem,  and  had 
cardinal  Lewis  Scarampo  for  its 
first  grand  master,  and  that  its  seat, 
was  in  the  isles  of  the  Cyclades. 
The  great  commotions  that  now  fell 
out,  tended  to  nothing  more  than 
the  degradation  of  the  Italian  or¬ 
ders,  especially  that  of  the  jovial 
brethren.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
the  number  of  orders  of  knighthood 
in  Italy  increased  beyond  all  mode¬ 
ration,  and  entirely  eclipsed  the 
old  ones. 

In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen¬ 
turies  the  possessions  of  this  order 
were  diminished  on  all  hands.  On 
every  urgent  occasion,  especially  in 
the  wars  between  the  new  republics 
and  the  princes,  a  great  part  of  them 
w  ere  ravished  from  the  order,  and 
a  part  not  inferior  was  converted 
into  commendams  by  the  popes, 
who  granted  them  to  cardinals  and 
other  prelates,  at  their  good  plea¬ 
sure.  In  Tuscany  they  were  ab¬ 
sorbed  by  the  order  of  St.  Stephen; 
and  in  other  states,  for  example, 
in  Milan,  Venice,  Bergamo,  Pla¬ 
centia,  Parma,  Ac.  they  were 
turned  into  hospitals  and  other  pi¬ 
ous  foundations,  in  order  that  the 
pope  might  not  burden  them  with 
commendams  for  his  cardinals  and 
prelates.  Thus  the  order  was  go¬ 
ing  out  by  degrees,  till  at  length  it 
was  entirely  extinguished,  in  the 
year  1588,  by  the  bull  Inter  coetera 
of  pope  Sixtus  V.  As  the  Vene¬ 
tian  republic  refused  to  admit  of  this 
bull  of  abolition,  a  convent  of  the 
order  still  exists  at  this  day  at  Tre- 
yisa. 


7 he  poetical  Legend  of  Taliesin,  the 
British  Bard,  translated  out  of  the 
Petty  Traditions  from  the  Month¬ 
ly  Magazine. 

A  Nobleman  lived  formerly  in 
^  Penlyn,  called  Tegid  the  bald, 
whose  patrimony  was  in  the  middle 
of  the  lake  of  Tegid,  and  his  wife 
was  named  Ceridwen  ;  of  her  was 
born  a  son,  called  Morvran  ;  and  a 
daughter  called  Creirvyn,  who  was 
the  fairest  woman  in  the  world. 
A  brother  of  these  two,  Avagzu, 
was  the  ugliest  man  living,  which 
caused  Ceridwen,  his  mother,  to 
think  that  he  was  not  likely  to  be 
received  amongst  the  nobles,  on 
account  of  his  ugliness,  unless  he 
was  endowed  with  some  excel¬ 
lencies,  or  was  versed  in  some  ho¬ 
nourable  sciences,  as  this  was  at  the 
commencement  of  the  time  of  Ar¬ 
thur  and  the  round  table. 

Shb  therefore,  agreeably  to  the 
mystery  of  books  of  chymistry,  or¬ 
dered  to  be  boiled  a  cauldron  of 
genius  and  sciences  for  her  son,  so 
that  his  reception  should  be  more 
honourable,  on  account  of  his  know¬ 
ledge  and  skill  concerning  future 
times. 

Then  she  began  to  boil  the  caul¬ 
dron  ;  which,  after  it  once  began, 
could  not  be  suffered  to  cease  boil¬ 
ing  until  the  conclusion  of  a  year 
and  a  day,  so  that  there  should  be 
obtained  three  blessed  drops  of  the 
gift  of  the  spirit. 

Little  Gwion,  the  son  of  a  villain 
of  Lanvair  Caereinion,  in  Powys, 
was  appointed  by  her  to  watch  the 
cauldron,  and  a  blind  man,  named 
Morda,  was  to  keep  the  fire  burn¬ 
ing  under  if,  with  an  injunction  not 
to  sutler  the  boiling  to  break  before 
the  expiration  of  a  year  and  a 
day. 
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.  In  the  mean  while,  she,  with  the 
3iid  of  the  books  of  astronomers,  and 
under  the  hours  of  the  planets,  was 
daily  simpling  for  herbs  of  every 
peculiar  virtue. 

Upon  a  certain  day,  as  Ceridwen 
was  simpling,  and  the  year  drawing 
near  to  an  end,  it  happened  that 
three  drops  of  the  precious  water 
flew  out  of  the  cauldron,  and  fell 
upon  the  finger  of  little  Gwion, 
which,  upon  account  of  the  heat, 
he  put  into  his  mouth.  No  sooner 
had  he  put  those  miraculous  drops 
in  his  lips  but  he  knew  all  things 
which  should  come  to  pass  in  fu¬ 
ture  ;  and  he  was  perfectly  sensible 
that  his  greatest  danger  was  from 
the  cunning  of  Ceridwen,  for  many 
were  her  acquirements  in  science ; 
and  through  extreme  fear,  he  fled 
towards  his  own  country.  The 
cauldron  broke  in  two  ;  for  the  steel 
and  the  whole  contents,  except  the 
three  essential  drops,  were  poisonous, 
so  that  the  horses  of  Gwyzno  Long¬ 
shanks  were  poisoned  by  drinking 
the  water  of  the  river,  into  which 
the  cauldron  had  been  emptied ; 
and  on  that  account  the  river  be¬ 
came  to  be  called  Gwen  wyn  Mer9 
Gwyzno.  or  the  poison  of  the  steeds 
of  G  wyz.no. 

Thereupon,  Ceridwen,  coming 
home,  and  seeing  her  labour  for  a 
whole  year  lost,  snatched  up  a  club, 
and  struck  the  blind  Morda  upon 
the  head,  so  that  one  of  his  eyes 
fell  upon  his  cheek  ;  on  which  he 
said,  *  thou  hast  disfigured  me, 
and  1  innocent ;  thou  hast  suffered 
a  loss  on  my  account.’ — ‘Thou 
sayest  the  truth quoth  Ceridwen, 
it  was  little  Gwion  who  robbed  me. ’ 
The  pursuit  began,  thetworunning  ; 
he  discovered  her,  and  took  theform 
of  a  hare,  and  ran  ;  she  immediately 
appeared  a  greyhound  bitch,  turn- 
Vol.  XL. 
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mg  and  driving  him  towards  a  river ; 
he  transformed  himself  to  a  fish| 
and  she-to  an  otter  bitch,  and  sought 
for  him  under  water,  so  that  he  was 
obliged  to  appear  a  bird  in  the  airj 
and  she  became  a  hawk  to  pursue 
him,  giving  him  no  respite  on  the 
wing ;  and  when  she  was  just  lay¬ 
ing  hold  of  him,  and  he  dreading 
death,  he  discovered  a  heap  of  win¬ 
nowed  wheat  on  the  floor  of  a 
barnji  lie-descended  into  the  wheat, 
and  appeared  as  one  of  the  grains  $ 
and  thereupon  she  appeared  a  black 
crested  hen;  and  to  the  wheat  sh« 
went,  and  with  her  feet  scraping 
it,  she  recogmzed  and  swallowed 
him ;  and,  as  the  story  lays,  she  was 
nine  months  pregnant  with  him  5 
and  when  she  was  delivered,  she 
could  not  in  her  heart  kill  him,  as 
he  was  so  beautiful,  but  dressed 
him  up  in  a  leather  basket,  and  cast 
him  to  the  will  of  Providence  into 
the  sea,  on  the  29th  of  April. 

At  that  time  the  weir  of  Gwyzno 
was  upon  the  sand,  between  IDyvt 
and  Aberystwyth,  near  his  own 
castle.  In  that  weir  was  taken  to 
the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds 
every  May  eve.  And,  at  that  time, 
Gwyzno  had  one  son  called  Elphin, 
one  of  the  most  mischievous  of 
youths,  and  driven  to  the  greatest 
want;  on  which  account  his  father 
was  sorely  afflicted,  thinking  him 
born  in  an  evil  hour.  Through  the 
exhortation  of  his  counsellors,  his 
father  gave  him  the  draught  of  the 
weir  for  that  year,  to  see  if  any  good 
would  happen  him,  and  to  enable 
him  to  commence  an  occupation. 

On  the  morningfollowing,  Elphin 
saw  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
weir;  but  on  going  away,  he  dis¬ 
covered  the  leather  basket  on  one 
of  its  poles.  Then  exclaimed  one 
of  the  weir-men  to  Elphin,  ‘thou 
E  e  hast 
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hast  never  been  unlucky  until  this 
night  ;  for  thou  hast  destroyed  the 
properties  of  the  weir,  in  which  it 
was  usual  to  obtain  the  value  of 
one  hundred  pounds  on  every  May 
evef- — 4  What  now  !’  said  Elphin, 

possibly  we  have  a  good  equivalent 
therefor  the  one  hundred  pounds.' n 
The  skin  was  opened  $  and  the 
opener  beheld  the  forehead  of  a 
child}  and  he  exclaimed  to  Elphin, 
s Lyma  Taliesin!’  (Behold  a  fair 
front  !) — *  Taliesin  bid/— ‘  Fair 
Front  let  him  be  called,’  cried  El¬ 
phin,  raising  the  child  in  his  amis, 
and  commiserating  his  misfortune; 
and  he  pensively  took  him  up  behind 
him.  The  horse  that  was  wont  to 
trot,  he  caused  now  to  amble,  thus 
carrying  the  child  as  easy  as  if  he 
were  sitting  in  the  most  easy  arm¬ 
chair. 

Soon  after,  the  child  sung  the 
song,  called  ‘  The  Comfort,’  to  El¬ 
phin,  and  foretold  him  honour.  The 
Com  fort  begins  /  Elphin s  deg  taw  a  t  h 
tvyloj — TairElphin,  cease  thy  weep¬ 
ing;’  and  is  the  first  song  of  Talie¬ 
sin,  made  to  cheer  Elphin,  on  losing 
the  draught  of  the  weir,  as  nothing- 
grieved  him  so  much  as  being  the 
cause  of  the  misfortune. 

Then  Elphin  brought  Taliesin  to 
the  house  cf  Gwyzno  his  father; 
and  Gwyzno  asked  if  he  had  a  good 
draught  in  the  weir  ?  to  which  he 
replied,  that  be  had  found  what  was 
better  than  all  the  fish.  4  What  was 
it?’  said  Gwyzno.  4  A  bard,’  said 
Elphin.  *  Ah,  poor  thing!’  ex¬ 
claimed  Gwyzno,  4  what  good  will 
that  do  thee  ?’  Then  Taliesin  him¬ 
self  answered  and  said,  ^  this  will 
be  of  more  value  to  him  than  ever 
the  weir  was  to  thee.’  Then  Gw\z- 
no  cried, 4  what  !  canst  thou  speak, 
and  j  et  so  little  ?’ — 4 1  can  speak  of 
more  than  then  ait  able  to  ask.’—- 
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c  Let  me  hear  what  thou  canst  say/ 
replied  Gwyzno.  Thereupon  Ta¬ 
liesin  sung : —  4 

4  Ar  v  dwr  mae  cyvlwr  cant  bendigav,’ 
&c. 

4  On  the  water  is  the  state  of  a  hundred  of 
the  most  blessed/  See. 

Then  Gwyzno  demanded  if  he 
was  a  man  or  a  spirit  ?  whereupon 
he  sang  his  history,  saying, 

‘  Priv  varz  cyfredin, 

4  VVyv  vi  i  Elfin/  &c. 

1  Aprimaiyand  universal  bard  am  It® 
Elphin/  &c. 

The  probable  part  of  the  above 
tale  is  true;  for  Taliesin  was  an 
orphan  brought  up  by  Elphin,  and 
afterwards  patronized  by  different 
princes,  particularly  Urien  Reged, 
as  it  appears  from  pieces  extant, 
addressed  to  that  hero.  What  is 
fiction  is  founded  upon  the  bardic 
system  of  transmigration;  of  which 
system  Taliesin  makes  more  use 
than  any  ancient  bard,  of  whose 
works  we  have  any  remains. 


An  Extract  from  a  Dissertation  on 
the  primitive  Religion  of  the  Hin¬ 
dus,  together  with  some  Extracts 
from  the  Vedas ,  hy  Sir  William 
Jones;  published  for  the  first  Time 
in  the  Gth  Volume  of  his  Works. 

T/  FT  that  I  may  not  seem  to 
JO  appropriate  the  merit  of  dis¬ 
coveries  which  others  have  previ¬ 
ously  made,  I  think  it  necessary  to 
sav,  that  the  original  Gayatri,  or 
holiest  verse  in  the  Veda,  has  al¬ 
ready  been  published,  though  very 
incorrectly,  by  hi  a  Manuel  da  A  s- 
someaon,  a  successful  missionary 
from  Portugal,  who  may  have  receiv¬ 
ed  it,as  bis  countrymen  assert,  from 
a  com  erred  Brahman  ;  that  the  same 
venerable  text  was  seen  in  the  hand 
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of  Mr.  Wilkin,  who  no  doubt  well 
understood  it,  by  two  pandits  of 
my  acquaintance  ;  and  that  a  para¬ 
phrase  of  it  in  Persian,  may  be 
found  in  the  curious  work  of  Dara- 
shucuh,  which  deserves  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  very  particularly.  That 
amiable,  but  impolitic  prince,  who 
sacrificed  his  throne  and  his  life  to 
a  premature  declaration  of  his  re¬ 
ligious  opinions,  had  employed  sis 
months,  as  he  tells  us,  at  Benares, 
in  translating  and  explaining  fifty- 
one  Upanishads,  or  secrets  of  the 
old  Indian  scripture  ;  but  he  trans¬ 
lated  only  the  verbal  interpretations 
of  his  pandits,  and  blended  the 
text  of  the  Veda  with  different 
glosses,  and  even  with  the  conver¬ 
sation,  I  believe,  of  his  living 
Hindu  expositors,  who  are  naturally 
so  loquacious,  that  when  they  have 
began  talking  they  hardly  know  how 
to  close  their  lips. 

Of  this  book  I  procured,  with 
the  assistance  of  colonel  Poliar,  a 
complete  copy,  corrected  by  a  learn¬ 
ed  rajah,  named  Anandaram,  with 
whom  the  colonel  was  very  inti¬ 
mate  :  but  though  sublime  and  ma¬ 
jestic  features  of  the  original  were 
discernible  in  parts,  through  folds 
of  ihe  Persian  drapery  ;  yet  the 
Sanscreet  names  were  so  barbarously 
written,  and  the  additions  of  the 
translator  have  made  the  work  so 
deformed,  that  I  resolved  to  post¬ 
pone  a  regular  perusal  of  it  till  I 
could  compare  it  with  the  Sanscreet 
original.*  *  *  *  * 

Isavasyam  ;  or,  an  Upanishad,  from 
the  Yajur  Veda. 

1.  By  one  supreme  ruler  is  this 
universe  pervaded ;  evenevery  world 
in  the  whole  circleof  nature.  En¬ 
joy  pure  delight,  O  man  !  by  aban¬ 
doning  all  thoughts  of  tills  perish¬ 


able  world;  and  covet  not  the 
wealth  of  any  creature  existing. 

2.  He  who  in  thislife  coig^nually 
performs  his  religious  duties,  may 
desire  to  live  a  hundred  years;  but 
even  to  the  end  of  that  period  thou 
shouldest  have  no  other  occupation 
here  below. 

3.  To  those  regions  where  evil 
spirits  dwell,  and  which  utter  dark- 
ness  involves,  all  such  men  surely 
go  after  death,  as  destroy  the  purity 
of  their  own  souls. 

4.  There  is  one  supreme  spirit, 
which  nothing  can  shake,  more  swift 
than  the  thought  of  man.  That 
primeval  mover,  even  divine  in¬ 
telligences  cannot  reach:  that  spi¬ 
rit,  though  unmoved,  infinitely 
transcends  others,  how  rapid  soever 
their  course. 

5.  That  supreme  spirit  moves  at 
pleasure,  but  in  itself  is  immove¬ 
able:  it  is  distant  from  us,  yet  very 
near  us ;  it  pervades  this  whole  sys¬ 
tem  ot  worlds,  yet  is  infinitely  be¬ 
yond  it. 

6.  The  man  who  considers  all 
beings  as  existing  even  in  the  su¬ 
preme  spirit,  and  the  supreme  spi¬ 
rit  as  pervading  all  beings,  hence¬ 
forth  views  no  creature  with  con¬ 
tempt. 

7.  In  him  who  knows  that  all 
spiritual  beings  are  the  same  in  kind 
with  the  supreme  spirit,  what  room 
can  there  be  for  delusion  of  mind  ? 
or  what  room  for  sorrow,  when  h© 
reflects  on  the  identity  of  spiri  t  ? 

8.  Hie  pure  enlightened  soul 
assumes  a  luminous  form  with  no 
gross  body,  with  no  perforation, 
with  no  veins  or  tendons,  unble¬ 
mished,  untainted  by  sin,  itself 
being  a  ray  from  the  infinite  spirit, 
which  knows  the  past  and  the  fu¬ 
ture,  which  pervades  all,  which  ex¬ 
isted  with  no  cause  but  itself,  which 
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created  all  things  as  they  are  in 
ages  very  remote. 

Q.  They  who  are  ignorantly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  mere  ceremonies  of 
religion  are  fallen  into  thick  dark¬ 
ness  ;  but  they  surely  have  a  thicker 
gloom  around  them  who  are  solely 
attached  to  speculative  science. 

10.  A  distinct  reward,  they  say, 
is  reserved  for  ceremonies,  and  a 
distinct  reward,  they  say,  for  divine 
knowledge;  adding,  f  this  we  have 
heard  from  sages  who  declared  it 
to  usd 

11.  He  alone  is  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  ceremonies,  and  with 
that  of  speculative  science,  who  is 
acquainted  with  both  at  once;  by 
religious  ceremonies  he  passes  the 
gulph  of  death,  and  by  divine 
knowledge  he  attains  immortality. 

12.  They  who  adore  only  the  ap¬ 
pearances  and  forms  of  the  Deity  are 
fallen  into  thick  darkness,  but  they 
surely  have  a  thicker  gloom  around 
them  who  are  solely  devoted  to  the 
abstract  essence  of  the  divine  es¬ 
sence. 

13.  A  distinct  reward,  they  say, 
is  obtained  by  adoring  the  forms 
and  attributes,  and  a  distinct  re¬ 
ward,  they  say,  by  adoring  the  ab¬ 
stract  essence;  adding,  “this  we 
have  heard  from  sages  who  declare 
it  to  us.” 

14.  He  only  knows  the  forms 
and  the  essence  of  the  Deity  who 
adores  both  at  once;  by  adoring 
the  appearances  of  the  Deity,  he 
passes  the  gulph  of  death,  and  by 
adoring  his  abstract  essence  he  at¬ 
tains  immortality. 

15.  Unveil,  O  thou  who  givest 
sustenance  to  the  world,  that  face 
of  the  true  son,  which  is  now  hidden 
by  a  vase  of  golden  light!  so  that 
we  may  see  the  truth,  and  know 
our  whole  duty  ! 


16.  O  thou  who  givest  sustenance 
to  the  world  !  thou  sole  mover  of 
all :  thou  who  restrainest  sinners, 
who  pervadest  yon  great  luminary, 
who  appearest  as  the  son  of  the 
creator  !  hide  thy  dazzling  beams, 
and  expand  thy  spiritual  brightness, 
that  I  may  view  thy  most  auspicious, 
most  glorious,  real  form. 

“  Om,  remember  me,  divine 
spirit !” 

le  Om,  remember  my  deeds.” 
iy.  Thatjall-pervading spirit,  that 
spirit  which  gives  light  to  the  visible 
sun,  even  the  same  in  kind,  am  I, 
though  infinitely  distant  in  degree. 
Let  my  soul  return  to  the  immortal 
spirit  of  God,  and  then  let  my 
body,  which  ends  in  ashes,  return 
to  dust  ! 

18.  O  spirit  who  pervadest  fire, 
lead  us  in  a  straight  path  to  the 
riches  of  beatitude!  Thou,  O  God, 
possessest  all  the  treasures  of  know¬ 
ledge;  remove  each  foul  taintfrom 
our  souls;  we  continually  approach 
thee  with  the  highest  praise  and  the 
most  fervid  adoration. 

From  the  Yazur  Veda. 

1.  As  a  tree,  the  lord  of  the 
forest,  even  so,  without  fiction,  is 
man  :  his  hairs  are  as  leaves  ;  his 
skin,  as  exterior  bark. 

2.  Through  the  skin  flows  blood  $ 
through  the  rhind,  sap :  from  a 
wounded  man,  therefore,  blood 
gushes,  as  the  vegetable  fluid  from 
a  tree  that  is  cut. 

3 .  His  muscles  are  as  interwoven 
fibres;  the  membrane  round  his 
bones,  as  interior  bark,  which  is 
closely  fixed :  his  bones  are  as  the 
hard  pieces  of  wood  within;  their 
marrow  is  composed  of  pith. 

4.  Since  the  tree,  when  felled, 
springs  again,  still  fresher,  from 
the  root,  from  what  root  springs 
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mortal  man  when  felled  by  the  hand 
of  death  ? 

5.  Say  not, he  springs  from  seed/' 
seed  surely  comes  from  the  living. 
A  tree,  no  doubt,  rises  from  seed, 
and  after  death  has  a  visible  re¬ 
newal. 

6.  But  a  tree  which  they  have 
plucked  up  by  the  root,  flourishes 
individually  no  more.  From  what 
root  then  springs  mortal  man  when 
felled  by  the  hand  of  death  ? 

7>  Say  not  he  was  born  before  ; 
he  is  born :  who  can  make  him 
spring  again  to  birth  ? 

S.  God,  who  is  perfect  wisdom, 
perfect  happiness.  He  is  the  final 
retuge  of  the  man  who  has  liber¬ 
ally  bestowed  his  wealth,  who  has 
been  firm  in  virtue,  who  knows 
and  adores  that  Great  One. 

\ 

A  Hymn  to  the  Night. 

Night  approaches,  illumined  with 
stars  and  planets,  and,  looking  on 
all  sides-  with  numberless  eyes,  over¬ 
powers  all  meaner  lights.  The 
immortal  goddess  pervades  the  fir¬ 
mament,  covering  the  low  valleys 
and  shrubs,  and  the  lofty  mountains 
and  trees,  but  soon  she  disturbs  the 
gloom  with  celestial  effulgence. 
Advancing  with  brightness,  at 
length  she  recals  her  sister,  morn¬ 
ing;  and  the  nightly  shade  gradu¬ 
ally  melts  away. 

May  she,  at  this  time,  be  pro¬ 
pitious  !  she,  in  whose  early  watch, 
we  may  calmly  recline  in  our  man¬ 
sion,  as  birds  repose  on  the  tree. 

Mankind  now  sleep  in  their 
towns  :  now  herds  and  flocks  peace¬ 
fully  slumber,  and  winged  crea¬ 
tures,  even  swift  falcons  and  vul¬ 
tures. 

O  night  !  avert  from  us  the  she- 
wolfand  the  wolf;  and,  oh  !  suffer 
us  to  pass  thee  in  soothing1' rest. 


O  morn  !  remove,  in  due  time* 
this  black,  yet  visible,  overwhelming 
darkness,  which  at  present  infolds 
me,  as  thou  enablest  me  to  remove 
the  cloud  of  their  debts. 

Daughter  of  heaven  !  I  approach 
thee  with  praise,  as  the  cow  ap¬ 
proaches  her  milker;  accept,  G 
night!  not  the  hymn  only,  but  the 
oblation  ofthy  suppliant,  who  prays 
that  his  foes  may  be  subdued. 

The  following  fragment  is  a 
translation  from  a  Sanscreet  work, 
intituled. 

The  ignorant  instructed . 

1.  Restrain,  O  ignorant  man  ! 
thy  desire  of  wealth,  and  become 
a  hater  of  it  in  body,  understand¬ 
ing,  and  mind  :  let  the  riches  thou 
possessest  be  acquired  by  thy  own 
good  actions;  with  those  gratify 
thy  soul. 

2.  The  boy  so  long  delights  in 
his  play,  the  youth  so  long  pursues 
his  beloved,  the  old  so  long  brood 
over  melancholy  thoughts,  that  no 
man  meditates  on  the  supreme 
being. 

3.  Who  is  thy  wife,  and  who 
thy  son  ?  How  great  and  wonder¬ 
ful  is  this  world  1 — whose  thou  art, 
and  whence  thoucomest?  meditate 
on  this,  my  brother,  and  again  on 
this. 

4.  Be  not  proud  of  wealth  and 
attendants,  and  youth;  since  time 
destroys  all  of  them  in  the  twink¬ 
ling  of  an  eye  :  check  thy  attach¬ 
ment  to  all  these  illusions  like 
Maya ;  fix  thy  heart  on  the  foot 
of  Brahma,  and  thou  wilt  soon 
know  him. 

5.  As  a  drop  of  water  moves  on 
the  leaf  of  the  lotus;  thus,  or 
more  slippery,  is  human  life  :  the 
company  of  the  virtuous  endures 
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here  but  for  a  moment;  that  is  the 
vehicle  to  bear  thee  over  land  and 
ocean. 

<5.  To  dwell  in  the  mansion  of 
gods  at  the  foot  of  a  tree;  to  have 
the  ground  for  a  bed,  and  a  hide 
for  a  vestnre;  to  renounce  all 
ties  of  family  or  connections;  who 
would  not  receive  delight  from 
this  devout  abhorrence  of  the 
world  ? 

7*  Set  not  thy  affections  on  foe 
or  friend;  on  a  son,  ora  relation; 
in  war,  or  in  peace ;  bear  an  equal 
mind  towards  all;  if  thou  desirestit, 
thou  will  soon  be  like  Vishnu. 

8.  Day  and  night,  evening  and 
morn,  winter  and  spring,  depart 
and  return  !  time  sports,  age  passes 
on,  desire  and  the  wind  continue 
unrestrained. 

Q.  When  the  body  is  tottering, 
the  head  grey,  and  the  mouth  tooth¬ 
less  ;  when  the  smooth  stick  trem¬ 
bles  in  the  hand  which  it  supports, 
yet  the  vessel  of  covetousness  re¬ 
mains  unemptied. 

10.  So  soon  born,  so  soon  dead  ! 
so  long  lying  in  thy  mother’s  womb  ! 
so  great  crimes  are  committed  m 
the  world !  How  then,  O  man  ! 
canst  thou  live  here  below  with 
complacency  ? 

11.  There  are  eight  original 
mountains  and  seven  seas:  Brahma, 
Jndra,  the  sun,  and  Kudra.  ri  hese 
are  permanent ;  not  thou,  not  I, 
nor  this  or  that  people  :  what, 
therefore,  should  occasion  our  sor¬ 
row  ? 

12.  In  thee,  in  me,  in  every 
other,  Vishnu  resides:  in  vain  art 
thou  angry  with  me,  not  bearing 
my  approach;  this  is  perfectly  true, 
all  must  be  esteemed  equal  :  be  not, 
therefore,  proud  of  a  magnificent 
palace. 

T his  is  the  instruction  of  learners. 


delivered  in  twelve  measures  :  what 
more  can  be  done  with  those,  whom 
this  work  doth  fill  with  devotion  ? 

Thus  ends  the  book,  named  Mo- 
hadmudgara,  or  the  ignorant  in¬ 
structed  (properly  the  mallet  of  the 
ignorant),  composed  by  the  holy, 
devout,  and  prosperous  Sancar 
Acharya. 


Two  Letters  of  James  VI.  of  Scot - 
Land,  to  Queen  Elizabeth . 

ICHT,  &c.  This  berare,  our 
cousing,  the  earl  of  Cassiliis, 
ane  young  nobleman  of  great  ac- 
compt  and  expectatioun,  being  dis¬ 
posed  to  visit  forrane  countries,  for 
his  better  experience  and  sicht  of 
civile  behaviour:  we  haif  accordit 
to  accompanie  him  with  this  our  re- 
commendacioun,  gffecteouslie  re¬ 
questing  yow,  oure  dearest  suster 
and  cousing,  to  gif  direction!!,  that 
he,  his  tryne,  and  servands,  may 
courtiouslie  be  used  and  entreated, 
during  the  tyme  of  thair  residence 
within  your  realme;  and  haif  sic  fa¬ 
vourable  and  ample  pasport  and 
conduct,  as  is  requestit,  for  their 
reddie  and  sure  passage  throw  the 
same.  And  thus,  richt  heich,  &c. 
From  our  palape  of  Halyrudhous, 
the  perrnl  day  of  December  1595. 

Y our  maist  loving  and  affectionat 
broder  and  cousing, 

James  R. 

Kicht  excellent,  &c.  This  berare 
George  Montgomerie,  a  gentleman 
of  honourable  raice  and  parentage, 
having  spent  ten  or  twelf  yeiris 
within  your  realme,  his  duteful 
behaviour  and  desert  has  procured 
sic  favour  and  good  will,  that  - 
the  respect  therof,  with  the  veritie 
and  pleasour  to  be  reaped  in  that 
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soil-1,  has  animat  and  allured  him, 
(gif  therewith  he  can  enjoy  that  pre¬ 
ferment  expected),  to  contineu  his 
residence  and  habitatioun  within 
thesamyn.  Quhais  good  intention 
we  have  willinglie  accordit  to  fur¬ 
ther  be  this  our  recommendacioun; 
affectiousle  requesting  yow,  our 
dearest  suster  and  cousin?,  to  gif 
ordour  to  infrank  and  indemnize 
him,  with  the  accustumat  immuni¬ 
ties  and  liber  tie  of  sic  strangeris 
inhabiting  within  your  realme, 
quhairby  he  may  be  capable  of 
quhatsumever  prefrement  or  bene¬ 
fit  his  good  desert  can  acquyre, 
of  yourself  or  any  your  loyall  and 
worthie  subjectis.  And  heirwithall 
that,  by  your  moyen  and  directions, 
he  may  reape  the  favorable  admis- 
sioun  of  the  ecclesiastical  gover- 
nours,  to  that  quhairunto  he  sal 
happin  to  be  preferrit.  Thus  richt, 
&c.  From  our  palace  of  Halyrud- 
hous,  xii  Marche  1595,  and  of  onr 
reignethe  xxix. 

Your  maist  loving  and  affectionat 
broder  and  cousing, 

James  R. 


Curious  Privilege  to  the  Ship  of  the 
King’s  Painter  ;  from  the  Latin* 


1 

T  AMES,  by  the  grace  of  God 
king  of  Scots,  to  all  and  singu¬ 
lar  whom  knowledge  of  these  pre¬ 
sents  interest,  or  may  interest,  safe¬ 
ty.  We  desire  it  to  be  known,  and 
testified  to  you  by  these  presents, 
that  the  shipcalled  the  Sun,  Master 
John  Johnson,  of  France,  pertains 
by  right  to  Hadrian  Wanson,  our 
painter,*  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  : 
wishing  to  request  you,  all  and  sin¬ 
gular,  preserving  to  each  his  dig¬ 
nity,  that  the  said  ship  of  the  above 
citizen,  our  servant  and  painter, 
may  be  acknowdedged  as  his  pro¬ 
perty  :  and  it,  with  its  freight,  sai¬ 
lors,  merchandize,  and  all  its  appa¬ 
rel,  with  your  grace  and  favour, 
and  other  kind  offices  usually  paid 
by  friendly  nations,  may  on  our  ac¬ 
count  be  honoured  and  respected. 
And  whatever  labour  or  favour  to 
our  said  painter  (whom  for  many 
reasons  we  greatly  favour,  and  wish 
him  well)  may  be  granted  or  in¬ 
dulged  by  you  in  this  business,  we 
shall  esteem  as  rendered  to  our¬ 
selves. 

Given  under  our  signet,  from 
our  palace  of  Holyrood-house,  the 
20th  day  of  November,  the  year 
of  grace  1594. 

Jacobus  R. 


i  *  Ad  BadrionuvxIVansonium'pictoremnostriiviS  This  high  favour  could  hardly 
1  bestowed  on  a  house-painter.  The  name  seems  to  be  Van  Son,  of  which  there 
e  latter  painters  of  Antwerp. 
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A  true  Love  Story,  from  the  Works 
of  Horatio  Walpole,  Earl  of  Or - 
ford. 

IN  the  height  of  the  animosities 
between  the  factions  of  the 
Guelfs  and  Gibellines,  a  party  of 
Venetians  had  made  an  inroad  into 
the  territories  of  the  Viscontis^  sove¬ 
reigns  of  Milan,  and  had  carried 
off  the  young  Orondates,  then  at 
nurse.  His  family  were  at  that 
time  under  a  cloud,  though  they 
could  boast  of  being  descended  from 
Canis  Scaiiger,  lord  of  Verona, 
The  captors  sold  thebeautiful  Oj  011- 
dates  to  a  rich  widow  of  the  noble 
family  of  Grimaldi,  who,  having 
no  children,  brought  him  up  with 
as  much  tenderness  as  if  he  had  been 
her  son.  Her  fondness  increased 
with  the  growth  of  his  stature  and 
charms,  and  the  violence  of  his 
passions  were  augmented  by  the 
signora  Grimaldi’s  indulgence.  Is 
it  necessary  to  say,  that  love  reigned 
predominately  in  the  soul  of  Gron- 
dates  ?  or  that  in  a  city  like  Venice, 
a  form  like  that  of  Orondates  met 
with  little  resistance. 

The  Cyprian  queen,  not  content 
with  the  numerous  oblations  of 
Orondates  on  her  altars,  w'as  not 
satisfied  while  his  heart  remained 
unenga  ed.  Across  the  canal,  over 
against  the  palace  ofGrimaldi,  stood 
a  convent  of  Carmelite  nuns,  the 


abbess  of  which  had  a  young  Afri¬ 
can  slave,  of  the  most  exquisite 
beauty,  called  A  zora,  a  year  younger 
than  Orondates.  Jet  and  japan 
were  tawny  and  without  lustre, 
when  compared  to  the  hue  of  Azora. 
Afric  never  produced  a  female  so 
perfect  as  Azora  $  as  Europe  could 
boast  but  of  one  Orondates. 

The  signora  Grimaldi,  though 
no  bigot,  was  pretty  regular  at  her 
devotions  5  but  as  lansquenet  was 
more  to  her  taste  than  praying,  she 
hurried  over  her  masses  as  fast  as  she 
could,  to  allot  more  of  her  precious 
time  to  cards.  This  made  her  pre¬ 
fer  the  church  of  the  Carmelites, 
separated  only  by  a  small  bridge, 
though  the  abbess  was  of  a  contrary 
faction.  However,  as  both  Edies 
wrere  of  equal  quality,  and  had  had 
no  altercations  that  could  counte¬ 
nance  incivility,  reciprocal  curtsie* 
always  passed  between  them,  the 
coldness  of  which  each  pretended,  to 
lay  on  their  attention  to  their  devo¬ 
tions,  though  the  signora  Grimaldi 
attended  but  little  to  the  priest,  and 
the  abbess  was  chiefly  employed  in 
watching  and  criticising  on  the  inat¬ 
tention  of  the  signora. 

Not  so  Orondates  and  Azora. 
Both  constantly  accompanied  their 
mistresses  to  mass,  and  the  first  mo¬ 
ment  they  saw  each  other  was  de¬ 
cisive  in  both  breasts.  Venice 
ceased  to  have  more  than  one  fair 
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in  the  eyes  of  Orondates,  and  Azora 
had  not  remarked  till  then  that  there 
could  be  more  beautiful  beings  in 
the  world  than  some  of  the  Carme¬ 
lite  nuns. 

The  seclusion  of  the  abbess,  and 
the  aversion  between  t  he  two  ladies, 
which  was  very  cordial  on  the  side 
of  the  holy  one,  cut  off  all  hopes 
from  the  lovers.  Azora  grew  grave, 
and  pensive,  and  melancholy;  Oron¬ 
dates  surA  and  intractable.  Even 
his  attachment  to  his  kind  patroness 
relaxed.  He  attended  her  reluc¬ 
tantly  but  at  the  hours  of  prayer. 
Often  did  she  find  him  on  the  steps 
of  the  church  ere  the  doors  were 
opened.  The  signora  Grimaldi  was 
not  apt  to  make  observations.  She 
was  content  with  indulging  herown 
passions,  seldom  restrained  those  of 
others  ;  and  though  good  offices 
rarely  presented  themselves  to  her 
imagination,  she  was  ready  to  exert 
them  when  applied  to,  and  always 
talked  charitably  of  the  unhappy  at 
her  cards,  if  it  was  not  a  very  un¬ 
lucky  deal. 

Still  it  is  probable  that  she  never 
would  have  discovered  the  pas  eon 
of  Orondates,  had  not  her  woman, 
who  was  j-  alous  of  his  favour,  given 
her  a  hint,  at  the  same  time  re¬ 
nt  a  long,  under  affectation  of  good 
will,  how  wcil  the  circumstances  of 
the  lovers  were  suited,  and,  that  as 
her  ladyship  was  in  years,  and  would 
certainly  not  think  of  providing  for 
a  creature  she  Lad  bought  in  the 
public  market,  it  would  he  chari ta¬ 
ble  to  marry  the  fond  couple,  and 
settle  them  on  her  farm  in  the  coun¬ 
try. 

Fortunatelymadame  Grimaldi  al¬ 
ways  was  open  to  good  impressions, 
and  rarely  to  bad.  Without  per¬ 
ceiving  th«  malice  of  her  woman, 
she  was  struck  with  the  idea  of  a 


marriage.  She  loved  the  cause,  and 
always  promoted  it  when  it  was 
honestly  in  her  power.  She  seldom 
made  difficulties,  and  never  appro 
bended  them.  Without  even  exa- 
mining  Orondates  on  the  state  of 
his  inclinations,  without  recollecting 
that  madame  Capello  and  she  were 
of  different  parties,  without  taking 
any  precautions  to  guard  against  a 
refusal,  she  instantly  wrote  to  the 
abbess  to  propose  a  marriage  be« 
tween  Orondates  and  Azora. 

The  latter  was  in  madame  Ca- 
pello?s  chamber  w  hen  the  note  ar« 
rived.  All  the  fury  that  authority 
loves  to  console  itself  with  for  being 
under  restraint,  all  the  asperity  of 
a  bigot,  ail  the  acrimony  of  party, 
and  all  the  fictitious  rage  that  pru- 
dery  adopts  when  the  sensual  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  others  are  concerned,  burst 
out  on  the  helpless  Azora,  who  was 
unable  to  divine  how  she  was  con¬ 
cerned  iri  the  fatal  letter.  She  was 
made  to  endure  all  the  calumnies 
that  the  abbess  would  have  been 
glad  to  have  hurled  at  the  head  of 
madame  Grimaldi,  if  herown  cha¬ 
racter  and  the  rank  of  that  offender 
would  have  allowed  it.  Impotent 
menaces  of  revenge  were  repeated 
witli  emphasis ;  and  as  nobody  in 
the  convent  dared  to  contradict  her, 
she  gratified  her  anger  and  love  of 
prating  with  endless  tautologies.  In 
fine,  y*zora  was  strictly  locked  up, 
and  bread  and  water  were  ordered 
as.  sovereign  cares  for  love.  Twenty 
replies  to  madame  Grimaldi  were 
written  and  torn,  a,s  not  sufficiently 
expressive  of  a  resentment  that  was 
rather  vocilerous  than  eloquent  j 
and  her  confessor  was  at  last  forced 
to  write  one,  in  which  he  prevailed 
to  have  some  holy  cant  inserted, 
though  forced  to  compound  for  a 
heapot  irony  that  related  to  the  an¬ 
tiquity 
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tiquity  of  her  family,  and  for  many 
unintelligible  allusions  to  vulgar  sto¬ 
ries  which  the  Ghibelline  party  had 
treasured  up  against  the  Guelfs. 
The  most  lucid  part  of  the  epistle 
pronounced  a  sentence  of  eternal 
chastity  on  Azora,  not  without  some 
sarcastic  expressions  against  the  pro¬ 
miscuous  amours  of  Orondates, 
which  ought  in  common  decorum  to 
have  banished  him  long  ago  from 
the  mansion  of  a  widowed  matron. 
Just  as  this  fulminatory  mandate 
had  been  transcribed  and  signed  by 
the  lady  abbess  in  full  chapter,  and 
had  been  consigned  to  the  confessor 
to  deliver,  the  portress  of  the  con- 
vent  came  running  out  of  breath, 
and  announced  to  the  venerable  as¬ 
sembly,  that  Azora,  terrified  by  the 
abbess’s  blowsand  threats,  had  fallen 
In  labour  and  miscarried  of  four 
puppies  :  for  be  it  known  to  all  pos¬ 
terity,  that  Orondates  was  an  Ita¬ 
lian  greyhound,  and  Azora  a  black 
spaniel. 


Of  History  and  Poetry  ;  from  the 
Works  of  Lord  Hr  eg  horn. 

IF  Mr.  Godwin’s  system,  or  even 
the  pacific  agricultural  system, 
were  to  be  adopted  by  nations,  a 
great  revolution  must,  of  course, 
take  place  in  the  republic  of  let¬ 
ters. 

It  would  nearly  annihilate  histo¬ 
ry,  for  that  of  a  nation  of  husband¬ 
men  would  not  be  much  more  inte¬ 
resting  than  Swift’s  Gazette  of  a 
Farm, 

The  alteration,  however,  though 
fatal  to  the  historiographer  and  the 
hero,  would  be  most  beneficial  to 
men  in  general  ;  for  the  history  of 
every  country  has,  hitherto,  proved 


a  severer  satire  on  the  human  race 
than  any  in  Juvenal. 

It  would  also  put  an  end  to  epic 
poetry  ;  that,  indeed,  seems  already 
in  a  great  measure  to  have  spent  it¬ 
self;  but  the  French  revolution  may 
again  set  it  a-going  for  some  time. 
It  affords  a  number  of  new  topics, 
and  such  a  genius  as  Lucan  would 
suit  it  admirably.  It  probably  willbe 
attempted  by  poets  in  different  coun¬ 
tries. 

I  never  could  see  any  solid  reason 
for  making  verse  essential  to  epic 
poetry  ;  nor  when  such  poems  are 
written  in  verse,  for  using  the  long 
one  of  ten  syllables,  that  of  eight 
would  answer  just  as  well.  Noble¬ 
ness  of  thought  and  expression,  not 
length  of  verse,  are  necessary  to 
grandeur  and  sublimity. 

To  have  the  power  to  forgive. 

Is  empire  ayid  prerogative  : 

And  'tis  in  crowns  a  nobler  gem. 

To  grant  a  pardon,  than  condemn. 

Would  any  word  of  addition  to 
each  of  these  verses  improve  them? 

The  length  of  the  verse  frequent¬ 
ly  obliges  the  poet  to  use  a  number 
of  expletives,  generally  epithets, 
which  may  be  left  out  without  in¬ 
juring  the  verse,  which  is  then  re¬ 
duced  to  eight  syllables.  Take,  for 
example,  the  beginning  of  Pope’s 
translation  of  the  Iliad — — 

Achilles’  wfath  to  Greece,  the  direful 
spring 

Of  woes  unnumber’d,  heavenly  goddess 
sing  ; 

That  wrath  which  hurl’d  tp  Pluto’s  gloomy 
reign 

The  souls  of  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain. 
Whose  limbs  unburiedon  the  naked  shore. 
Devouring  dogs,  and  hungry  vultures  tore. 

The  six  adjectives,  or  epithets, 
in  italics,  may  be  left  out  without 
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injuring  the  sense,  and  the  verses 
then  become  doggerel. 

Achilles’  wrath  to  Greece  the  spring 
Of  woes  unnumber’d,  goddess  sing,  &c. 

How  different  is  the  following 
passage  in  his  Essay  on  Man  ! 

Pride  then  was  not,  nor  arts,  that  pride 
has  made  : 

Man  walk’d  with  beast,  joint  tenant  of  the 
shade  ; 

The  same  his  table,  and  the  same  his  bed  ; 
No  murder  fed  him,  and  no  murder  clad. 
In  the  same  temple,  the  resounding  Wood, 
All  vocal  beings  hymn’d  their  equal  god  ; 
The  shrine,  with  gore  unstain’d,  with 
gold  undrest, 

Unbrib’d,  unbloody,  stood  the  blameless 
priest  ; 

Heaven’s  attribute  was  univeisal  care, 
And  man’s  prerogative  to  rule,  but  spare. 
Ah!  how  unlike  the  man  of  times  to  come  ! 
Of  half  thatlive,  thebutcherandthetomb  ; 
"Who,  foe  to  nature,  hears  the  general  groan, 
Murderstheirspecies,and  betrays  his  own. 
But  just  disease  to  luxury  succeeds. 

And  ev’ry  death  its  own  avenger  breeds  ; 
The  fury-passions  from  that  blood  began. 
And  turn’d  on  man,  a  fiercer  savage,  man. 

In  this  passage  there  are  but  few 
epithets,  and  none  of  them  exple¬ 
tive  ;  there  are  three  indeed  in  one 
line,  but  each  of  them  is  an  argu¬ 
ment.  Pope  is  superior  in  this 
passage  both  to  Ovid  and  Thomson, 
who  have  treated  the  subject,  and 
very  well  too.  This  translation  of 
the  Iliad  is,  in  truth,  much  supe¬ 
rior  to  the  original,  with  which  I 
have  often  compared  it  in  many  of 
the  most  trying  passages. 

In  the  preface  to  the  fifth  vo¬ 
lume  of  Gronov.  Thesaur.  Anliq. 
there  is  a  particular  and  curious  ac¬ 
count  of  the  (way  and  manner  in 
which  Pisistratus  put  together  the 
poems  called  Homer’s.  It  is  taken 
from  an  unpublished  Commentary 
of  Diomedes  Scholasticus,  on  the 


Grammar  of  Dionysius  the  Thra¬ 
cian.  It  is  in  substance  as  follows  : 
Pisistratus  not  being  able  to  find 
the  poems  of  Homer  entire,  but 
that,  one  man  had  one  hundred, 
another  two  hundred,  and  a  third 
one  thousand  of  his  verses;  adver¬ 
tised  over  all  Greece,  that,  who¬ 
ever  brought  to  him  verses  of  Ho¬ 
mer,  should  receive  so  much  a  line  ; 
all  who  brought  them  received  the 
promised  reward,  even  those  who 
brought  lines  which  he  had  already 
got  from  others.  Sometimes  peo¬ 
ple  brought  him  verses  of  their 
own  for  those  of  Homer ;  these  are 
now  marked  with  an  obelisk. 

After  having  thus  made  a  col¬ 
lection,  he  employed  seventy-two 
grammarians,  to  put  together  the 
verses  of  Homer  in  the  manner 
that  they  thought  best,  allowing 
them  a  handsome  gratification. 
After  each  had  separately  arranged 
the  verses  as  he  thought  best,  he 
brought  them  altogether,  and  made 
each  shew  to  the  whole  his  own 
particular  work.  They  having  all  in 
a  body  examined  them  carefullyand 
impartially,  gave  the  preference  to 
the  compositions  of  Aristarchus  and 
Zenodotus,  and  determined  that 
the  former  had  made  the  best  of 
the  two.  They  were  not  deceived 
by  the  verses  that  were  not  Homer’s; 
these  were  furnished  merely  to  in¬ 
crease  the  number  of  lines,  and  a- 
mount  of  the  reward,  but  they  mar¬ 
ked  them  with  an  obelisk. 


Of  the  Ideas  of  Nomadic  Tribes  con • 
cerning  Nobility  ;  from  Selections 
from  foreign  Literary  Journals . 

C\F  all  the  shepherd-nations 
/  throughout  the  world,  the 
Arabian  Teduines  have  long  been, 

and 
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and  still  are,  the  most  famous,  most 
numerous,  and  most  remarkable. 
-All  the  Beduines  esfeem  themselves 
nobler  than  their  countrymen  that 
Inhabit  towns,  because  they  regard 
the  dwelling  in  towns  and  permanent 
habitations,  as  a  loss  or  a  limitation 
of  their  freedom.  The  Beduines 
consist  of  common  and  noble  Arabs, 
or  of  sheiks,  who  again  are  divided 
Into  little  and  great  sheiks,  or  sheiks 
and  emirs.*  The  noble  Arabs  sel¬ 
dom  marry,  f  and  they  never  take  to 
wife  a  Turkish  or  Moorish  female, 
because  they  detest  the  Turks  as 
unjust  oppressors,  and  the  Moors  as 
degenerate  men.  Neither  will  a 
great  sheik,  or  emir,  ever  marry  the 
daughter  of  a  small  one,  and  still 
less  the  daughter  of  an  ignoble  Ara¬ 
bian;  l  but  in  this  matter  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  towns  are  less  strict  than 
the  Beduines,  as  they  pay  more 
attention  to  money  than  to  birth. 
The  Arabs  of  high  qnd  ancient 
nobility  seldom  have  complete  ge¬ 
nealogical  registers  to  produce  5  but 
they  understand  the  ar*  of  tracing 
up  their  pedigree  to  such  persons 
as  are  known  to  be  descended  from 
ancient  and  noble  families.  In  this 
manner,  there  are  still  many  fami¬ 
lies  in  Arabia,  and  that  among  the 
Beduines  as  among  the  inhabitants 
of  towns,  whocan  prove  themselves 
to  be  sprung  from  Mohammed,  or 
from  the  race  of  the  Koreish.$ 

As  the  Arabians  |j  know  nothing 
of  patent  nobility,  so  there  can  be 
no  other  reason  why  they  imagine 
the  sheiks,  who  have  the  command 
over  a  certain  number  of  families, 
to  be  nobler  than  the  rest,  than  be¬ 
cause  their  forefathers  rose  to  be 


chieftains  by  signal  desert,  and  have 
propagated  those  advantages  of  mind 
and  body  which  they  possessed,  and 
with  them  the  privileges  thereby 
acquired,  in  their  posterity.  In  like 
manner  we  may  explain  how  it 
comes  to  pass  that  the  emirs,  or 
great  sheiks,  are  accounted  nobier 
than  the  petty  sheiks  that  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  them.  But  still  more  noble 
than  the  mightiest  emirs  are  the 
descendants  of  Mohammed,  who, 
in  Arabia,  are  commonly  called 
scheriffs,  and  in  Turkey  are  emi¬ 
nently  styled  emirs.**  These  de¬ 
scendants  of  Mohammed  are  supe¬ 
rior  to  all  other  sheiks  and  emirs  of 
the  Arabians,  not  only  on  account 
of  their  lineage,  from  the  most  an¬ 
cient  and  noblest  families  of  the 
Arabians,  but  in  general  from  the 
common  opinion,  that  the  more 
than  human  virtues  and  endow¬ 
ments  of  the  prophet  are  transmit¬ 
ted  to  his  posterity  ;  and  this  curi¬ 
ous  reason  for  nobility,  an  ima¬ 
gined  superior  origin  obtains,  as  we 
shall  see  by  and  by,  in  several  king¬ 
doms  where  no  other  nobility  is  in 
being. 

The  most  honoured  of  all  are 
the  scheriffs  of  Hedsias,  as  they 
have  here  less  than  any  where  else 
mixed  with  foreign  blood.  One  of 
these  scheriffs  f  f  may  venture  to  go 
among  the  enemy  in  the  midst  of 
a  battle,  without  needing  to  fear 
being  designedly  killed  or  injured. 
And  they  are  so  secure  from  rob¬ 
bers,  that  they  have  no  occasion 
for  locks  or  even  doors  to  their 
houses.  Even  the  Turkish  Sultan 
cannot  put  to  death  any  of  these 
that  are  sprung  from  the  pure  blood 


*  N  elm  hr,  description  of  Arabia,  p.  10,  &  seq.  Arvieux,vol.  iii.  p.  149,  &  seq. 
t  Arvieux,  vol.  iii.  p.  150.  +  Niebuhr,  p.  15.  §  Niebuhr,  p.  17,  18. 

IS  Niebuhr,  ubi  supra.  **  Niebuhr,  p.  11.  ff  Niebuhr,  loc.  cit. 
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qf  Mohammed,  be  they  never  so 
turbulent ;  at  most,  he  can  only 
have  them  brought  to  Constanti¬ 
nople  and  kept  in  prison.  Such  great 
reverence,  however,  is  not  shewn 
toall  scheriffs,  especially  inthecoun- 
tries  subject  to  the  Porte,  as  they 
have  there  too  frequently  mixed 
with  ignoble  blood  5  numbers  also 
give  themselves  out  for  scberifls,  or 
at  least  wear  a  green  turban,  the 
honourable  badge  of  the  scheriffs, 
without  being  descended  from  Mo¬ 
hammed.  Whereas  in  Arabia  only 
such  are  acknowledged  for  genuine 
scheriffs,  as  have  not  only  a  sche- 
riff  for  father,  but  likewise  a  sche- 
rifa  for  mother.  Niebuhr,  asking  a 
Turk,  whether  one  whose  father  was 
a  scheriff,  but  his  mother  a  slave, 
could  adopt  the  title  of  his  father  : 
the  Turk  answered  him  by  another 
question:  Whether  gold  did  not  al¬ 
ways  remain  gold,  if  kept  either  in 
a  fineor  a  coarse  purse?  But  though 
the  family  of  Mohammed  be  sunk 
so  lowdn  Turkey,  yet  they  will  not 
trust  the  scheriffs  with  any  office  of 
importance,  as  the  people  always 
retain  a  certain  reverence  for  them, 
and  therefore  there  is  reason  to  fear, 
lest  some  one  or  other  of  the  sche¬ 
riffs  should  take  it  into  his  head  to 
aim  at  sovereignty,  after  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  the  prophet.  For  smaller 
offences  against  the  law,  the  sche¬ 
riffs,  even  in  the  Turkish  towns,  are 
not  brought  before  the  ordinary  ma¬ 
gistrate,  the  pasha  or  cadi,  but  are 
tried  by  their  own  nakib,  or  chief, 
chosen  from  among  themselves 5  and 
principally  for  this  reason,  or  be¬ 
cause  they  hope  to  receive  more 
eleemosynary  donations,  many  of  the 
middling  or  lower  stations  wish  to 
be  able  to  wear  the  green  turban. 

*  Niebuhr,  p.  14.  Arvieux,  vol.  iii. 


Since  the  Arabians  are  so  proud  of 
their  nobility,  it  is  somewhat  surpri¬ 
sing  that  they  give  the  honourable 
title  of  sheik  not  only  to  the  learned, 
or  the  descendants  of  pretended 
saints,  but  also  to  every  person  that 
shares  in  the  magistracy  of  towns 
and  villages,  nay  even  to  the  elders 
of  the  Jews  in  the  Arabian  towns.* 
Either  from  the  Arabians,  or  from 
the  German  tribes  that  settled  in 
Africa  after  the  downfal  of  the 
Roman  empire,  sprung  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  Canary  islands,  that 
were  met  with  by  the  Spaniards 
on  their  first  discovery  of  them. 
These  islanders  were  divided  into 
three  several  classes  :f  that  of  per¬ 
sons  of  the  royal  family,  that  of  no¬ 
bles  or  freemen,  and,  lastly,  that  of 
the  vulgar.  The  king  of  TenerifF 
could  not  marry  but  with  one  of 
equal  rank,  and  if  no  other  were 
to  be  found,  he  married  his  own 
sister.  Neither  could  the  nobles, 
any  more  than  the  king,  contract 
marriage  with  one  beneath  their 
rank.  This  great  difference  of  ranks, 
they  account  for  from  the  following 
tradition.  In  the  beginning  God 
created  mankind  of  earth  and  wa¬ 
ter,  as  many  women  as  men,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  all  cattle,  and 
every  other  necessary  of  life.  But 
the  number  of  people,  thus  created, 
appeared  afterwards  to  God  to  be 
not  sufficient.  He  therefore  formed 
more,  but  gave  them  nothing ;  and, 
on  their  begging  him  for  sheep  and 
goats,  he  bade  them  begone,  and 
go  and  serve  their  elder  brethren. 

On  the  isle  of  Canaria  it  was  not 
enough  tobe  born  of  noble  parents, 
but  they  were  obliged  to  be  de¬ 
clared  so  solemnly  by  the  high- 
priest,  if  they  would  enjoy  the  pre- 

.  1 52,  f  Glass,  p.  65,  147,  149. 
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rogatives  of  a.  nobleman. — When 
the  son  of  a  noble  felt  himself  strong 
enough  to  bear  the  dangers  and 
hardships  of  war,  he  went  to  the 
priest,  and  declared  his  intention 
of  being  published  a  warrior.  The 
priest  then  called  all  the  nobles  of 
the  island  together,  and  caused  them 
to  besolemnly  sworn  that  they  would 
utter  the  truth  in  regard  to  the  young- 
warrior.  After  the  oath  was  admi¬ 
nistered,  the  priest  asked  the  nobles: 
Whether  they  hadeverseentheyouth 
dressing  victuals,  or  keeping  the 
flocks,  and  milking  or  slaying  the 
cattle?  Whether,  to  thebestof  their 
knowledge,  he  had  ever  purloined  or 
stolen  any  thing,  or  had  behaved  him¬ 
self  uncivily,  slanderously,  ana  dis¬ 
honestly,  particularly  towards  wo¬ 
men  ?  When  all  these  questions 
were  answered  in  the  negative,  the 
priest  cut  shortthe  young  man’s  hair 
about  the  neck,  and  declared  him, 
before  all  the  people,  to  be  a  noble 
anda  warrior.  If,  on  theother  hand, 
he  was  found  chargeable  with  any 
base  or  dishonest  action,  his  head 
was  shaven,  and  he  was  pronounced 
for  ever  incapable  of  nobility. 

Next  to  the  Arabians,  theKurdes 
and  Turcomans  are  the  most  power¬ 
ful  shepherd-nation  of  the  western 
Asia.  The  latter  of  them  con¬ 
cerned  themselves  but  little  about 
nobility  ;  while  theKurdes  esteemed 
and  preserved  it  as  much  as  the 
sheiks  among  the  Arabians.*  As 
the  quality,  or  agas,  among  the 
Kurdes  do  not  readily  take  a  wife 
of  mean  extraction,  daughters  are 
a  treasure,  since,  for  a  noble  virgin, 
fifty  purses,  or  between  five  and  six 
thousand  pounds,  of  our  money,  is 


demanded.  The  Kurdes  seem  to 
be  like  the  inhabitants  of  Caucasus, 
as  well  as  the  Turcomans,  all  shep¬ 
herd-tribes  of  Tartarian  origin  who 
wander  eastward  from  the  Caspian 
sea.  AmongtheKirguises,  Karacal- 
pacs,  Ghivans,  &e.  riches,  power, 
and  personal  merit,  are  of  more  value 
than  hereditary  Mobility  where¬ 
as,  among  the  Mingrelians,  Circas¬ 
sians,  2nd  Georgians,  noble  birth 
is  prized  as  much,  or  even  more 
than  among  the  Kurdes  and  Ara¬ 
bians  5  at  least,  the  not-noble,  or 
vassals, areinfinitely  more  oppressed 
than  among  the  Kurdes  and  Ara¬ 
bians.  According  to  every  account, 
whether  ancientormodern,  the  most 
ill-treated  Russian  or  Polish  boor 
may  be  pronounced  happy,  in  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Georgians,  Mingre¬ 
lians,  and  their  neighbours,  as  they 
are  less  spared,  and  more  frequently 
sold  and  killed  than  cattle,  f 

Such  abuse  of  power  on  one  side, 
and  more  than  human  patience  oh 
the  other,  were  common  for  many 
agesthroughoutall,  even  the  bravest 
and  most  enlightened,  nations  of  our 
quarter  of  the  world.  For,  how 
could  the  humble  and  unarmed  yeo¬ 
man  defend  himself  againstthe  great 
man  of  his  village,  the  noble  lurking 
for  him  like  a  bird  of  prey,  but  by 
surrendering  his  freedom,  in  order 
to  find  rest  under  the  walls  of  his 
castle,  and  protection  from  hiss  word? 
But  it  is  far  more  extraordinary, 
that  a  shepherd-people,  who,  as 
M.  Pallas  has  very  finely  observed, 
pursue  a  mode  of  life  most  adapted 
to  human  liberty,  that  these  people 
should,  from  time  immemorial,  bein 
subjection  to  the  unlimited  power 


♦Niebuhr  s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  42  0.  f  See  Orenburg,  Topography,  p.  125. 

%  See  Reinegg’s  Accounts  in  Pallas’s  Supplement,  voi.  iii.  p.  324. 
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©f  princes.*  The  only  instances  of 
it  in  Asia  are  theCalmucs  and  their 
brethren  the  Mongoles;  and  neither 
in  their  historical  books,  nor  in 
their  traditions,  is  the  smallest  trace 
to  be  found  of  any  such  liberty,  or 
rather  licentiousness,  as  the  shep¬ 
herd-tribes  of  Tartars  enjoyed,  and 
in  consequence  whereof  they  slew 
their  princes  and  chiefs  on  the  slight¬ 
est  occasions,  and  still  continue  the 
practice,  or  at  least  abandon  them, 
wherefore  the  khans,  far  from  levy¬ 
ing  tribute  upon  them,  rather  flat¬ 
ter  and  make  presents  to  their  mas¬ 
ters. 

The  most  powerful  of  all  the  Mon¬ 
golian  shepherd  nations  in  eastern 
Asia  are  still  the  Calmucs.  Princes, 
who  in  quality  of  elders  of  their 
race  are  proprietors  and  rulers  of 
separate  hords,  are  styled  taidshi. 
The  most  powerful  of  these  princes 
keep  the  less  powerful  in  a  sort  of 
dependance  upon  them,  and  there¬ 
fore  assume  the  title  of  khans,  orare 
honoured  by  the  Dalia  Lama  with 
the  title  of  a  khan  taidshi,  or  swan- 
prince,  receive  appeals  from  the 
subjects  of  the  less  powerful,  and 
even  send  them  their  orders  5  but 
these  orders  are  always  executed 
only  in  proportion  to  the  prepollent 
power  of  the  stronger.  Otherwise 
the  taidshi  have  an  unlimited  swav 

J 

over  their  subjects,  can  dispose  of 
them  at  pleasure,  can  infT  ct  upon 
them  the  severest  corporal  punish¬ 
ments,  cut  off  their  noses  and  eau, 
or  amputate  their  limbs,  only  nut 
publicly  put  them  to  death,  as  this 
is  forbidden  by*  the  religion  of 
Lama.  With  a  not  less  unlimited 
authority  do  the  younger  brothers  of 
a  taidshi,  and  the  remoter  branches 
j of  the  reigning  family,  rule  over 

*  Pallas,  Mongol. 


the  smaller  multitudes  that  are  allot¬ 
ted  to  them,  but  which  are  always 
regarded  as  component  parts  of  the 
main  body  of  the  people  from  which 
they  have  been  severed,  as  these 
possessors  of  smaller  hordes,  who 
bear  the  honourable  title  of  noiani 
or  lord,  are  always  considered  as 
the  vassals  of  the  elder  brother,  or 
reigning  prince.  Now  these  taid¬ 
shi  and  noiams  compose  the  high 
nobility  among  the  Calmucs,  for 
they  alone  possess  the  nation  over 
which  they  reign,  as  their  property, 
and  can  dispose  of  it  as  peculiarly 
their  own.  The  lower  nobility 
consists  of  what  are  called  the  sais- 
sans.  To  these  saissans  several 
hundred  families  are  committed  by 
the  taidshi  and  noiams,  from  whom 
they  take  tribute  in  the  name  of  the 
prince,  and  among  whom  they  ad¬ 
just  all  smaller  differences  and  dis¬ 
putes.  They  receive  indeed  to 
themselves  a  part  of  the  tribute 
which  the  subjects  are  obliged  to 
pay,  but  cannot  dispose  of  it  at  will, 
unless  they  are  of  princely  blood, 
and  possess  their  aimacs  by  heredi¬ 
tary  right.  The  prince  may  raise  the 
meanest  Calmuc  to  be  a  saissan,  and 
degrade  him  again  j  and  it  seems  as 
if  the  nobility  which  they  acquired 
with  their  dignity  is  lost  again  with 
it. 

As  the  princely  saissans  among 
the  Calmucs  have  no  hereditary  no¬ 
bility,  so  neither  have  the  clergy  or 
lamas,  though  the  clergy,  as  a  state 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  people, 
possess  several  privi]eges,from  which 
we  might  just  iy  infer  nobility.  The 
clergy,  as  descendants  of  princely 
race,  or  sprung  from  white  bones, 
aie  exempt  from  tribute,  and  the 
high  priest  of  every  uluss,  or  one  of 

Tribes,  vol.  i.  p.  185.. 

every 
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every  tribe,  has  the  undoubted 
right  of  sitting  in  the  supreme 
council  of  the  prince,  which  gene¬ 
rally  consists  of  eight,  the  other 
members  whereof  are  chosen  from 
the  noiams,  or  saissans,  by  the 
prince.  This  council  decides  all 
law-suits  in  the  last  instance,  lavs 
its  proposals  and  decisions  before 
the  prince  for  his  confirmation, 
prepares  the  commands  of  the 
prince,  and  therefore,  under  weak 
princes,  governs  with  an  almost 
unbounded  sway,  as,  under  more 
self-sufficient  regents,  it  is  intirely 
independent  on  their  suggestions. 
Accordingly  among  the  Calmucs, 
there  is  a  hereditary  and  personal, 
superior  and  inferior,  temporal  and 
spiritual  nobility  ;  and  the  nobility 
of  this  people  arose  not  merely 
from  inheritance  of  personal  merits, 
but  likewise  from  the  favour  of 
princes,  and  even  from  a  religion 
that  grants  its  ministers  certain  pe¬ 
culiar  prerogatives  beyond  the  rest 
of  the  people. 


Criticism  on  the  Historians  of  Eng¬ 
land  ;  from  Cootes  History  of 
England . 

MPELLED  by  the  love  of  fame, 
by  views  of  pecuniary  emolu¬ 
ment,  or  by  motives  of  a  more  dis¬ 
interested  nature,  many  writers 
have,  at  different  times,  ushered 
themselves  into  public  notice,  as 
narrators  of  the  remarkable  events 
of  England.  From  some' of  these 
historians,  it  would  be  invidious 
and  unjust  to  withhold  the  tribute 
of  admiration  and  applause  :  but  a 
short  critique,  on  the  productions 
of  the,  most  modern  of  these  wri¬ 
ters,  will  constitute,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  apology  for  I  he 


appearance  of  a  new  work  on  tha 
same  subject. 

Hume,  as  a  historian,  has  long 
enjoyed  an  extraordinary  share  of 
popularity ;  and  his  performance 
seems  to  be  considered,  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  readers*  as  the  best  account 
of  the  affairs  of  this  nation.  His 
abilities  were  perhaps  competent 
to  the  production  of  a  history 
which  might  have  far  surpassed  all 
the  efforts  of  his  British  predeces¬ 
sors,*  and,  if  his  talents  had  been 
exerted  with  a  just  regard  to  can¬ 
dour  and  impartiality,  and  with  the 
sole  view  of  exhibiting  a  fair  and 
accurate  delineation  of  the  transac¬ 
tions  of  former  days,  his  historic 
fame  would  have  rested  on  a  more 
solid  basis  than  that  which  now 
supports  it.  The  spirit  of  philoso¬ 
phy  which  animates  his  work,  gives 
ir  a  manifest  superiority  over  most 
of  the  English  histories  by  which  it 
was  preceded.  His  style  is  elegant 
without  affectation;  and  nervous, 
without  an  appearance  of  labour. 
His  arguments  in  defence  of  a  fa¬ 
vourite  hypothesis,  possess  all  the 
acuteness  of  sophistry,  though  their 
force  is  disarmed  by  the  application 
of  sound  logic,  and  the  adduction 
of  undistorted  facts.  Under  the  pre¬ 
text  of  exposing  the  delusions  of 
fanaticism,  the  weakness  of  bigotry, 
and  the  arts  of  selfish  and  designing 
ecclesiastics,  he  indirectly  endea¬ 
vours  to  sap  the  fabric  of  religion 
itself,  and , undermine  the  dearest 
interests  of  society.  His  political 
principles  are  averse  to  the  claims 
of  freedom;  and,  under  the  cloak 
of  impartial  discussion,  be  vilifies 
the  exertions  of  the  patriot,  and 
depresses  the  generous  flame  of  li¬ 
berty. 

The  reputation  of  Rapin  is  now 
on  the  v  ane.  The  multiplicity  of 
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his  errors,  his  want  of  animation, 
and  his  injudicious  use  of  his  mate¬ 
rials,  have  occasioned  the  decline  of 
that  eminence  which  he  once  en¬ 
joyed,  and  which  produced  an  un¬ 
precedented  sale  of  his  voluminous 
work.  His  general  impartiality 
was  the  original  cause  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  history;  but  that  qua¬ 
lity  is  hot  so  conspicuous  in  this 
author  as  his  advocates  pretend  ; 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  his  per¬ 
formance  so  defective  in  this  respect 
as  some  later  historians  have  in¬ 
sinuated. 

Though  Carte  is  supposed  to  have 
employed  more  time  and  labour  on 
his  history  than  any  preceding  or 
subsequent  writer,  his  success  did 
not  correspond  with  his  hopes .  The 
well-known  prejudices  entertained 
by  him  precluded  the  obvious  re¬ 
quisite  which  such  a  work  demands  ; 
and  the  public  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  cherish  a  very  high  opi¬ 
nion  of  the  sagacity  or  penetration 
of  that  author,  who,  in  an  enligh¬ 
tened  age,  could  decisively  attri¬ 
bute  the  imaginary  cure  of  the 
scrofula,  by  the  royal  touch,  to  a 
sanative  virtue  conferred  by  heaven 
on  anointed  sovereignty.  Carte, 
however,  where  his  prepossessions 
do  not  intervene,  is  a  faithful  and 
accurate  writer ;  but  he  rarely  dis¬ 
plays  any  portion  of  the  graces  or 
the  energy  of  composition. 

Guthrie  was  a  good  classical  scho¬ 
lar,  and  an  ingenious  author.  His 
history  of  England  is  no  contempti¬ 
ble  work ;  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  written  with  too  great  rapi¬ 
dity,  and  too  little  attention  of  the 
mind.  His  remarks  too  frequently 
disgust,  by  the  vanity  with  which 
they  are  offered ;  or  merit  censure, 
by  the  want  of  a  deliberate  exami¬ 
nation  of  that  point  on  which  he 
Vol.  XI,. 


confidently  pronounces  his  senti¬ 
ments. 

But  the  charge  of  haste  and  inac¬ 
curacy,  which  we  have  ventured  to 
fix  on  Guthrie,  is  more  justly  im¬ 
putable  to  his  countryman,  Smol¬ 
lett,  as  the  history  compiled  by  the 
latter  is  solely  borrowed  from  mo¬ 
dern  writers,  whose  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  he  has  copied,  and  whose  er¬ 
rors  he  has  multiplied.  A  compa¬ 
rison  of  his  work  with  the  historical 
labours  of  Rapin,  Carte,  and  Guth¬ 
rie,  will  perhaps  convince  the  ex¬ 
aminant,  that  he  did  not  consult 
one  of  the  original  authors  whom 
he  has  quoted  in  his  margin.  But 
his  defects,  as  a  historian,  are  in 
some  measure  palliated  by  that 
nervous  elegance  which  often  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  diction,  and  that  judge¬ 
ment  which  prevents  him  from 
dwelling  on  occurrences  of  inferior 
moment. 

Goldsmith  wrote  with  spirit  and 
ability ;  but  his  history  of  this 
kingdom  is  a  mere  epitome ,  and  is 
calculated  rather  for  the  amusement 
of  an  idle  hour,  than  for  the  im¬ 
provement  of  those  who  aspire  to  a 
competent  knowledge  of  English 
affairs. 

_  Henry  is  an  accurate  and  judi¬ 
cious  autnor  ;  but  his  plan  is  too 
detached  and  disjointed,  to  please 
the  general  reader  ;  and  that  divi¬ 
sion  of  his  work,  which  compre¬ 
hends  the  civil  and  military  history 
of  Great  Britain,  is  too  concise  to 
be  satisfactory. 


Dissertation  on  the  Origin  of  the 
English  House  of  Commons ,  de¬ 
livered  before  the  Master,  Fellows , 
and  Scholars  of  Trinity  College , 
Cambridge,  in  June,  1777,  by  the 
Ed  ura  l^f^x  1h  omas  Erskine ;  to 
E  f  which 
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which  the  first  Prize  of  the  Year 

was  adjudged. 

HP  HE  English  house  of  com- 
JL  mens  arose  gradually  out  of  the 
feodal  tenures  as  introduced  at  the 
conquest. 

Many  of  the  wisest  and  warmest 
assertors  of  equal  government  have 
been  fond  of  looking  back  to  the 
Saxon  annals  for  the  origin  of  the 
English  constitution  ;  and,  without 
the  warrant  of  history  or  tradition, 
have  considered  the  rise  of  our  liber¬ 
ties  under  the  Normans,  as  only  the 
.restoration  of  immunities  subverted 
by  tbe^  conquest.  This  opinion 
however,  has  been  propagated  by 
its  authors,  neither  from  a  decided 
conviction  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a 
blind  admiration  of  antiquity  on  the 
other  :  a  very  generous,  but  mis¬ 
taken  motive,  has  often  rendered  it 
popular  and  energetic  :  it  has  been 
opposed  in  time  of  public  danger 
to  the  arguments  of  those  enemies 
to  their  country,  and  indeed  to  all 
mankind,  who  have  branded  the 
sacred  privileges  wrested  by  our 
patriot  ancestors  from  the  first  Nor¬ 
man  princes,  as  the  fruits  of  suc¬ 
cessful  rebellions. 

But,  although  the  principle  is  to 
be  applauded,  the  error  cannot  ; 
and  in  this  enlightened  age,  happily 
need  not  be  defended  ;  the  rights 
of  mankind  can  never  be  made  to 
depend  on  the  times  of  their  being 
vindicated  with  success  ;  they  are 
sacred  and  immutable  ;  they  are 


the  gift  of  heaven  ;  and  whether  ap,r 
propriated  for  the  first  time  to  day, 
or  enjoyed  beyond  the  reach  of  an¬ 
nals,  the  title  to  them  is  equally  in¬ 
controvertible :  one  individual  may 
forfeit  his  property  to  another 
from  supineness,  and  usurpation  may 
strengthen  into  right  by  prescrip¬ 
tion  ;  but  human  privileges  in  the 
gross  cannot  be  so  snatched  away  ; 
there  is  no  statute  of  limitation 
to  bar  the  claims  of  nature  :  let  us 
not,  therefore,  from  a  patriot  zeal, 
involve  ourselves  in  the  faint  evi- 
dences  of  probability,  but  be  con¬ 
tented  to  trace  our  political  consti¬ 
tution  from  a  source  within  the 
reach  of  moral  demonstration.  There 
is  more  honour  in  having  freed 
ourselves  from  tyranny  than  in  al¬ 
ways  having  been*  free. 

We  know  with  certainty,  that 
the  Saxons  had  parliaments,  but  we 
know,  with  equal  certainty,  that  the 
people  at  large  had  no  represen¬ 
tative  share  in  them  :  the  bulk  of 
the  nation  were  either  vassals  under 
the  feodal  lord,  or  Allodii  j'  under 
the  king’s  government  ;  the  first  be¬ 
ing  absolute  slaves  to  their  masters, 
could  not  pretend  to  become  politi¬ 
cal  rulers,  and  the  last  being  not 
even  united  by  the  feodal  bond  to 
the  community,  could  have  no  suf-^ 
frages  in  the  feodal  councils :  the 
Saxon  lords,  indeed,  were  free,  but 
for  that  very  reason,  there  was  no 
public  liberty ;  the  government 
was  highly  aristocratical,  there  was 
no  shadow  of  that  equal  communion 


#  There  are  certain  limitations  of  time  fixed  by  statute  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  James  I.  beyond  which  the  subject  (and  the  king  by  a  late  act)  cannot  apply  to 
the  courts  of  justice  to  regain  the  possession  of  landed  property,  to  recover  personal 
debts  and  damages,  or  to  redress  private  wrongs.  These  acts  are  called  in  law  plead¬ 
ings,  the  statutes  of  limitation. 

f  Allodii  were  such  as  held  of  no  feodal  superior,  crtles  qni  nerecopwissent  superieur 
tnfaedalitie.  These  Aliodial  lands  were  all  surrendered  up  at  the  Norman  conquest, 
and  received  back  to  be  held  by  feodal  tenure,  as  appears  by  Doomsday-book. 
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of  privileges  founded  on  legislative 
institutions,  which  constitutes  free¬ 
dom  upon  English  principles,  by 
which  all  who  are  the  objects  of  the 
law  must  personally,  or  by  repre¬ 
sentation,  be  the  makers  of  the 
laws:  this  principle,  which  may 
justly  be  denominated  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  our  present  government, 
neither  did  nor  could  possibly  exist 
till  the  proud  feodal  chieftains, 
bending  under  an  accidental  pres¬ 
sure,  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  their 
pride  to  necessity,  and  their  tyranny 
to  self-preservation. 

But  before  our  inquiries  can  be 
properly  begun,  at  the  period  I  have 
fixed, — before  I  can  exhibit  the 
elastic  force  of  freedom  rebounding 
under  the  pressure  of  the  most  abso¬ 
lute  government,  I  must  call  your 
attentions  to  the  genealogy  of  our 
feodal  ancestors. 

#  They  issued  from  that  northern 
hive  of  fi  erce  warriors  who  over-ran 
all  Europe  at  the  declension  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  a  race  of  men  the 
most  extraordinary  that  ever  marked 
or  distinguished  the  state  of  nature ; 
a  people  who,  in  the  absence  of 
every  art  and  science,  carried  the 
seeds  of  future  perfection  in  their 
national  genius  and  character  ; 
visible  even  then  in  an  unconquer¬ 
able  fortitude  of  mind,  in  an  inhe¬ 
rent  idea  of  human  equality,  tem¬ 
pered  with  a  voluntary  submission 
to  the  most  rigid  subordination  :  the 
trial  by  jury  too  was  understood 
and  revered  by  ail  the  northern  in¬ 
habitants  of  Europe,  when  they 
first  appeared  among  the  degenerate 
nations  that  had  lost  it.  Liberty, 
driven  from  the  haunts  of  science 
and  civilization,  seems  to  have  fied 
with  this  talisman,  to  the  desarts, 
and  to  have  given  it  to  barbarians 
tv  revenge  her  injuries,  and  to  re-* 


deem  her  empire  :  in  marking  the 
process  of  the  constitution  through 
the  furnace  of  slavery,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten,  that  such  were  our  an¬ 
cestors. 

When  William  had  gained  the 
victory  of  Hastings,  he  marched  to¬ 
wards  London  with  his  victorious 
Normans,  and  found  (like  other 
conquerors)  an  easy  passage  to  the 
throne  when  the  prince  is  slain  and 
his  army  defeated ;  the  English  prof¬ 
fered  him  the  peaceable  possession 
of  a  kingdom  which  he  was  in  a 
condition  to  have  seized  by  force  ; 
rather  choosing  to  see  the  brows  of 
a  victor  encircled  with  a  crown  than 
with  a  helmet,  and  wishing  rather 
to  be  governed  of  the  sceptre  than 
the  sword :  he  was  therefore  install¬ 
ed  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the 
Saxon  coronation,  and  immediately 
afterwards  annihilated  all  those  laws 
which  these  solemnities  were  insti¬ 
tuted  to  perpetuate  :  he  established 
his  own  feodal  system  (the  only  one 
be  understood)  ;  he  divided  all  the 
lands  of  England  into  knight’s  fees, 
to  be  holden  of  himself  by  military 
service ;  and  as  few  or  none  of  the 
English  had  any  share  in  this  gene¬ 
ral  distribution,  their  estates  being 
forfeited  from  their  adherence  to 
Harold,  and  by  subsequent  rebel- 
lio  ns,  it  is  plain  they  could  have  no 
political  consequence,  since  none 
but  the  vassals  of  the  crown  had 
seats  in  the  feodal  parliaments. 

Could  William  have  been  con¬ 
tented  thus  to  have  shared  with  his 
Norman  barons  the  spoils  of  the 
conquered  English,  and  merely  to 
have  transferred  his  feodal  empire 
from  Normandy  to  Great  Britain, 
the  sacred  sun  of  freedom  had  pro¬ 
bably  then  set  upon  this  island,  never 
to  have  arisen  any  more;  the  Nor¬ 
man  lords  would  have  established 
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that  aristocracy  which  then  distin¬ 
guished  the  whole  feodal  world:  and 
when  afterwards,  by  the  natural 
progression  of  that  singular  system  ; 
when  by  the  inevitable  operation 
of  escheats  and  forfeitures,  the 
crown  must  have  attracted  all  that 
property  which  originally  issued 
from  it ;  when  the  barons  them¬ 
selves  must  have  dropped  like  rail¬ 
ing  stars  into  the  centre  of  power, 
and.  aristocracy  been  swallowed  up 
in  monarchy  ;  the  people,  already 
trained  to  subjection,  without  rights, 
and  without  even  similar  grievances 
to  unite  them,  would  have  been  an 
easy  prey  to  the  prince  in  the  meri¬ 
dian  of  his  authority  ;  and  despo¬ 
tism,  encircled  with  a  standing  army, 
would  have  scattered  terror  through 
a  nation  of  slaves. 

.  But  happily  for  us,  William’s 
views  extended  with  his  dominion  : 
he  forgot  that  his  barons  (who  were 
not  bound  by  their  tenures  to  leave 
their  own  country)  had  followed 
him  rather  as  companions  in  enter- 
prize  than  as  vassals :  he  confided 
in  a  standing  army  of  mercenaries, 
which  he  recruited  on  the  continent ; 
rivetted  even  on  his  own  Normans, 
the  worst  feodal  severities ;  and  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  his  reign,  the  En¬ 
glish  saw  the  oppressors  themselves 
among  the  number  of  the  oppressed. 

This  pi  an,  pursued  and  aggrava¬ 
ted  by  his  descendants,  assimilated 
the  heterogeneous  bodies  of  which 
the  kingdom  was  composed  :  Nor¬ 
mans  and  English,  barons  and  vas¬ 
sals  were  obliged  to  unite  in  a 
common  cause.  Mr.  de  Lolme, 
citizen  of  Geneva,  by  comparing 
the  rise  of  liberty  in  England  with 
the  fall  of  it  in  France,  has  so  clear¬ 
ly  and  ingeniously  proved,  that  Mag¬ 
na  Ghana  was  obtained  from  this 
necessity,  which  the  barons  were  un- 
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der,  of  forming  an  union  with  the 
people,  that  1  shall  venture  to  con¬ 
sider  it  as  a  fact  demonstrated,  and 
shall  proceed  to  an  inquiry  no  less 
curious  and  important,  where  he  and 
other  writers  have  left  a  greater  field 
for  originality  ;  I  mean  the  rise  of 
the  English  house  of  commons,  to 
its  present  distinct  and  representa¬ 
tive  state. 

The  statute  of  Magna  Charta, 
so  often  evaded,  and  so  often  so¬ 
lemnly  re-established,  disseminated 
(it  must  be  confessed)  those  great 
and  leading  maxims  on  which  all 
the  valuable  privileges  of  civil  go¬ 
vernment  depend ;  indeed  the  twen¬ 
ty-ninth  chapter  contains  every  ab¬ 
solute  right  for  the  security  of  which 
men  enter  into  the  relative  obliga¬ 
tions  of  society  :  but  privileges  thus 
gained,  and  only  maintained  by  the 
sword,  cannot  be  called  a  constitu¬ 
tion  y  after  bearing  a  summer’s  blos¬ 
som,  they  may  perish,  as  they  grew, 
in  the  field  of  battle  ;  of  little  con¬ 
sequence  are  even  the  most  solemn 
charters,  confirmed  by  legislative 
ratifications,  if  they  who  are  the 
objects  of  them  do  not  compose 
part  of  that  power,  without  whose 
consent  they  cannot  be  repealed  ;  if 
they  have  no  peaceable  way  of  pre¬ 
venting  their  infringement,  nor  any 
opportunity  of  vindicating  their 
claims,  till  they  have  lost  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  possession  :  liberty,  in  this 
state,  is  not  an  inheritance  ;  it  is 
little  better  than  an  alms  from  an 
indulgent  or  a  cautious  administra¬ 
tion.  It  remains,  therefore,  to 
shew  by  what  steps  the  people  of 
England,  without  being  drawn 
forth  into  personal  action,  were  en¬ 
abled  to  act  with  more  than  person¬ 
al  force ;  in  what  manner  they  ac¬ 
quired  a  political  scale,  in  which 
they  could  deposit  the  privileges 

thus 
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thus  bravely  and  fortunately  ac¬ 
quired,  and  into  which  every  fu¬ 
ture  accumulation  of  power  flowing 
from  the  increase  of  property  and  the 
thriving  arts  of  peace  might  silently 
and  imperceptibly  fall,  bringing 
down  the  scale  without  convulsing 
the  balance. 

And  here  those  historians  must 
be  followed  with  caution,  who  have 
made  this  new  order  of  the  state  to 
start  up  at  the  nod  of  Montford  or 
of  Edward  ;  neglecting  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  feodai  system,  as  think¬ 
ing  them,  perhaps,  more  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  lawye  than  the  histo¬ 
rian,  they  have  mistaken  the  effect 
for  the  cause,  and  have  ascribed 
this  memorable  event  to  a  sudden 
political  necessity,  which  was  in  re¬ 
ality  prepared  and  ripened  by  a 
slow  and  uniform  progression.  This 
truth  may  be  easily  illustrated. 

The  law  *  of  Edward  I.  still  re- 
mainsj'on  the  records  of  parliament, 
by  which  the  crown  and  the  barons, 
in  order  to  preserve  for  ever  their 
fond  feodai  rights,  restrained  the 
creation  of  any  new  superiorities. 
By  this  act,  the  people  were  allowed 
to  dispose  of  their  estates,  but  the 
original  tenure  was  made  to  follow 
the  land  through  all  its  alienations  ; 
consequently,  when  the  king’s  vas¬ 
sal  divided  his  property,  by  sale. 


into  smaller  baronies,  the  purchaser 
had,  from  thenceforth,  no  feodai 
connection  with  the  seller,  but  held 
immediately  from  the  king,  accord¬ 
ing-  to  the  ancient  tenure  of  the 

O  * , 

land  :  and  if  these  purchasers  ali¬ 
enated  to  others  the  land  so  pur¬ 
chased,  still  the  tenure  continued 
and  remained  in  the  crown. 

Now,  when  we  reflect  that  every 
tenant  of  a  barony,  holden  of  the 
king  in  capite,  had  a  seat  in  par¬ 
liament,  we  see  at  once  the  striking 
operation  of  this  law'  %  we  see  how 
little  the  wisest  politicians  foresee 
the  distant  consequences  of  ambi¬ 
tion  :  Edwnrd  and  his  barons,  by 
this  device,  monopolized,  it  is  true, 
the  foedal  sovereignties,  and  pre¬ 
vented  their  vassals  from  becoming; 
lords  like  themselves,  but  they  knew 
not  what  they  were  doing.;  they 
knew  not,  that,  in  the  very  act  of 
abridgingthe  property  of  the  people, 
they  were  giving  them  a  legislative 
existence,  which,  at  a  future  day, 
would  enable  them  to  overthrow 
whatever  stood  in  the  way  of  their 
power,  and  to  level  that  very  feodai 
system  which  they  were  thus  at¬ 
tempting  to  perpetuate  :  for  the  te¬ 
nants  in  capite ,  who  had  a  right 
to  be  summoned  to  parliament,  soon 
became  so  numerous,  by  the  aliena¬ 
tion  of  the  king’s  vassals  (whose 


*- The  statute  of  the  18th  Edward  I.  chap.i.  commonly  called  quia  emp  tores  terranim. 
The  great  barons  were  very  piessing  to  have  this  law  passed,  that  the  lands  they  had  sold 
before  the  act  might  not  be  subinfeud,  but  might  return  to  themselves  by  escheats,  on 
failure  of  heirs,  or  by  forfeiture  in  case  of  felony  :  but  they  did  not  foresee  that  the 
•multiplication  of  their  own  body  would,  in  the  end,  annihilate  its  consequences,  and 
raise  up  a  new  order  in  the  state  ;  indeed,  the  tenancies  in  capite  were  multiplying  fast 
before  this  act;  for,  when  a  large  barony  escheated,  or  was  forfeited  to  the  crown, it  was 
generally  divided,  and  granted  to  more  than  one;  and  frequently  these  baronies  descended 
to  several  females,  who  inherited  as  co-partners  ;  it  was  in  consequence  of  this  multi¬ 
plication  of  tenures  in  capite  that  the  smaller  barons  were  summoned  per  vicecomites , 
and  not  like  the  greater  ones,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  king  John  ;  their  numbers  being 
too  great  to  address  writs  to  them  all  :  but  this  multiplication  would  probably  never 
have  produced  a  genuine  house  of  commons  without  the  operation  of  this  act,  as  will 
appear  by  and  by,  from  the  comparison  between  the  Euglish  and  Scotch  parliaments. 

F  i  3  iznmens 
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immense  territories  were  divisible 
into  many  lesser  baronies),  that  they 
neither  could,  ncr  indeed  wished, 
any  longer  to  assemble  in  their  own 
rights  ;  the  feodal  peers  were,  in 
fact,  become  the  people  ;  *  and  the 
idea  of  representation  came  forward 
by  a  necessary  consequence  :  par¬ 
liament.  from  beingsingly  composed 
of  men  who  sat,  in  theirown  rights, 
to  save  the  great  from  the  oppression 
of  the  crown,  and  not  the  small 
from  the  oppression  of  the  great, 
now  began  to  open  its  doors  to  the 
patriot-citizen  ;  the  feodal  and  per¬ 
sonal  changed  into  natural  and  cor¬ 
porate  privileges ;  and  the  people, 
for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  saw  the  root  of  their  liber¬ 
ties  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  con¬ 
stitution. 

As  the  multiplication  of  royal 


tenures,  from  theenfranchisement  of 
boroughs,  f  (but  chiefly  from  the 
operation  cf  this  law)  first  gave  rise 
to  popular  representation  ;  so  it  is 
only  in  the  continued  operation  of 
these  principles,  that  we  can  trace 
the  distinct  existence  and  growing 
power  of  the  house  of  commons  2 
we  know  that  they  assembled  for  a 
long  time  in  the  same  chamber  with 
the  peers  5  that  the  separation  wras 
not  preconceived  by  the  founders 
of  the  constitution,  but  arose  from 
necessity,  when  their  numbers  be¬ 
came  too  great  to  form  one  assem¬ 
bly  ;  and  we  know  that  they  never 
thought  of  assuming  popular  legis¬ 
lative  privileges,  till,  by  this  neces¬ 
sary  division,  they  became  a  distinct 
body  from  the  lords.  This,  though 
a  political  accident,  brought  the 
English  commons  forth  into  action  ; 


*  The  house  of  commons,  and  the  spiritual  lords,  (who  still  sit  in  parliament  as 
tenants  in  capite )  are  the  only  remains  of  the  genuine  feodal  territorial  peerage  ;  for, 
when  the  tenants  in  capite  became  numerous  and  poor,  such  an  alloy  was  mixed  with 
the  ancient  original  nobility,  that  it  would  have  been  absurd  to  have  allowed  tenure  in 
chief  to  convey  any  longer  a  personal  honour  and  privilege  ;  the  peerage,  therefore,  no 
longer  passed  with  the  fief,  but,  from  being  territorial  and  official,  became  personal 
and  honorary;  but,  as  tenure  in  chief  was  still  from  the  veiy  nature  of  the  feodal 
System  a  legislative  title,  although  its  exercise  was  no  longer  personally  practicable, 
from  the  multiplication  of  royal  holdings,  a  representation  was  naturally  adopted. 

The  feodal  aristocracy  thus  expanded,  changed, by  degrees,  into  a  democracy,  and  the 
aristocratical  part  of  the  government  would  have  been  utterly  extinguished  (on  failure 
©f  the  peers  by  prescription)  if  the  crown  had  not  preserved^,  by  conferring  on  a  few, 
by  personal  investiture,  an  hereditary  right  of  legislation  in  the  room  of  that  territorial 
peerage  that  had  branched  out  and  become  a  popular  right.  This  produced  a  great 
change  in  the  orders  of  the  state,  for  the  feodal  baronage,  after  having  produced  the 
house  of  commons,  continued  to  balance,  and  struggle  with,  the  prerogative  as  a  de¬ 
mocracy,  in  the  same  manner  that  it  had  resisted  it  before  as  an  aristocratical  body  ; 
whereas  the  monarchical  peerage,  which  sprung  up  on  the  decay  of  the  feodal, is  merely 
an  emanation  of  the  royal  prerogative,  interested  in  the  support  of  the  crown,  from 
which  it  derives  its  lustre  and  its  power,  and  has  no  connection  with  the  feodal  system 
which  conferred  no  legislative  rights  but  by  tenure  in  capite,  which  tenure,  diffused 
among  the  multitude,  constituted  the  house  of  commons. 

f  It  is  very  probable,  that  burgage  tenure  first  gave  the  idea  of  a  representation  of 
the  smaller  barons  :  for,  when  the  king  enfranchised  a  town,  and  gave  it  iand§  from 
the  royal  demesne,  this  instantly  made  the  coiporation  a  tenant  in  capite ;  but,  as  the 
corporation  could  not  sit  in  parliament,  it  elected  a  burgess.  It  is  in  consequence  of 
this  burgage  tenure,  or  tenancy  in  capite,  of  a  corporation,  that  we  now  see  such  an 
insignificant  village  as  Old  Sarum  sending  two  members  to  parliament,  while  such 
a  flourishing  town  as  Manchester  sends  none. 

their 
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their  legislative  existence  was  the 
natural  birth  of  the  feodal  system, 
compressed  by  the  crown. 

To  prove  these  truths,  we  have 
only  to  contemplate  the  history  of 
our  sister  kingdom  of  Scotland  (  go¬ 
verned,  at  that  time,  by  the  same 
laws),  there  being  very  little  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  Regiam  Majesta- 
iertiy  the  Scotch  code  of  those  days, 
and  the  work  compiled  by  Glan- 
ville,  chief  justice  to  Henry  II. 
The  law  of  Edward  I.  which  pro¬ 
duced  these  great  changes*  in 
England,  was  transcribed  by  the 
Scotch  parliament  into  the  statute- 
book  of  their  Robert  I.  but  the 
king  of  Scotland  had  not  conquer¬ 
ed  that  country  as  William  had  sub¬ 
dued  England,  consequently  he  was 


rather  a  feodal  chieftain  than  a  mo¬ 
narch,  and  had  no  power  to  carry 
this  law  of  Edward’s  into  execu¬ 
tion  ;  for  the  Scotch  barons,  al¬ 
though  they  would  not  allow  their 
vassals  to  subinfeud,  yet  when  they 
sold  their  own  lands,  they  would 
not  suffer  the  crown  to  appropriate 
the  tenure,  but  obliged  the  pur¬ 
chasers  to  hold  as  vassals  to  them¬ 
selves  :  by  this  weakness  of  tRe 
Scotch  crown,  and  power  of  the 
nobles,  the  tenancies  in  capite  were 
not  multiplied  as  in  England  ;  the 
right  to  sit  in  parliament  was  con¬ 
sequently  not  much  extended  be¬ 
yond  the  original  numbers  ;  and 
Scotland  never  saw  a  house  of  com¬ 
mons, j-  nor  ever  tasted  the  blessings 
of  equal  government.  When  the 
F  f  4  boroughs. 


*  It  may  be  asked,  what  these  changes  were,  which  the  act  is  said  to  have  produced, 
since  the  burgesses  were  called  to  parliament  in  the  beginning  of  Edward’s  reign,  before 
the  act  passed;  and  since  the  lesser  barons  were  summoned  by  the  sheriffs,  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  king  John.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  these  parliaments  were  in- 
tirely  feodal ;  the  burgesses  representing  those  corporations  that  were  tenants  in  capita, 
and  the  summons  of  the  lesser  barons,  being  by  no  means  a  popular  election,  but  a 
proclamation  for  those  who  hold  sufficient  lands  of  the  king  in  capite,  to  assemble  in 
their  own  rights  :  but  when  the  statute  of  quia  emptores  had  so  generally  diffused  the 
royal  holding,  that,  from  being  a  feodal  privilege  confined  to  a  few,  it  came  to  be  a  po¬ 
pular  and  almost  universal  right;  iepresentationof  the  multitude  succeeded  upon  feodal 
principles  to  a  personal  right  of  legislation  ;  the  territorial  peerage  sunk  altogether,  or 
rather  dilated  itself  into  a  house  of  commons;  and  that  power,  which  in  other  feodal 
countries,  being  condensed  like  the  rays  of  the  sun  to  a  focus,  consumed  the  rights  of 
mankind,  produced,  when  thus  scattered  abroad,  a  plentiful  harvest  of  liberty.  In 
Scotland,  where  the  act  of  quia  emptores  was  never  enforced,  the  feodal  baronage  dif¬ 
fused  itself,  notwithstanding,  so  as  at  least  to  produce  a  representation,  but  it  continued 
to  be  a  representation  merely  feodal ;  the  knights  of  the  shires  were  representative  ba¬ 
rons,  not  representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  never  formed  a  distinct  order  in  the  state  : 
indeed,  such  a  third  power  could  never  have  possibly  sprung  up  from  a  feodal  constitu¬ 
tion,  on  any  other  principle  than  that  which  is  here  laid  down.  There  was  no  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Scotch  barons  till  the  year  1427,  when  it  was  enacted,  by  statute,  that  the 
smaller  barons  needed  not  to  come  to  parliament,  provided  they  sent  commissioners. 

f  The  representative  barons  and  burgesses  never  formed,  in  Scotland,  a  third  estate  (as 
has  been  observed  in  the  last  note),  they  were  considered  as  representatives  of  royal 
tenants,  and  not  of  the  people  at  large  ;  and,  theref  re,  naturally  assembled  with  the 
peers,  who  sat  bv  honorary  creation :  for  tenures  in  chief,  being  confined  to  a  very  small 
number,  when  compared  with  other  tenures,  still  continued  to  be  the  criterion  of  legis¬ 
lation  ;  and,  though  extended  beyond  the  practicability  of  personal  exercise,  was  highly 
feodal,  even  when  expanded  to  a  state  of  representation.  Whereas,  in  England,  the 
statute  of  quia  emptores  made  tenure  in  capite  almost  universal,  or,  in  other  words,  gave 
legislative  privileges  to  the  multitude,  upon  feodal  principles;  which  consequently  pro¬ 
duced' 
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boroughs,  indeed,  in  latter  days, 
were  enfranchised,  they  sent  their 
representatives  $  but  their  numbers 
being  inconsiderable,  they  assembled 
in  the  same  house  with  the  king 
And  the  peers ;  were  awed  by  the 
pride  of  the  lords,  and  dazzled  by 
the  splendor  of  the  crown,  they  sat 
silent  in  parliament,  representing 
the  slavery  and  not  the  freedom  of 
the  people. 

But  this  dissemination*'  of  pro¬ 
perty,  which  in  every  country  on 
earth  is  sooner  or  later  creative  of 
freedom,  met  with  a  severe  check 
in  its  early  infancy,  from  the  statute 
of  entails ;  in  this  instance,  even 
the  crown  of  England  had  not  suf¬ 
ficient  strength  to  ripen  that  liberty 
which  had  sprung  up  from  the  force 
of  its  rays  j  for,  if  Edward  I.  could 
have  resisted  this  law,  wrested  from 
him  by  his  barons,  to  perpetuate 
their  estates  in  their  families,  the 
English  constitution,  from  an  earlier 
equilibrium  of  property,  had  sud¬ 
denly  risen  to  perfection  ;  and  the 
revolution  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
had  probably  happened  two  centu¬ 


ries  higher  in  our  history,  or,  per¬ 
haps,  from  the  gradual  circulation 
of  that  power,  which  broke  in  at 
last  with  a  sudden  and  projectile 
force,  had  never  happened  at  all  ; 
but  the  same  effects  had  been  pro¬ 
duced  without  the  effusion  of  civil 
biood  :  for,  no  sooner  wras  the  sta¬ 
tute  of  enta  ls  shaken,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII. -j-  and  finally  de¬ 
stroyed  by  his  successor,  than  we 
see  the  popular  tide,  which  had 
ebbed  so  long,  begin  to  lift  up  its 
waves,  till  the  mighty  fabrics  of 
prerogative  and  aristocracy  passed 
away,  in  one  ruin,  together.  This 
crisis,  which  shallow  men  then  mis¬ 
took,  and  still  mistake  for  anarchy, 
was  but  the  fermentation  of  the  un¬ 
conquerable  spirit  of  liberty,  in¬ 
fused  as  early  as  magna  chartci, 
which,  in  working  itself  free  from 
the  impurities  that  oppressed  it,  was 
convulsing  every  thing  around  : 
when  the  fermentations  ceased,  the 
stream  ran  purer  than  before,  after 
having,  in  the  tumult,  beat  down 
every  bank  that  obstructed  its  just 
and  natural  course.  The  consum- 


duced  a  representation,  not  of  royal  tenants,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  feodal 
system,  but  of  the  people,  according  to  the  natural  principles  of  human  society.  It 
is,  probably,  from  this  difference  between  these  principles  of  legislation,  that  the  right 
of  voting  is  so  different  in  the  two  countries:  in  Scotland,  the  common  council,  and  not 
the  body  of  the  burgesses,  are  the  electors  ;  because  the  corporation,  as  the  tenant  in 
capite,  is  represented,  and  not  the  individuals  composing  it:  and  no  forty-shilling 
freeholder  can  vote  for  a  knight  of  the  shire,  unless  he  holds  immediately  of  the 
king;  for,  if  his  tenure  be  not  royal,  he  must  have  four  hundred  pounds.  Whereas, 
in  England,  the  right  of  election  (unless  it  has  been  otherwise  fixed  by  prescription) 
is  in  the  whole  body  of  the  burgesses  ,  and  all  forty-shilling  freeholders  vote  for  the 
knights  of  the  shire  ;  whether  the  tenure  be  of  a  king  or  a  subject. 

*  By  the  dissemination  of  property,  in  this  place,  is  not  meant,  that  which  gave  the 
Tight  of  legislation  to  the  people  on  feodal  principles,  hut  that  which  is  necessary  to 
give  weight  and  consequence  to  a  third  estate  so  arisen. 

+  The  statute  of  fines,  passed  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  VII.  was  purposely- 
wrapped  up  in  obscure  and  covert  expressions,  in  order  to  induce  the  nobility  to  con¬ 
sent  to  it,  who  would  otherwise  have  flung  it  out  if  they  had  thought  it  would  have 
barred  entails  :  but,  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  Henry  VIII.  when  the  will  of  the 
prince  was  better  obeyed,  its  real  purpose  was  avowed,  and  the  statute  then  made  had 
a  retrospective  operation  given  to  it,  so  as  to  include  all  entails  barred  by  fines  sines 
the  fourth  year  of  the  former  reign. 
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mati on  of  these  great  events  is  too 
recent  and  notorious  to  demand 
farther  illustration  ;  their  best  com¬ 
mentary  is  the  happiness  and  free¬ 
dom  which  we  enjoy  at  this  day 

The  subject  proposed  is,  there¬ 
fore,  brought  to  its  conclusion  ; 
but  it  is  a  subject  too  dear  and  im¬ 
portant  to  be  concluded  without  a 
reflection  that  arises  very  strongly 
out  of  it. 

The  English  constitution  will  pro¬ 
bably  never  more  be  attacked  in 
front,  or  its  dissolution  attempted, 
by  striking  at  the  authority  of  the 
laws  ;  and,  if  such  attack  should 
ever  be  made,  their  foundations 
are  too  deeply  laid,  and  their  super¬ 
structure  too  firmly  cemented  to 
dread  the  event  of  the  contest :  but 
the  constitution  is  not  therefore  im¬ 
mortal,  and  the  centinel  must  not 
sleep  $  the  authority  of  the  laws 
themselves  may  be  turned  against 
the  spirit  which  gave  them  birth  ; 
and  the  English  government  may 
be  dissolved  with  all  the  legal  so¬ 
lemnities  which  its  outward  form 
prescribes  for  its  preservation.  This 
mode  of  attack  is  the  more  proba¬ 
ble,  as  it  affords  respect  and  safety 
to  the  besiegers  j  and  infinitely 
more  dangerous  to  the  people,  as 
the  consciences  of  good  men  are 
ensnared  by  it  j  the  virtuous  citi¬ 


zen,  looking  lip  with  confidence  to* 
the  banners  of  authority,  may  be¬ 
lieve  he  is  defending  the  constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  laws,  while  he  ia 
trampling  down  every  principle  of 
justice,  on  which  both  of  them  are 
founded.  It  is  impossible,  there¬ 
fore,  to  conclude, without  expressing 
a  fervent  wish,  that  every  member 
of  the  community  (at  the  same  time 
that  he  bows  with  reverence  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  state  and  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  the  laws)  may  keep  his 
eyes  for  ever  fixed  on  the  spirit  of 
the  constitution,  manifested,  by  the 
revolution,  as  the  pole-star  of  his 
political  course  j  that,  while  he  pays 
the  tribute  of  duty  and  obedience 
to  government,  he  may  know  when 
the  reciprocal  duty  is  paid  back  to 
the  public  and  to  himself. 

This  concluding  wish  is,  I  trust, 
not  misplaced  when  delivered  with¬ 
in  these  philosophical  walls :  the 
sciences  ever  flourish  in  the  train 
of  liberty ;  the  soul  of  a  slave  could 
never  have  expanded  itself  like 
Newton’s  over  infinite  space,  and 
sighed  in  captivity  at  the  remotest 
barriers  of  creation  ;  in  no  other 
country  under  heaven,  could  Locke 
have  unfolded  with  dignity  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  an  immortal  soul,  or  re¬ 
corded  with  truth  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  society. 
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ODE  Jot  the  Mew  Year,  1798.  By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esf* 

Poet  Laureat. 

L 

HEN  genial  Zephyr’s  balmy  wing 
Fans  with  soft  plume  the  flowery  vale*. 

Each  tender  scion  of  the  spring, 

Expanding,  owns  the  fostering  gale. 

And  smiles  each  sunny  glade  around. 

With  vegetable  beauty  crown’d  j 
But  when  the  whirlwinds  of  the  north 
Burst  in  tempestuous  vengeance  forth. 

Before  the  thunder  of  the  storm 
Each  spreading  tree  of  weaker  form 
Or  bends  to  earth,  or  lies  reclin’d. 

Torn  bTT  the  fury  of  the  wind  ; 

Then  proudly,  ’mid  the  quivering  shade. 

Stands  the  firm  oak,  in  native  strength  array’d. 

Waves  high  his  giant  branches,  and  defies 
The  elemental  war  that  rends  the  skies. 

JL 

Deep-rooted  in  this  kindred  soil, 

So  Freedom  here,  through  many  an  age. 

Has  mock’d  Ambition’s  fruitless  toil, 

And  Treason’s  wiles,  and  Faction’s  rage  $ 

And  as  the  stormy  ruin  pass’d, 

Which  Anarchy’s  rude  breath  had  blowij, 

While  Europe,  bendirg  to  the  blast, 

Beholds  the  fairest  realms  o’erthrown  ; 

Alone,  Britannia’s  happy  isle, 

Bless’d  by  a  patriot  monarch’s  smile, 

Amid  surrounding  storms,  uninjur’d  stands. 

Nor  dreads  the  tempest’s  force  that  wastes  her  neighbour  lands. 
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III. 

But  see  I  along  the  darkling  main 

The  gathering  clouds  malignant  low’r. 

And,  spreading  o’er  our  blue  domain. 

Against  our  shores  their  thunders  pour  % 

While  treacherous  friends  and  daring  foes 
Around  in  horrid  compact  close  ; 

Their  swarming  barks  portentous,  shade 
With  crowded  sails  the  watery  glade  ; 

When  lo  !  imperial  George  commands — 

Rush  to  the  waves,  Britannia’s  veteran  bands  ? 

Unnumber’d  hosts  usurp  in  vain 
Dominion  o’er  his  briny  reign  j 
His  fleets  their  monarch’s  right  proclaim 
With  brazen  throat,  with  breath  of  flame  : 

And  captive  in  his  ports  their  squadrons  ride, 

Ormourn  their  shatter’d  wrecks  deep  whelm’d  beneath  the  ^ide^ 

IV. 

From  shore  to  shore,  from  pole  to  pole,. 

Where’er  wide  Ocean’s  billows  roll. 

From  holy  Ganges’  tepid  wave 
To  seas  that  isles  Atlantic  lave  | 

From  hoary  Greenland’s  frozen  land* 

To  burning  Libya’s  golden  sands; 

Aloft  the  British  ensign  flies. 

In  folds  triumphant  to  the  skies  ; 

While  to  the  notes  that  hail’d  the  isle 
Emerging  from  its  parent  main. 

The  sacred  Muse,  with  raptur’d  smile. 

Responsive  pours  the  exulting  strain-™- 
u  Rule,  Britannia!  rule  the  waves; 

Britons  never  will  be  slaves.” 

•  'V 

* 

ODE  for  his  Majesty's  Birth-day.  By  Henry  James  Pye,  Esf* 

Poet- Laur  eat.  \ 

X. 

TTJHILE  loud  and  near,  round  Britain’s  coasts, 

V  V  The  low’ring  storm  of  battle  roars, 

In  proud  array  while  numerous  hosts 
Insulting  threat  her  happy  shores  ; 

JSTo  strains,  with  peaceful  descant  blown, 

Now  float  around  Britannia’s  throne — > 

The  shouts  from  martial  zeal  that  rise. 

The  fires  that  beam  from  Glory’s  eyes, 

'  The 
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The  sword  that  manly  Freedom  draws 
In  Freedom's  patriot  monarch’s  cause. 

Shall  with  dn  angel’s  voice  display 
How  dear  to  Britain’s  sons  their  George’s  natal  day. 

ii. 

Triumphant  o’er  the  blue  domain 
Of  hoary  Ocean’s  briny  reign, 

While  Britain’s  navies  boldly  sweep. 

With  victor  prow,  the  stormy  deep ; 

Will  Gallia’  s  vanquish’d  squadrons  dare 
Again  to  try  the  wat’ry  war, 

Again  her  floating  castles  brave, 

Terriiic,  on  the  howling  wave. 

Or  oa  the  fragile  bark  adventure  o’er. 

Tempt  her  tempestuous  seas,  and  scale  her  rocky  shore  l 

nr. 

Or,  should  the  wind’s  uncertain  gale 
Propitious  swell  the  hostile  sail ; 

Should  the  dim  mist,  or  midnight  shade, 

Invasion’s  threaten’d  inroad  aid  ; 

Shall  Britain,  on  her  native  strand, 

Shrink  from  a  foe’s  inferior  band  ? 

She  vows  by  Gallia,  taught  to  yield 
On  Creci’s  and  on  Poitier’s  field  ; 

By  Agincourt’s  high  trophied  plain. 

Pil’d  with  illustrious  nobles  slain  ; 

By  wondering  Danube’s  distant  flood, 

And  Blenheim’s  ramparts,  red  with  blood  ; 

By  chiefs  on  Minden’s  heaths  who  shone. 

By  recent  fame  at  Lincelles  won; 

Her  laurell’d  brow  she  ne’er  will  veil, 

Or  shun  the  shock  of  fight,  though  numerous  hosts  assail. 

IV. 

The  electric  flame  of  glory  runs 
Impetuous  through  her  hardy  sans. 

See,  rushing  from  the  farm  and  fold. 

Her  swains  in  Glory’s  lists  enroll’d: 

Though  o’er  the  nations  far  and  wide 
Gallia  may  pour  Oppression’s  tide. 

And,  like  Rome’s  tyrant-race  of  yore, 

O’er-run  each  tributary  shore  ; 

Yet,  like  the  Julian  chief,  their  hosts  shall  meet 
Untam’d  resistance  here,  and  foul  defeat; 

Shall,  like  Rome’s  rav’ning  eagle,  baffled  fly 
From  Britain’s  fatal  cliffs,  the  abode  of  Liberty, 
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V. 

Behold  on  Windsor’s  oak-fring’d  plain* 

The  pride  of  Albion’s  Sylvan  reign, 

Where  oft  the  cheering  hound  and  horn 
Have  pierc’d  the  listening  ear  of  mom, 

Rouz’d  by  the  clarion’s  warlike  sound, 

The  heroes  tread  the  tented  ground  : 

Where  chiefs,  as  brave  as  those  of  yore. 

Who  Chivalry’s  first  honours  wore, 

What  time  fair  knighthood’s  knee  around 
Th’  embroider’d  zone  victorious  Edward  bound. 
Shall  by  their  monarch’s  throne  a  bulwark  stand. 
And  guard  in  George’s  crown  the  welfare  of  the  land. 


OCCASIONAL  PROLOGUE,  to  the  Play  of  England  Preserved, 
performed  at  Covent-Garden  Theatre ,  Feb.  8,  1798,  in  Aid  of  the  Volun¬ 
tary  Contribution  for  the  Defence  of  the  Country. 

By  William  Boscawen,  Esq. 


WHEN  Persia’s  tyrant  to  th?  Athenian  coast. 
Sent  forth,  indignant,  his  barbarian  host. 

At  freedom’s  call,  a  firm  and  faithful  band. 
Undaunted,  rose  to  guard  their  native  land  : 

Their  valour  forc’d  unnumber’d  foes  to  yield. 

Pursued  o’er  Marathon’s  immortal  field. 

When  Rome,  superior  to  the  storms  of  fate. 

Saw  Afric’s  chieftain  thund’ring  at  her  gate, 

With  dauntless  soul  she  brav’d  th’  impending  blow. 
Nor  stoop’d  to  parley  with  the  hated  foe. 

Lives  there  a  Briton,  blest  with  Freedom’s  laws, 

Less  firm,  less  faithful,  to  his  country’s  cause  ? 
Breathes  there  a  soul,  which  patriot  zeal  inspires. 

But  feels  her  wrongs,  and  glows  with  equal  fires  } 
While,  with  gigantic  stride,  o’er  Europe’s  plains. 

Fell  Rapine  stalks,  and  Desolation  reigns  $ 

While  fierce  Oppression,  with  insulting  claim, 

Mocks  Freedom’s  rights,  yet  rules  in  Freedom’s  name  5 
This  envied  isle  alone  its  fury  braves. 

Safe  in  her  valiant  sons  and  circling  waves  5 
Crown’d  with  the  bliss  that  genuine  Freedom  knows. 
She  spurns  th’  insidious  boon  of  treach’rous  foes. 

And  hears,  unmov’d,  the  gath’ring  tempest  roar. 
Though  hosts  unnumber’d  threat  her  seaheat  shore. 
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Oh  then,  let  each  prepare,  with  dauntles  heart, 

At  Britain’s  call,  to  act  a  Baton’s  part ! 

Ye  gen’rous  youths,  whom  active  vigour  fires, 

Stand  forth,  and  emulate  our  glorious  sires  ! 

Like  them,  inspir’d  your  Country’s  rights  to  shield* 
Remember  Agincourt  and  Blenheim’s  field  ! 

Ye  titled  great,  display  your  native  worth  ! 

Let  valour  vindicate  the  claims  of  birth  ! 

Ye  sons  of  wealth,  with  bounty  chear  the  train. 

Who  guard  our  shores  or  thunder  on  the  main  ! 

Ye  fair,  for  whom  we  toil,  for  whom  we  bleed. 

With  smiles  reward  each  bright  heroic  deed  ! 

So  shall  one  heart,  one  soul,  inspirit  all. 

Bravely  to  conquer,  or  as  bravely  fall : 

So,  crown’d  with  glory,  may  our  perils  cease, 

And  reap  their  harvest — a  Triumphant  Peace  ! 

EPILOGUE  to  the  Comedy  of  Lovers  Vows. 

OUR  Drama  now  ended,  I’ll  take  up  your  time 

Just  a  moment  or  two,  in  defence  of  my  rhyme  ; 
Though  I  hope  that  among  you  are  some  who  admir’d 
What  I’ve  hitherto  said— dare  I  hope  none  are  tir’d  ? 

But  whether  you  have,  or  have  not  heard  enough, 

Or  whether  nice  critics  will  think  it  all  stuff. 

To  myself  rhime  has  ever  appear’d,  I  must  own, 

In  its  nature  a  sort  of  philosopher’s  stone  ; 

And  if  chymists  would  use  it,  they’d  not  make  a  pother. 
And  puzzle  their  brains  to  find  out  any  other. 

Indeed,  ’tis  most  strange  and  surprising  to  me, 

That  all  folks  in  rhiming  their  int’rest  can’t  see  ; 

For  I’m  sure  if  its  use  was  quite  common  with  men, 

The  world  would  roll  on  just  as  pleasant  again. 

’Tis  said,  that  while  Orpheus  was  striking  his  lyre, 

Ti*e,es  and  brutes  danc’d  along  to  the  sound  of  the  wire ; 
That  Amphion  to  walls  converted  the  glebes, 

And  they  rose,  as  he  sung,  to  a  city  call’d  Thebes. 

I  suppose  they  were  butlers  (like  me)  of  that  time. 

And  the  tale  shews  our  sires  knew  the  virtue  of  rhime. 
From  time  immemorial  your  lovers,  we  find, 

When  their  mistresses  hearts  have  been  proud  and  unkind. 

Have  resorted  to  rhime,  and  indeed  it  appears 

That  a  rhime  would  do  more  than  a  bucket  of  tears. 

Of  love,  from  experience  I  speak — odds  my  life  ! 

I  shall  never  forget  how  I  courted  my  wife  ; 

She  had  offers  in  plenty,  but  always  stood  neuter. 

Till  I  with  my  pen  started  forth  as  a  suitor ; 
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Yet  I  made  no  mean  present  of  ribband  or  bonnet, 

My  present  was  caught  from  the  stars — ’twas  a  sonnet., 

And  now  you  know  this,  sure  ’tis  needless  to  say, 

That  prose  was  rejected,  and  chime  won  the  day ; 

But  its  potent  effects,  you  as  well  may  discover 
In  the  husband  and  wife,  as  in  mistress  and  lover  ; 

There  are  some  of  ye  here  who,  like  me,  1  conjecture. 

Have  been  lull’d  into  sleep  by  a  good  curtain  lecture  $ 

But  that’s  a  mere  trifle,  you’ll  ne’er  come  to  blows. 

If  you’ll  only  avoid  that  dull  enemy.  Prose. 

Adopt  then  my  plan,  and  the  very  next  time 
That  in  words  you  fall  out,  let  them  fall  into  rhime  $ 

Thus  your  sharpest  disputes  will  conclude  very  soon, 

And  from  jangling  to  jingling,  you’ll  chime  into  tune. 

If  my  wife  were  to  call  me  a  drunken  old  sot, 

I  should  merely  just  ask  her,  what  Butler  is  not£ 

And  bid  her  take  care  that  she  don’t  go  to  pot. 

Bo  our  squabbles  continue  a  very  short  season  ; 

If  she  yields  to  my  rhime,  X  allow  she  has  reason. 

Independent  of  this  I  conceive  rhime  has  weight 
In  the  higher  employments  of  church  and  of  state. 

And  would  in  my  mind  such  advantages  draw, 

5Tis  a  pity  that  rhime  is  not  sanction’d  by  law  ; 

Tor  ’twould  really  be  serving  us  all  to  impose 
A  capital  fine  on  the  man  who  spoke  Prose. 

Mark  the  pleader  who  clacks  in  his  client’s  behalf, 

With  my  lud,  and  hisludship,  three  hours  and  a  half; 

Or  the  fellow  who  tells  you  a  long  stupid  story. 

And  over  and  over  the  same  lays  before  ye  ; 

Or  the  priest  who  declaims  till  his  audience  are  dosing  ; 

What  d’ye  say  of  such  men  ?  Why,  you  say  they  are  prosing. 
So,  of  course,  if  prose  is  so  tedious  a  crime, 

It  of  consequence  follows,  there’s  virtue  in  rhime. 

But  the  best  piece  of  prose  that  I’ve  seen  a  long  while. 

Is  what  gallant  Nelson  has  sent  from  the  Nile } 

And  had  he  but  sent  his  dispatches  in  rhime. 

What  a  thing  ’twould  have  been  !  but  perhaps  he’d  uq  time : 
So  I’ll  do  it  myself— -O  !  most  glorious  news  ! 

Nine  ships  of  the  line— just  a  ship  for  each  muse ! 


SONG  in  the  STRANGER.  Written  ly  R.  B.  Sheridan,  Esq . 

I  Have  a  silent  sorrow  here, 

A  grief  I’ll  ne’er  impart, 

It  breathes  no  sigh,  it  sheds  no  tear, 

But  it  consumes  my  heart  1 
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This  cherish’d  woe,  this  lov’d  despair. 
My  lot  for  ever  be  ; 

So,  my  soul’s  lord,  the  pangs  I  bea% 
Be  never  known  by  thee ! 

And  when  pale  characters  of  death 
Shall  mark  this  alter’d  cheek, 

When  my  poor  wasted  trembling  breath 
My  life’s  last  hope  would  speak— 

I  shall  not  raise  my  eyes  to  Heav’n, 

Nor  mercy  ask  for  me  ; 

My  soul  despairs  to  be  forgiv’n, 

'  Unpardon’d,  love,  by  thee. 


OCCASIONAL  ADDRESS,  written  by  Mr.  Roscoe ;  and  delivered 
by  Mr.  Elolman,  on  the  Night  appropriated  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
C/iildren  of  the  late  Mr.  Palmer,  at  the  Theatre-Royal ,  Liverpool. 

YE  airy  sprites,  who  oft,  as  fancy  calls, 

Sport  ’mid  the  precincts  of  these  haunted  walls, 

Light  forms  that  float  in  Mirth’s  tumultuous  throng. 

And  frolic  dance,  and  revelry,  and  song — 

Fold  your  gay  wings — repress  your  wonted  fire— • 

And  from  your  fav’rite  seats  awhile  retire. 

And  thou — whose  pow’rs  sublimer  thoughts  impart. 

Queen  of  the  springs  that  move  the  human  heart 
With  change  alternate,  at  whose  magic  call 
The  swelling  tides  of  passion  rise  or  fall — 

Thou  too  withdraw — for,  ’midst  thy  lov’d  abode. 

With  step  more  stern,  a  mightier  power  has  trod. 

Here,  on  this  spot,  to  every  eye  confest, 

Inrob’d  with  terrors  stood  the  kingly  guest ; 

Here,  on  this  spot,  death  wav’d  th’  unerring  dart. 

And  struck  his  noblest  prize — an  honest  heart. 

What  wond’rous  links  the  human  feelings  bind  1 
How  strong  the  secret  sympathies  of  mind  I 
As  Fancy’s  pictur’d  forms  around  us  move. 

We  hope  or  fear,  rejoice,  detest,  or  love— 

Nor  heaves  the  sigh  for  selfish  woes  alone  ; 

Congenial  sorrows  mingle  with  our  own. 

Hence,  as  the  poet’s  raptur’d  eye-balls  roll. 

The  fond  delirium  seizes  all  his  soul, 

And,  whilst  his  pulse  concordant  measures  keeps. 

He  smiles  in  transport,  or  in  anguish  weeps. 
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Sut,  ah  !  lamented  shade!  not  thine  to  know 
The  anguish  only  of  imagin’d  woe  * 

Doom’d  the  lov’d  partner  of  thy  soul  to  mourn. 
And  fond  parental  ties  untimely  torn: 

Xhen  whilst  thy  bosom,  labouring  with  its  grief. 
From  sabled  sorrows  sought  a  short  relief; 

The  fancied  woes,  too  true  to  natu  e’s  tone. 

Burst  the  slight  barrier,  and  became  thine  own  3 
In  mingled  tides  the  swelling  passions  ran, 

Absorb  d  the  actor,  and  overwhelm’d  the  man  : 
Martyr  of  sympathy!  more  sadly  true 
Than  ever  fancy  feign’d,  or  poet  drew! 

Say  why,  by  Heaven’s  acknowledg’d  hand  imprest. 
Such  keen  sensations  actuate  all  the  breast? 

Why  throbs  the  heart  for  joys  that  long  have  fled? 
Why  lingers  hope  around  the  silent  dead? 

Why  spurns  the  spirit  its  encumbering  clay. 

And  longs  to  soar  to  happier  realms  away  ? 

Does  Heaven,  unjust,  the  fond  desire  instil 

To  add  to  mortal  woes  another  ill  r 

Are  there  no  beings  of  etherial  frame 

That  in  soft  whispers  prompt  the  nightly  dream  ? 

Or,  ’midst  lone  musings  of  remembrance  sweet. 

Inspire  the  secret  wish — once  more  to  meet  ? 

1  here  are —for,  not  by  more  determin’d  laws 
The  sympathetic  steel  the  magnet  draws, 

Than  the  freed  spirit  acts  with  strong  controul 
On  its  responsive  sympathies  of  soul; 

And  tells,  in  characters  of  truth  unfurl’d. 

There  is  another  and  a  letter  world . 

Yet,  whilst  we  sorrowing  tread  this  earthly  ball, 
For  human  woes  a  human  tear  will  fall. 

Blest  be  that  tear — who  gives  it,  doubly  blest— 

1  hat  heals  with  balm  the  orphan’s  bleeding  breast. 
Kot  all  that  breathes  in  morning’s  genial  dew 
Revives  the  parent-plant  where  once  it  grew  ; 

Yet  may  those  dews,  with  timely  nurture,  aid 
The  infant  flow’rets  drooping  in  the  shade. 

Whilst  mem’ry  of  try’d  worth,  and  manners  mild, 
A  father’s  virtues,  still  protect  his  child. 
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A  L ETT E Kfrom the  Keeper  of  aCirculating  Library  in  anolscure  Town , 
to  the  Keeper  of  a  Circulating  Library  at  a  fashionable  Watering  Place . 

4 

WHILE  you,  my  friend,  in  — - ’s  blissful  bow’rs. 

With  joyful  profit  glad  the  smiling  hours) 

While  fashionable  crowds  attend  your  will, 

Yourshew-glass  empty,  and  your  pockets  fill) 

O  let  compassion  touch  your  tender  mind 
For  one  to  shores  less  fortunate  confin’d ; 

Think  of  the  place  to  which  I’m  chain’d  by  fate. 

And  image  (if  you  can)  my  cruel  state ! 

For,  here  no  beaux  the  library  frequent. 

Who  purchase  useless  toys  at  cent,  percent. 

In  this  dull  town  no  belles  at  rallies  shine) 

O  town  unworthy  of  a  shop  like  mine  ! 

In  vain  the  modish  volumes  I  arrange. 

And  wait,  all  day,  to  give  and  to  exchange; 

In  vain  with  Birmingham’s  gay  wares  I  gild 
My  shining  shelves,  and  see  my  shew-glass  fill’d  ; 

The  stupor  of  the  place  confounds  my  care. 

And  skill  like  mine  but  labours  to  despair. 

While  thus  my  melancholy  lot  I  mourn. 

Hourly  to  thee  my  envious  thoughts  are  borne; 

While  our  poor  nymphs,  in  vulgar  dulness  sunk, 

Scarce  know  the  far-fam’d  title  of  “The  Monk/’ 

Your  well-bred-fair  take  each  new  tale  to-bed. 

And  not  a  novel  crouds  your  shelves  unread. 

*  Oft  in  my  dreams,  admiring,  I  survey 

Your  evening-shop  with  vveli-drest  loungers  gay ; 

I  see  the  rafflers  press,  by  thousands,  round ) 

1  bear  the  die’s  still  profitable  sound  : 

Behind  her  counter,  mark’d  by  nameless  grace, 

And  matchless  intrepidity  of  face. 

My  friend- dispensing  her  rich  wares  I  view. 

Still  swearing  bad  is  gdod,  and  old  is  new: 

While  the  kind  purchasers,  so  civil  grown, 

Trust  to  her  senses,  and  renounce  their  own.' 

O  glorious  scene!  yes, soon  my  feet  shall  rove. 

To  realize  the  spectacle  I  love ! 

Thy  friendly  summons  I’ll  with  joy  obey, 

And  taste  the  comforts  of  one  social  day. 

Wednesday  (kind  Heav’n  till  then  protract  my  date!) 

Shall  see  me  blest,  and  smiling  at  thy  gate ; 

Meantime,  no  trifling  customer  shall  fret ; 

Meantime,  no  duns  alarm  me,  though  they  threat;. 

Each  fear  I’ll  hush,  each  sorrow  I’ll  subdue. 

And  only  think  of  happiness  and  you. 
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The  TIMES  of  EUROPE  ;  from  the  Imperial  Epistle from  Kien  Long} 
Emperor  of  China ,  to  George  III.  King  of  Great  Britain. 

FAR  other  scenes  are  near : 

Darkness  and  discontent,  distrust  and  fear. 

And  brooding  policy,  in  novel  forms. 

Call  o’er  the  deep  of  empire  clouds  and  storms. 

And  wild  those  storms  would  rend  Britannia’s  field. 

Should  patriot  bands  the  rod  of  faction  wield. 

While  law,  religion,  property,  they  seize, 

Ar.d  senates  tremble  at  their  own  decrees  3 
Sweeping  with  Reformation’s  iron  sway 
They’d  crush  each  land  that  scrupled  to  obey ; 

From  Splendour’s  robe  each  proud  distinction  wipe. 

And  place  a  barren  bauble  in  thy  gripe. 

Then  mitred  fathers,  and  the  ermin’d  peer. 

And  ancestry,  and  all  to  honour  dear. 

The  fond,  well-earn’d,  rewards  of  ancient  worth. 

All,  spirits  disembodied,  leave  the  earth. 

These  are  state- blots,  which,  in  their  dread  intent. 

Should  be  ras’d  out  in  their  first  parliament  3 
For  all  empiricks,  quacks  of  state  or  church. 

Now  hate  all  truths,  but  truths  of  great  research  ; 

They  round  their  phrase  with  twisted  nothings,  call 
Sophistic  pomp,  and  meaner  minds  appal: 

Then,  unawares,  the  strong  conclusion  draw. 

The  master  of  the  prince  is  master  of  the  law. 

Nor  Thou,  in  fancied  strength  too  safely  wise. 

Their  base-born,  dark  original  despise. 

Whence  draws  the  sun  dire  vapour  ?  Whence  conspire 
The  thund’rous  tempest,  and  the  lightningis  fire  i 
From  lake,  and  lazy  pool,  and  weeds  obscene, 

The  abode  of  putrid  pestilence  unclean. 

The  elemental  fury  from  afar 
Collects,  and  scatters  wide,  ethereal  war. 

Raging  without  confine,  without  controul  3 
Ey’n  Heav’n’s  own  firmament  oft  seems  to  roll. 

And  from  the  fated  momentaneous  shock 
Eternal  impress  marks  the  riven  rock  3 
The  arch  of  majesty,  the  temple’s  dome, 

The  pillar’d  hall,  the  peasant’s  low-rooft  home. 

Alike  in  undistinguish’d  ruin  fall. 

And  shapeless  desolation  equals  all. 

Through  Europe’s  bounds,  ’tis  her  devoted  age. 

Fires  from  within,  and  central  thunders  rage. 

Gg  2  On 
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On  Gallia  s  shore,  I  mark  the  unhallow’d  powe. 
Her  godless  regents  feel  the  madd’ning  hour, 

Dread  architects  of  rum  and  of  crime, 

Jn  revolution’s  permanence  sublime. 

And  cruel  nonsense  !  O’er  the  astonish’d  world 
The  flag  of  dire  Equality  unfurl’d, 

Drizzling  with  blood  of  millions,  streams  in  air. 

The  scroll.  Fraternal  Freedojn,  Death,  Despair. 

I  hey  pass  3  nor  Rhine  nor  Rubicon  they  know, 

1  orrents  may  roar,  or  tranquil  streams  may  flow 5 
In  unappall  a  protrusion,  on  they  burst. 

All  nations  cursing,  by  all  nations  curst. 

Lo  1  Belgium  yields  to  unresisted  fate  ; 

Within  her  ministers  of  terror  wait : 

Nature,  with  rod  petrific,  smites  the  land. 

And  binds  the  floods  in  adamantine  band, 

1.  ill  Gallia’s  chief,  in  right  of  William  sways. 

And  Freedom,  once  with  lire-drops  bought,  obeys. 
See  where,  dismember’d,  trembling  Spain  resigns 
Golconda  s  radiance  and  Potosi’s  mines  3 
The  pillars  of  the  eternal  city  bow, 

And  the  tiara  from  the  pontiff’s  brow 
Drops  to  the  dust  j  no  more  in  Peter's  fane 
The  consistorial  brotherhood  shall  reign. 

Yet  see  :  the  turban  nods,  by  factions  torn  ; 

A  length’ning,  sad,  and  sullen  sound  is  borne 
Around  Sophia’s  hallow’d  conscious  walls, 

Mutt  ring  the  doom  denounc’d  3  her  crescent  falls, 
fetid  view  in  western  climes.  Death’s  palest  horse 
\V  ith  pestilence  and  slaughter  marks  his  course  5 . » 
While  dusky  tribes,  with  more  than  maniac  rage. 
Hen  Ceng  their  brazen  bonds,  in  war  engage  3 
Tor  France  still  burns  to  make,  with  dire  intent, 
rie  l  and  this  world  one  realm,  one  continent. 

^  ketonce  attend,  great  Brunswick,  nor  in  vain 
Hear  thy  Imperial  brother’s  closing  strain  3 
1  bee  from  thy  people  may  no  thought  divide  ! 
x  he  statesman’s  rashness,  or  reformer’s  piide^. 
Reason,  and  her  fond  virtues,  still  distrust  3 
What  but  experience  makes  a  kingdom  just  ? 

Fix'd  on  her  ancient,  base,  let  England  rest. 

And  public  danger  arm  the  public  breast ; 

On  British  sense  depend.  On  foreign  fame 
i  o  proud  Versailles  the  fatal  stranger  came. 

New  law,  new  policy,  new  truth  to  tell  3 
And  by  new  maxims  the  vast  fabric  fell. 

OR  should  this  nation  slight  her  iust  alarms, 

Noi  Gallic  truths  dread  more  than  Gallic  arms. 
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Thy  diadem  must  fade  :  the  Tyrian  dye 
Sink  in  the  scarlet  of  democracy  : 

All  dignities  of  brighter  times  will  fail  ; 

No  wisdom  o’er  the  midnight-lamp  grow  pale, 

But  knowledge,  fancy,  genius,  ail  retire, 

And,  faint  and  death- struck,  learning  will  expire. 

Took  round  the  world,  there  nothing  shall  be  found 
But.  swords  to  guard,  and  ploughs  to  till,  the  ground. 

— Though  now  awhile,  beneath  the  afflictive  rod. 

Supernal  power  may  bid  thy  Albion  nod. 

Humbl’d  in  due  prostration  may  she  bend. 

And  her  far-fam’d  beneficence  extend  ; 

Then,  all  her  ancient  energies,  erect, 
vStrength  from  herself  and  from  her  God  expect. 

And,  on  her  rocky  ramparts  bold,  alone 
Maintain  her  laws,  and  vindicate  thy  throne. 


ODE  to  Apollo.  From  the  New  Edition  of  Cowper’s  Poems . 

On  an  Ink-Glass  dried  in  the  Sun, 

PATRON  of  all  those  luckless  brains. 

That,  to  the  wrong  side  leaning. 

Indite  much  metre  with  much  pains. 

And  little  or  no  meaning  : 

Ah  why,  since  oceans,  rivers,  streams, 

Tli at  water  all  the  nations. 

Pay  tribute  to  thy  glorious  beams. 

In  constant  exhalations ; 

V  '  r  ■  -  ’  >  / 

k 

Why,  stooping  from  the  noon  of  day. 

Too  covetous  of  drink, 

Apollo,  hast  thou  stol’n  away 
A  poet’s  drop  of  ink  ? 

Upborne  into  the  viewless  air. 

It  floats  a  vapour  now, 

Impell’d  through  regions  dense  and  rare 
By  all  the  winds  that  blow. 


* 


Ordain’d,  perhaps  ere  summer  flies, 
(Combin’d  with  millions  more) 
To  form  an  iris  in  the  skies. 

Though  black  and  foul  before, 

G  g  3 
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Illustrious  drop  !  2nd  happy  then 
Beyond  the  happiest  lot 
Of  all  that  ever  pass’d  my  pen., 

So  soon  to  be  forgot! 

Phoebus,  if  such  be  thy  design,, 

To  place  it  in  thy  bow, 

Give  wit,  that  what  is  left  may  shine 
With  equal  grace  below. 

VERSES  to  a  Friend  on  Ids  Marriage.  By  Mr.  Rogers 

ON  thee,  blest  youth,  a  father’s  hand  confers 

The  maid  thy  earliest,  fondest  wishes  knew. 

Each  soft  enchantment  of  the  soul  is  hers  ; 

Thine  be  the  joys  to  firm  attachment  due. 

As  on  she  moves,  with  hesitating  grace. 

She  wins  assurance  from  his  soothing  voice  : 

And,  with  a  look  the  pencil  could  not  trace. 

Smiles  through  her  blushes,  and  confirms  the  choice* 

Spare  the  fine  tremors  of  her  feeling  frame  ! 

To  thee  she  turns— “forgive  a  virgin’s  fears ! 

To  thee  she  turns  with  surest,  tenderest  claim  j 

Weakness  that  charms,  reluctance  that  endears  ! 

At  each  response  the  sacred  rite  requires. 

From  her  full  bosom  bursts  the  unbidden  sigh, 

A  strange  mysterious  awe  the  scene  inspires ; 

And  on  her  lips  the  trembling  accents  die. 

O’er  her  fair  face  what  wild  emotions  play  ! 

What  lights  and  shades  in  sweet  confusion  blend  ! 

Soon  shall  they  fly  !  glad  harbingers  of  day. 

And  settl’d  sunshine  on  her  soul  despend  ! 

Ah  soon,  thine  own  confest,  extatic  thought  ! 

That  hand  shall  strew  each  flinty  path  with  flowers 
And  those  blue  eyes,  with  mildest  lustre  fraught. 

Gild  the  calm  current  of  domestic  hours  ! 

i 

ELEGIAC  BALLAD,  on  an  Act  of  Parliament  relating  to  Marriages . 

By  Sir  William  Temple. 

WAKE,  all  you  dead  !  what  ho  !  what  ho  ! 

How  soundly  they  sleep  whose  pillows  lie  low  * 
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They  mind  not  poor  lovers.,  walking  above. 

On  the  decks  of  the  world,  in  the  storms  of  love, 

T  _  .t  ■  - 

No  whisper,  there,  no  glance,  can  pass 
Through  wickets,  or  through  panes  of  glass  ; 

For  the  windows  and  doors  are  shut  up  and  barr’d.- 
Lie  close  in  the  church,  and  in  the  church-yard  ! 

In  every  grave,  make  room  i  make  room ! 
The  world’s  at  an  end  J  we  come  !  we  come  ! 

'•r-,  •-  *  *  V  5  ....  .  •->  •  !'  ;  vf  Y 'V 

Thestafd  is,  now.,  love’s  foe,  love’s  foe  ; 

Has  seiz’d  on  his.  arms,  his  quiver,  and  bow ; 

Has  pinion’d  his  wings,  and  fetter’d  his  feet  j 
Because  he  made  way  for  lovers  to  meet. 

.  r  •  f  .  .  *  ■ 

But,  oh  !  sad  chancel  the  judge  was  old. 

Hearts  cruel  grow  when  blood  grows  cold. 

No  man,  being  young,  love’s  process  would  draw. 
Ah  !  heavens  !  that  love  should  be  subject  to  law 


Lovers,  go  woo  the  dead,  the  dead  ! 

Lie  two  in  a  grave  !  and  to  bed,  to  bed  ! 

ADDRESS  from  the  Glacier  Goddess  to  Dr.  Darwin.  By  Miss  Williams. 

/  .  "  .  „  ..  i  y  ■’  u'  , 

NATIVE  of  that  green  isle,  where  Darwin  waves 
His  magic  wand  o’er  Nature’s  vernal  reign. 

Her  airy  essence,  and  her  central  caves, 

Her  fires  electric,  and  her  Nereid  train. 

Go,  tell  him,  stranger,  had  his  muse  explor’d 

My  realms,  new  marvels  had  enchain’d  her  eye; 

Go,  tell  him,  in  my  sunless  fanes  are  stor’d 

Treasures  no  vulgar  glance  shall  e’er  descry. 

~;;i  ■  ■  .  '  -/  ■) 

Ye  Nymphs  of  Fire !  around  your  glowing  brows 
What  lavish  wreaths  your  poet  loves  to  twine! 

Know,  partial  bard  !  philosophy  allows 

That  one  bright  chaplet  might  belong  to  mine  ! 

Ah,  why  a  vestal  to  a  1  fiend’  -  transform, 

Bid  to  my  steeps  thy  glitt’ring  bands  repair; 

Direct,  with  cruel  aim,  their  arrowy  storm. 

And  change  a  goddess  to  the  f  northern  bearf 

*  Botanic  Garden,  Canto  lst.v.  44  . 
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Stay  thy  rash  steps !  my  potent  hand  impels 
The  rushing  Avalanche  to  gulphs  below! 

1  can  transfix  thee  numb’d,  In  icy  cells. 

Or  shroud  thee  in  unfathom’d  folds  of  snow ! 

Come  notin  hostile  garb! — with  softer  art. 

With  dearer  power,  my  yielding  spirit  seize. 

Wake  thy  rich  lyre,  and  melt  my  gelid  heart 

With  incense  sweeter  than  the  western  breeze. 

Thy  muse  shall  mount  my  Lammer-Geyer’s  wing. 
Pass  o’er  my  untrod  heights'*  with  daring  course. 

While  the  cold  genii  of  each  new-born  spring 
For  thee  unlock  the  river’s  viewless  source. 

♦  .  ,  -  >  r  '/  o  •  r  *  i  '  r  '  i 

For  thee  my  sylphs,  with  tender  care,  small  mark 
The  printless  pathway  of  the  secret  rills; 

And  light,  with  lambent  ray,  the  caverns  dark 
Where  chemic  nature  mystic  wealth  distils. 

For  thee,  my  sylphs,  in  distant  lands,  shall  trace. 
Where,  far  diffus'd,  my  vivifying  powers 

Awake  uugiateiul  hard,  in  blushing  grace. 

To  life  and  love,  awahemy  wedded  flowers* 

For  thee, — but  ah,  my  pensive  form  he  flies 

For  nymphs  of  golden  rocks,  and  florid  hue! 

No  charms  have  snow-white  tints,  or  azure  eyes. 

— She  wept,  and,  folded  in  a  cloud,  withdrew'. 


TPiE  ENTAIL,  a  Falle.  From  the  Works  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 


IN  a  fair  summer’s  radiant  morn, 

A  butterfly  divinely  born. 

Whose  lineage  dated  from  the  mud 
Of  Noah’s  or  Deucalion’s  flood. 

Long  hov’ring  round  a  perfum’d  lawns, 
By  various  gusts  of  odour  drawn. 

At  last  establish’d  his  repose 
On  the  rich  bosom  of  a  rose. 

The  palace  pleas’d  the  lordly  guest  ; 
What  insect  own’d  a  prouder  nest  ? 
The  dewy  leaves  luxuriant  shed 
Their  balmy  essence  o’er  his  head. 
And  with' their  silken  tap’stry  fold 
His  limbs  enthron’d  on  central  gold. 


He 
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He  thinks  the  thorns  embattled  round 
To  guard  his  castle’s  lovely  mound. 

And  all  the  bush’s  wide  domain. 

Subservient  to  his  fancied  reign. 

Such  ample  blessings  sweli’d  the  fly  !  K 

Yet  in  his  mind’s  capacious  eye 
He  roll’d  the  change  of  mortal  things, , 

To  common  fate  of  flies  and  kings. 

With  grief  he  saw  how  lands  and  honours 
Are  apt  to  slide  to  various  owners  ; 

"Where  Mow  brays  dwelt  how  Grocers  dwell, 

And  how  cits  buy  what  barons  sell. 

“  Great  Phoebus,  patriarch  of  my  line. 

Avert  such  shame  from  sons  of  thine! 

To  them  confirm  these  roofs,”  he  said'; 

And  then  he  swore  an  oath  so  dread, 

The  stoutest  wasp  that  wears  a  sword. 

Had  trembled  to  have  heard  the  word  ! 

<f  If  law  can  rivet  down  entaiis. 

These  manors  ne’er  shall  pass  to  snails. 

I  swear” — and  then  he  smote  his  ermine- — 

“  These  tow’rs  were  never  built  for  vermin/* 

A  Caterpillar  grovel’d  near, 

A  subtle  slow  conveyancer. 

Who,  summon’d,  waddles  with  his  quill 
To  draw  the  haughty  insect's  will. 

None  but  his  heirs  must  own  the  spot. 

Begotten,  or  to  be  begot : 

Each  leaf  he  binds,  each  bud  he  ties 
To  eggs  of  eggs  of  Butterflies. 

Wrhen  lo !  ho  w  fortune  loves  to  teize 
Those  who  would  dictate  her  decrees! 

A  wanton  boy  was  passing  by  ; 

The  wanton -child  beheld  the  fly. 

And  eager  ran  to  seize  the  prey  : 

But,  too  impetuous  in  his  play. 

Crush’d  the  proud  tenant  of  an  hour. 

And  swept  away  the  Mansion  Flow’s*. 


Account 
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Account  of  Books  for  1798. 


An  Account  of  the  English  Colony  in 
New  South  Wales',  with  Remarks 
onthe  Dispositions ,  Customs ,  Man¬ 
ners,  &c.  of  ’the  Nativelnhalitants 
of  that  Country .  To  which  are 

added,  some  Particulars  of  New, 
Zealand-,  corn  piled,  by  Permission , 
from  the  MSS  of  Lieut  .-Gover¬ 
nor  King.  By  David  Collins, 
Esq.  Judge- Advocate  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Colony.  Illustrated  by 
Engravings.  1798.  4  to. 

FEW  productions  more  naturally 
fix  the  attention  of  the  gene¬ 
rality  of  readers,  than  a  well-writ¬ 
ten  account  of  the  foundation  and 
progress  of  an  infant  colony.  We 
are  pleased  with  tracing  new  modes 
of  life,  divested  of  the  forms  which 
a  long  established  society  imposes 5 
and  we  become  interested  for  those 
who  are  destined  to  encounter  the 
dangers  and  difficulties,  which  are 
inseparable  from  attempts  at  intro¬ 
ducing  civilized  establishments  in 
the  untrodden  desartj  or  which  is 
traversed  only  by  untutored  savages. 
The  establishment  of  the  English 
colony  in  New  South  Wales  must 
have  been  attended  with  more  than 
ordinary  difficulties,  arising  from 
the  character  of  those  persons  on 
whose  exertions  its  success  was  to 
depend,  and  from  the  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  which  the  new  colo¬ 
nists  were  placed.  Of  such  dangers 


and  difficulties,  the  copious  volume 
before  us  affords  a  minute  detail, 
which  will,  no  doubt,  be  received 
by  the  public  with  that  approbation 
to  which  the  great  industry  and  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  author  entitle  it.  He 
has  written  it  in  the  manner  of  a 
journal,  comprehending  the  tran¬ 
sactions  of  each  rnqnth  in  their  or¬ 
der,  and  it  is  brought  down  from 
the  commencement  of  the  colony 
in  1788,  to  the  close  of  the  year 
1796.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  a 
chart  of  the  three  harbours  of  Bo¬ 
tany-Bay)  and  by  twenty-three  en¬ 
gravings  of  views  in  different  parts 
of  the  settlement. 

Captain  Collins  went  out  as 
judge-advocate,  with  the  first  fleet 
which  sailed  for  New  South  Wales  j 
and  he  completed  his  voyage  in 
eight  months  and  one  week.  On 
the  25th  ot  January,  1788,  the  go¬ 
vernor  (captain  Arthur  Phillips)  an¬ 
chored  in  Port  Jackson,  the  place 
selected  for  the  settlement. 

The  spot  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  cove,  near 
a  run  of  fresh  water,  which  stole 
silently  along  through  a  very  thick 
wood,  the  stillness  of  which  had 
then,  for  the  first  time  since  the 
creation,  been  interrupted  by  the 
rude  sound  of  the  labourer’s  axe, 
and  thedownfal  of  its  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants: —  a  stillness  and  tranquillity 
which,  from  that  day,  were. to  give 
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place  to  the  voice  of  labour,  th 
confusion  of  camps  and  towns,  and 
4  the  busy  humor  its  new  possessors.’ 
That  these  did  not  bring  with  them 

*  Minds  not  to  be  changed  by  time  or  place,’ 

was  fervently  to  have  been  wished  ; 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  that  on 
taking  possession  of  nature,  as  we 
had  thus  done,  in  her  simplest, 
purest  garb,  we  might  not  sully 
that  purity  by  the  introduction  of 
vice,  profaneness,  and  immorality. 
But  this,  though  much  to  be  wished, 
was  little  to  be  expected  ;  the  habits 
of  youth  are  not  easily  laid  aside, 
and  the  utmost  we  could  hope  in 
our  present  situation  was  to  oppose 
the  soft  harmonizing  arts  of  peace 
and  civilization  to  the  baneful  influ¬ 
ence  of  vice  and  immorality. 

In  the  evening  of  this  day  the 
whole  of  the  party  that  came  round 
in  the  Supply  were  assembled  at 
the  point  where  they  at  first  land¬ 
ed  in  the  /morning,  and  on  which  a 
flag-staffhad  been  purposely  erected 
and  an  union-jack  displayed,  when 
the  marines  fired  several  vollies  ;  be¬ 
tween  which  the  governor  and  the 
officers  who  accorn pa n ied  hi m  d ra n  k 
the  healths  of  his  majesty  and  the 
royal  family  and  success  to  the  new 
colony.  The  day,  which  had  been 
uncommonly  line,  concluded  with 
the  safe  arrival  of  the  Sirius,  and 
the  convoy  from  Botany  Bay, — 
thus  terminating  thevoyage  with  the 
same  good  fortune  that  had  from 
its  commencement  been  so  con¬ 
spicuously  their  friend  and  compa¬ 
nion. 

The  disembarkation  of  the  troops 
and  convicts  took  place  from  the 
following  day  until  the  whole  were 
landed.  The  confusion  that  ensued 
will  not  be  wondered  at,  when  it  is 


considered,  that  every  man  stepped 
from  the  boat  literally  into  a  wood. 
Parties  of  people  were  every  where 
heard  and  seen  variously  employed; 
some  in  clearing  ground  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  encampments;  others  in 
pitching  tents,  or  bringing  up  such 
stores  as  were  more  immediately 
wanted  :  and  the  spot  which  had  so 
lately  been  the  abode  of  silence  and 
tranquillity,  was  now  changed  to 
that  of  noise,  clamour  and  confu¬ 
sion  :  but  after  a  time  order  gradu¬ 
ally  prevailed  every  where.  As 
the  woods  were  opened,  and  the 
ground  cleared,  the  variousencamp- 
ments  were  extended,  and  all  wore 
the  appearance  of  regularity. 

The  public  stock,  consisting  of 
one  bull,  four  cows,  one  bull-calf, 
one  stallion,  three  mares,  and  three 
colts  (one  of  which  was  a  stone-colt) 
were  landed  on  the  east  point  of  the 
cove,  where  they  remained  until 
they  had  cropped  the  little  pasturage 
it  afforded;  and  were  then  removed 
to  a  spot  at  the  head  of  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  cove,  that  was  cleared  for  a 
small  farm,  intended  to  be  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  person 
brought  out  by  the  governor. 

As  soon  as  the  hurry  and  tumult 
nec  e  ss  ar  i  1  y  a  1 1  en  d  i  n  ff  th  e  d  i  semba  r  k- 
ation  had  a  little  subsided,  the  go-, 
vernorcaused  his  majesty’s  commis¬ 
sion,  appointing  him  to  be  his  cap¬ 
tain-general  and  governor-in-chief 
in  and  over  the  territory  of  New 
South  Wales  and  its  dependencies, 
to  be  publicly  read,  together  with 
the  letters  patent  for  establishing 
the  courts  of  civil  and  criminal  judi¬ 
cature  in  the  territory  ;  the  extent 
of  which,  until  this  publication  of 
it,  was  but  little  known  even  a- 
mong  oursel  ves.  If  was  now  found 
to  extend  from  Cape  York  (the 
extremity  of  the  coast  to  the  north¬ 
ward), 
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ward),  in  the  latitude  of  20  deg. 
3 7  m-n.  south,  to  the  South  Cape 
(the southern  extremity ofthe coast) 
m  the  latitude  of 43  deg.  3Q  min. 
south  ;  and  inland  to  the  westward, 
as  for  as  3  35  degrees  of  east  longi¬ 
tude,  comprehending  all  the  islands 
adjacent  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  with¬ 
in  the  latitudes  of  the  above-men¬ 
tioned  capes. 

The  thefts  and  other  enormities 
committed  by  the  convicts  almost 
immediately  on  their  being  landed, 
soon  shewed  a  necessityfor  establish¬ 
ing  courts  of  judicature  3  the  consti « 
tut  ions  and  functions  of  which  are 
particularly  described  byourauthor, 
whoheld  the  appointment  ofjudge- 
advocate  ofthe  settlement,  and  had 
also  a  warrant  from  the  admiralty 
constituting  him  judge-advocate  to 
the  marine  detachment. 

About  the  middle  of  February 
lieut.  King,  of  the  Sirius,  was  sent 
off  to  Norfolk  island,  where  a  set¬ 
tlement  was  to  be  formed,  of  which 
he  was  appointed  superintendant 
and  commandant. 

The  convicts  at  Sydney  were 
now  actively  employed  (by  task¬ 
work)  in  clearingground,  and  erect- 
i n g  h uildi  n g s  of  v a  nousd es criptio ns , 
and  for  sundry  uses,  among  which 
was  an  observatory. 

The  latitude  ofthe  observatory 
was  33  deg.  52  min.  30  sec.  S. 

The  longitude,  from  Greenwich, 
15  i  deg.  1C)  min.  30  sec.  E. 

Governor  Phillies,  having;  been 

1  y  o 

very  much  pressed  for  time  when 
he  first  visited  this  harbour,  had 
not  thoroughly  examined  it.  The 
completion  of  that  necessary  busi¬ 
ness  wasleft  tocaptain  Hunter,  who, 
with  the  first  lieutenant  of  ( lie  Sirius, 
early  in  the  month  of  February, 
made  an  accurate  survey  of  it.  it 
was  then  found  to  be  far  more  ex¬ 


tensive  to  the  westward  than  was 
at  first  imagined,  and  captain  Hun¬ 
ter  described  the  country  as  wear¬ 
ing  a  much  more  favourable  counte¬ 
nance  toward  the  head  or  upper 
part,  than  it  did  immediately  about 
the  settlement.  He  saw  several 
parties  ofthe  natives,  and,  treating 
them  constantly  with  good  humour, 
they  always  left  him  with  friendly 
impressions. 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  the 
curiosity  of  these  people  would  he 
attracted  by  observing,  that,  instead 
of  quitting,  we  were  occupied  in 
works  that  indicated  an  intention  of 
remaining  in  their  country;  but 
during  the  first  six  weeks  we  re¬ 
ceived  only  one  visit,  two  men 
strolling  into  the  camp  one  evening, 
and  remaining  in  it  for  about  half 
an  hour.  They  appeared  to  ad¬ 
mire  whatever  they  saw,  and,  after 
receiving  each  a  hatchet  (of  the  use 
of  which  the  eldest  instantly  and 
curiously  shewed  his  knowledge,  by 
turning  up  his  foot,  andsharpening 
a  piece  of  wood  on  the  sole  with 
the  hatchet),  took  their  leave,  ap¬ 
parently  well  pleased  with  their  re¬ 
ception.  The  fishing  boats  also  fre¬ 
quently  reported  their  having  been 
visited  by  many  of  those  people 
when  hauling  the  seine,  at  which 
labour  they  eftenassisted  with  cheer¬ 
fulness,  and  in  return  were  gene¬ 
rally  rewarded  with  part  of  the  fish 
taken. 

Every  precaution  was  used  to 
guard  against  a  breach  of  this 
friendly  and  desirable  intercourse, 
by  strictly  prohibiting  every  person 
bom  depriving  them  oftheir  spears, 
fizgigs  gum,  or  other  articles, 
which  we  soon  perceived  they  were 
accustomed  to  leave  u  nder  the  rocks, 
or  loose  and  scattered  about  upon 
the  beaches.  We  had,  however, 
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great  reason  to  believe,  that  these 
precautions  were  first  rendered  fruit¬ 
less  by  the  ill  conduct  of  a  boat’s 
crew,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
transports,  who,  we  were  told  af¬ 
terwards,  attempted  to  land  in  one 
of  the  coves  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
harbour,  but  were  prevented,  and 
driven  off  with  stones  by  the  na¬ 
tives.  A  party  of  them,  consisting 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  persons,  some 
time  after  landed  on  the  island* 
where  the  people  of  the  Sirius  were 
preparing  a  garden ,  and  with  much 
artifice  watching  their  opportunity, 
carried  off  a  shovel,  a  spade,  and  a 
pick-axe.  On  their  being  fired  at, 
and  hit  on  the  legs  by  one  of  the 
people  with  small  shot,  the  pick-axe 
was  dropped,  but  they  carried  off 
the  other  tools. 

To  such  circumstances  as  .these 
must  be  attributed  the  termination 
of  that  good  understanding  which 
had  hitherto  subsisted  between  us 
and  them,  and  which  governor  Phil¬ 
lips  laboured  to  improve  whenever 
he  had  an  opportunity.  But  it 
might  have  been  foreseen  that  this 
would  unavoidably  happen :  the 
convicts  were  every  where  strag¬ 
gling  about,  collecting  animals  and 
gum  to  sell  to  the  people  of  the 
transports,  who  at  the  same  time 
were  procuring  spears,  shields, 
swords,  fishing-lines,  and  other  ar¬ 
ticles,  from  the  natives,  to  carry 
to  Europe  ;  the  loss  of  which  must 
have  been  attended  with  many  in¬ 
conveniences  to  the  owners,  as  it 
wassoon  evident  that  they  were  the 
only  means  whereby  they  obtained 
or  could  procure  their  daily  sub¬ 
sistence  3  and  although  someofthese 
people  had  been  punished  for  pur¬ 
chasing  articles  of  the  convicts,  the 


practice  was  carried  on  secretly,  and 
attended  with  all  the  bad  effects 
which  were  to  beexpected  from  it. 
We  also  had  the  mortification  to 
learn,  that  M.  De  la  Peyrouse  had 
been  compelled  to  fire  upon  the  na¬ 
tives,  at  Botany  Bay,  where  they 
frequently  annoyed  his  people,  who 
wereemployed  on  shore.  This  cir¬ 
cumstance  materially  affected  us,  as 
those  who  had  rendered  this  vio¬ 
lence  necessary,  could  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  between  us  and  them.  We 
were,  however,  perfectly  convinced 
that  nothing  short  of  the  greatest  ne¬ 
cessity  could  have  induced  M.  De 
la  Peyrouse  to  take  such  a  step,  as 
we  heard  him  declare,  that  it  was 
among  the  particular  instructions 
that  he  received  from  his  sovereign, 
to  endeavour,  by  every  possible 
means,  to  acquire  and  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  the  natives  of  such 
places  as  he  might  discover  or  visit  j 
and  to  avoid  exercising  any  act  of 
hostility  upon  them.  In  obedience 
tothis  humanecommand,  there  was 
no  doubt  but  he  forebore  using 
force  until  forbearance  would  have 
been  dangerous  ;  and  he  had  been 
taught  a  lesson  at  Maoum,  one  of 
the  Isles  de  Navigateurs,  that  the 
tempers  of  savages  were  not  to  be 
trusted  too  far  ;  for  we  were  inform¬ 
ed,  that  on  the  very  day  and  hour 
of  their  departure  from  that  island, 
the  boats  of  the  two  ships,  which 
were  sent  for  a  last  load  of  water, 
were  attacked  by  the  natives  with 
stones  and  clubs,  and  M.  De  I’An- 
gle,  the  captain  of  the  Astrolabe, 
with  eleven  officers  and  men,  were 
put  to  death ;  those  who  were  so 
fortunate  as  to  get  off  in  the  small 
boats  that  attended  on  the  watering 
launches  (which  were  destroyed) 


*  Since  known  by  the  name  of  Garden  Island. 
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escaped  with  many  wounds  and 
contusions,  some  of  which  were  not 
healed  at  the  time  of  their  relating 
to  us  this  unfortunate  circumstance. 
It  was  conjectured,  that  some  one 
of  the  seamen,  unknown  to  the  of¬ 
ficers,  must  have  occasioned  this 
outrage;  for  which  there  was  no 
other  probable  reason  to  assign,  as 
the  natives,  during  the  time  the 
ships  were  at  the  island,  had  lived 
with  the  oflicersand  peopleon  terms 
of  the  greatest  harmony.  And  this 
was  not  the  first  misfortune  that 
those  ships  had  met  with  during 
their  voyage;  for  on  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America  they  lost 
two  boats. with  their  crews,  and 
several  young  men  of  family,  in  a 
surf. 

We  have  now  seen  our  country¬ 
men  fairly  settled  in  their  new  do¬ 
main,  and  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  in  the  remainder  of  our 
account  of  the  present  volume, 
merely  to  notice  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  transactions.  The  work 
is  far  too  copious  to  admit  of  any 
satisfactory  analysis,  that  could  pos¬ 
sibly  be  brought  within  the  limits 
of  our  account. 

Themost  striking  parts  ofthe  nar¬ 
rative  for  some  time  are  composed 
of  contests  with  the  natives,  in 
which  many  of  the  convicts  were 
wounded,  and  some  lost  their  lives; 
but  the  captain  seems  to  be  of 
opinion,  that  the  provocation  was 
generally  given  by  cur  people.  The 
frequent  offences  and  punishment 
of  the  convicts  also  occupy  much 
of  the  narrative. 

In  November  a  new  settlement 
was  established  at  the  head  of  the 
harbour  of  Port  Jackson,  and  nam¬ 
ed  Rose-Hill. 

To  a  large  bay  on  the  north  shore, 
contiguous  to  Sydney  Cove,  go- 
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vernor  Phillips  gave  the  name  of 
Neutral  Bay. 

Early  in  the  month  of  April, 
1789,  and  throughout  its  continu¬ 
ance,  the  people  whose  business 
called  them  down  the  harbour  daily 
reported,  that  they  found,  either  in 
excavations  of  the  rock,  or  lying 
upon  the  beaches  and  points  of  the 
different  coves  which  they  had  beeii 
in,  the  bodies  of  many  of  the 
wretched  natives  of  this  country. 
Thecause  of  this  mortality  remain¬ 
ed  unknown  until  a  family  was 
brought  up,  and  the  disorder  pro¬ 
nounced  to  have  been  the  small¬ 
pox.  It  was  not  a  desirable  cir¬ 
cumstance  to  introduce  a  disorder 
into  the  colony,  which  was  raging 
with  such  fatal  violence  among  the 
natives  of  the  country;  but  the 
saving  the  lives  of  any  of  these  peo¬ 
ple  was  an  object  of  no  small  im¬ 
portance,  as  the  knowledge  of  our 
humanity,  and  the  benefits  which 
we  might  render  them,  would,  it 
was  hoped,  do  away  the  evil  im¬ 
pressions  they  had  received  of  us. 
Two  elderly  men,  a  boy,  and  a  girl, 
were  brought  up  and  placed  in  a 
separate  hut  at  the  hospital.  The 
men  were  too  far  overcome  by  the 
disease  to  get  the  better  of  it;  but 
the  children  did  well  from  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  coming  among  us. 
From  the  native  who  resided  with 
us,  we  understand  that  many  fami¬ 
lies  had  been  swept  off  by  this 
scourge,  and  that  others,  to  avoid 
it,  had  fled  into  the  interior  parts 
of  the  country.  Whether  it  had 
ever  appeared  among  them  before 
could  not  be  discovered,  either 
from  him  or  from  the  children  ;  but 
it  was  certain  that  they  gave  it  a 
name  (gal-gal-la)  ;  a  circumstance 
which  seemed  to  indicate  a  pre¬ 
acquaintance  with  it. 
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Of  the  native  boy  and  girl,  who 
had  been  recovered  from  the  small¬ 
pox,  the  latter  was  taken  to  live 
with  the  clergyman’s  wife,  and  the 
boy  with  Mr.  White,  the  surgeon, 
to  whom,  for  his  attention  during 
the  cure,  he  seemed  to  be  much 
f-ttached. 

While  the  eruptions  of  this  dis¬ 
order  continued  upon  the  children, 
a  seaman  belonging  to  the  Supply,  a 
native  of  North  America,  having 
been  to  see  them,  was  seized  with 
it,  and  soon  after  died ;  but  its 
baneful  effects  were  not  experi¬ 
enced  by  any  white  person  of  the 
settlement,  although  there  were  se¬ 
veral  very  young  children  in  it  at 
the  time. 

From  the  first  hour  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  boy  and  girl  into 
the  settlement,  it  was  feared  that 
the  native  who  had  been  so  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  them  in,  and 
whose  attention  to  them  during; 
their  illness  excited  the  admiration 
of  every  one  that  witnessed  it, 
would  be  attacked  by  the  same  dis¬ 
order  j  as  on  his  person  were  found 
none  of  those  traces  of  its  ravages 
which  are  frequently  left  behind. 
It  happened  as  the  fears  of  every 
one  predicted  ;  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  disease,  in  eight  days  after  he 
was  seized  with  it,  to  the  great 
regret  of  every  one  who  had  wit¬ 
nessed  how  little  of  the  savage  was 
found  in  his  manner,  and  how 
quickly  he  was  substituting  in  its 
place  a  docile,  affable  and  truly 
amiable  deportment. 

The  frequent  reduction  of  the 
rations,  mentioned  in  this  work, 
owing  to  scarcity  of  provisions, 
affords  the  mind  of  the  reader 
ample  subject  for  contemplation. 
In  the  first  five  or  six  yea rs  of  the 
colony,  we  often  hud  the  inhabi¬ 
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tants  reduced  to  such  an  allowance 
of  food  as  was  barely  sufficient  to 
keep  soul  and  body  together :  and 
from  the  failure,  by  accident  or 
other  causes,  of  arrivals  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  continuance  even  of  that 
scanty  allowance  for  a  week  longer 
was  sometimes  doubtful.  Added 
to  the  inadequacy  of  the  supply 
for  fair  consumption,  great  havoc 
was  at  some  times  made  in  the 
stores  by  armies  of  rats,  and  at 
others  by  the  depredations  of  the 
slothful  and  dishonest. 

Among  the  most  striking  traits 
in  theoonductof  this  settlement,  we 
observe  the  attention  of  governor 
Phillips  to  the  morals  and  manners 
of  the  convicts ;  the  promptitude 
with  which  he  always  cherished 
and  rewarded  the  smallest  advances 
towards  reformation ;  and  with 
tthat  difficulty  he  brought  himself 
to  sanction'  capital  punishments, 
where  repentance,  or  probability 
of  amendment,  could  be  discerned. 
His  benevolence  shewed  itself  in 
a  thousand  instances,  but  pferhaps 
in  none  more  clearly  than  in  times 
of  scarcity :  on  one  occasion,  we 
find  that  he  gave  up  3  cwt.  of 
flour,  his  private  property,  decla¬ 
ring  that  he  wished  not  to  see 
any  thing  more  at  his  table  than 
the  ratio:]  which  was  received  in 
common  from  the  public  store, 
with  >ut  anv  distinction  of  persons; 
and  to  this  resolution  he  rigidly 
adhered,  “wishing,  (as  capt. Collin's 
says)  that  if  a  convict  complained, 
he  might  see  that  want  was  not 
un  felt  even  at  Government-house.” 

On  the  20 th  of  April,  1790,  the 
ration  issued  from  the  public  store 
to  each  man  for  seven  days,  or  to 
seven  people  for  one  day,  was  two 
pounds  and  a  half  of  Hour,  two 
pounds  of  rice,  and  two  pounds  of 

pork ; 
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pork  ;  the  two  pounds  of  pork, 
when  boiled,  from  the  length  of 
time  it  had  been  in  store,  shrunk 
away  to  nothing  :  and  when  divi¬ 
ded  among  seven  people  for  their 
day’s  sustenance,  barely  afforded 
three  or  four  morsels  to  each.  What 
a  ration  for  a  labouring  man  !  The 
inevitable  consequences  of  this  scar¬ 
city  of  provisions  ensued;  labour 
stood  nearly  suspended,  for  want 
of  energy  to  proceed  ;  and  the 
countenances  of  the  people  plainly 
bespoke  the  hardships  they  under¬ 
went.  A  female  convict,  coming 
from  Rose-Hill,  was  robbed  of  her 
week’s  provisions ;  and,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  replace  them  from 
the  public  store,  she  was  left  to 
subsist  on  what  she  could  obtain 
from  the  bounty  of  others,  who, 
though  almost  famish’d  themselves, 
commiserated  her  situation. 

Another  female  convict  occasion¬ 
ed  her  own  death,  by  overloading 
her  stomach  with  flour  and  greens, 
of  which  she  made  a  mess  during 
the  day,  and  ate  heartily  ;  but,  not 
being  satisfied,  she  rose  in  the  night, 
eagerly  finished  it,  and  died  in  con¬ 
sequence. 

On  the  12th  of  May,  a  man 
dropped  down  at  the  store,  whither 
he  had  repaired  with  others  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  day’s  sustenance.  Faint- 
in?  with  hunger,  he  was  carried  to 
the  hospital,  where  he  died  the 
next  morning.  On  being  opened, 
his  stomach  was  found  quite  empty. 
It  appeared,  that  not  having  any 
utensil  of  his  own  wherein  to  cook 
his  provisions,  nor  a  share  in  any,  he 
l was  frequently  compelled,  short  as 
his  allowance  for  the  day  was,  to 
’ give  a  part  of  it  to  any  one  who 
would  supply  him  with  a 'vessel  to 
dress  his  victuals;  ancf  at  those 
times  when  he  did  not  choose  to 


afford  this  deduction,  he  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  eat  his  rice  and  other 
provisions  undressed,  which  brought 
on  indigestion,  and  at  length  kil¬ 
led  him. 

On  the 7th  of  September,  gover¬ 
nor  Phillips  was  wounded  by  one 
of  the  natives,  who,  in  a  conference, 
mistook  the  intentions  of  the  gover¬ 
nor.  The  latter,  meaning  to  take 
particular  notice  of  this  man,  step¬ 
ped  forward  to  meet  him,  holding 
out  both  his  hands.  The  savage, 
not  understanding  this  civility,  and 
perhaps  thinking  that  he  was  going 
to  seize  him  as  a  prisoner,  lifted  a 
spear  from  the  grass  with  his  foot, 
and  fixing  it  on  his  throwing-stick, 
in  an  instant  darted  it  at  the  gover¬ 
nor.  The  spear  entered  a  little 
above  the  collar-bone,  and  had 
been  discharged  with  such  force, 
that  the  barb  of  it  came  through  on 
the  other  side.  Fortunately,  we 
find  that  the  spear  being  extracted, 
his  excellency  was  only  temporarily 
disordered  by  the  accident. 

On  the  3d  of  November,  1/92, 
three  warrants  of  emancipation  pas¬ 
sed  the  seal  of  the  territory:  one 
of  which  was  in  favour  of  a  man 
whose  name  will  be  familiar  to  most 
of  our  readers  ;  a  man  who,  our 
author  tells  us,  ie  whatever  might 
have  been  his  conduct  when  at 
large  in  society,  had  here  not  only 
demeaned  himself  with  'he  strictest 
propriety,  but  bad  rendered  essen¬ 
tial  services  to  the  colony  —  George 
Barrington.  He  came  out  in  the 
Active  ;  on  his  arrival,  the  gover¬ 
nor  employed  him  at  Toongabbe, 
and  in  a  situation  which  was  likely 
to  attract  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
the  convicts,  in  proportion  as  he 
might  be  vigilant  and  inflexible. 
He  was  first  placed  as  a  subordi¬ 
nate,  and  shortly  after  as  a  princi¬ 
pal 
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pal  watchman  j  in  which  situation 
he  was  diligent,  sober,  and  impar¬ 
tial  ;  and  had  rendered  himself  so 
eminently  serviceable,  that  the  go¬ 
vernor  resolved  to  draw  him  from 
the  line  of  convicts  ;  and,  with  the 
instrument  of  his  emancipation,  he 
received  a  grant  of  thirty  acres  of 
land,  in  an  eligible  situation  near 
Parramatta.'*  Here  was  not  only 
a  reward  for  past  good  conduct, 
but  an  incitement  to  a  continuance 
of  it ;  and  Barrington  found  him¬ 
self,  through  the  governor’s  libera¬ 
lity,  though  not  so  absolutely  free 
as  to  return  to  England  at  his  own 
pleasure,  yet  enjoying  the  immuni¬ 
ties  of  a  free  man,  a  settler,  and  a 
civil  officer,  in  whose  integrity 
much  confidence  was  placed.” 

On  the  1 1th  of  December,  in  the 
same  year,  governor  Phillips  quitted 
the  island,  in  the  Atlantic  trans¬ 
port,  for  England,  and  the  care  of 
the  settlement  devolved  on  Francis 
Grose,  esq.  as  lieutenant-gover¬ 
nor. 

This  gentleman  left  the  settle¬ 
ment  on  the  15th  of  November, 
1794 }  and  the  direction  of  the  co¬ 
lony  was  assumed,  pro  tempore ,  by 
the  officer  highest  in  rank  then  on 
service  there,  Captain  William  Pat¬ 
terson,  of  the  New  South  Wales 
corps. 

Governor  Hunter  arrived  in  the 
Reliance,  on  the  7th  of  September, 
1795,  and  took  on  him  the  govern¬ 
ment-in-chief  of  the  settlement  on 
the  11th  of  the  same  month. 

Many  of  our  readers  will  recol¬ 
lect,  that  when  governor  Phillips  re¬ 
turned  to  England  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  two  natives  of  New 
.South  Wales  $  their  names,  we  find, 
were  Ben-niHong  and  Yem-rne-ra- 


wan-nie  ;  “  two  men  (says  our  au¬ 
thor)  -who  were  much  attached  to 
his  person,  and  who  withstood,  at 
the  moment  of  their  departure,  the 
distress  of  their  wives,  and  the  dis¬ 
mal  lamentation  of  their  friends.” 

Of  the  former  of  those  natives, 
we  find  a  very  neatly  engraved  por¬ 
trait  :  and  on  this  man's  return  to 
his  own  country,  in  company  with 
governor  Hunter,  captain  Collins 
makes  the  following  remarks  : 

“  On  his  first  appearance,  he 
conducted  himself  with  a  polished 
familiarity  toward  his  sisters  and 
other  relations ;  but  to  his  acquaint¬ 
ance  he  was  distant,  and  quite  the 
man  of  consequence.  He  declared, 
in  a  tone  and  with  an  air  that 
seemed  to  expect  compliance,  that 
he  should  no  longer  suffer  them  to 
fight,  and  cut  each  other’s  throats, 
as  they  had  done  ;  that  he  should 
introduce  peace  among  them,  and 
make  them  love  each  other.  He 
expressed  his  wish,  that  when  they 
visited  him  at  Government-house 
they  would  contrive  to  be  some¬ 
what  more  cleanly  in  their  persons, 
and  less  coarse  in  their  manners  ; 
and  he  seemed  absolutely  offended 
at  some  little  indelicacies  which  he 
observed  in  his  sister  Car-rang-ar- 
rang,  who  came  in  such  haste  from 
Botany-Bay,  with  a  little  nephew 
on  her  back,  to  visit  him ,  that  she 
left  all  her  habiliments  behind 
her. 

<c  Ben-nil-long  had  certainly  not 
been  an  inattentive  observer  of  the 
manners  of  the  people  among 
whom  he  had  lived  ;  he  conducted 
himself  with  the  greatest  propriety 
at.  table,  particularly  in  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  those  attentions  which  are 
chiefly  requisite  in  the  presence  of 


*  (<  He  was  afterwards  sworn  in  as  a  peace-officer' 
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women.  His  dress  appeared  to  be 
an  object  of  no  small  concern  with 
him ;  and  every  one  who  knew  him. 
before  he  left  the  country,  and  who 
saw  him  now,  pronounced,  without 
hesitation,  that  Ben-nil-lono*  had  not 

.  .  '  o 

any  desire  to  renounce  the  habits 
and  comforts  of  the  civilized  life 
which  he  appeared  so  readily  and  so 
successfully  to  adopt. 

iC  His  inquiries  were  directed, 
immediately  on  his  arrival,  after 
his  wife,  Go-roo-bar-roo-bool-lo  ; 
and  her  he  found  with  Caruey. 
On  producing  a  very  fashionable 
rose-coloured  petticoat  and  jacket, 
made  of  a  coarse  stuff,  accompanied 
with  a  gypsey  bonnet  of  the  same 
colour,  she  deserted  her  lover,  and 
followed  her  former  husband.  In  a 
few  days,  however,  to  the  surprize  of 
every  one,  we  saw  the  lady  walking 
unincumbered  with  clothing  of  any 
kind,  and  Ben-nil-long  was  missing. 
Caruey  was  sought  for  ;  and  we 
heard  that  he  had  been  severely 
beaten  at  Rose  Bay  by  Bcn-nil- 
long,  who  detained  so  much  of  our 
customs,  that  he  made  use  of  his 
fists  instead  of  the  weapons  of  his 
country,  to  the  great  annoyance 
of  Cawrey,  who  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  meeting  his  rival  fairly  in 
the  field,  armed  with  the  spear  and 
the  club.  Caruey  being  much  the 
younger  man,  the  lady,  every  inch 
a  woman,  followed  her  inclination, 
and  Ben-nil-long  was  compelled  to 
yield  her  without  any  farther  oppo¬ 
sition.  He  seemed  to  have  been 
satisfied  with  the  beating  he  had 
given  Caruey,  and  hinted  that, 
testing  for  the  present  without  a 


wife,  he  should  look  about  him, 
and  at  some  future  period  make  a 
better  choice. 

“  His  absences  from  the  gover¬ 
nor’s  house  now  became  frequent, 
and  little  attended  to.  When  he 
went  out,  he  usually  left  his  clothes 
behind,  resuming  them  carefully  on 
his  return,  before  he  made  his  visit 
to  the  governor.” 

In  January,  1796,  <c  some  of  the 
more  decent  class  of  prisoners,  male 
and  female,  having  some  time  since 
obtained  permission  to  prepare  a 
play-house*  at  Sidney,  it  was  open¬ 
ed  on  Saturday,  the  1 6th,  under  the 
management  of  John  Sparrow,  with 
the  play  of  the  Revenge,  and  the 
entertainment  of  The  Hotel.  They 
had  fitted  up  the  house  with  more 
theatrical  propriety  than  could  have 
been  expected,  and  their  perfor¬ 
mance  was  far  above  contempt. 
Their  motto  was  modest  and  well 
chosen — “  We  cannot  command 
success,  but  will  endeavour  to  de¬ 
serve  it.”  Of  their  dresses,  the 
greater  part  was  made  by  them¬ 
selves  j  but  we  understood  that 
some  veteran  articles  from  the  York 
theatre  were  among  the  best  that 
made  their  appearance. 

At  the  licensing  of  this  exhi¬ 
bition  they  were  informed,  that  the 
slightest  impropriety  would  be  no¬ 
ticed,  and  a  repetition  punished  by 
the  banishment  of  their  company  to 
the  other  settlements  :  there  was, 
however,  more  danger  of  impro¬ 
prieties  being  committed  by  some 
of  the  audience  than  by  the  players 
themselves,  A  seat  in  their  gal¬ 
lery,  which  was  by  far  the  largest 


*  *  The  building  cost  upwards  of  one  hundred  pounds.  The  names  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  performerswere,  H.  Green,  Sparrow  (the  manager),  William  Fowkes,  G  H. 
Hughes,  William  Chapman,  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Of  ihe  men,  Green  best  deserved  to 
W  called  an  actor.” 
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place  in  the  house,  as  likely  to  be 
the  most  resorted  to,  was  to  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  one  shilling.  In  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  this  price  for  admission, 
one  evil  was  observable,  which  in 
fact  could  not  well  be  prevented  ; 
in  lieu  of  a  shilling,  as  much  dour, 
or  as  much  meat  or  spirits,  as  the 
manager  would  take  for  that  sum, 
was  often  paid  at  the  gallery  door. 
It  was  feared  that  this,  like  gam¬ 
bling,  would  furnish  another  in¬ 
ducement  to  rob  •  and  some  of  the 
worst  of  the  convicts,  ever  on  the 
watch  for  opportunities,  looked  on 
the  play-house  as  a  certain  harvest 
for  them,  not  by  picking  the  pock¬ 
ets  of  the  audience  of  their  purses 
or  their  watches,  but  by  breaking 
into  their  houses  while  the  whole 
family  might  be  enjoying  them¬ 
selves  in  the  gallery.  This  actually 
happened  on  the  second  night  of 
their  playing.” 

In  March,  1796,  we  hear  again 
of  Ben-nil-iong,  who  occasionally 
shook  off  the  habits  of  civilized  life, 
and  in  native  nudity  went  for  a 
few  days  into  the  woods  with  his 
friends.  i{  He  now  sent  in  word, 
that  he  had  had  a  contest  with  his 
bosom  friend,  Cole-be,  in  which  he 
had  been  so  much  the  sufferer,  that 
until  his  wounds  were  healed  he 
could  not  with  any  pleasure  to  him¬ 
self  appear  at  the  governor’s  table. 
This  notification  was  accompanied 
with  a  request,  that  his  clothes, 
which  he  had  left  behind  him  when 
he  went  away,  might  be  sent  him, 
together  with  some  victuals,  of 
which  be  was  much  in  want. 

ie  On  his  coming  among  us  again, 
he  appeared  with  a  wound  on  his 
mouth,  which  had  divided  the  up¬ 
per  lip,  and  broke  two  of  the  teeth 
of  that  jaw.  His  features,  never 
very  pleasing,  now  seemed  out  of 


all  proportion,  and  his  pronunciation 
was  much  altered.  Finding  himself 
badly  received  among  the  females 
(although  improved,  by  his  travels, 
in  the  little  attentions  that  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  their  weight  with  the 
sex),  and  not  being  able  to  endure 
a  life  of  celibacy,  which  had  been 
his  condition  from  the  day  of  his 
departure  from  this  country  until 
nearly  the  present  hour,  he  made  an 
attack  upon  his  friend’s  favourite, 
Boo-re-a,  in  which  he  was  not  only 
unsuccessful,  but  was  punished  for 
his  breach  of  friendship,  as  above 
related,  by  Cole-be,  who  sarcastic¬ 
ally  asked  him,  “  if  he  meant  that 
kind  of  conduct  to  be  a  specimen 
of  English  manners  V1 

On  the  29th  of  September,  1796, 
our  author  left  Port  Jackson,  for 
England,  and  his  journal  concludes 
with  the  following  paragraph  : 

“  The  account  of  the  English  co¬ 
lony  of  New  South  Wales  must 
here  be  closed,  for  a  time,  the  wri¬ 
ter  being  embarked  in  the  Britan¬ 
nia,  on  his  return  to  England.  On 
reviewing  the  pages  he  has  written, 
the  question  involuntarily  arises  in 
his  mind.  In  what  other  colony, 
under  the  British  government,  has 
a  narrator  of  its  annals  had  such  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  record  ?  No  other  co¬ 
lony  was  ever  established  under  such 
circumstances.  He  has,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  had  the  gratification 
of  recording  the  return  of  principle 
in  some,  whose  want  of  that  ingre¬ 
dient,  so  necessary  to  society,  had 
sent  them  thither  :  but  it  has  oft- 
enef  been  his  task  to  show  the  pre¬ 
dilection  forimmorality, perseverance 
in  dissipation,  and  inveterate  pro¬ 
pensity  to  vice,  which  prevailed  in 
many  others.  The  difficulty,  un¬ 
der  such  disadvantages,  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  blessings  of  a  regular 

H  h  2  *  and 
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and  civil  government  must  have 
occurred  to  every  well-informed 
mind  that  has  reflected  on  our  situ¬ 
ation.  The,  duties  of  a  governor, 
of  a  judge-advocate,  and  of  other 
magistrates  and  civil  officers,  could 
not  be  compared  with  those  in  other 
countries.  From  the  disposition  to 
crimes,  and  the  incorrigible  cha¬ 
racters  of  the  major  part  of  the 
colonists,  an  odium  was,  from  the 
first,  illiberally  thrown  upon  the 
settlement ;  and  the  word  “  Botany 
Bay*5  became  a  term  of  reproach 
that  was  indiscriminately  cast  on 
every  one  who  resided  in  New 
South  Wales.  But  let  the  reproach 
light  on  those  who  have  used  it  as 
such.  These  pages  were  written  to 
demonstrate,  that  the  bread  of  go¬ 
vernment  has  not  been  eaten  in  idle¬ 
ness  by  its  different  officers  ;  and 
that  if  the  honour  of  having  de¬ 
served  well  of  one’s  country  be  at¬ 
tainable  by  sacrificing  a  good  name, 
domestic  comforts,  and  dearest  con¬ 
nections,  in  her  service,  the  officers 
of  this  settlement  have  justly  me¬ 
thod  that  distinction.’5 

The  next  article  in  the  volume 
presents  us  with  the  particulars  of 
the  state  of  Norfolk  Island,  drawn 
up  from  the  papers  of  lieutenant- 
governor  King  ;  to  which  is  added, 
some  account  of  New  Zealand, 
comprizing  much  curious  and  use¬ 
ful  information. 

To  readers  in  general  our  au¬ 
thor’s  copious  Appendix  will  pro¬ 
bably  be  the  most  interesting  part 
of  his  work.  He  seems  to  have 
thought  it  expedient  to  keep  his 
remarks  on  the  habits,  customs,  See. 
of  the  natives,  un mixed  with  the 
transactions  of  the  English  settlers  ; 
and,  in  our  opinion  with  great 
judgement,  ha*  reserved  what  pe¬ 


culiarly  regarded  the  islanders  for 
a  separate  discussion. 

The  Appendix  is  divided  into 
twelve  parts,  which  treat  of,  1. 
Government  and  Religion  ;  2.  Sta¬ 
ture  and  Appearance  ;  3.  Habita¬ 
tions;  4.  Mode  of  Living;  5. 
Courtship  and  Marriage  ;  6.  Cus¬ 
toms  and  Manners;  7*  Supersti¬ 
tion  ;  8.  Diseases ;  9.  Property  ; 
10.  Dispositions  ;  11.  Funeral  Ce¬ 
remonies  ;  and  12.  Language. 


Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Admini¬ 
stration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole , 
Earl  of  Orjord  ;  with  original 
Correspondence ,  and  authentic 
Papers  never  before  published ; 
by  William  Coze,  M.  A .  F.  R.  S. 
F .  A.  S.  4 to.  3  vol,  1798. 

IT  can  scarcely  be  necessary  for 
us  to  make  any  general  or  intro¬ 
ductory  remarks  on  the  subject  of 
these  volumes.  The  importance  of 
the  period,  of  which  they  elucidate 
the  history,  is  sufficiently  obvious  ; 
and  its  near  approximation  to  our 
own  times,  renders  any  authentic 
documents  respecting  it  more  than 
Usually  interesting.  I11  regard  to 
the  author  of  the  work,  also,  he  is 
so  generally  known  in  the  literary 
world,  and  his  reputation  is  so  well 
established,  that  we  need  only  ob* 
serve  that  this  publication  will  pro¬ 
cure  for  him  additional  fame,  on 
account  of  the  industry  and  abili¬ 
ties  which  it  exemplifies. 

The  first  of  these  volumes,  con¬ 
sisting  of  nearly  800  pages,  con¬ 
tains  the  memoirs,  and  the  two 
other  volumes  contain  the  papers 
and  correspondence.  The  main 
subject  of  the  work,  comprehend¬ 
ing  Walpole*?  life  of  09  years,  and 
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his  administration  of  27  is  divided., 
by  Mr.  Coxe,  into  the  following 
eight  periods. — From  his  birth  to 
the  accession  of  George  I.  1676— 
1714. — Thence  to  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  in 
1720.  —  Thence  to  the  death  of 
George  I.  in  1727- — From  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  George  II.  to  the  resig¬ 
nation  of  lord  Townsend,  1727 — 
1 730.— Thence  to  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  in  1734.— Thence 
to  the  death  of  queen  Caroline  in 
1737. — Thence  to  the  resignation 
of  sir  Robert  Walpole  in  1742  5  and 
thence  to  his  death  in  1745.  The 
letters  and  other  documents  con¬ 
tained  in  the  second  and  third  vo¬ 
lumes  are^,  also,  for  the  facility  of 
reference,  divided  into  eight  peri¬ 
ods; — applying  to  the  subjects  of 
the  corresponding  periods  in  the 
narrative. 

In  a  prefatory  explanation  of  the 
circumstances  which  led  him  to  this 
undertaking,  Mr.  Coxe  makes  a  full 
display  of  the  ample  unpublished 
materials  which  have  enabled  him, 
in  treating  the  reigns  of  the  first 
and  second  kings  of  the  house  of 
Hanover,  to  trace  motives  of  ac¬ 
tion  unknown  to  former  historians, 
and  to  place,  in  a  new  light,  the 
foreign  and  domestic  transactions 
of  the  cabinet.  The  papers  be¬ 
longing  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  Walpole  and  Townsend  fa¬ 
milies,  naturally  make  the  principal 
figure  in  the  list  ;  but,  anxious  to 
hear  those  who  opposed,  as  well  as 
those  who  supported,  the  mea¬ 
sures  of  sir  Robert,  Mr.  Coxe  ap¬ 
plied  for,  and  obtained  communica¬ 
tions  of  the  Stanhope,  Middleton, 
Melcombe,  and  Egremont  papers. 
These  he  has  printed  as  he  has  found 
them,  not  omitting  a  single  invec¬ 
tive,  but  leaving  the  reader  to  judge 


between  the  partial  eulogiums  of 
Hervey,  and  the  acrimonious  re¬ 
proaches  of  Bolingbroke, 

Of  printed  authorities,  Mr.  Coxe 
says  that  he  has  principally  con¬ 
sulted  Tindal’s,  or  rather  Birch’s 
continuation  of  Rapin.  He  regards 
Smollett  as  a  careless  or  partial 
writer,  who  appears  never  to  have 
examined  the  journals,  and  but  su¬ 
perficially  to  have  perused  the  par¬ 
liamentary  debates,  Belsham  he 
thinks  a  copyist  of  Smollett  as  to 
facts  ;  although  differing  from  him 
in  speculations.  Mr.  Coxe  has  not 
relied  on  either  as  an  authority. 

In  examining  the  Walpole  and 
Orford  papers,  the  author  finds 
convincing  proof  of  the  authenti¬ 
city  and  general  accuracy  of  Chand¬ 
ler’s  parliamentary  proceedings.— 
From  the  year  1735,  the  speeches 
in  parliament  were  given  in  the 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  by  Guth¬ 
rie,  and  in  the  London  Magazine, 
by  Gordon,  both  of  whom  con¬ 
stantly  attended  in  the  gallery  of 
the  hous^,  and  received  infor¬ 
mation  from  members.  From  the 
year  1740,  many  of  the  debates  in 
the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  were 
written  by  Dr.  Johnson.  His  bio¬ 
graphers,  prone  to  credulity  and 
wonder,  have  represented  these 
speeches  as  fictitious  ;  and  Johnson 
is  said  to  have  confessed  that  they 
were  chiefly  the  work  of  his  own 
imagination  :  but  the  truth  is,  as 
Mr.  Coxe  asserts,  that  c  Johnson 
constantly  received  notes  and.  heads 
of  the  speeches  from  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  Cave,  and  particularly 
from  Guthrie.’ — t  The,  present  bi¬ 
shop  of  Salisbury,’  adds  Mr.  Coxe, 

(  recollects  that  lie  has  seen  several 
of  these  notes,  which  Guthri  com¬ 
municated  to  him  on  the  v  day 
on  which  he  obtained  tlum. 
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Of  this  vast  mass  of  materials,* 
printed  and  in  manuscript,  the  au¬ 
thor  appears  to  us  to  have  made 
a  very  judicious  use.  Walpole’s 
speeches  in  parliament  indeed,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  opponents,  are 
given  at  greater  length  than  is  war¬ 
ranted  by  the  example  of  the  best 
modern  historians:  but  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  present  me¬ 
moirs  are  intended  not  merely  to 
relate  the  general  history  of  sir  Ro¬ 
bert’s  administration,  but  to  display 
the  character  of  the  man  ;  his  pru¬ 
dence,  his  sagacity,  his  passionate 
love  of  peace,  and  his  unwearied  ex¬ 
ertions,  both  in  and  out  of  parlia¬ 
ment,  for  preserving  that  inestima¬ 
ble  blessing.  If  the  observation, 
therefore,  stigmatising  Thucydides, 
that <f  in  his  work  more  is  said  than 
done,”  be,  in  some  measure,  appli¬ 
cable  to  Mr.  Coxe,  let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten,  that  the  latter  is  also  de¬ 
serving  of  a  place  among  those 
whom  the  Greeks  distinguished  as 

o# 

pragmatic  historians ;  chiefly  be¬ 
cause  the  speeches,  interwoven  in 
their  narratives,  exhibited  the  prac¬ 
tice,  as  well  as  the  theory,  of  pub¬ 
lic  business;  illustrated  the  conduct 
of  parties ;  explained  the  obstacles 
which  lay  in  the  way  of  great  de¬ 
signs  ;  and  exemplified  the  manner 
in  which  those  obstacles  might  be 
encountered  and  surmounted. 

The  first  period  of  the  history  is 
from  the  year  1676  to  171L  which 
includes  an  account  of  lord  Or  ford’s 
family.  He  was  the  eighteenth 
male,  in  a  lineal  descent  from  the  con¬ 
quest,  of  a  respectable  family,  which 
took  its  surname  from  the  town  of 
Walpole,  in  Norfolk.  He  was  the 
third  son  of  Robert  Walpole,  esq. 
and  was  born  the  26th  of  August, 
1676,  at  Houghton.  He  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  learning  at  a 
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private  seminary  at  Massinghani, 
in  Norfolk,  and  completed  his  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  foundation  at  Eton. 
On  the  22d  of  April,  1696,  he 
was  admitted  a  scholar  of  Kind’s 
College,  Cambridge,  but  resigned 
his  scholarship  on  the  25th  of 
May,  1698,  on  becoming  the  heir 
of  his  father’s  estate,  by  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother.  On  leaving 
the  university  he  returned  home, 
and  addicted  himself  to  pursuits 
which  had  no  reference  to  learn¬ 
ing  or  politics.  On  the  SOth  of 
July,  1700,  he  married  the  daugh¬ 
ter  of  sir  John  Shorter,  lord- 
mayor  of  London,  a  woman  of 
exquisite  beauty  and  accomplished 
manners ;  and  the  amusements  of 
London  succeeded  the  more  active 
employments  of  the  country.  Soon 
after  his  marriage  his  father  died, 
and  ue  inherited  the  family  estate, 
the  rent-roll  of  which  exceeded 
2000/.  a  year. 

On  the  death  of  his  father  he  was 
elected  member  for  Castle  Rising, 
and  sat  for  that  borough  in  the  two 
short  parliaments,  which  assembled 
in  the  two  last  years  of  the  reign  of 
king  William.  He  soon  became  an 
active  member,  particularly  in  what 
respected  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
and  joined  himself  to  the  whig  par¬ 
ty,  to  which  he  adhered  during 
life.  On  the  accession  of  queen 
Anne  he  was  again  returned  for 
Castle  Rising,  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  until  he  was  advanced  to  the 
peerage.  He  now  became  a  con¬ 
spicuous  figure  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons,  and  was  noticed  by  lord  Go- 
dolphin  and  the  duke  of  Marlbo¬ 
rough.  In  1705  be,  with  severalof 
the  whig  party,  was  brought  into  of¬ 
fice  as  one  of  the  council  to  prince 
George  of  Denmark,  lord  high  ad¬ 
miral  of  England.  In  the  year  1705 
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fie  was  instrumental  in  reconciling 
lord  Godolphin  to  the  whigs,  and 
in  1708  succeeded  sir  John,  after¬ 
wards  lord  Bolin  gbroke,  as  secre¬ 
tary  at  war,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  On 
the  decease  of  sir  Thomas  Lyttleton 
lie  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  which  office,  for  a  short  time, 
he  held  with  that  of  secretary  at 
war. 

In  1710  he  was  a  manager  for 
the  impeachment  of  Sacheverel,  and 
principally  conducted  that  impru¬ 
dent  business  in  the  house  of  com¬ 
mons.  The  event  of  this  trial  was 
different  from  what  was  expected, 
and  the  ministry,  in  consequence 
of  intrigues  and  cabals,  was  soon 
after  dismissed.  Mr.  W alpole  might 
have  continued  in  his  office,  to 
which  he  was  solicited  by  Harley  ; 
but  he  rejected  every  advance  made 
to  him,  and  treated  with  contempt 
the  threats  thrown  out  against  him. 
So  unwilling  was  the  new  ministry 
to  come  tp  hostilities  with  him,  that 
he  was  suffered  to  continue  in  his 
post  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  several 
months  after  his  friends  were  com¬ 
pletely  dismissed. 

His  opposition  to  the  new  mi¬ 
nistry  was  so  violent  and  deter¬ 
mined,  that  it  was  thought  advisa¬ 
ble  to  silence  him  by  any  means 
whatever ;  and  Bromley,  a  tory 
member,  declared,  that  his  expul¬ 
sion  was  the  iinum  necessarium ,  as 
they  could  not  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness,  if  he  was  suffered  to  continue 
in  the  house.  ((  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,”  says  Mr.  Coxe,  Ci  that 
his  enemies,  who  could  command 
a  majority,  should  find  a  plausible 
pretext.  The  commissioners  of  pub¬ 
lic  accounts  laid  a  charge  of  vena¬ 
lity  and  corruption  against  him  for 
forage  contracts  in  Scotland,  while 


T.e  was  secretary  at  war.  They 
accused  him  of  having  taken  in  two 
contracts,  two  notes  of  hand,  one 
for  500  guineas,  the  other  for  500 L 
the  first  of  which  had  been  paid, 
and  a  receipt  given  in  his  name, 
and  of  the  other  400/.  was  paid. 
It  appeared,  on  examination  of  the 
witnesses  on  oath,  that  the  con¬ 
tractors,  rather  than  admit  into 
their  partnership  Robert  Mann, 
agent  for  Walpole,  who,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  tenor  of  the  original 
agreement,  reserved  a  share  for 
a  friend  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
fifth  part,  if  not  redeemed  by  the 
contractors  with  a  sum  of  money, 
had  preferred  paying  the  500  gui¬ 
neas  and  5001.  and  that  Mann  had 
received  the  money  for  the  first 
note,  and  had  obtained  the  second 
note  as  a  deposit  for  the  sum  speci¬ 
fied  to  be  paid. 

In  consequence  of  these  reports, 
Walpole  was  heard  in  his  own  de¬ 
fence,  though  no  particulars  of  his 
speech  are  preserved  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  parliament :  after  he  had 
withdrawn,  a  warm  debate  took 
place,  which  lasted  till  past  ten  at 
night.  His  friends,  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  supported  him  with  so  much 
zeal,  that  the  house  was  divided 
four  times  in  the  same  sitting  ;  and 
the  ministers,  who  carried  all  po¬ 
litical  questions  in  this  session  with 
only  a  trifling  opposition,  gained 
the  motions  for  his  condemnation 
and  expulsion  by  small  majorities. 
On  the  first  division,  in  which 
Pultney  (then  his  intimate  friend, 
afterwards  his  most  bitter  oppo¬ 
nent)  was  t  :ller,  to  leave  out  the 
words  u  and  notorious  corruption,” 
was  negatived  by  a  majority  of  52. 
The  main  question  passed  in  the 
affirmative  by  57.  The  motion  for 
committing  him  to  the  Tower  bv 
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only  12 ;  and  his  expulsion  was  de¬ 
creed  by  These  small  majori¬ 
ties  sufficiently  prove,  either  that 

alpole  possessed  great  personal 
influence  in  the  house;  or,  that 
many  of  the  tories  considered  his 
accusation  a  scandalous  prosecu¬ 
tion,  and  would  not  give  their  votes 
against  him.  The  house,  however, 
resolved,  i(  That  Robert  Walpole, 
esquire,  was  guilty  of  a  high  breach 
of  trust  and  notorious  corruption  ; 
that  he  should  be  committed  pri¬ 
soner  to  the  Tower  of  London 
and  on  a  subsequent  motion,  which 
was  carried  only  by  a  majority  of 
20  votes,  “  That  he  should  be  ex¬ 
pelled.” 

On  the  next  morning,  Walpole 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner,  and 
was  committed  to  the  Tower.  It 
was  expected  that  he  would  have 
petitioned,  and  submitted  himself  to 
the  censure  of  the  house  ;  but  he  re¬ 
fused  making  any  concession,  which 
would  imply  a  consciousness  of  guilt 
and  he  therefore  remained  a  pri¬ 
soner  until  the  prorogation  of  par? 
liament.  In  the  mean  time,  a  new 
writ  being  issued  for  Lynn,  he  was 
rechosen  for  that  borough ;  but  a 
petition  being  preferred  against  the 
return  by  Samuel  Taylor,  the  op¬ 
posing  candidate,  the  commons  re¬ 
solved,  “that,  having  been  expel¬ 
led  this  house  for  a  hierh  breach  of 
trust  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
and  notorious  corruption,  when  se¬ 
cretary  at  war,  he  was  incapable  of 
being  re-elected  a  member  to  serve 
in  the  present  parliament. y> 

While  he  remained  a  prisoner,  he 
was  considered  as  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  the  vyhigs,  and  repeatedly 
visited  by  persons  of  the  highest 
distinction  and  abilities;  particu¬ 
larly  by  the  duke  apd  duchess  of 
Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Sunder¬ 


land,  Somers,  and  Pultney,  and 
his  apartment  exhibited  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  crouded  levee. 

During  his  confinement  he  had 
sufficient  leisure  to  compose  a  deaf 
and  judicious  vindication  of  himself, 
which  was  published  under  the  ti? 
tie  of  “  The  Case  of  Mr.  Walpole, 
in  a  Letter  from  a  Tory  Member 
of  Parliament  to  his  Friend  in  the 
Country.”  In  this  masterly  defence 
he  fully  justifies  himself,  and  ap¬ 
peals  to  evidence  taken  upon  oath, 
from  the  two  principal  charges,— 
high  breach  of  trust,  and  notorious 
corruption. ' 

The  session  was  prolonged  be- 
yoiid  the  usual  time  for  the  purpose 
of  retaining  him  in  prison,  from 
whence  he  was  not  released  until 
the  8th  of  July,  1713.  The  re¬ 
mainder  of  this  first  period  of  his 
life  was  employed  in  writing,  and 
otherwise  opposing  the  ministry, 
in  every  way  which  offered  itself. 

The  second  period  commences 
with  the  accession  o*  George  I,  in 
1714*,  and  ends  with  the  commence? 
ment  of  the  South-Sea  scheme  in 
1720.  On  the  elevation  of  the 
new  sovereign,  the  whigs  immedi¬ 
ately  expelled  their  opponents,  and 
took  their  places,  and  Mr.,  Walpole 
was  appointed  paymaster  of  the 
forces.  The  minister,  who  at  this 
period  took  the  lead,  was  Charles, 
viscount  1  own  send*  * 

With  this  minister  Mr.  Walpole 
acted  for  two  years,  and,  during 
that  busy  period,  was  very  active 
against  the  ministers  of  the  four  last 
years  oi  queen  Anne.  He  drew 
up  the  report  of  the  secret  commit¬ 
tee,  was  the  chiet  manager  of  the 
impeachments,  and,  on  the  ]  1th  of 
October,  1715,  was  appointed  first 
lord  commissioner  of  the  treasury, 
and  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 
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In  the  year  1716,  the  famous  sep¬ 
tennial  bill  was  p  assed  ;  a  measure 
which  appears  to  have  had  the  ap¬ 
probation  of  the  great  lord  Somers. 
The  remainder  of  the  time  of  the 
administration  of  lord  Townsend  was 
filled  up  with  the  intrigues  of  the 
duchess  of  Kendal,  and  some  Ger¬ 
mans,  who  came  over  with  the  king, 
and  acted  with  intolerable  rapacity. 
A  coolness  and  difference  of  opi¬ 
nion  soon  took  place  between  Wal¬ 
pole  and  Townsend,  which  ended 
in  the  dismission  of  the  latter. 

The  dismission  of  lord  Townsend 
created  some  discontent,  and  alarm¬ 
ed  his  opponents,  who  prevailed  on 
him  to  accept  the  office  of  lord- 
lieutenant  of  Ireland,  but  without 
procuring  from  him  any  cordial  sup¬ 
port,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards 
dismissed  from  his  situation.  On 
this  event  sir  Robert  Walpole  re¬ 
signed,  and  this  was  followed  by  an 
almost  total  change  in  the  admi¬ 
nistration.  The  resigners  immedi¬ 
ately  became  oppositionists,  and  by 
his  eloquence  and  influence  the 
peerage-bill,  a  measure  supported 
by  the  court,  was  rejected. 

The  third  period  of  Mr.  Coxe’s 
Memoirs  is  from  the  year  1720  to 
1727,  and  includes  the  history  of 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  South- 
Sea  scheme,  which  occasioned  so 
much  ruin  and  confusion  in  the 
kingdom.  In  the  settling  this  bu¬ 
siness  sir  Robert  Walpole  was  an 
active  agent,  and,  in  the  progress  of 
it,  again  came  into  administration,  as 
paymaster  of  the  forces.  His  con¬ 
duct  at  this  important  crisis  was  mo¬ 
derate,  firm,  and  conciliating,  and 
his  consequence  was  universally  ad¬ 
mitted  by  all  parties.  On  the  death 
of  earl  Stanhope,  and  the  accusa¬ 
tion  of  Sunderland,  the  re-establish¬ 


ment  of  Townsend  and  Walpole 
took  place  ;  the  former  as  secretary 
of  state,  and  the  latter  as  first  lord 
of  the  treasury.  The  king  appears 
to  have  had  so  firm  a  reliance  on 
sir  Robert,  that,  on  an  attempt  to 
remove  him,  he  declared,  he  had 
once  parted  with  him  against  his  in¬ 
clination,  but  that  he  would  never 
part  with  him  again  so  long  as  he 
was  willing  to  serve  him.  In  this 
period  Atterbury’s  plot  occurred, 
of  which  a  distinct  account  is  given. 
In  1724,  sir  Robert  Walpole  was 
created  a  knight  of  the  bath,  and  in 
1726  was  installed  a  knight  of  the 
garter.  The  intrigues  of  the  court 
during  this  time  are  minutely  de¬ 
tailed,  and.  the  return  of  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  his  efforts  to  sup¬ 
plant  his  antagonist,  the  minister, 
form  not  the  least  interesting  part 
of  this  work.  These  are  followed 
by  an  accurate  report  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  relative  to  Wood’s  half¬ 
pence,  the  simple  narrative  of  which, 
stripped  of  the  exaggerated  dress 
in  which  the  malignant  wit  of  Swift 
has  invested  it,  is  reduced  to  a  short 
compass. 

The  remainder  of  this  period  is 
employed  in  relating  the  tumults 
in  Scotland,  the  treaties  of  Vienna 
and  Hanover,  and  their  conse¬ 
quences  ;  the  cabals  of  the  duchess 
of  Kendal  and  lord  Bolmgbroke  to 
remove  Walpole,  with  the  death  of 
the  king. 

The  fourth  period  comprehends 
the  history  of  the  minister  from  the 
year  1727  to  1/30,  and  includes  his 
confirmation  in  his  office  by  the 
new  king;  a  character  of  sir  Spen¬ 
cer  Compton  ;  the  treaty  of  Se¬ 
ville  ;  the  claims  of  Spain  for  the  re¬ 
storation  of  Gibraltar ;  the  history  of 
the  duke  of  Ripperda ;  and  the  dis¬ 
agreement 
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agreement  of  Townsend  and  Wal¬ 
pole,  which  ended  in  the  retirement 
of  the  former. 

The  fifth  period  includes  the 
transactions  of  fouryears,  from  1730 
to  1734,  and  contains  accounts  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  treaty  of  Seville  ;  the 
origin  and  progress  of  the  misun¬ 
derstanding  between  the  minister 
and  Pultney ;  the  state  of  the  sink¬ 
ing  fund,  and  the  alienation  of  it  ; 
the  excise-scheme,  and  the  argu¬ 
ments  for  and  against  it,  both  in  and 
out  of  parliament  j  and  the  state  of 
foreign  affairs  during  that  time. 

The  sixth  period  of  this  work  in¬ 
cludes  the  transitions  between  the 
years  1734  to  1737*  and  compre¬ 
hends  the  state  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  of  the  complicated  negociations 
carried  on  at  that  period  ;  the  riots 
at  Edinburgh  ;  the  murder  of  cap¬ 
tain  Porteus,  and  the  proceedings  in 
consequence  thereof ;  sir  John  Ber¬ 
nard’s  scheme  for  the  reduction  of 
interest ;  on  the  licentiousness  of  the 
stage  ;  and  the  origin  and  progres  of 
the  playhouse-bill.  In  this  detail 
we  observe  some  inaccuracies.  This 
is  followed  by  a  copious  and  inte¬ 
resting  account  of  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  misunderstanding 
between  the  king  and  the  prince  of 
Wales,  and  concludes  with  a  cir¬ 
cumstantial  narrative  of  the  illness 
and  death  of  the  queen,  and  anec¬ 
dotes  relative  to  her. 

The  seventh  period  is  not  the 
least  important  series  of  the  present 
work.  It  comprehends  the  events 
which  took  place  from  the  death  of 
the  queen  to  the  resignation  of  sir 
Robert  in  1742,  and  includes  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  leading  circumstance 
which  brought  on  the^war  with 
Spain  :  debates  on  a  proposed  re¬ 
duction  of  t.be  army  5  the  prohibit 
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tion  of  printing  the  debates  ;  the 
case  of  captain  Jenkins  ;  the  con¬ 
vention,  and  the  debates  thereon  ; 
the  secession  of  the  minority ;  the 
opposition  of  the  duke  of  Argyle  5 
an  account  of  him  ;  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war;  the  divisions  in  the 
cabinet,  and  the  offer  of  sir  Robert 
to  resign  in  consequence.  It  also 
contains  accounts  of  the  meeting  of 
parliament ;  and-  of  the  return  of 
the  seceders  ;  the  efforts  of  oppo¬ 
sition  ;  and  the  embarrassments  of 
Walpole:  the  state  of  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  :  the  invasion  of  Silesia  ;  the 
motion  for  the  removal  of  sir  Ro¬ 
bert  ;  and  the  conduct  of  William 
Shippen  and  others  on  that  occasion. 

Foreign  affairs,  and  particularly 
those  relating  to  Austria,  succeed, 
and  the  period  is  wound  up  by  the 
circumstances  which  led  to,  and  the 
measures  which  brought  on  the  re¬ 
signation  of  the  minister,  who  was 
created  earl  of  Orford  on  the  9th 
of  February,  1742,  two  days  before 
he  quitted  his  office. 

The  dismission  of  the  minister 
had  been  against  the  opinion  of  his 
sovereign,  and  we  accordingly  find 
that  his  influence  still  remained,  and 
he  continued  to  be  consulted  on 
most  affairs  of  importance,  The 
remaining  part  of  the  work  takes  in 
the  public  transactions  from  the  re¬ 
signation  of  sir  Robert  until  the 
time  of  his  death,  in  1745,  and 
concludes  with  disquisitions  on  the 
principles  of  Walpole’s  administra¬ 
tion  ;  his  public  character  ;  account 
of  his  publications  ;  his  private  cha* 
racter,  in  the  several  articles  of 
person,  dress,  address,  temper,  af¬ 
fability,  gaiety,  conversation,  man¬ 
ners,  unreservedness,  consistency, 
profusion,  hospitality, disinterested-! 
ness,  love  of  field  sports,  social  qua-? 
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iitses,  neglect  of  men  of  letters,  and 
conduct  in  retirement. 

This  work,  on  the  whole,  fur¬ 
nishes  a  great  body  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  affording  both  entertainment 
and  information.  Much  new  evi¬ 
dence  is  adduced  ;  many  facts  are  set 
in  a  new  light;  and  many  circum¬ 
stances,  which  hitherto  have  been 
involved  in  obscurity,  are  now  clear¬ 
ed  up.  The  biographer  has  also 
availed  himself  of  the  materials  in¬ 
ti  usted  to  him  with  laudable  indus¬ 
try,  and  without  any  very  apparent 
partiality.  He  appears  not  to  have 
concealed  any  thing  from  prejudice, 
and  discovers  little  of  party  bias. 
As  he  is  fuller  and  mGre  copious 
than  the  historians  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him,  his  work  will  be  found 
more  useful  than  any  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  for  the  purpose  of  reference, 
relating  to  facts  within  the  period 
to  which  he  is  confined ;  a  period 
which,  every  day,  becomes  more  im¬ 
portant  to  be  known  by  every  Bri¬ 
ton,  and  every  lover  of  his  country, 
who  enjoys  the  blessings  of  the 
present  constitution. 


The  Life  of  Edmund  Burke ,  compre¬ 
hending  an  impartial  Account  of 
his  literary  and  political  Efforts  ; 
and  a  Sketch  of  the  Conduct  and 
Character  of  his  most  eminent 
Associates ,  Co-adjutors ,  and  Op¬ 
ponents-,  hy Robert  Risset,  L.L.D. 
Svo.  1798. 

N  our  last  volume,  we  expressed 
our  dissatisfaction  with  Mr. 
McCormick’s  Life  of  Burke,  and  are 
glad  to  find  in  the  present  work 
(which  we  then  announced  as  about 
to  appear)  that  more  has  been  done 
towards  gratifying  the  rational  curi¬ 
osity  of  the  reader  without  disgust¬ 


ing  him  with  the  splenetic  and  per* 
vSonal  abuse  which  disgraced  the 
former  work.  Dr.  Bisset  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  accused  of  running  into  the 
opposite  extreme  ;  at  all  events,  it 
is  the  least  blameable  error. 

Having-,  under  the  head  of  Cha- 
racters,  in  this  volume,  so  amply 
abridged  the  leading  features  of 
Mr..  Burke’s  public  and  private  life, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  of¬ 
fering;  a  few  observations  with  re- 
spect  to  the  work  itself  as  a  literary 
production. 

Considering  it,  therefore,  in  this 
view,  perhaps  it  does  not  add  much, 
to  the  doctor’s  former  reputation, 
yet  it  possesses  considerable  merit. 
Though  what  may  properly  be 
called  the  life  of  Burke  is  involved 
in  this  composition  with  a  great 
variety  of  extraneous  matter,  yet 
that  matter  is  frequently  amusing 
and  instructive  ;  and,  taken  all  to¬ 
gether,  it  affords  something  like  a 
general  idea  of  our  history,  during 
the  period  which  it  comprehends. 
Throughout  the  volume,  indeed,  we 
meet  with  the  strongest  proofs  not 
only  that  the  doctor  has  attentively 
studied  whateverwelates  to  the  im¬ 
mediate  subject  of  which  he  treats, 
but  that  he  possesses  a  very  consi¬ 
derable  fund  of  general  observation. 
The  perusal  of  his  book  would  how¬ 
ever  have  been  productive  of  mote 
pleasure  if  it  displayed  less  of  a 
studied  phraseology. 

Of  his  learning,  and  of  his  criti¬ 
cal  skill,  the  doctor  also  seems  too 
profuse :  the  analysis  of  Cicero’s 
eloquence,  and  the  comparison  of  it 
with  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  might 
have  been  spared  ;  and  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  his  frequent  re¬ 
view  of  the  state  of  letters,  at  diffe¬ 
rent  periods,  seems  in  a  biographer 
rather  an  encroachment  on  the 

province 
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province  of  the  historian  ;  and  more 
calculated  to  display  his  own  know¬ 
ledge  than  to  illustrate  his  subject. 
Without  imputing  this  design  to 
Dr.  Bisset,  however,  we  will  only 
farther  remark,  that  had  he  appear¬ 
ed  less  learned,  and  been  more  sim¬ 
ple.,  in  this  composition,  it  would 
probably  have  become  a  much 
greater  favorite  with  the  public. 


A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  round  the 
World  -,  in  which  the  Coast  of 
North- 1  V-  >'  *  '/ rh  erica  has  he  n 
carefuli-  '  and  accurately 

surveyed.  Mar 
jesty  s  Con:  ■ 

a  View  to  <  . 


veries,  attributed  to  some  of  the 
late  enterprising  adventurers.  To 
examine  into  the  truth  of  these  as 
well  as  of  the  more  early  accounts, 
and  to  complete  a  survey  of  the 
western  coast  of  North  America, 
from  the  latitude  of  30°  N.  to  60° 
north,  with  the  additional  purpose 
of  executing  the  articles  of  the  con¬ 
vention  made  between  the  British 
and  the  Spanish  courts,  respecting 
Nootka  Sound,  were  the  proposed 
objects  of  the  expedition  of  which 
the  narrative  is  now  before  us. 
The  voyage  had  been  planned,  and 
preparations  for  it  had  been  made, 
some  time  before  these  disputes,  be¬ 
tween  the  courts  or  London  and 
M.vind .  arose,  and  was  suspended 
’  ■  ■ ;  mHsiment  of  them  .was  to 
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wrf  -  t„ . .■  i'j  "  .  .  rr  me  western 
coasts  ct  !;v  Tea,  though 

for  a  const r; length  of  time 
known  to  tp!-'  Russians,  were  very 
little  unders- or  and  wholly  unat¬ 
tempted  by  ot  h  er  European  nations, 
before  the  voyage  of  captain  Cook 
to  those  parts.  The  information 
obtained  by  that  excellent  navi  era- 
tor  not  only  encouraged  mercantile 
expeditions  from  most  maritime 
countries,  but  revived  the  expec¬ 
tations  of  those  who  were  advo¬ 
cates  for  the  supposed  existence  of 
a  north-west  passage  through  Ame¬ 
rica  ;  and  these  expectations  were 
strengthened  by  subsequent  disco* 


-  >  of  the  late  captain 

3 r  some  time  previ o usly 
'  :  ’•  iecease,  is  assigned  as  the 

of  the  publication  being  so 
;ig  delayed  after  the  return  01  the 
ships.  His  brother,  Mr,  John  Van-* 
couver,  has  performed  the  office  of 
editor  ;  and  he  lays  before  the  pub¬ 
lic,  in  an  advertisement  prefixed  to 
the  first:  volume,  the  state  of  the 
work  when  the  indisposition  of  his 
brother  rendered  him  incapable  of 
continuing  his  attention  to  it.  From 
this  advertisement,  it  appears  that 
the  first  and  second  volumes,  (the 
introduction  excepted,}  and  as  far  as 
the  288th  page  of  the  third  volume, 
.were  then  printed,  and  had  under¬ 
gone  his  examination.  He  had  also 
prepared  the  introduction,  and  a 
farther  part  of  his  journal,  to  page 
•408  of  the  last  voluble  ;  which 
comprehended  the  whole  of  hi%. 
geogra  phi  cal  discoveries . 

Iri  the  introduction  is  given  an 
account  of  the  equipment,  and  a 
copy  of  the  admiralty  instructions, 

dated 
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dated  March  8th,  1791,  under  which 
captain  V ancouver  sailed.  By  these 
orders,  he  was  directed  to  proceed 
immediately  to  the  Sandwich  Islands 
in  the  north  Pacific-ocean,  there  to 
remain  during  the  ensuing  winter; 
in  the  course  of  which  it  was  intend¬ 
ed  that  he  should  he  joined  by  a  ves¬ 
sel,  to  be  dispatched  from  England, 
conveying  to  him  the  king’s  orders 
respecting  the  possessions  on  the 
coast  of  America  that  were  to  be 
restored  to  his  majesty's  subjects, 
agreeably  to  the  convention  above- 
mentioned;  but,  (say  the  instruc- 
lions*  )  et  if  no  such  orders  should  be 
received  by  you  previous  to  the 
end  of  January*  1792,  you  are  not 
to  wait  for  them  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  but  to  proceed,  in  such 
course  as  you  may  judge  most  expe¬ 
dient*  for  the  examination  of  the 
coast  above-mentioned,5’  &c. 

The  language  of  the  instructions 
evinces  that  strong  hopes  were  en¬ 
tertained  of  a  communication  being 
discovered,  between  the  Allan  tic- 
ocean  and  the  sea,  west  of  America, 

The  most  liberal  conduct  and  the 
greatest  openness  of  communication 
were  directed  to  be  observed  to¬ 
wards  any  vessels  which  might  be 
met,  belonging  to  other  nations.  It 
was  calculated  that  the  proposed 
survey  would  occupy  two  summers 
on  the  coast  of  America  ,*  and  in 
the  return,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
by  Cape  Horn,  it  was  recommend¬ 
ed,  if  practicable,  to  examine  the 
western  coastof  South  America,  be¬ 
ginning  at  the  south  point  of  the 
island  of  Chiloe,  in  latitude  44^ 
aouth.  That  no  cause  of  discontent 
nor  of  complaint  might  he  given  so 
the  Spaniards,  the  commander  was 
strictly  charged  that,  in  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  instructions,  he  should 
not  on  any  account'  (distress  ex- 
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cepted)  touch  at  any  port  on  the 
continent  of  America  between  the 
latitudes  of  30Q  north  and  44^ 
south. 

The  vessels  appointed  for  the  ex¬ 
pedition  were  named  the  Discovery 
and  the  Chatham.  The  former  wa« 
a  ship  of  340  tons  burthen,  com¬ 
manded  by  captain  George  Van¬ 
couver,  carrying  10  guns,  with  a, 
complement  of  100  men  : — th® 
other  was  a  brig,  commanded  by 
lieutenant  (now  captain)  W.  U, 
Broughton,  carrying  4  guns  and  45 
men.  A  native  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  named  Towereroo,  who  had. 
been  brought  thence  by  one  of  our 
trading  vessels  in  July,  1789,  was 
sent  on  board  by  the  admiralty* 
with  orders  to  captain  Vancouver* 
to  convey  him  to  his  native  land. 
This  man,  he  says,  6  while  in  Eng¬ 
land,  lived  in  great  obscurity,  and 
did  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have 
benefited  by  his  residence  in  this 
country.’ 

On  the  1st  of  April,  1791,  they 
sailed  from  Falmouth;  on  the  10th 
of  July  they  arrived  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  which  place  they  left 
August  17th;  and  on  the  26th  of 
September,  they  made  the  south¬ 
west  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  lati¬ 
tude  35°  south,  and  longitude  11 6^ 
east.  Having  sailed  35  leagues 
along  the  coast,  which  in  this  part 
was  but  very  imperfectly  known  be¬ 
fore,  they  discovered  a  harbour  to 
which  was  given  the  name  of  King 
George  the  Third’s  Sound  ;  where 
they  remained  nearly  a  fortnight. 
They  met  with  none  of  the  natives, 
but  found  deserted  huts.  The  most 
remarkable  objects  that  they  saw 
were  black  swans,  of  which  the  fol¬ 
lowing  account  is  given  :  f  As  we 
proceeded  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
harbour,  our  attention  was  directed 

to 
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to  several  large  black  swans  in  very- 
stately  attitudes  swimming  on  the 
water,  and,  when  flying,  discover¬ 
ing  the  under  part  of  their  wings 
and  breasts  to  be  white  :  this  is  all 
the  description  we  were  enabled  to 
give  of  them,  since  they  were  exces¬ 
sively  shy,  and  we  very  indifferent 
marksmen/ 

After  their  departure  from  King 
George  the  Third’s  Sound,' bad  wea¬ 
ther  prevented  their  keeping*  near 
the  coast,  which  they  only  saw  in 
detached  parts.  Towards  the  end 
or  October  they  passed  Van  Die- 
man’s  land,  aud  on  the  3d  of  No¬ 
vember,  anchored  in  Dusky  Bay,  in 
the  south  island  of  New*  Zealand. 
This  place,  which,  in  the  former 
voyages,  had  been  found  inhabited, 
appeared  now  entirely  deserted.  In 
a  three  days  excursion,  several 
spots,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
natives,  were  visited  :  but  no  traces 
of  people  w*ere  seen,  nor  any  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  in  the  least  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  country  was  at  pre¬ 
sent  inhabited. — The  vessels  left 
Dusky  Bay  on  the  22d,  and  during 
the  next  night  they  were  separated 
by  a  gale,  and  did  not  meet  again 
till  their  arrival  at  Otaheite.  After 
their  separation,  the  Chatham  disco¬ 
vered  land  in  latitude  43°  48'  S. 
and  longitude  183°  east. 

This  new  discovered  land  is  of 
considerable  magnitude  ;  the  part 
which  they  saw  extended  nearly  40 
miles  from  east  to  west  ;  and  the 
appearance  of  the  country,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  description  given,  is  very 
promising.  In  many  respects,  the 
natives  resemble  those  of  New  Zea¬ 
land  ;  from  which  country  they  are 
distant  about  100  leagues:  but  their 
skins  were  destitute  of  any  marks, 
and  they  had  the  appearance  of  be¬ 
ing  cleanly  in  their  persons.  Their 


dresses  were  of  seal  or  sea-bear  skis, 
and  some  had  fine  woven  mats  fas* 
tened  round  the  waist.  f  They 
seemed  a  cheerful  race,  our  conver¬ 
sation  frequently  exciting  violent 
bursts  of  laughter  amongst  them. 
On  our  first  landing,  their  surprize 
and  exclamations  can  hardly  be  ima¬ 
gined  ;  they  pointed  to  the  sun,  and 
then  to  us,  as  if  to  ask,  whether  we 
had  come  from  thence/  Their 
arms  were  spears,  clubs,  and  a  small 
weapon  resembling  the  New'-  Zea¬ 
land  patoo. — The  bay  in  which 
lieutenant  Broughton  landed,  he 
named  Skirmish  Bay. 

A  small  island  was  likewise  found 
by  the  Discovery,  in  the  passage  to 
Otaheite,  in  latitude  27c  36'  S.  and 
longitude  215°  49'  E.  inhabited  by 
a  people,  who,  on  account  of  their 
language  and  their  resemblance  to 
the  Friendly  Islanders,  captain  Van¬ 
couver  says,  were  evidently  of  the 
Great  South-Sea  nation.  Never¬ 
theless,  their  language  (as  appears 
in  the  narrative)  was  so  little  under** 
stood  by  our  navigators,  that, 
though  they  exerted  their  whole 
skill  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  from 
the  natives  the  name  of  their  island, 
they  were  each  unable  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  other’s  meaning ;  and  the 
name  of  Oparro  was  adopted,  as 
the  one  which  captain  Vancouver 
thought  had  the  best  chance  of  be¬ 
ing  right.  A  very  material  differ¬ 
ence,  which  was  likewise  observed 
between  these  islanders  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  other  islands  with 
which  we  are  acquainted  in  the 
South  Seas,  was,  that  not  any  of 
these  people  were  tattowed. — Of 
the  island,  captain  Vancouver  says, 
f  Its  principal  character  is  a  cluster 
of  high  craggy  mountains,  forming, 
in  several  places,  most  romantic 
pinnacles,  with  perpendicular  cliffs 

nearly 
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nearly  from  their  summits  to  the 
sea ;  the  vacancies  between  the 
mountains  would  more  probably  be 
termed  chasms  than  valiies.’  The 
circumstance  most  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  however,  was  that, 

‘  The  tops  of  six  of  the  highest 
hills  bore  the  appearance  of  fortified 
places,  resembling  redoubts ;  hav¬ 
ing  a  sort  of  block-house,  in  the 
shape  of  an  English  glass-house,  in 
the  centre  of  each,  with  rows  of  pa» 
lisadoes  a  considerable  way  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills,  nearly  at 
equal  distances.  These,  over-hang- 
ing,  seemed  intended  for  advanced 
works,  and  apparently  capable  of 
defending  the  citadel  by  a  few 
against  a  numerous  hostof  assailants. 
On  all  of  them,  we  noticed  people, 
as  if  on  duty,  constantly  moving 
about.  What  we  considered  as 
block-houses,  from  their  great  simi¬ 
larity  in  appearance  to  that  sort  of 
building,  were  sufficiently  large  to 
lodge  a  considerable  number  of  per¬ 
sons,  and  were  the  only  habitations 
we  saw.  Yet  from  the  number  of 
canoes  that  in  so  short  a  time  assem¬ 
bled  round  us,  it  is  natural  to  con¬ 
clude,  that  the  inhabitants  are  very 
frequently  afloat,  and  to  infer  from 
this  circumstance  that  the  shores, 
and  not  those  fortified  hills  which 
appeared  to  be  in  the  centre  of  the 
island,  would  be  preferred  for  their 
general  residence. 

Above  thirty  canoes  were  seen. 
The  island  was  estimated  to  be  63 
miles  in  length,  and  no  other  ap¬ 
peared  in  sight.  Whether  the  for¬ 
tified  places,  here  described,  were 
intended  for  defences  of  the  island¬ 
ers  against  each  other,  or  against 
attacks  from  some  more  powerful 
neighbours,  could  only  be  conjec¬ 
tured:  but  the  latter  idea  seems  the 
most  probable.— It  was  not  ascer¬ 


tained  whether  this  island  afforded 
anchorage  : — but  appearances  were 
thought  favourable  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  near  the  N.  W.  part. 

On  the  30th  of  December,  the 
Disovery  anchored  at  Otaheite,  and 
rejoined  the  Chatham,  which  had 
arrived  there  a  few  days  before. 

The  natives  of  Otaheite  received 
our  voyagers  in  the  most  friendly 
and  cordial  manner.  The  original 

O 

intention  of  the  commander  was  to 
have  waited  here  no  longer  than  waS 
necessary  to  procure  a  small  supply 
of  fresh  provisions  ;  and  then  to 
have  proceeded  without  farther  los* 
of  time  to  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
agreeably  to  the  instructions  receiv¬ 
ed  from  the  admiralty  :  those  island# 
lying  nearly  a  month’s  sail  from  Ota¬ 
heite,  and  the  end  of  January  being 
the  time  limited  for  the  expectation 
of  a  vessel  from  England  with  ad¬ 
ditional  instructions.  The  present 
situation,  however,  appeared  to 
possess  so  much  ease  and  conveni¬ 
ence,  that  it  was  determined  to  re¬ 
main,  and  here  to  finish  whatever 
repairs  were  necessary,  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  American  coast. 

Some  months  previously  to  oap- 
tain  Vancouver’s  arrival  here,  the 
British  ship  of  war  the  Pandora, 
which  had  been  sent  in  quest  of  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty,  had  left 
Otaheite  ;  and  nothing  was  known 
there  concerning  Mr.  Christian, 
and  his  remaining  companions, 
since  that  period :  but  it  appears 
that,  while  they  lived  at  Otaheite, 
they  assisted  the  chiefs  in  their 
wars;  and  captain  Vancauver  re¬ 
lates,  that  he  frequently  saw  the 
‘  objects  of  their  particular  regard, 
by  whom  they  have  children.’ 

Captain  Vancouver  gives  a  full 
and  not  unentertaining  account  of 
the  political  views  and  enterprize# 

of 
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of  some  of  the  chiefs :  but,  in  his 
relation,  he  sometimes  speaks  of 
them  with  all  the  respect  due  to  royal 
personages,  and  at  others  treats 
them  with  too  little  ceremony. — It 
was  remarked  that  many  alterations 
had  taken  place  in  the  manners, 
customs,  and  even  persons  of  these 
people,  since  the  time  of  captain 
Cook’s  last  visit  to  them.  The 
wives  of  the  chiefs,  but  no  other 
women,  were  privileged  to  eat  with 
the  men.  On  the  accession  of  the 
present  chief  to  the  Maro,  or  girdle 
of  royalty, 

6  A  very  considerable  alteration 
took  place  in  their'  language,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  proper  names  of  all 
the  chiefs,  to  which,  however,  it 
was  not  solely  confined,  but  ex¬ 
tended  to  no  less  than  forty  or  fifty 
of  the  most  common  words  which 
occur  in  conversation,  and  bearing 
riot  the  least  affinity  whatever  to 
the  former  expressions. 

‘  This  new  language  every  inha¬ 
bitant  is  under  the  necessity  of 
adopting ;  as  any  negligence  or  con¬ 
tempt  of  it  is  punished  with  the 
greatest  severity.  Their  former 
expressions  were,  however,  retained 
in  their  recollection  5  and,  for  our 
better  communication,  were,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  permitted  to  be  used  in  con¬ 
versation  with  us,  without  incur¬ 
ring'  displeasure.  ’ 

Here  it  is  proper  to  mention  a 
custom,  remarked,  in  former  voy¬ 
ages,  to  have  been  in  very  common 
practice  among  the  natives  of  the' 
South-Sea  Islands,  in  their  inter¬ 
course  with  Europeans,  of  adopt¬ 
ing  such  prommeiatiort  of  their  own 
language  as  was  in  use  and  best 
understood  by  the  new-comers,  for 
the  convenience  of  more  ready 
communication;  this  adoption,  no 
doubt,  being  attended  with  much 
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less  trouble  than  the  endeavour  to 
correct.  So  far  has  this  practice 
been  known  to  prevail,  that,  when 
ships  have  been  visited  by  people 
from  the  more  distant  parts  of  an 
island,  it  became  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  the  natives  with  whom 
they  had  been  longest  acquaint¬ 
ed,  to  act  as  interpreters  between 
them. 

The  vessels  quitted  Otaheite  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1792  J  and 
on  the  1st  of  March  they  arrived 
in  sight  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
among  which  they  remained  till  the 
30th.  They  heard  no  tidings  of  the 
store-ship  which  they  expected  to 
have  called  here  for  them. — but  re¬ 
ceived  information  that  no  vessels 
had  arrived  since  the  preceding  au¬ 
tumn,  when  one  British  and  three 
American,  traders  had  touched  at 
the  islands.  Towereroo,  the  na¬ 
tive,  whom  they  carried  from  Eng* 
land,  was  left  at  Ovv  hyhee,  under 
the  protection  of  a  chief  named 
Tianna,  who  had  visited  China, 
and  of  whom  mention  is  made  in 
the  narrative  of  captain  Meare’s 
voyage.  On  the  9th,  the  ships  an¬ 
chored  at  one  of  the  islands  named 
Attowai,  where  they  found  part  of 
the  crew  of  an  American  trader, 
who  had  been  left  here  by  their 
commander,  for  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  sandal  wood  and  pearls  1 
with  the  former  of  which  the  islands 
abound,  and  a  great  price  is  given 
for  it  in  India. 

Many  of  these  islanders,  front 
their  commerce  with  the  European 
vessels  which  have  been  employed 
in  the  American  fur-trade,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  fire-arms  ;  which  they 
are  more  desirous  of  obtaining  in 
return  for  their  refreshments  than 
any  other  European  commodity. 
Some  of  the  chiefs  produced  writ¬ 
ten 
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ten  certificates  of  good  behaviour, 
with  recommendations  from  the 
commanders  of  trading  vessels:  but 
many  of  these  directed  that  stran¬ 
gers,  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
natives,  should  observe  the  greatest 
circumspection,  and  keep  constantly 
on  their  guard ;  and  for  these  cau¬ 
tions,  our  people  learnt  there  had 
been  very  sufficient  reason,  attempts 
having  been  made  by  the  natives  to 
capture  several  vessels,  oneof  which, 
an  American  schooner,  unfortunate¬ 
ly  became  their  prey,  and  the  crew 
were  all,  except  one  man,  put  to 
death. — At  Attowai,  the  chiefs  pro¬ 
posed  to  visit  captain  Vancouver’s 
ship  ;  but,  before  they  would  ven¬ 
ture  on  board,  they  required  hos¬ 
tages. 

Seeds  of  different  kinds  were 
left  with  the  natives;  and  there  is 
every  probability  of  their  thriving, 
as  these  people  are  very  intelligent 
and  careful  in  their  husbandry. 
Among  other  instances  of  their  in¬ 
genuity,  an  aqueduct  was  seen  on 
a  well-constructed  wall  of  stone  and 
clay,  24  feet  high,  for  the  purpose 
ot  watering  their  plantations. 

April  lfth,  the  ships  made  the 
American  coast  in  latitude  3 Q°  151 
N.  and  stood  to  the  northward, 
keeping  in  sight  of  the  shore,  and 
preserving  their  station  during  the 
night,  that  no  part  of  the  coast 
might  be  passed  unobserved. 

Yvhen  the  ships  had  proceeded 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  47°  37’  N. 
they  fell  in  with  an  American  ves¬ 
sel  named  theColumbia,  command¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Robert  Gray,  the  same 
person  who  had  formerly  com¬ 
manded  a  sloop  called  the  Wash¬ 
ington  ;  and  of  whose  discoveries 
mention  is  made  in  the  admiralty 
instructions  to  captain  Vancouver. 
The  information  which  they  ob- 
Vol.  XL. 


tained  from  Mr.  Gray  differs  very 
materially  from  what  was  published 
concerning  him  in  England  ;  it  is 
thus  related  : 

“  It  is  not  possiblo  to  conceive 
any  one  to  be  more  astonished  than 
was  Mr.  Gray,  on  his  being  made 
acquainted,  that  his  authority  had 
been  quoted,  and  the  track  pointed 
out  that  he  had  been  said  to  have 
made  in  thesloop  Washington.  In 
contradiction  to  which,  he  assured 
the  officers,  that  he  had  penetrated 
only  50  miles  into  the  straits  in 
question  in  an  E.  S.  E.  direction  5 
that  he  found  the  passage  5  leagues 
wide ;  and  that  he  understood,  from 
the  natives,  that  the  opening  ex¬ 
tended  a  considerable  distance  to 
the  northward;  that  this  was  all 
the  information  he  had  acquired  re¬ 
specting  this  inland  sea,  and  that  he 
returned  into  the  ocean  by  the  same 
way  he  had  entered  at.  The  inlet 
he  supposed  to  be  the  same  that  De 
Fuca  had  discovered,  which  opinion 
seemed  to  be  universally  received 
by  all  the  modern  visitors. ’’ 

Another  piece  of  intelligence  ob¬ 
tained  from  Mr.  Gray  was,  that 
he  had  been  off  the  mouth  of  a 
river  in  the  latitude  of  46Q  10’  N. 
which  he  had,  for  nine  days,  en¬ 
deavoured  to  enter,  but  was  at 
length  obliged  to  relinquish  his  pur¬ 
pose  in  consequence  of  a  constant 
strong  out-set.  This  opening  cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver  had  seen  as  he  sail¬ 
ed  by  that  part  of  the  coast,  but  he 
had  deemed  it  inaccessible;  not  on 
account  of  a  current,  but  from 
breakers,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
extend  quite  across  the  entrance.— 
The  land  which  they  had  hitherto 
passed  is  described  as  presenting  a 
prospect  of  great  fertility,  and  a- 
bounding  with  woods :  but,  except¬ 
ing  the  place  at  which  a  few'  canoes 
I  i  came 
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came  off  to  them,  as  already  men¬ 
tioned,  no  inhabitants  were  seen  on 
the  whole  extensor  the  coast  5  nor 
did  they  meet  ‘  with  any  circum¬ 
stance  that,  in  the  most  distant  man¬ 
ner,  indicated  a  probability  of  the 
country  being  inhabited.’  Where 
they  had  now  arrived,  however, 
several  villages  were  seen  scattered 
along  the  shore  3  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  29th  of  April,  they  were 
off  the  entrance  of  the  celebrated 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca. 

An  adequate,  or  even  an  intelli¬ 
gible;  idea  of  the  survey  in  which 
captain  Vancouver  and  his  compa¬ 
nions  were  now  engaged,  can  only 
be‘  obtained  by  an  examination  and 

J 

comparison  of  the  charts  with  the 
narrative.  As  they  advanced  with¬ 
in  the  opening  of  the  straits,  their 
progress  was  greatly  retarded  by  the 
number  of  inlets  into  which  the  en¬ 
trance  branched  in  every  direction  ; 
and  most  of  these  were  examined 
by  the  boats,  which  were  frequently 
absent  from  the  ships  on  this  service 
for  several  days  together.  In  the 
midst  of  their  labours,  they  were 
surprisedhy  the  sight  oftwoSpanisli 
vessels  of  war,  employed,  like  them¬ 
selves,  in  surveying  this  inlet,  the 
examination  of  which  had  been 
begun  by  them  in  the  preceding 
year.  By  the  officers  of  these  ves¬ 
sels,  captain  Vancouver  was  in¬ 
formed  that  the  commandant  at 
Nootka  waited  his  arrival  there,  4  in 
order  to  negociate  the  restoration 
ot  those  territories  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain  and  measures 
of  mutual  assistance  were  concerted 
between  the  captains  of  the  two 
nations,  for  the  prosecution  of  the 
survey,  in  which  each  agreed  to 
communicate  to  the  other  their  dis¬ 
coveries.  Not  one  of  the  many 
arms  of  the  inlet,  nor  ol  the  chan¬ 


nels  which  they  explored  in  this 
broken  part  of  the  coast,  was  found 
to  extend  more  than  a  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  the.  en¬ 
trance  into  the  strait.  After  having 
surveyed  the  southern  coast,  on 
which  side  a  termination  was  dis¬ 
covered  to  every  opening,  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  continued  line  of  the 
shore,  they  were  led  to  the  north¬ 
ward,  and  afterwards  towards  the 
N.  W.  till  they  came  into  the  open 
sea  through  a  different  channel, 
from  the  strait  of  Juan  de  huca,  by 
which  they  had  commenced  this 
inland  navigation. 

Thus  it  appeared,  that  the  land 
forming  the  north  side  of  that  strait 
is  part  of  an  island,  or  of  an  ar¬ 
chipelago,  extending  nearly  iOO 
leagues  in  length  from  S.  E.  to 
N.  W,  and  on  the  side  of  this 
land,  most  distant  from  the  con¬ 
tinent,  is  situated  Nootka  Sound. 
The  most  peculiar  circumstance  of 
this  navigation  is  the  extreme  depth 
of  water,  when  contrasted  with  the 
narrowness  of  the  channels.  The 
vessels  were  sometimes  drifted  a- 
bout  by  the  currents  during  the 
whole  of  a  night,  close  to  the  rocks, 
without  knowing  how  to  help  them¬ 
selves,  on  account  of  the  darkness, 
and  the  depth  being  much  too  great 
to  afford  them  anchorage. 

In  the  course  of  this  survey,  the 
voyagers  had  frequent  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  natives,  whom  they 
met  sometimes  in  canoes  and  some¬ 
times  at  their  villages.  In  their 
transactions  with  Europeans,  they 
are  described  as  4  well  versed  in  the 
principles  of  trade,  which  they  car¬ 
ried  on  in  a  very  fair  and  honourable 
manner.’  In  other  respects,  they 
were  less  honest.  At  one  village, 
200  sea  otter- skins  were  purchased 
of  them  by  the  crews  of  the  vessels 
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in  the  course  of  a  day  ;  and  they 
had  many  more  to  sell  in  the  same 
place,  as  also  skins  of  bears,  deer, 
and  other  animals.  One  party  of 
Indians,  whom  they  met,  had  the 
skin  of  a  young  lioness ;  and  these 
spoke  a  language  different  from  that 
used  in  Nootka  Sound.  Venison 
was  sometimes  brought  for  sale  ; 
and  a  piece  of  copper,  not  more 
than  a  foot  square,  purchased  one 
whole  deer  and  part  of  another. 
Among  other  articles  of  traffic,  two 
children,  six  or  seven  years  of  age, 
were  offered  for  sale.  Trie  com¬ 
modities  most  prized  by  the  natives 
were  fire-arms,  copper,  and  great 
coats.  Beads  and  trinkets  they 
would  only  receive  as  presents,  and 
not  as  articles  of  exchange.  Many 
of  them  were  possessed  of  fire-arms. 
In  one  part,  it  is  related,  that,  after 
a  ehief  had  received  some  presents, 

*  he,  with  most  of  his  companions, 
returned  to  the  shore  ;  and,  on  land¬ 
ing,  fired  several  muskets,  to  shew, 
in  all  probability,  with  what  dex¬ 
terity  they  could  use  these  weapons, 
to  which  they  seemed  as  familiari- 
zed  as  if  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  fire-arms  from  their  earliest 
infancy.’ 

The  dresses  of  these  people,  be¬ 
sides  skins,  are  a  kind  of  woollen 
garments;  the  materials  composing 
which  are  explained  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  extract : 

(  The  dogs  belonging  to  this  tribe 
ot  Indians  were  numerous,  and 
much  resembled  those  ofPomerania, 
though,  in  general,  somewhat  larger. 
They  were  all  shorn  as  close  to  the 
skin  as  sheep  are  in  England  ;  and 
so  compact  were  their  fleeces,  that 
large  portions  could  be  lifted  up 
by  a  corner  without  causing  any 
separation.  They  were  composed 
tf  a  mixture  of  a  coarse  kind  of 
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wool,  with  very  fine  long  hair,  ca¬ 
pable  of  being  spun  into  yarn.  This 
gave  me  reason  to  believe,  that  their 
woollen  cloalhing  might  in  part  be 
composed  of  this  material  mixed 
with  a  finer  kind  of  wool  from 
some  other  animal,  as  their  gar¬ 
ments  were  all  too  fine  to  fie  ma¬ 
nufactured  from  the  coarse  coat¬ 
ing  of  the  dog  alone.’ 

Of  other  animals  alive,  deer  only 
were  seen  in  any  abundance  by  our 
people. 

The  number  of  inhabitants  com¬ 
puted  to  be  in  the  largest  of  the 
villages,  or  towns,  that  were  dis¬ 
covered,  did  not  exceed  six  hun¬ 
dred.  Captain  Vancouver  conjec¬ 
tured  the  small-pox  to  be  a  disease 
common,  and  very  fatal  among 
them  ;  many  were  much  marked ; 
and  most  of  these  had  lost  the  right 
eye. — Their  method  of  disposing  of 
their  dead  is  very  singular  : 

f  Baskets  were  found  suspended 
on  high  trees,  each  containing  the 
skeleton  of  a  young  child  ;  in  some 
of  which  were  also  small  square 
boxes  filled  with  a  kind  of  white 
paste,  resembling  such  as  I  had 
seen  the  natives  eat,  supposed  to  be 
made  of  the  saranne  root ;  some  of 
these  boxes  were  quite  full,  others 
were  nearly  empty,  eaten  probably 
bv  the  mice,  squirrels,  or  birds.  On 
the  next  low  point,  south  of  our  en¬ 
campment,  where  the  gunners  were 
airing  the  powder,  they  met  with 
several  holes  in  which  human  bo¬ 
dies  were  interred,  lightly  covered 
over,  and  in  different  stat  es  of  de¬ 
cay,  some  appearing  to  have  been 
very  recently  deposited.  About 
half  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  our 
tents,  where  the  land  is  nearly  level 
with  high-water  mark,  a  few  paces 
within  the  skirting  ot  the  wood,  a 
canoe  was  found  suspended  be- 

I  i 2  tween 
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tween  two  trees,  in  which  were 
three  human  skeletons. 

11  On  each  point  of  the  harbour, 
which,  in  honour  of  a  particular 
friend,  I  call  Penn’s  Cove,  was  a 
deserted  village  ;  in  one  of  which 
were  found  several  sepulchres  form¬ 
ed  exactly  like  a  centry-box.  Some 
of  them  were  open,  and  contained 
the  skeletons  of  many  young  chil¬ 
dren  tied  up  in  baskets  ;  the  smaller 
bones  of  adults  were  likewise  notic¬ 
ed,  but  no  one  ofthe  limb  bones  could 
here  be  found,  which  gave  rise  to 
an  opinion,  that  these,  by  the  living 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood, 
were  appropriated  to  useful  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  pointing  their  ar¬ 
rows,  spears,  or  other  weapons.’ 

However  honourably  these  peo¬ 
ple  have  been  represented  in  their 
conduct  as  traders,  it  appeared  on 
several  occasions  that  it  was  unsafe 
to  depend  on  their  good-will  alone: 
and  some  instances  occurred  of  their 
making  every  preparation  for  an 
attack,  from  which  they  desisted 
only  on  being  doubtful  of  the  event: 
yet  immediately  on  relinquishing 
their  purpose,  they  would  come 
with  the  greatest  confidence  to  trade, 
appearing  perfectly  regardless  of 
what  had  before  been  in  agitation. 
The  boats,  as  already  noticed,  were 
frequently  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  $hips  ;  and  on  such  occasions, 
when  large  parties  of  Indians  have 
first  seen  them,  they  generally  held 
long  conferences  among  themselves 
before  they  approached  the  boats; 
probably  for  the  purpose  ofdetermin- 
ing  the  mode  of  conduct  which  they 
judged  ft  most  prudent  to  observe. 

On  the  9th  of  August,  the  vessels 
had  again  reached  the  open  sea, 
and  proceeded  along  the  coast  to 
the  northward.  On  the  l/th,  in 
latitude  of  52°  N,  they  met  a  British 


trading  vessel,  which  had  lately  left 
Nootka  :  from  whom  they  learnt 
that  the  Daedalus  store-ship  had  ar¬ 
rived  from  England  ;  and  a  letter, 
which  was  sent  to  captain  Vancou¬ 
ver,  informed  him  of  the  unfortu¬ 
nate  death  of  lieutenant  Hergest, 
her  commander,  who  had  been 
killed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Woa- 
hoo,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands, 
with  Mr.  William  Gooch,  the  as¬ 
tronomer.  In  consequence  of  this 
intelligence,  captain  Vancouver  de¬ 
termined  to  abandon,  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  season,  the  farther  prosecution 
of  the  survey  to  the  northward,  and 
to  make  the  best  of  his  way  towards 
Nootka  Sound ;  at  which  port  he 
anchored  on  the  2Sth. 

The  time,  at  Nootka,  was  fully 
occupied  bynegociation  concerning 
the  territories,  of  which  restitution 
was  to  '  have  been  made  by  the 
Spaniards.  Diplomatic  history, 
however,  is  a  kind  of  forbidden 
ground  ;  and,  as  the  subject  of  this 
does  not  afford  much  matter  of  en¬ 
tertainment,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark  that,  with  great  mutual  ci¬ 
vilities,  very  little  progress  was 
made  towards  an  adjustment ;  till 
at  length  it  was  agreed  by  both  par¬ 
ties  to  refer  the  business  back  to 
their  repective  courts: 

The  ships  steered  along  the  coast 
to  the  S.  E.  towards  the  river  men¬ 
tioned  to  them  by  Mr.  Gray,  com- 
njianderof  the  Columbia,  in  latitude 
40°  101  N.  which  river  is  distin¬ 
guished  in  the  chart  by  the  name  of 
Columbia.  On  the  1  /th  they  were 
off  its  mouth,  within  which  the 
Chatham  entered  :  but  the  Discove¬ 
ry  was  prevented  by  the  currents  and 
broken  water,  and  on  the  21st  was 
forced  to  sea  by  bad  weather.  Cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver  continued  hi? 
course  to  the  southward,  leaving  the 
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Chatham  in  Columbia  river,  and  on 
the  14th  arrived  at  Port  St.  Francis¬ 
co.  This  settlement  is  described  to 
be  in  a  very  unimproved  state. 
*  Except  its  natural  pastures,  the 
flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  cattle, 
there  is  notanobject  toindicate  the 
most  remote  connection  with  any 
European  or  other  civilized  nation.’ 
The  character  drawn  of  the  natives 
is  by  no  means  a  flattering  picture  j 
— f  under  the  middle  size,  ill  made, 
their  faces  ugly,  presenting  a  dull, 
heavy,  and  stupid  countenance. — 
the  same  horrid  state  of  uncleanli¬ 
ness  and  laziness  seemed  to  pervade 
the  whole,’  &c.  Captain  Vancou¬ 
ver  visited  the  mission  of  St.  Clara, 
(of  which  he  gives  a  description,) 
18  leagues  distant  from  St.  Francis¬ 
co  ;  in  which  journey,  though  the 
country  presented  a  prospect  of  lux¬ 
uriant  fertility,  *  there  was  neither 
house,  hut,  nor  any  place  of  shelter, 
excepting  such  as  the  spreading  trees 
afforded.’  Oaks  were  seen  in  great 
abundance.  On  his  return  to  St. 
Francisco,  captain  Vancouver  found 
that  the  Chatham  had  arrived  there. 

Lieutenant  Broughton,  who  was 
left  in  the  entrance  of  Columbia 
river,  when  he  saw  the  Discovery 
forced  to  sea,  judiciously  determin¬ 
ed  to  take  advantage  of  his  sisua- 
tion,  and  proceeded  to  examine  the 
river.  The  navigation  was  so  in¬ 
terrupted  by  shoals,  that,  in  the 
courseofafew  leagues,  the  vessel  had 
twice  taken  the  ground.  This  de- 
terminedMr.  Broughton  to  continue 
his  examination  in  boats ;  and  ac¬ 
cordingly,  after  having  fixed  the 
Chatham  in  a  place  of  safety,  he  set 
out  with  his  cutter  and  launch. 
They  advanced  in  an  eastern  and 
southern  direction,  for  seven  days, 
following  what  appeared  to  be  the 
main  branch  of  the  river  :  for  seve¬ 


ral  other  rivers  fell  into  this.  Du¬ 
ring  the  first  part  of  the  time,  they 
had  some  assistance  from  the  flood 
tides  :  but  latterly  they  had  found 
the  current  constantly  vanning  to- 
wards  the  sea,  though  the  rise  and 
fall  of  the  tide  was  very  discernible 
by  the  shores.  They  had  met  with 
people  in  their  way  up,  and  at  one 
time  f  were  surrounded  by  twenty- 
three  canoes,  carrying  from  three 
to  twelve  persons  each,  all  attired 
in  their  war-garments,  and  in  every 
other  respect  prepared  for  combat,’ 
— but,  after  having  .discoursed  with 
some  friendly  Indians  who  had  be¬ 
fore  joined  the  English,  they  laid 
aside  their  war-dress,  and  with 
great  civility  exchanged  some  of 
their  arms,  and  other  articles,  for 
such  things  as  were  presented  to 
them,  ‘  but  would  neither  part  with 
their  copper  swords,  nor  a  kind  of 
battle-axe  made  of  iron.’  Some  of 
these  strangers  advised  the  voyagers 
to  go  no  farther,  making  signs  that, 
if  they  persisted,  they  would  meet 
people  who  would  cut  off  their 
heads.  This  was  on  the  fourth  day 
of  their  expedition.  A  t  the  end  of 
the  7th  day,  the  rapidity  of  the 
stream  increasing  against  them,  and 
fheir  provisions  being  nearly  ex¬ 
pended,  Mr.  Broughton  found  it 
impracticable  to  proceed  farther. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  here  was 
a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  soundings 
across  fiom  0’  to  2  fathoms  >oiue 
of  the  natives  from  whom  they  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  intelligence, 
made  signs  which  Mr  Broughton 
understood  lo  mean  that,  higher  up 
the  river,  they  would  meet  with 
waterfalls,  but  that  the  source  was 
very  distant. — Such  are  the  particu¬ 
lars  ot  the  interesting  information 
gained  by  Mr.  Broughton  concern¬ 
ing  Columbia  river. 

I  i  3 
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The  observations  made  by  cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver,  respecting  port  St. 
Farncisco,  open  another  field  for 
conjecture. 

*  The  little  we  had  seen  (says  he) 
of  Port  St.  Francisco,  enabled  us 
to  decide  that  it  was  very  exten¬ 
sive  in  two  directions :  one  spaci¬ 
ous  branch  took  its  course  east  and 
south-eastward  to  a  great  distance 
from  the  station  we  had  quitted 
in  the  morning  :  the  other,  appa¬ 
rently  of  equal  magnitude,  led  to 
the  northward.  In  this  were  several 
islands.’— Near  the  branch  lead¬ 
ing  to  the  east  and  south-eastward 
before-mentioned  is  situated  the 
mission  of  St.  Clara.  These  gentle¬ 
men  informed  me  that  this  branch 
bad  been  thoroughly  examined,  but 
that  the  branch  leading  to  the  north 
never  had.’ — *  The  port  having 
been  established  by  Spain,  I  did  not 
consider  it  prudent  to  prosecute  its 
examination  without  sufficient  au¬ 
thority  for  so  doing.’ 

Here  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
it  does  not  appear,  in  the  narrative, 
that  permission  was  demanded  to 
make  examination :  but  captain 
Vancouver  states  that  the  weather 
was  not  favourable  for  such  an  un¬ 
dertaking. 

Leaving  Port  St.  Francisco,  the 
ships  sailed  to  Monterey,  another 
Spanish  settlement.  The  Daeda¬ 
lus  was  now  dispatched  to  New 
South  Wales  5 -and  captain  Van¬ 
couver  wrote  to  request  of  . go¬ 
vernor  Phillips,  that  she  might  be 
sent  back  to  him  at  Nootka,  with 
a  supply  of  twelve  months  provi¬ 
sions  and  stores.  The  ship  was 
also  ordered  to  call  in  her  way  at 
Otaheite,  for  some  English  seamen 
who  had  been  cast  away  in  the  snip 
Matilda,  of  London,  on  a  ledge  of 
rocks  out  of  sight  of  any  land  j  alter 


which  accident,  the  crew,  in  their 
boats,  found  their  way  to  Otaheite. 
From  that  island  the  second  mate 
and  two  of  the  men  had  proceeded, 
in  an  open  whale-boat,  towards 
New  South  Wales,  a  distance  of 
nearly  1200  leagues.  Whether 
they  succeeded  in  this  hazardous 
and  extraordinary  undertaking,  we 
do  not  find  in  the  sequel.  The 
commander  of  the  Matilda,  with 
four  others,  had  taken  their  passage 
from  Otaheite,  on  board  the  Jenny, 
of  Bristol  ;  which  vessel  captain 
Vancouver  met  at  Nootka- Sou-nd. 

Lieutenant  Broughton  was  left 
at  Monterey,  with  accounts  for 
the  board  of  admiralty,  of  all  their 
transactions  up  to  that  time,  with 
surveys,  &c.  Sen.  Quadra  promis¬ 
ing  to  accommodate  him  with  a  pas¬ 
sage  by  the  way  of  New  Spain  to 
England.  On  the  13  th  of  January, 
1793j  the  ships  sailed  from  Monte¬ 
rey,  and,  on  the  18th,  steered 
from  the  American  coast  towards 
the  Sandwich  Islands. 

The  year  1792  is  concluded  by 
captain  Vancouver  with  a  relation 
of  the  circumstances  attending  the 
death  of  lieutenant  Hergest,  the 
late  commander  of  the  Daedalus 
transport,  and  of  the  discoveries 
made  by  that  officer. 

We  left  the  Discovery  and  the 
Chatham  steering  from  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coast,  towards  the  Sandwich 
islands.  They  arrived  off  the 
eastern  part  of  Owhyhee,  February 
12th,  1793;  when  the  two  vessels 
separated,  for  the  purpose  of  sur¬ 
veying  each  a  side  oi  the  island, 
it  being  settled  that  they  should 
meet  again,  at  Karakakooa  Bay,  on 
the  western  side.  None,  of  the 
natives  came  near  the  Discovery 
till  the  next  morning,  when  a  canoe 
paddled  from  the  shore  to  them. 
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The  people  in  this  canoe  reported 
that  a  general  taboo  (interdiction) 
had  prevented  the  inhabitants  from 
coming  to  the  ship. 

These  visitors,  however,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  taboo ,  sold  a  hog,  and 
other  refreshments,  for  some  iron  ; 
and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  the 
chiefs,  when  it  suited  their  pur¬ 
poses,  scrupled  not  to  dispense, 
occasionally,  with  the  restrictions 
of  the  taboo ,  if  it  was  net  of  a  reli¬ 
gious  nature. 

When  theships  were  nearly  ready 
for  sea,  a  grand  entertainment  was 
given  by  the  king  of  Owhyhee,  at 
which,  besides  many  other  formali¬ 
ties,  was  represented  a  battle.  In 
"some  particulars  of  this  representa  ¬ 
tion,  we  see  a  striking  resemblance 
to  the  manners  of  the  ancients. 
The  arms  used  were  wooden  lances, 
or  javelins,  blunted  for  the  occasion 
with  long  spears,  by  the  natives 
called  pallaloo,  which  were  never 
to  be  quitted  but  in  case  of  death, 
or  defeat:  and  the  performance  be¬ 
gan  by  the  opposed  parties  advanc¬ 
ing  to  wardseachother  withreproach- 
ful  speeches  and  gestures,  and  then 
throwing  the  lances. 

The  whole  account  of  this  ac- 
hibition  is  very  entertaining,  and  if 
nothing  more  were  known  ot  these 
islanders,  would  sufficiently  evince 
that  they  are  a  hardy  and  warlike 
people.  Many  hurts  and  slight 
wounds  were  received  in  the  course 
of  these  exercises,  which  were  borne 
with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  and 
good  humour. 

The  ships  left,  the  islands  on  the 
30th  of  March,  and  on  the  26th  of 
April,  were  in  sight  of  Cape  Men- 
docino,on  the  coast  of  New  Albion, 
May  2d,  they  anchored  in  Porto  de 
la  Trinidada,  latitude  41o  3?N. 
Here  they  took  in  wood  and  water: 


but  as  a  harbour,  ora  place  afford¬ 
ing  shelter  for  shipping,  they  found 
it  to  be  very  inferior  to  what  they 
had  expected  from  the  description 
given  in  the  journal  of  Don  frac- 
cisco  Manrelii ;  a  translation  of  which 
has  been  presented  to  the  public  by 
the  bon.  Dames  Barrington.  The 
identity  of  the  port,  captain  Van¬ 
couver  says,  could  not  be  doubted  j 
for. 

At  Trinidada,  they  found  an  In¬ 
dian  village,  and  the  natives  visited 
the  ships.  They  were  of  a  lower 
stature  than  any  tribes  of  Indians  be¬ 
fore  seen  by  our  voyagers,  but  stout¬ 
ly  made. 

FromPorto  de  la  Trinidada,  they 
proceeded  northward,  and  on  the 
20th  of  May,  anchored  in  Nootka, 
where  they  stopped  only  three  days. 
The  Spaniards  wereincreasing  their 
fortifications  at  this  place,  but  they 
gave  every  assistance  in  their  power 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
ships. 

May  the  26th,  they  arrived  in 
Fitzhugh’sSound, and  recommenced 
their  examination  at  the  part  at 
which  it  had  been  discontinued  in 
the  preceding  year.  The  survey 
now7  made,  in  most  of  its  circum¬ 
stances,  resembled  the  former.  They 
found  the  samekindof  broken  coast, 
with  inlets  and  channels  almost  in¬ 
numerable;  and  the  same  extraor¬ 
dinary  depth  of  water  close  to  the 
shores,  and  in  places  inclosed  all 
round  with  land.  One  instance 
occurs,  in  which,  in  a  channel  only 
a  mile  in  width,  ‘  they  traversed 
repeatedly  from  shore  toshore,  with¬ 
out  finding  bottom  with  185  fathoms 
of  line,  though  within  half  a  ship’s 
length  of  the  rocks,’ — From  the  end 
of  May  to  the  21st  of  September, 
the  time  occupied  in  this  year  by 
the  northern  survey,  they  advanced 
I  i  4  but 
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but  little  more  than  four  degrees 
northward,  leaving  off  between  the 
56th  and  57 th  degree  of  north  lati¬ 
tude.  The  greater  part  of  the  sur¬ 
vey  was,  as  formerly,  performed  in 
boats j  in  which,  besides  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  being  continually  exposed 
to  the  weather,  our  people  rang' eat 
risks  from  the  dispositions  of  the  na¬ 
tives  :  the  behaviour  of  some  of  the 
tribes  which  they  met  being  ex¬ 
tremely  terocious. 

In  one  of  the  most  intricate  parts 
of  their  navigation,  they  met  three 
English  vessels.  The  intefioence 
imparted  to  captain  Vancouver,  by 
Mr. Brown,  who  commanded  them, 
is  the  mostimportant matter  relative 
to  the  object  of  the  voyage,  that 
occurred  during  the  season  : 

He  very  obligingly  communka- 
ted  to  me  every  information  he  fad 
been  able  toob'ain.  The  principal 
circumstance  was  ihatot  ifishaving 
sailed  up  a  large  opening,  whose 
southern  enhance  was  in  latitude 
54°  45'. 

f  Eh  is  is  probably  the  same  as 
that  laid  down  in  Sen.  Caatnanoe’* 
chart,  named  Estrecho  de  Elmir  ante 
\Fuentes .  Mr.  Brown  found  it  ex¬ 
end  to  the  north-westward,  with 
several  arms  branching  from  it  in 
Various  directions  to  the  latitude  of 
56°  20';  where,  in  a  south-wester¬ 
ly  direction,  it  again  communicated 
with  the  North  Pacific.  IPe  had  un¬ 
derstood,  from  the  natives,  that 
there  was  in  this  neighbourhot  d  a 
very  extensive  inland  navigation, 
communicating  with  a  sea  to  the 
northward,  that  employed  the  in- 
habitan  ts  nearly  three  months  in 
reaching  its  extent,  where  they 
traded  for  whale-oil,  sea-otter  skins, 
and  other  marine  productions.  This 
inland  navigation  Mr.  Brown  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  an  extensive  arm,  ly¬ 


ing  from  hence  towards  the  N.N.E. 
about  nine  leagues  distant ;  the  en 
trance  of  which  he  had  visited,  and 
found  it  spacious  and  large,  bur  had 
not  penetrated  any  distance  into  it. 
At  its  south-east  point  of  entrance  a 
small  branch  extended  to  the  south¬ 
eastward,  up  which  he  proceeded 
with  his  sloop  and  schooner  a_out 
six  miles,  where  they  anchored  be¬ 
fore  a  village  of  the  natives  ’ 

Two  days  after  the  receipt  of 
this  information,  they  arrived  at  the 
entrance  of  an  opening  in  the  con¬ 
tinental  shore,  which  they  believed 
to  be  the  one  described  by  Mr. 
Brown.  The  account  of  the  coast 
and  of  the  survey  is  here  not  suffi- 
cieiuly  intelligible  •  but, perhaps,  it 
was  not  possible  to  make  it  wholly 
clear.  Captain  Vancouver  speaks 
of  a  number  of  openings  seen,  in 
the  following  manner.  'Thebiarch 
of  the  inlet  we  were  now  naviga¬ 
ting  was  not  of  great*,  r  width,  nor 
did  it  appear  likely  to  become  more 
extensive,  than  that  to  the  west¬ 
ward  of  us  just  discovered  This 
made  it  uncertain  which  to  consider 
as  the  main  branch.  Feus  other 
openings  had  been  passed  on  the 
eastern  shore,  whose  extent  had  not 
yet  beenascertained.’  It  is  evident 
that,  on  the  plan  laid  down  for  the 
survey,  every  branch  should  (in  its 
turn )  beregarded  as  themain  branch, 
till  experience  had  proved  the  con¬ 
trary.  This  part  of  the  narrative  is 
defective  in  method  :  but  the  word 
yet,  in  the  preceding  extract,  im¬ 
plies  that  it  was  not  intended  that 
any  opening  should  be  passed  unex¬ 
amined.  On  applying  to  the  charts, 
we  seethe  line  of  continuation  un¬ 
broken,  except  by  two  or  three 
livers,  which  are  represented  as  not 
affording  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
a  navigable  communication 5  andno 
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one  of  the  channels,  which  they  ex¬ 
plored,  carried  them  far  in  an  east¬ 
erly  direction.  In  this  service,  cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver  was  absent  from  the 
ship,  examining  with  the  boats,  at 
one  time  23  days,  having  traversed 
from  their  outset  to  their  return 
above /OO  geographical  miles.  The 
captain’s  boat  was  attacked  by  a 
party  of  Indians,  and  two  of  his 
men  were  wounded.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion,  an  old  woman,  in  one  of 
the  Indian  canoes,  gave  directions, 
encouraged  them  to  the  attack,  and 
seemed  to  be  their  principal  leader. 
Indeed,  the  situation  of  our  people 
was  at  one  time  extremely  perilous, 
and  principally  owing  to  their  own 
neglect. 

‘  But,  says  captain  Vancouver, 
having  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
a  series  of  tranquil  intercourse  with 
the  several  different  tribes  of  Indi¬ 
ans  we  had  met  with,  our  apprehen- 
tions  of  any  molestation  from  them 
were  totally  done  away ;  and  that 
attentive  wariness  which  had  been 
the  first  object  of  my  concern  on 
coming  amongst  these  rude  nations, 
had  latterly  been  much  neglected. 
For  although  we  had  now  more 
arms  than  we  were  provided  with 
during  the  preceding  summer, 
namely,  two  wall-pieces  cut  shortfor 
the  purpose  ot  being  more  handy  in 
the  boats,  each  of  which  was  loaded 
with  a  dozen  pistol  balls,  yet  these, 
as  well  as  some  of  our  muskets,  had 
been  so  neglected  by  disuse,  that 
they  were  unserviceable  on  this 
pressing  emergency.’ 

The  launch,  under  the  direction 
of  lieutenant  Swaine,  had  fortunate¬ 
ly  been  more  on  its  guard  against 
the  natives,  and  came  up  very 
opportunely  to  the  captain  s  assist¬ 
ance. 


While  captain  Vancouver  was 
absent  on  this  survey,  another  party, 
with  two  boats,  went  to  examine 
some  openings  to  the  eastward, 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  ships. 
As  channels  in  this  direction  are  of 
the  most  importance  to  themain  ob¬ 
ject  of  their  survey,  we  think  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  take  notice  of  a  river  dis¬ 
covered  in  55°  N.  latitude,  in  a 
shoal  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  by 
captain  Vancouver,  named  Obser¬ 
vatory  Inlet.  The  river  is  described 
to  be  a  small  opening  in  a  shallow 
bank,  not  exceeding  in  width  a 
ship’s  length  :  but  the  water  had 
suddenly  deepened  from  five  feet  to 
two  and  five  fathoms,  and  through 
this  narrow  entrance  the  tide,  both 
Hood  and  ebb,  rushed  with  great 
force.  A  t  the  latter  part  of  the  ebb, 
however,  the  water  was  perfectly 
fresh,  though  not.  more  than  four 
miles  from  the  main  arm  of  the 
sea. 

After  the 20th of  September,  they 
returned  to  the  southward,  keeping 
at  a  distance  from  the  continent, 
and  to  the  westward  of  the  land 
named  Queen  Charlotte’s  Islands. 
On  the  5th  of  October,  they  an¬ 
chored  at  Nootka  ;  whence  conti¬ 
nuing  to  the  southward,  they  called 
at  Port  St.  Francisco,  and  at  Mon¬ 
terey  : — but  it  now  appeared  to 
captain  Vancouver  that  the  atten¬ 
tion  and  friendly  disposition  of  the 
Spaniards  had  been  quite  exhausted 
in  the  preceding  year.  His  recep¬ 
tion  was  such  as  convinced  him  that 
he  was  not  a  welcome  visitor ,  and 
he  therefore  left  these  places,  and 

co  ntinuedtothesouth  ward,  keeping 

the  American  shore  in  sight.  At 
other  Spanish  settlements  near  the 
sea-coast,  he  experienced  more 

friendly 
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friendly  treatment,  and  obtained 
such  supplies  as  he  wanted. 

This  part  of  America  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  most  fruitful  country, 
very  thinly  inhabited.  ‘  The  num¬ 
ber  of  the  natives,  at  this  period, 
who  were  said  to  have  embraced 
the  Roman  Catholicpersuasion,  un¬ 
der  the  discipline  of  the  Franciscan 
and  Dominican  orders  of  missiona¬ 
ries  of  New  Albion,  and  through¬ 
out  the  peninsula  of  California, 
amounted  to  about  t  wenty  thousand, 
and  they  were  estimated  at  an  eighth 
or  tenth  of  the  whole  native  popula¬ 
tion  of  those  countries.’  The  whole 
of  the  military  establishment  in  this 
extent  of  territory  is  said  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  400  men. 

f  The  natives  (says  captain  Van¬ 
couver)  are  not,  nor  can  they  be 
rendered  tributary,  because  they 
possess  no  tribute  to  offer.’  This  is 
making  very  little  account  of  a 
country  which  is  fertile  almost  be¬ 
yond  example,  and  of  which  the 
coasts  abound  with  sea-otters.  All 
the  lahour  of  the  natives,  who  are 
subject  to  the  Spanish  jurisdiction, 
is  under  the  immediate  direction 
and  control  of  the  missionaries,  who 
act  wholly  under  the  authority  of 
the  Spanish  government.  Besides, 
we  are  told  by  M.  de  la  Peyrouse, 
that  it  was  the  plan  of  the  viceroy 
at  Mexico,  to  reserve  for  govern¬ 
ment  the  exclusive  trade  of  sea-ot¬ 
ter  skins  ;  of  which,  that  unfortu¬ 
nate  navigator  says,  the  Spanish  set¬ 
tlements  furnish  10,000  annually, 
and  are  capable  of  furnishing,  if  the 
Spaniards  choose  to  be  at  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  collecting  them,  50,000  an¬ 
nually.  This  surely  may  be  esteem¬ 
ed  as  tribute. 

Having  finished  the  examination 
of  the  coasts  of  New  Albion,  as  far 


as  to  the  30th  degree  of  latitude, 
the  voyagers  departed  from  the 
Americancoast,  and  steeredtowards 
the  Sandwich  Islands.  On  the  pth 
of  January,  1794,  they  were  again 
in  sight  of  Owhyhce ;  and  on  the 
next  morning,  before  the  ships  got 
into  harbour,  the  friendly  Tamaah- 
maab  came  off'  to  welcome  them. 
By  the  reports  of  themastersof  some 
trading  vessels  then  at  Owhvhee,  it 
appears  that  in  their  conduct  to¬ 
wards  strangers,  the  islanders  had 
latterly  been  more  orderly  and  ci¬ 
vil,  and  evinced  a  better  disposition 
towards  them  than  had  ever  before 
been  experienced.  This  maychier- 
ly  be  attributed  to  the  mild  charac¬ 
ter  of  their  present  ruler,  Tamaah- 
maah  :  but  that  some  of  the  credit 
ought  to  be  placed  to  the  account 
of  the  good  understanding  which 
captain  Vancouver  made  it  his  study 
to  cultivate  with  the  chiefs,  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  transactionwhich  short¬ 
ly  afterward  took  place  will  suffi¬ 
ciently  prove. 

About  a  week  after  the  arrival 
of  our  voyagers  at  Owhyhee,  a 
meeting  of  chiefs  summoned  from 
the  different  districts  (by  captain 
Vancouver  called  the  grand  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  island),  took  place,  to 
deliberate  on  ‘  its  cession  to  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  which  was 
unanimously  desired.’  This  is  the 
firstmention  of  the  subject  that  we 
find;  and  nothing  farther,  relative 

to  it,  occurs  till  above  a  month 
afterward,  when  it  is  thus  resumed : 
‘  The  domestic  affairs  of  Tamaah- 
maah  being  settled,  his  mind  was 
more  at  libei  ty  for  political  consi¬ 
derations  ;  and  the  cession  of  O- 
wbybee  to  his  Britannic  majesty 
became  now  an  object  of  his  seri¬ 
ous  concern.  On  my  former  visit  it 

bad 
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liad  been  frequently  mentioned, 
but  was  at  that  time  disapproved 
of  by  some  of  the  leading  chiefs, 
who  contended,  that  they  ought 
not  voluntarily  to  surrender  them¬ 
selves,  or  acknowledge  their  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  government  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  foreign  power,  without  being 
completely  convinced,  that  such 
power  would  protect  them  against 
the  ambitious  view  of  remote  or 
neighbouring  enemies.  During  our 
absence,  this  subject  had  been  most 
seriously  discussed  by  the  chiefs  in 
the  island  j  and  the  result  of  their 
deliberations  was,  an  unanimous 
opinion,  that,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  protection  required,  it  was  im¬ 
portant  that  Tamaahmaah  should 
make  the  surrender  in  question  for¬ 
mally  to  me.  on  the  part  of  his 
majesty ;  that  he  should  acknow¬ 
ledge  himself  and  people  as  sub- 
jecs  of  the  British  crown  ;  and  that 
they  should  supplicate  that  power, 
to  guard  them  against  any  future 
molestation. 

f  Under  a  conviction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  these  islands  to  Great 
Britain,  in  the  event  of  an  exten¬ 
sion  of  her  commerce  over  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Ocean,  and  in  return  for  the 
essential  services  we  had  derived 
from  the  excellent  productions  of 
the  country,  and  the  ready  assis¬ 
tance  of  its  inhabitants,  I  lost  no 
opportunity  for  encouraging  their 
friendly  dispositions  towards  us, 
notwithstanding  the  disappoint¬ 
ments  they  had^net  from  the  tra¬ 
ders,  for  whose  conduct  I  could  in¬ 
vent  no  apology  5  endeavouring  to 
impress  them  with  the  idea,  that, 
on  submitting  to  the  authority  and 
protection  of  a  superior  power,  they 
might  reasonably  expect  they  would 
in  future  be  less  liable  to  such 
abuses. 


*  These  people  had  already  be¬ 
come  acquainted  with  four  com¬ 
mercial  nations  of  the  civilized 
world  5  and  had  been  given  to  un¬ 
derstand,  that  several  others,  similar 
in  knowledge  and  in  power,  existed 
in  those  distant  regions  from  whence 
these  had  come.  This  information, 
as  may  reasonably  bd  expected, sug¬ 
gested  the  apprehension,  that  the 
period  was  not  very  remote,  when 
they  might  he  compelled  to  submit 
to  the  authority  of  some  one  of 
these  superior  powers  5  and,  under 
that  impression,  they  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  prefer  the  English,  who  had 
been  their  first  and  constant  visi¬ 
tors. 

*  On  a  due  consideration  of  all 
the  circumstances  (says  captain 
Vancouver)  I  felt  it  to  be  an  in¬ 
cumbent  duty  to  accept,  for  the 
crown  of  Great  Britain,  the  prof¬ 
fered  cession  j  and  I  had  therefore 
stipulated  that  it  should  be  made 
in  the  most  unequivocal  and  public 
manner. 1  For  this  purpose,  on  the 
25th  of  February,  Tamaahmaah, 
with  the  chiefs  of  many  of  the  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  island,  assembled  on 
board  the  Discovery  3  all  the  officers 
of  the  two  ships  being  present, 

‘  Tamaahmaah  opened  the  busi¬ 
ness  in  a  speech  which  he  deliver¬ 
ed  with  great  moderation  and 
equal  firmness.  Fie  explained  the 
reasons  (already  stated)  that  had  in¬ 
duced  him  to  offer  the  island  to 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain  ; 
and  recounted  the  numerous  ad¬ 
vantages  that  himself,  the  chiefs, 
and  the  people,  were  likely  to  de¬ 
rive  by  the  surrender  they  were 
about  to  make.  He  enumerated 
the  several  nations  that,  since  cap¬ 
tain  Cook’ s  discovery  of  these 
islands,  had  occasionally  resorted 
hither,  each  of  which  was  to® 
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powerful  for  them  to  resist  ;  and, 
as:  these  visitors  had  come  more 
frequently  to  their  shores,  and  their 
numbers  seemed  to  increase,  he 
considered,  that  the  inhabitants 
would  be  liable  to  more  ill  treat¬ 
ment,  and  still  greater  impositions 
than  they  had  yet  endured,  unless 
they  could  be  protected  against 
such  wrongs,  by  some  one  of  the 
civilized  powers  with  whose  peo¬ 
ple  they  had  become  acquainted  j 
that  at  present  they  were  com¬ 
pletely  independent,  under  no  sort 
of  engagement  whatever,  and  were 
to  make  choice  of  that  state  which 
in  their  opinion  was  most  likely, 
by  its  attention  to  their  security 
and  interests,  to  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  proposed  sur¬ 
render  was  intended.  For  his  own 
part,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
the  preference  he  entertained  for 
the  king  of  Great  Britain,  to  whom 
he  was  ready  to  acknowledge  his 
submission  ;  and  demanded  to  know 
who  had  any  objection  to  follow 
his  example.’ 

Several  other  chiefs  likewise 
spoke.  In  all  their  speeches, 

*  Theirreligion,  government.and 
domestic  economy,  were  noticed  j 
and  it  was  clearly  understood,  that 
no  interference  was  to  take  place 
in  any  of  these  respects.  That  the 
chiefs  and  priests  were  to  officiate 
with  the  same  authority  as  before, 
and  that  no  alteration  in  these  par¬ 
ticulars  was  in  any  degree  thought 
of  or  intended.’ — ‘  These  prelimi¬ 
naries  being  fully  discussed,  the 
king  repeated  his  former  propo¬ 
sition,  which  was  now  unanimously 
approved,  and  the  whole  party 
declared  their  assent  by  saying,  that 
they  were  no  longer  Tanato  no 
Owhyhee,  but  Tanato  no  Brit  tan  nee. 
'(That  they  were  no  longer  men 


of  Owhyhee,  but  men  of  Britain.) 
This  being  made  known  to  the 
people  in  the  surrounding  canoes, 
the  same  expressions  were  repeated 
by  them.’ 

Some  officers  were  then  sent  on 
shore,  who  ‘  displayed  the  British 
colours,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  the  name  of  his  majesty/ 
The  ships  now  fired  a  salute,  and  the 
following  inscription  on  copper  was 
deposited  at  the  royal  residence  : 

4  On  the  25th  of  February,  1/Q4, 
Tamaahmaah, king  of  Owhyhee,  in 
council  with  the  principal  chiefs  of 
the  island,  assembled  on  board  his 
Britannic  majesty’s  sloop.  Discove¬ 
ry,  in  Karakakooa  Bay,  and  in  the 
presence  of  GeorgeV ancouver,  com- 
manderof  thesaid  sloop  ;  lieutenant 
Peter  Puget,  commanderof  his  said 
majesty’s  armed  tender,  the  Chat¬ 
ham  ;  and  the  other  officers  of  the 
Discovery  5  after  due  consideration, 
unanimously  ceded  the  said  island  of 
Owhyhee  to  his  Britannic  majesty, 
and  acknowledged  themselves  to  be 
subjects  of  Great  Britain/ 

On  the  14 th  of  March,  the  ships 
left  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  stood 
to  the  northward  towards  the  Ame¬ 
rican  coast,  for  the  third  season. 
Early  in  April  they  entered  Cook’s 
Inlet ;  aud  by  the  middle  of  May, 
their  examination  of  it  was  finished. 
No  branch,  nor  river,  communica¬ 
ting  with  this  inlet,  which  in  ap¬ 
pearance  promised  so  fair,  was 
found  to  penetrate  more  than  a 
very  few  miles  beyond  what,  on 
the  first  entrance,  had  been  dis¬ 
covered  by  captain  Cook.  Several 
Russian  settlements  were  seen,  and 
some  of  them  were  visited,  in  a 
conversation  withtheRussians,  cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver  observes,  ‘  they 
seemed  to  use  every  endeavour  to 
impress  us  with  an  idea,  that  the 
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American  continent,  and  adjacent 
islands,  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  the 
meridian  of  Kaye’s  Island,  belonged 
exclusively  to  the  Russian  empire.’ 
As  the  ships  quitted  the  inlet,  they 
met  a  party  of  Indians  in  200  ca¬ 
noes,  each  canoe  carrying  two  per¬ 
sons,  'almost  all  men  grown,’  so  that 
this  must  have  been  one  of  the  most 
considerable  tribes  of  Americans 
that  they  had  seen.  The  natives  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Russian 
settlements  were  remarkably  civil  j 
and  the  behaviour  of  the  Russians 
to  the  natives  is  represented  as  mild 
and  friendly. 

From  Cook’s  Inlet  they  conti¬ 
nued  their  survey,  examining  Prince 
William’s  Sound  ;  the  different 
branches  of  which  were  all  found 
to  terminate  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  Sound.  At  Port  Et¬ 
ches,  near  the  eastern  point  of 
the  entrance  into  Prince  William’s 
Sound,  was  a  settlement,  consisting 
of  100  Russians.  This  was  said  to 
be  their  easternmost  establishment, 
e  but  their  boats  make  excursions 
along  the  exterior  coasts  as  far  as 
Cape  Suckling,  and  their  galliots 
much  farther.’  A  party  of  ten 
Russians,  with  no  fewer  than  000  of 
the  natives  from  Cook’s  Inlet  and 
its  neighbourhood,  were  met  by  the 
ships  at  Port  Mulgrave,  a  distance 
of  more  than  ICO  leagues.  Their  ob¬ 
ject  was  to  collect  skins.  They  had 
very  few  articles  of  trade  except 
beads ;  and  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  so  large  a  party  should  coniine 
themselves  to  such  means  only  as 
traffic  afforded,  for  which  they  were 
so  indifferently  provided,  in  order 
to  procure  what  they  wanted. 
The  Russians,  it  appears,  had,  a 
short  time  before,  been  involved  in 
a  serious  dispute  with  the  eastern 
natives :  but  with  the  circumstances 
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our  people  did  not  become  ac¬ 
quainted.  When  the  ships  arrived 
near  Cross  Sound,  the  natives  who 
visited  them  were  very  differently 
disposed  towards  strangers  from 
those  who  had  been  seen  in  Cook’s 
Inlet  and  Prince  William’s  Sound, 
From  a  canoe  which  came  off,  no 
one  would  venture  into  the  ships 
without  a  hostage  being  first  sent 
into  the  canoe. 

On  the  I9U1  of  August  the  voy¬ 
agers  had  completed  their  survey 
from  Cook’s  Inlet  to  the  part  df 
the  coast  at  which  they  broke  off  iu 
the  preceding  year.  To  the  har¬ 
bour  in  which  the  ships  lay  at  this 
time,  was  given  the  name  of  Port. 
Conclusion.  It  is  observable  of  this 
season,  that  the  survey  was  com¬ 
menced  more  early,  and  that  a 
greater  range  of  coast  was  examin¬ 
ed,  than  in  either  of  the  former 
years. 

f  1  have  considered  it  essential 
(says  captain  V.)  to  the  illustration 
of  our  survey,  to  state  very  exactly 
not  only  the  crack  of  the  vessels 
when  navigating  these  regions,  but 
likewise  those  of  the  boats  when  so 
employed,  as  well  when  I  was  pre¬ 
sent  myself,  as  when  they  were  con¬ 
ducted  by  Mr.  Wbidbey  or  Mr. 
Johnstone,  on  whom  the  execution 
of  that  laborious  and  dangerous  ser¬ 
vice  principally  fell,  and  to  whom  I 
feel  myself  indebted  for  the  zeal  with 
which  they  engaged  in  it  on  ail  oc¬ 
casions.  The  perusal  of  these  parts 
of  our  voyage  to  persons  not  parti¬ 
cularly  interested,  I  am  conscious, 
will  afford  but  Utile  entertainment  ; 
yet  I  have  been  induced  to  give  a 
detailed  account,  instead  of  an  ab¬ 
stract,  of  our  proceedings,  for  the 
purpose  of  illustrating  the  charts  ac¬ 
companying  this  journal ;  of  shew¬ 
ing  the  manner  in  which  our  time 
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day  by  day  had  been  employed  •  and, 
forth  e  additional  purpose,  of  making- 
the  history  of  our  transactions  on  the 
north-west  coastof  America,  ascon- 
elusive  as  possible, against  all  specula¬ 
tive  opinions  respecting  the  exist¬ 
ence  ot  a  hyperborean  or  mediter¬ 
ranean  ocean  within  the  limits  of 
our  survey. 5 

The  ships  now  steered  for  Noot¬ 
ka  Sound,  where  they  found  a  new 
governor.  Sen.  Alava  ;  who  inform¬ 
ed  them  “ that  his  appointment  to 
this  government  had  taken  place, 
for  the  particular  purpose  of  finish¬ 
ing  the  pending  negociation,  re¬ 
specting  the  cession  of  these  terri¬ 
tories.”— - 4  Idle  present  governor, 

however,  was  still  unprovided  with 
the  necessary  credentials  :  but  on 
his  departure  "from  St.  Bias,  in  June, 
these  documents  were  hourly  ex¬ 
pected,  and  a  vessel  was  kept  wait¬ 
ing  there  in  readiness  to  be  dis¬ 
patched,  provided  they  arrived  in 
time  for  her  reaching  Nootka  be¬ 
fore  the. 19th  of  October.’  No  cre¬ 
dentials  appeared  during  captain 
Vancouver’s  stay  at  Nootka  5  but 
while  the  ships  were  at  Monterey, 
to  which  place  they  went  from 
Nootka,  dispatches  arrived  from 
the  viceroy  of  Mexico.  As  no  part 
of  what  was  communicated  to  cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver  required  his  pre¬ 
sence  at  Nootka,  hedetermined  on 
making  the  best  of  his  way  to¬ 
wards  England. 

In  proceeding  to  the  southward 
from  Monterey,  they  kept  near 
enough  to  the  continent,  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  of 

O 

some  of  the  principal  capes :  but  no 
part  of  the  American  coast,  seen  to 
the  southward  of  30°  N.  latitude, 
appears  in  any  of  the  charts  accom¬ 
panying  the  account  of  the  voyage. 


At  the  islands  called  Maria’s  Islands 
between  Cape  St.  Lucas  and  Cape 
Corientes,  their  boats  landed.  These 
islands  produce  great  quantities  of 
the  Lignum  vitae  :  ‘'some,  which 
was  cut  close  to  the  beach  and 
brought  on  board,  worked  up  full 
eight  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
heart.  This  wood  was  very  ponde¬ 
rous,  of  a  close  black  grain,  and 
extremely  hard.’  At  the  island  of 
Cocos,  the  ships  procured  wood  and 
water.  The  geographical  descrip¬ 
tions  of  former  navigators  differ  so 
widely  in  the  accounts  both  of  the 
situation  and  extent  of  this  island, 
that  captain  Vancouver  thinks  it 
probable  that  there  exists  another 
island  not  far  from  this,  to  which 
some  of  the  descriptions  belong. 

After  having  left  Cocos  Island, 
the  Discovery  sprang  her  mainmast; 
in  consequence  of  which  it  was  de¬ 
termined  to  steer  for  Valparaiso,  on 
the  coastof  Chili.  About  the  same 
time,  captain  Vancouverdiscovered, 
to  his  utter  astonishment  and  sur¬ 
prise,  that  the  scurvy  began  to  make 
its  appearance  among  some  of  the 
crew  :  which  is  attributed  to  the 
cook’s  having,  contrary  to  orders, 
given  the  ski  minings  of  the  boiled 
salted  meat  to  the  ship’s  company, 
to  mix  with  their  pease.  The  first 
skimmingof  meat  generally  contains 
a  considerable  mixture  of  filth,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  cook  was  not 
very  nice  in  keeping-  the  tat  clear  ot 
the  dirt  :  but  it  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  fat  of  meat,  which 
has  been  long  salted,  has  a  greater 
tehdency  to  produce  scurvy  than  the 
lean,  the juicesof  which  commonly 
decay  the  soonest.  They  had  at  this 
time  been  four  years  from  England, 
and  four  months  from  Monterey, 
tfie  last  place  at  which  they  had  ob¬ 
tained 
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tained  fresh  provisions ;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  this  appearance  of  the 
scurvy,  they  arrived  in  port  without 
its  occasioning  any  serious  mischief, 
and  they  did  not  lose  a  single  man 
by  that  disease  during  the  whole 
voyage. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1795,  the 
ships  anchored  in  Valparaiso  bay. 
The  governor,  on  being  made  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  occasion  of  their 
arrival,  so  far  from  expressing  any 
jealousy oruneasiness,  received  them 
in  a  friendly  manner,  and  gave  di¬ 
rections  for  their  being  accommo¬ 
dated  with  every  assistance  that  the 
place  would  afford.  Don  Amb. 
Higgins  de  Vallener,  the  president 
and  captain-general  of  the  province 
of  Chili,  likewise  honoured  the 
commanders  with  an  invitation  to 
St.  Jagode  Chili,  the  capital. 

Not  being  able  to  obtain  a  new 
mainmast  at  Valparaiso,  the  voy¬ 
agers  repaired  the  sprung  mast  as 
well  as  circumstances  would  admit. 
The  '  mainyard  was  likewise  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  sprung.  On  account 
of  these  defects,  and  of  the  southern 
winter  season  being  far  advanced, 
captain  Vancouver  did  not  think  it 
prudent  to  navigate  near  the  coast 
towards  Cape  Horn.  The  survey 
of  this  part  was  therefore  not  at¬ 
tempted. 

The  ships  left  Valparaiso  on  the 
6th  of  May.  After  having  sailed 
round  Cape  Horn,  a  search  was 
made  for  Isle  Grand,  said  to  be  in 
45u  30?  S.  latitude,  but  without 
success.  July  3,  they  anchored  at 
St.  Helena.  ‘  I  had  the  inexpres¬ 
sible  happiness  (says  captain  Van¬ 
couver)  of  seeing  all  my  officers  and 
men  return  to  a  British  settlement, 
after  an  absence  from  England  of 
more  than  four  years  and  a  quarter, 
perfectly  well  in  health,  and  with 
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constitutions  apparently  unimpaired 
by  the  extremely  laborious  service 
in  which  they  had  been  so  long  em¬ 
ployed,  and  to  which  without  a 
murmur  they  had,  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  climates,  uniformly  submitted 
with  great  zeal  and  alacrity.’  The 
Chatham  being  ranch  smaller  than 
the  Discovery,  and  not  so  well 
able  to  encounter  the  roughness  of 
a  winter’s  passage  round  Cape  Horn, 
her  crew  had  not  fared  so  well  : 
but  she  did  not,  in  the  course  of 
the  whole  voyage,  lose  a  single 
man,  ‘  either  in  consequence  of  ill 
health,  or  from  any  accident  what¬ 
ever.’ 

A  scarcity  of  rain,  for  three  suc¬ 
cessive  years,  had  caused  great  mis¬ 
chief  and  want  at  St.  Helena.  Seve¬ 
ral  of  the  bread-fruit  plants,  which 
had  been  left  by  captain  Bligh,  on 
his  return  from  the  South  Seas,  had 
fallen  to  decay. — While  the  ships 
remained  here,  a  Dutch  East  India- 
man,  not  knowing  that  we  had 
commenced  hostilities  against  them, 
stood  into  the  bay,  and  captain  Van¬ 
couver  sent  his  boats  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  her  as  a  prize. 

The  remaining  part  of  the  voy¬ 
age  containsiittle  that  is  peculiar,  or 
worthy  of  remark. 

In  October  (1795)  both  the  ves¬ 
sels  arrived  safely  in  the  Thames, 
after  an  absence  of  four  years  and 
a  half. 

The  labours  of  this  voyage  have 
much  lessened  the  grounds  of  rea¬ 
sonable  hope  that  any  navigable  wa¬ 
ter-communication  exists,  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans, 
through  the  continent  of  America : 
— but  that  they  are,  *  as  conclusive 
as  possible,’  will  not,  by  many,  be 
readily  admitted.  Whatever  con¬ 
tempt  mny  be  shewn  for  closet  dis¬ 
coveries,  they  have  certainly  some 
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support,  while  there  remain  open¬ 
ings  without  any  ascertained  termi¬ 
nation,  for  the  indulgence  of  specu¬ 
lative  fancies  concerning  a  N.  W. 
passage.  It  may  likewise  be  argued 
that,  as  the  river  Columbia  and  Port 
des  Fran  pais  were  passed  by  captain 
Vancouver,  if  not  without  being 
noticed,  without  being  thought 
worthy  of  examination,  so  might 
other  openings  equally  have  es¬ 
caped  observation  j  and  this  may 
seem  the  more  probable,  as  the  en¬ 
trances  both  into  Columbia  river 
and  Port  de  Fran  pais  are  so  nar¬ 
row,  that  at  a  very  moderate  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  land,  their  appear¬ 
ance  would  be  too  inconsiderable  to 
attract  notice.  The  river  Columbia 
was  found  navigable,  and  appeared 
to  continue  so,  at  the  most  ad¬ 
vanced  station  to  which  it  was 
explored  and  several  navigable 
branches,  or  rivers,  which  fell  into 
'  it,  were  seen  5  for  the  examination 
of  which  there  was  no  opportunity. 
That  this  river  may  have  communi¬ 
cation  with  some  of  the  lakes  al¬ 
ready  known,  is  not  very  impro¬ 
bable.  The  natives  reported  that 
it  extended  to  a  great  d  stance  in¬ 
land  There  is,  however,  very  lit¬ 
tle  prospect,  even  if  a  depth  of  wa¬ 
ter  sufficient  should  be  found  to 
continue,  that  it  would  be  practica¬ 
ble  for  ships  to  navigate  upwards, 
against  so  strong  and  constant  a 
current. 

The  arm  of  the  sea  within  Cross 
Sound,  named  Lynn  Canal,  though 
not  navigable  for  large  ships,  had 
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tbe  appearance  of  continuing  much 
farther  navigable  for  small  vessels  j 
which,  with  the  circumstance  of 
its  situation,  (c  approaching  nearer,’ 
captain  Vancouver  observes,  ‘  to' 
those  interior  waters  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  which  are  said  to  be  known 
to  the  traders  and  travellers  from 
the  opposite  side  of  America,  than 
we  had  found  the  waters  of  the 
North  Pacific  penetrate  in  any  for¬ 
mer  instance,’)  makes  it  an  object 
of  consideration.  In  the  mention  of 
unexamined  openings.  Port  St. 
Francisco  must  not  be  omitted  5  and 
this,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  ac¬ 
count  given  in  the  narrative,  is  not 
among  the  least  promising. 

The  strongest  circumstances  a- 
gainst  the  probability  of  a  commu¬ 
nication  by  water,  through  North 
America,  is  the  following,  noticed 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  cap¬ 
tain  Vancouver’s  account : 

f  In  all  the  parts  of  the  continent 
on  which  we  landed,  we  no  where 
found  any  roads  or  paths  through 
the  woods,  indicating  the  Indians 
on  the  coast  having  any  intercourse 
with  the  natives  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  country,  nor  were  there  any 
articles  of  the  Canadian  or  Hud- 
son’s-bay  traders  found  amongst  the 
people  with  whom  we  met,  on  any 
part  of  the  continent  or  external  sea¬ 
shores  of  this  extensive  country.’ 

On  the  whole,  we  must  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  repeat,  that  the  prospect 
is  considerably  lessened,  but,  that 
it  is  by  no  means  yet  proved  that  a 
N.  W.  passage  does  not  exist. 
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compiled,  by  Permission,  from  the  MSS.  of  Lieutenant-Governor  King. 
By  David  Collins ,  Esq .  Judge- Advocate  and  Secretary  of  the  Colony. 
4  to.  1798  .  .  .  458 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  Earl  of 
Orford ;  with  original  Correspondence ,  and  authentic  Papers,  never 
before  published ;  by  William  Core,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  F.A .  S.  Rector  oj 
Bemerton.  4 to.  3  vol.  1798  .  •  468 

The  Life  of  Edmund  Burke,  comprehending  an  impartial  Account  of  his 
literary  and  political  Efforts;  and  a  Sketch  of  the  Conduct  and  Charac¬ 
ter  of  his  most  eminent  Associates,  Co  adjutors,  and  Opponents ;  By 
Robert  Bisset,  LL.  D.  Svo.  1798  .  .  475 

A  Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  and  round  the  World; 
in  which  the  Coast  of  North-West  America  has  been  carefully  examined 
and  accurately  survey  ed.  Under  taken,  by  his  Majesty's  Command,  princi¬ 
pally  with  a  View  to  ascertain  the  Existence  of  any  navigable  Commu¬ 
nication  between  the  North  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  Oceans ;  and 
performed  in  the  Years  1790,  1791,  1792,  1793,  1794,  and  1 7 95,  in  the 
Discovery  Sloop  of  War,  and  armed  Tender  Chatham,  under  the  Com¬ 
mand  of  Captain  George  Vancouver.  4 to,  3  vol.  1798, 
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